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PREFACE 

Thebe  miiat  alwaja  be  Bomething  arbitrary  in  the  choice 
and  iaolation  of  a  period  of  social  history  for  special  atudy. 
No  period  can,  from  one  point  of  view,  be  broken  off  asd  isolated 
from  the  immemorial  influencea  which  have  moulded  it,  from 
the  succession  of  coming  ages  which  it  will  help  to  CEishion, 
And  this  is  specially  tme  of  the  history  of  a  race  at  once  so 
E^gressive,  yet  so  tenacious  of  the  past,  as  tiia  Soman.  The 
national  fibre  was  so  tough,  and  ita  tone  and  sentiment  so 
conservative  nnder  all  external  changes,  that  when  a  man 
knows  any  considerable  period  of  Soman  social  history,  he  may 
almost,  without  paradox,  be  said  to  know  a  great  deal  of  it 
from  Bomulus  to  Honorius. 

Yet,  as  in  the  artistic  drama  there  must  be  a  beginning 
and  an  end,  although  the  action  can  only  be  ideally  severed 
from  what  has  preceded  and  what  is  to  follow  in  actual  life,  so 
a  limited  space  in  the  collective  history  of  a  people  may  be 
legitimately  set  apart  for  conoentrated  study.  But  as  in  the 
case  of  the  drama,  such  a  period  should  poeseas  a  certain 
unity  and  intensity  of  moral  interest.  It  ahould  be  a  crisis 
and  turning-point  in  the  life  of  humanity,  a  period  pr^nant 
with  momentous  issues,  a  period  in  which  the  old  order  and  the 
new  are  contending  for  mastery,  or  in  which  the  old  is  melting 
into  the  new.  Above  all,  it  should  be  one  in  which  the 
great  social  and  spiritual  movements  are  incarnate  in  some 
striking  personalities,  who  may  give  a  human  interest  to  dim 
forces  of  spiritual  evolution. 

Such  a  period,  it  saema  to  the  writer  of  this  book,  is  that 
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which  he  row  presents  to  the  reader.  It  opens  witli  the 
self-deetTucCion  of  lawless  and  intoxicated  power  j  it  closes 
with  the  realisation  of  Plato's  dream  of  a  reign  of  the 
philosophers.  The  revolution  in  the  ideal  of  the  principate, 
which  gave  the  world  a  Tnyan,  a  Hadrian,  and  a  Marcos 
Aorelioa  in  place  of  a  Calignla  and  a  Nero,  ma^  not  bare 
been  accompanied  b^  any  change  of  corresponding  depth  in 
the  moral  condition  of  the  masses.  But  the  world  enjoyed 
for  nearly  a  century  an  almost  unexampled  peace  and 
jmMperity,  under  skilful  and  humane  government  The  civic 
splendour  and  social  charities  of  the  Antonine  age  can  be 
revived  by  the  imagination  from  tbe  abundant  remains  and 
records  of  the  period.  Its  materialism  and  social  vices 
will  also  sadden  tbe  thoughtful  student  of  its  literature  and 
inscriptions.  But  if  that  age  had  the  faulte  of  a  luxurious 
and  highly  organised  civilisation,  it  was  also  dignified  and 
elevated  by  a  great  effort  for  reform  of  conduct,  and  a 
passion,  often,  it  is  true,  sadly  mi^nided,  to  rise  to  a  higher 
spiritual  life  and  to  win  the  succour  of  unseen  Powers.  To 
the  writer  of  this  book,  tjiis  seems  to  give  the  Antonine  age 
its  great  distinction  and  its  deepest  interest  for  tbe  student  of 
the  life  of  humanity.  The  influence  of  philosophy  on  the 
l^islation  of  the  Antonines  is  a  commonplace  of  history. 
But  its  practical  effort  to  give  support  and  guidance  to  moral 
life,  and  to  refashion  tbe  old  paganism,  ao  as  to  make  it  a  real 
spiritual  force,  has  perhaps  hardly  yet  attracted  the  notice 
which  it  deserves.  It  is  one  great  object  of  this  book  to  -/ 
show  how  the  later  Stoicism  and  the  new  Platonism,  working 
in  eclectic  harmony,  strove  to  supply  a  rule  of  conduct  and  a 
higher  vision  of  the  Divine  world. 

But  philosophy  &iled,  as  it  will  probably  fail  till  some 
far-off  age,  to  find  an  anodyne  for  the  s|dritual  distresses  of  the 
mass  of  men.  It  might  hold  up  the  loftiest  ideal  of  conduct ; 
it  might  revive  the  ancient  gods  in  new  spiritual  power ;  it 
might  strive  to  fiU  the  interval  between  the  remote  Infinite 
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Spirit  and  the  life  of  man  with  a  boat  of  mediating  and 
Bocootuing  powers.  But  the  effort  was  doomed  to  fkilure.  It 
was  an  esoteric  creed,  and  the  masses  remained  ontonched 
by  it.  They  longed  for  a  Divine  light,  a  clear,  authoritative 
voice  from  the  unseen  world.  They  sought  it  in  ever  more 
blind  and  passionate  devotion  to  their  andenfc  deities,  and  in 
all  the  cariosity  of  superstition.  But  the  voice  came  to 
them  at  last  &om  the  regions  of  the  East.  It  came  throuf^ 
tiie  worships  of  Isis  and  Mithra,  which  promised  a  hope  of 
immortality,  and  provided  a  sacramental  system  to  soothe 
the  sense  of  guilt  and  prepare  the  trembling  soul  for  the 
great  ordeal  on  the  verge  of  another  world.  How  far  theee 
eastern  systems  succeeded,  and  where  they  failed,  it  is  one 
great  purpose  of  this  book  to  explain. 

The  writer,  so  iar  as  he  knows  himself,  has  had  no  arriire 
pens^  in  describing  this  great  moral  and  spiritual  movement 
Aa  M.  Boissier  has  pointed  out,  the  historian  of  the  Antonine 
age  is  free  to  treat  paganism  apart  from  the  growth  of  the 
Christian  Church.  The  pagan  world  of  that  age  seems  to 
have  had  little  communication  with  the  loftier  faith  whioh, 
within  a  century  and  a  half  from  the  death  of  ML  Aorelius, 
was  destined  to  seize  the  sceptre.  To  Juvenal,  Tacitus,  and 
Pliny,  to  Flntarch,  Dion  Cbrysostom,  Lucian,  and  M.  Aorelius, 
the  Church  is  hardly  known,  or  known  aa  an  obscure  off-shoot 
of  Judaism,  a  little  sect,  worshipping  a  "  crucified  Sophist "  in 
somewhat  auspicious  retirement,  or  more  favourably  distin- 
guished by  simple-minded  charity.  The  modem  tbeoI(^;ian 
can  hardly  be  content  to  know  as  littie  of  the  great  move- 
ment in  the  heathen  world  which  prepared  or  deferred  the 
victory  of  the  Church. 

It  will  be  evident  to  any  critical  reader  that  the  scope  of 
this  book  is  strictly  limited.  As  in  a  former  work  on  the 
Society  of  the  later  Empire,  attention  has  been  concentrated  on 
the  inner  moral  life  of  the  time,  and  comparatively  little  space 
has  been  given  to  its  external  history  and  the  machinery 
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of  govemiDeiit.  The  reUtioD  of  the  Senate  to  the  Emperor 
in  the  fiiBt  century,  and  the  organisation  of  the  municipal 
towim  have  been  dwelt  on  at  some  length,  because  they 
affected  profoundly  the  moral  character  of  the  ^i;e.  On  the 
particular  field  which  the  writer  has  surveyed.  Dean  Merivale, 
Dr.  Mahafiy,  Professor  Bury,  and  Mr.  Capes  have  thrown 
much  light  by  their  learning  and  sympathy.  But  these  dia- 
tingnished  writeis  have  approached  the  period  from  a  different 
point  of  view  from  that  of  the  present  author,  and  he  believes 
that  he  has  not  incurred  the  serious  peril  of  appearing  to  compete 
with  them.  He  has,  as  a  first  duty,  devoted  himself  to  a  com- 
plete survey  of  the  literature  and  inscriptions  of  the  period. 
Beferencea  to  the  secondary  authorities  and  monographs  which 
he  has  used  will  be  found  in  the  notes.  But  he  owes  a  special 
obligation  to  FriedlSnder,  Zeller,  B^ville,  Schiller,  Boissier, 
Martha,  Peter,  and  Marquardt,  for  guidance  and  suggestion. 
He  must  also  particularly  acknowledge  his  debt  to  M.  Cuniont's 
exhaustive  work  on  the  monuments  of  Mithra.  Once  more 
lie  has  to  offer  bis  warmest  gratitude  to  his  learned  friend,  the 
Rev.  Charles  Plummer,  Fellow  of  C.C.C.,  Oxford,  for  the  patience 
and  judgment  with  which  he  has  revised  the  proof  sheets.  His 
thanks  are  also  due  to  the  Messrs.  R  and  R.  Clark's  reader,  for 
the  scrupulous  accuracy  which  has  saved  the  author  much  time 
and  labour. 

St^rmbtr  19,  lOCM. 
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CHAPTER  I 

rSM   ABISTOCSA.OT   DNDSB  THE   TIBEOB 

Tai  period  of  social  hiatoiy  which  we  are  about  to  study  is 
profoondlj  interesting  in  many  ways,  but  not  least  in  the 
maay  contrasts  between  its  opening  and  its  oloae.  It  opens 
with  the  ^^ranny  of  one  of  tiie  worst  men  who  ever  occupied 
a  throne;  it  ends  wil^  the  mUd  rule  of  a  Stoie  saint.  It 
begins  in  massacre  and  the  cam^a  of  civil  strife;  it  closes 
in  the  apparent  triumph  of  the  philoeopbio  ideal,  although 
before  the  end  of  the  reign  of  the  philosophers  the  shadows 
have  b^an  to  ialL  The  contrast  of  character  between  the  two 
princes  is  generally  supposed  to  find  a  oorreapondence  in  the 
moral  character  and  ideals  of  the  men  over  whom  they  ruled. 
The  accession  of  Vespasian  which,  after  a  deadly  stn^le,  seemed 
to  bring  the  oigies  of  a  brutal  despotism  to  a  close,  is  r^^arded 
as  rtntrting  not  only  a  political,  but  a  moral,  revolution.  It  was 
the  dawn  of  an  age  of  repentance  and  amendment,  of  beneficent 
admioistration,  of  a  great  moral  revival  We  are  bound  to 
accept  the  express  testimony  of  a  contemporary  like  Tacitus,* 
who  waa  not  prone  to  optimist  views  of  human  pn^ress,  that 
along  with  the  exhaustion  ofthe  higher  class  &om  massacre 
and  reckless  extravagance,  the  sober  example  of  the  new 
emperor,  and  the  introduction  of  fresh  blood  and  purer  manners 
from  the  provinces,  had  produced  a  great  moral  improvement 
Even  among  the  old  noblesse,  whose  youth  bad  fallen  on  the 
age  of  wild  licence,  it  is  probable  that  a  better  tone  asserted 
itself  at  the  b^^ning  of  what  was  recognised  by  all  to  be  a 
new  order.  The  crashed  and  servile,  who  had  easily  learnt  to 
>  Atm.  ilL  65 1  ZTi.  6  i  at  8iMt.  r*^.  ix.  xfi. 
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imitate  the  wasteful  vicea  of  their  opprassots,  would  piobably, 
wiUi  equal  facility,  at  least  affect  to  oonform  to  the  aimplu' 
fiuhiona  of  life  which  YeepaBiaQ  inherited  from  his  Sabine  an- 
cestors and  the  old  fann-honae  at  Beate.'  The  better  sort,  lepre- 
eented  bj  the  circles  of  Peisius,  of  Plinj^  and  Tacitna,  who  had 
unised  the  ideal  of  Stoic  or  old  Koman  virtue  in  some  retreat 
on  the  northern  lakes  or  in  the  folds  of  the  Apennines,  emerged 
from  seclusion  and  came  to  the  front  in  the  reign  of  Trajan. 

Yet  neither  the  lat^^uage  of  Tacitus  nor  the  teetimonj  from 
other  sources  justify  the  behef  in  anj^  sndden  mcffal  reTtjution. 
The  Atttooine  age  was  undonbtedly  an  age  of  conscientious 
and  humane  government  in  the  interest  of  the  subject ;  it  was 
even  more  an  age  of  religious  revival  Bat  whether  these 
were  accompanied  bj  a  coneaponding  elevation  of  conduct  and 
moral  tone  among  the  masses  may  well  be  doubted.  On  the 
other  hand  the  pessiDiism  of  satirist  and  historian  who  had 
lived  through  l^e  darkness  of  the  Terror  has  probablj 
exaggerated  the  corruption  of  the  evil  days.  If  aocie^  at 
large  had  been  half  as  corrupt  as  it  is  represented  by  Juvenal, 
it  would  have  speedily  perished  from  mere  lottennesa.  The 
InscriptionB,  the  Letters  of  the  younger  Pliny,  even  the  pages 
of  Tacitus  himself,  reveal  to  us  another  world  fr^im  that  of 
the  satirist  On  countless  tombs  we  have  the  record  or 
the  ideal  of  a  family  life  of  sober,  honest  industry,  and  pare 
affection.  In  the  calm  of  rural  retreats  in  Lombardy  or 
Toscaoy,  while  the  capital  was  frenzied  with  vidous  indulgence, 
or  seething  with  conspiracy  and  desolated  by  massacre, 
there  were  many  families  living  in  almost  puritan  quietude, 
where  the  moral  standard  was  in  many  respects  as  high  as 
among  ourselves.  The  worst  period  of  the  lUonan  Empire  was 
ttte  moat  glorious  age  of  practical  Stoiciam.  The  men  of  that 
circle  were  ready,  at  the  cost  of  liberty  or  life,  to  brave  an 
immoral  tyranny ;  their  wives  were  eager  to  follow  them  into 
exile,  or  to  die  by  their  sida*  And  even  in  the  palace  of  Xero 
there  was  a  s^oUess  Octavia,  and  slave-girls  who  were  ready  to 
defend  her  honour  at  the  cost  of  torture  and  death.*  In  the 
dailceat  days,  the  violence  of  the  bad  princes  spent  itself  on 

>  But.     FiS9>.    [i.    qtura    prinoapa  ■  Tae.^Mi.XT.2S;zTiSl,  SIM^He. 
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their  nobles,  on  tiioee  whom  they  feared,  or  whom  they  wished 
to  plunder.  The  provinces,  even  nnder  a  Tiberius,  a  Nero,  or 
a  Somitian,  eiy'oyed  a  &eedom  from  oppieesion  which  they 
seldom  enjoyed  under  the  Bepublic.'  Just  and  upright  gover- 
nors were  the  rule  and  not  the  ezeeptdon,  and  even  an  Otho 
or  a  YitelUus,  tainted  with  every  private  vice,  returned  from 
their  provincial  governments  vritii  a  repatation  for  int^ri^.* 
Municipal  freedom  and  self-government  were  probably  at  their 
height  at  the  very  time  when  life  and  Uber^  in  the  capital 
were  in  hourly  periL  The  great  Stoic  doctrine  of  the  brother- 
hood and  equality  of  men,  as  niembera  of  a  world-wide 
commonwealUi,  which  was  destined  to  inspire  l^islation  in 
the  Antonine  age,  was  openly  preached  in  the  reigns  of  Caligula 
and  Nero.  A  softer  tone — a  modem  note  of  pity  for  die 
miserable  and  succour  for  the  helpless — makes  itself  heard  in 
the  literature  of  the  first  century.'  The  moral  and  mental 
equahty  of  the  sexes  was  being  more  and  more  reoc^nised  in 
theory,  aa  the  capacity  of  women  for  heroic  action  and  self- 
sacrifiee  was  displayed  so  often  in  the  age  of  the  tyranny  and 
of  the  Stoic  martyrs.  The  old  (^ualty  and  contempt  for  the 
elave  will  not  give  way  for  many  a  generation ;  but  the  elave  ii 
now  treated  by  all  the  great  leaders  of  moral  reform  as  a  being 
of  the  same  mould  aa  1^  master,  hia  equal,  if  not  his  superior, 
in  capacity  for  virtue. 

iThe  peculiar  distinction  of  the  Antonine  age  is  not  to  be 
sought  in  any  great  difTerence  from  the  age  preceding  it  in  con- 
duct or  moral  ideals  among  the  great  mass  of  men.  Nor  can 
it  claim  any  literary  distinction  of  decided  originality,  except 
in  the  poeseseion  of  the  airy  grace  and  half-serious  mockery 
of  Lucian.  Jnvenal,  Tacitus,  and  tiie  younger  Pliny,  Suetonius 
and  Quintiliao,  Hutarch  and  Dion  Chrysostom,  were  probably  all 
dead  before  Antoninus  Pius  came  to  the  throne.  After  Hadrian's 
reign  pure  Roman  literature,  in  any  worthy  sense,  is  extinct ; 
it  dies  away  in  that  Sahara  of  the  higher  intellect  whiob 
stretches  forward  to  the  Fall  of  the  Empire.     Ihere  is  no  great 

N).  J^.  47 ;  D*i 
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luatoiiaa  after  Tacitus ;  then  is  no  ooiuiderable  poet  after  t 
Statias  and  Jnvenal,  till  the  tnetebr-Ute  apparition  of  Claadiaa  j 
in  the  ominooB  reign  of  Honorios. 

The  material  splendour  and  municipal  life  of  the  Antcoune 
age  are  exteioallj  its  greatest  glory.     It  waa  pie-eminently  a 
sociable  age,  an  age  of  cdties.     From  the  wall  of  Hadrian  to       (. 
the  edge  of  the  Sahara  towns  sprang  np  everywhere  with  aa       r 
yet  a  free  dvic  life.     It  was  an  age  of  engineers  and  architecto,       I 
who  turned  villages  into  cities  and  bailt  cities  in  the  desert, 
adorned  with  temples  and  stately  arches  and  basilicas,  and 
feeding  their  fountains  from  the  springs  of  distant  hills.     The 
rich  were  powerful  and  popular ;  and  never  had  Uiey  to  pay      I 
BO  heavily  for  populari^  and  power.     The  cost  of  civic  feasts      f 
and  games,  of  fomms  and  temples  and  theatres,  was  won  by      | 
flattery,  or  extorted  by  an  inexorable  force  of  pubUc  opinicni      | 
from  their  cofTers.     The  poor  were  feasted  and  amused  by  their      ! 
social  superiors  who  received  a  deference  and  adolation  ex-      ' 
pressed  on  hundreds  of  inscriptions.     And  it  must  he  confessed 
that  these  records  of  ambitious  munificence  and  expectant 
gratitude  do  not  raise  our  conception  of  either  the  economic 
or  the  moral  condition  of  the  age. 

The  glory  of  classic  art  had  almost  vanished;  and  yet, 
without  being  able  to  produce  any  works  of  creative  genioa, 
the  inexhaustible  vitality  of  the  Hellenic  spirit,  once  more 
asserted  itsalfl  After  a  long  eclipse,  the  rhetorical  culture  of 
Greece  vigorously  addressed  itoelf  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian  to 
the  conquest  of  the  West  Her  teachers  and  spiritual  directors 
indeed  had  long  been  in  every,  family  of  note.  Her  sophists 
were  now  seen  haianguii^  crowds  in  every  town  from  the  Dcm 
to  tiie  Atlantic  The  influence  of  the  sophistic  discipline  in 
education  will  be  felt  in  the  schools  of  Qaul,  when  Visigoth 
and  Bnrguudian  will  be  preparing  to  assume  the  heritage  of 
the  falling  Empire.^  From  the  early  years  of  the  second 
century  can  be  traced  that  great  combined  movement  of  t^ 
Keo-Pytbagorean  and  Flatonist  philosopbiee  and  tiie  renovated 
paganism  which  made  a  lost  stand  (gainst  the  conquering 
Church  Lu  the  reigns  of  Julian  and  Theodoeius.  Philosophy 
became  a  religion,  and  devoted  itself  not  only  to  the  private 
direction  of  character  and  the  preaching  of  a  higher  life,  bat 
>  Sid.  ApolL  J^.  TiiL  0,  S  5. 
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to  the  justification  and  tmiSoation  of  pagan  faitL  In  spite 
of  its  lather  boaigeoi8  ideal  of  material  enjoyment  and  aplen- 
donr,  the  Antonine  age,  at  least  in  its  higher  minds,  vas 
an  Bffi  of  a  purified  moral  sense  and  religions  intuition.  It 
vas,  indeed,  an  t^  of  spiritual  contradictionfi.  On  the  one 
hand,  not  only  was  the  old  ritual  of  classical  polTtheiam 
acmpulously  obserTed  even  by  men  like  Plutarch  and  U. 
AureliuB,  hut  religions  imagination  was  appropriating  the 
deitiee  of  every  proviuoe,  almost  of  every  canton,  embraced  by 
the  Soman  power.  At  the  same  time  the  fecundity  of  super- 
stition created  hoets  of  new  divinities  and  genii  who  peopled 
every  scene  of  huroan  life.^  On  the  other  hand  syncretiani 
was  in  the  air.  Amid  all  the  confused  ferment  of  devotion 
a  certain  principle  of  unity  and  comprehension  was  asserting 
itself,  even  in  popular  religion.  The  old  gods  were  losing 
their  sharp-out  individuality ;  the  provinces  and  attribntes  of 
kindi-ed  deities  tended  to  fade  into  one  another,  and  melt  into 
the  conception  of  a  single  central  Power.  The  religions  of  Egypt 
and  the  remoter  East,  with  their  inner  monotheism,  supported 
by  the  promise  of  sacramental  grace  and  the  hope  of  immor- 
tality, came  in  to  give  impetus  to  the  great  spiritnal  mov^uent 
The  simple  peasant  might  cling  to  his  favourite  god,  as  his 
Neapolitan  descendant  has  his  &vourite  saint.  But  an  Apuleius, 
an  Apollonins,  or  an  Alexander  Seveme  *  sought  a  converging 
spiritual  support  in  the  gods  and  mysteries  of  every  clime. 

Flatonist  philosophy  strove  to  give  rational  expression  to 
this  movement,  to  reconcile  cultivated  moral  sense  with  the 
worships  of  the  past,  to  find  *.hond  between  the  v^rant  reli- 
gious ftncies  of  the  crowd  and  the  remote  esoteric  faith  of  the 
piuloaophio  few.  On  the  higher  minds,  from  whatever  quarter, 
a  spiritual  vision  had  opened,  which  was  strange  to  the  ancient 
world,  the  vision  of  One  who  is  no  longer  a  mere  Force,  but 
an  infinite  Father,  Creator,  Providence  and  Guardian,  from 
whom  we  come,  to  whom  we  go  at  death.  Prayer  to  Him  is  a 
communion,  not  the  means  of  winning  mere  temporal  bleasingB; 
He  is  not  gratified  by  bloody  sacrifice ;  He  is  dishonoured  by 
immoral  l^nd.'    He  cannot  be  imaged  in  gold  or  ivory  graven 

■  Or,  Ainu.  UL    Ind.  p.  S7  aq.  plarimo*  ritu  .  .  .  didid ;  iMnprid. 
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\ij  the  moet  cnnniiig  hand,  although  the  idealised  hninan  fona 
may  be  used  as  a  eeooadazy  aid  to  devotion.  These  van  some 
of  the  religions  ideas  carrent  among  the  best  men,  Dion  Chiy- 
soetom,  Plutarch,  Maximns  of  Tjrie,  which  the  Neo-FIatonie 
school  BtroTfl  to  harmonise  with  ^e  rites  and  legends  of  the 
past  The  means  by  which  they  tried  to  do  so,  and  the  mouore 
of  their  success,  it  is  one  purpose  of  this  book  to  explain. 

>  The  Antonine  age  saw  for  a  brief  space  the  dream  of  Plato 
realised,  when  Idngs  should  be  philosophers,  and  philosophen 
should  be  kings.  Philosophy  had  given  up  its  detached  and 
haughty  leserve,  or  outspoken  opposition  to  imperial  power. 
In  t^  second  century  it  lent  sll  its  forces  to  an  authority 
which  in  the  hands  of  tbe  Antonine  princes  seemed  to  answer 
to  its  ideals.'  The  Totaries  of  the  higher  life,  after  tiieir 
persecution  under  the  lost  cruel  despot,  rose  to  on  infloence 
such  as  they  had  never  wielded  save  in  tbe  Pythagoioan  aris- 
tocracies of  Bouthem  Italy.  Philosophy  now  be^an  to  inspire 
legislation  and  statesmanBhip.*  Its  professors  were  raised  to 
the  coDsolship  and  great  prefectures.  Above  all,  it  waa 
inoamats,  as  it  were,  in  the  roler  who,  whatever  we  may  think 
of  his  practical  success,  brought  to  the  duties  of  government  a 
loftiness  of  spiritual  detachment  which  has  never  been  equalled 
by  any  ruler  of  men.  Whether  there  was  any  corresponding 
elevation  of  conduct  or  moral  tone  in  the  mssa  of  men  may 
well  be  doubted  by  any  one  who  has  studied  the  melancholy 
thoughts  of  the  saintly  emperor.  Lucian  and  M.  Auselius 
seem  to  be  as  hopeless  about  the  moral  condition  of  humanity 
OS  Seneca  and  Fetroniua  were  in  the  darkest  days  of  Ifero's 
^rranny.'  Such  opinions,  indeed,  have  little  scientific  value. 
They  are  often  the  reaolt  of  temperameut  and  ideals,  not  of 
trustworthy  observation.  But  it  would  be  rash  to  assume 
that  heightened  religions  feeling  and  the  efforts  of  philosophy 
hod  within  a  hundred  years  worked  any  wide-spread  trans- 
formation of  character.  It  waa,  however,  a  great  step  in 
advance  that  the  idea  of  the  principate,  expounded  by  Seneca, 
and  the   younger  Pliny,  as    a   clement,  watchful,  infinitely 

>  Bbubh,  Im  SvamffOti,  p.  382,  *  tno.  Som.  S2 ;  Tn^.  IE  ;  CAoron, 
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laborionfl  earthly  providence  hod  been  raalised  since  the  ac- 
oeasion  of  TreLJan.  It  was  easier  to  be  virtoooa  in  the  reign 
of  M.  Anrelius  than  in  the  reign  of  Kero,  and  it  was-eape- 
dally  easier  for  a  man  of  the  highest  social  grade.  The 
example  of  the  prince  for  good  or  evil  must  always  powerfally 
inflaenoe  the  class  who  are  by  birth  or  office  nearest  to  the 
throne.  And  bad  example  will  be  infinitely  moie'comptiiig 
when  it  is  reinforced  by  terror.  A  fierce,  capridons  tynmny 
generates  a  class  of  vices  which  are  perhaps  more  d^rading 
to  human  dignity,  and  socially  more  dangerous,  than  the 
vices  of  the  flesh.  And  tiie  reign  of  sndi  men  as  Caligula, 
Nero,  and  Domitian  not  only  atimolated  the  grossness  of  aeU- 
indolgence,  but  superadded  the  treachery  and  servility  of 
cowardice^  In  order  to  appreciate  fully  what  the  world  had 
gained  by  the  mild  and  temperate  role  of  the  princee  of  the 
second  century,  it  is  necessary  to  revive  for  a  moment  the 
tenors  of  the  Clandian  Caesars. 

The  power  of  Seneca  as  a  moral  teacher  has,  with  some 
laservations,  been  recognised  by  all  the  agea  since  his  time. 
Sut  equal  rec(^;mtion  has  hardly  been  given  to  the  lurid 
light  which  he  throws,  in  random  flashes,  on  the  moral  oon- 
ditions  of  his  class  niuler  the  tyranny  of  Caligula  and  Nero. 
This  may  be  dn^  perhaps,  to  a  distruat  of  his  artificial 
declamaticai,  and  that  &]setto  note  which  he  too  often  strikee 
even  in  his  most  serious  moments.  Yet  he  must  be  an  un- 
sympathetio  reader  who  does  not  perceive  that^  behind  the 
moral  teaching  of  Seneca,  there  Ilea  an  awful  experience,  a  life- 
long torture,  which  turns  all  the  fair-seeming  blessings  of 
life,  state  and  luxury  and  lofty  rank,  into  dost  and  ashes. 
There  is  a  haunting  shadow  over  Seneca  which  never 
draws  away,  which  sometimes  deepens  into  a  horror  of  dark- 
ness. In  whatever  else  Seneca  may  have  been  insincere,  his 
veiled  references  to  the  terrors  of  the  imperial  despotism, 
come  from  the  heart. 

Seneca's  life  almost  coincides  with  the  Jnlio-Claadian 
tyranny.  He  had  vritneased  in  his  early  manhood  the  gloomy, 
sQSpicious  role  of  Tiberias,  when  no  day  passed  without  an 
execution,'  when  eveiy  accusation  was  deadly,  when  it  might  be 
fatal  for  a  poet  to  assail  Agamemnon  in  tragic  verse,  or  for  a 
I  ^.  108, 1 22 ;  eC  Sort.  Tib.  bd.  nuUu  •  ponw  honiuitm  <Mnvit  diet. 
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hiatorian  to  praise  Bnitiu  and  CauioB,^  when  the  viotiniB  tX. 
delation  in  ciowdB  anticipated  the  mockery  of  justice  by  aelf- 
inflicted  death,  or  drank  the  poiaoD  even  in  the  &ce  of  the 
jadgee.  Seneca  iQcmred  the  jealous  hatred  of  Caligula  bj  a 
too  brilliant  piece  of  rhetoric  in  the  Senate,*  and  he  baa  \aksai. 
his  revenge  by  damning  the  monster  to  eternal  infamy.'  Not 
even  in  Suetonina  ia  there  any  tale  more  ^laatly  than  that  told 
by  Seneca  of  the  Soman  knight  whose  eon  had  paid  witb  his 
life  for  a  foppiah  elegance  which  irritated  the  tyrant*  On  the 
evening  of  t^e  cmel  day,  the  father  received  an  imperial  com- 
mand to  din&  With  a  face  betraying  no  sign  of  emotion,  ho 
was  compelled  to  drink  to  the  Emperor,  while  spies  were  eagerly 
watching  every  expression  of  his  face.  He  bore  the  ordeal 
withont  flinching.  "  Do  you  ask  why  ?  He  had  another  son." 
Exiled  to  Corsica  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,'  Seneca  bore  the 
aentenoe  witii  less  dignity  than  he  afterwards  met  death.  He 
witnessed  the  reign  of  the  freedmen,  the  infamies  of  Messalina, 
the  intrigues  of  Agrippina,  and  the  treacherous  murder  of 
Britannicus;  he  knew  all  the  secrets  of  that  ghastly  cooit 
Installed  as  the  tutor  of  the  young  Nero,  he  doubtless,  if  we 
may  judge  by  the  treatise  on  Clemency,  strove  to  inspire  him 
witii  a  high  ideal  of  monarchy  as  an  earthly  provideno&  He 
probably  at  the  same  time  discovered  in  the  son  of  Cn. 
Domitins  Abenobarbus  and  Agrippina  the  fatal  heritage  of  a 
vicious  blood  and  the  omens  of  a  ghastly  reign.  The  young 
tiger  wss  held  on  leash  for  the  famous  qoinquenninm  by 
Bumis  and  Seneca.  It  seemed  only  the  device  of  a  divine 
tragic  artist,  by  a  brief  space  of  calm  and  innocence,  to  deepen 
the  horror  of  the  catastrophe.  And,  for  Seneca,  Kfe  darkened 
terribly  towards  its  dose.  With  high  purposes  for  the  common- 
weal, he  had  probably  lent  himself  to  doubtful  means  of 
humouring  his  wayward  pupil,  perhaps  even  to  crime.'  His 
enormous  wealth,  whether  won  from  imperial  favour,  or  gained 
by  usury  and  extortion,'  his  power,  his  literary  brilliance,  aroused 
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a  boat  of  ecemies,  who  blackened  bis  character  and  exdted  the 
fean  or  the  jealousy  of  Neio.  He  bad  to  bear  the  imenviable 
distiiiction  of  a  possible  pretender  to  the  principate.^  He  vitb- 
drew  into  almost  monastic  seclusion,  and  even  offered  to  resign 
his  wealth.^  He  strove  to  escape  the  evil  eyes  of  calnnmj  and 
imperial  distrust  by  the  most  abject  renunciation.  But  be  could 
not  descend  &om  the  precipice  on  which  he  hung ;  hia  eleva- 
tion was  a  crucifixion.'  Withdrawn  to  a  remote  comer  of  bis 
palace,  which  was  crowded  with  the  most  costly  prodoots  of  the 
East,  and  surrounded  by  gardens  which  moved  the  envy  of 
Nero/  the  fallen  statesman  sought  calm  in  penning  hia  counsels 
to  Lnciiius,  and  bradog  himself  to  meet  the  stealthy  stroke 
vbich  might  be  dealt  at  any  moment'  In  reading  many 
passages  of  Seneca,  yon  feel  that  you  are  sitting  in  some 
palace  on  the  Eeqniline,  reading  the  PJuudo  or  listening  to  the 
consolations  of  a  Stoic  director,  while  the  centurion  ixata. 
tiie  palace  may  at  any  moment  appear  with  the  last  fate- 
ful order. 

Seneca,  like  Tacitus,  has  a  remarkable  power  of  moral 
diagnosis.  He  had  acqiiired  a  profound,  sad  knowle^  of 
the  pathoI<^  of  the  souL  It  was  a  power  which  was  almost 
of  necessity  acquired  in  that  time  of  terror  and  suspicion, 
when  men  lived  in  daily  peril  from  seeming  friends.  There 
never  was  a  period  when  men  more  needed  the  art  of  leadii^ 
the  secrets  of  character.  Nor  was  there  ever  a  time  when 
there  were  greater  facilities  fbr  the  study.  Life  was  sociable 
almost  to  excess.  The  Boman  noble,  unless  he  made  himself 
deliberately  a  recluse,  spent  much  of  his  time  in  those  social 
meeting-places  of  which  we  hear  so  often,'  where  gossip  and 
«ritioiBm  dealt  mercilessly  with  character,  where  keen  wits 
were  pitted  against  one  another,  sometimes  in  a  deadly  game, 
and  where  it  might  be  a  matter  of  life  or  death  to  pierce  the 
armour  of  dissimuIatioQ.^  Seneca  had  long  shone  in  such  circles. 
In  hie  later  years,  if  he  became  a  reclnse,  he  was  also  a  spiritoal 
director.  And  his  Letters  leave  little  doubt  that  many  a  restless 
or  weary  spirit  laid  bare  itB  secret  misery  to  him,  for  advice  or 
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coDwlation.  Enowiog  well  tlie  wildest  exeeMM  of  fimtoatie 
loxorj,  all  Uie  secrets  of  the  philosophic  confessional,  tlie 
miseriea  of  a  position  oscillating  between  almost  princely  stats 
and  monastic  renunciation,  the  minister  of  Nero,  with  a  self- 
imposed  cure  of  souls,  had  onriTalled  opportonities  (rf  ascer- 
tainii^  the  moral  condition  of  his  class. 

Seneca  is  too  often  a  rhetorician,  in  search  of  striking 
effects  and  vivid  phrase.  And,  like  all  rhetoiiciaiiB,  he  is  often 
inconsistent  At  times  he  appears  to  regard  his  own  age  M 
having  reached  the  very  climax  of  insane  self-indolgence.  And 
yet,  in  a  calmer  mood,  he  declares  his  belief  that  the  contem- 
poraries of  Nero  were  not  worse  than  the  contemporaries  of 
Glodius  or  Lncnllus,  that  one  age  differs  &om  another  rather 
in  the  greater  prominence  of  different  vices.*  His  pessimism 
extends  to  all  ages  which  have  been  allured  by  the  ohana  c^ 
ingenious  luznry  from  the  simplicity  of  nature.  In  the  &,tal 
prioress  of  society,  the  artificial  moltiplioation  of  human  wonts 
has  corrupted  the  idyllic  innocence  of  the  far-off  Eden,  where 
the  cope  of  heaven  or  the  cave  was  the  only  shelter,  and  th« 
skin-olad  aavsge  made  his  meal  on  berries  and  slaked  his  thint 
from  the  stream.*  It  is  the  revolutionary  dream  of  Boosseaa, 
revolting  from  the  oppression  and  artifieiel  luxury  of  the  A-Minn 
Sdgymt,  Seneca's  state  of  nature  is  the  antithesiB  of  the 
selfish  and  materialised  society  in  which  he  lived.  Our  early 
ancestors  were  not  indeed  virtuous  in  the  strict  sens&'  For 
virtue  is  the  result  of  strafe  and  philosophic  guidance.  Bat 
their  instincta  were  good,  because  they  were  not  tempted. 
They  enjoyed  in  common  the  natural  bounties  of  mother  earth.* 
Their  fierceness  of  energy  spent  itself  on  the  beasts  of  the 
chase.  They  lived  peaceably  in  willing  obedience  to  the 
gentle  paternal  rule  of  their  wisest  and  beet,  with  no  lost  of 
gold  or  power,  no  jealousy  and  hatred,  to  break  a  contented 
and  unenviona  harmony.  The  great  disturbers  of  this  primeTal 
peace  were  avarice  and  luxury.'  The  moment  when  the  first 
nugget  flashed  its  baleful  temptations  on  the  eyea  of  the 
rooming  hunter  was  the  beginning  of  all  human  guilt  and 
misery.*     Selfish  greed,  developing  into  insatiable  appetite,  is 
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the  origiiial  sin  vhich  tamed  the  garden  into  vildemess. 
In  individnaliflt  cravinga  men  loat  hold  on  the  common  wealth 
of  natore.  Luxury  entered  on  its  downward  coarse,  in  the 
search  for  fresh  food  and  Btimalns  for  appetite,  till  merely  super- 
fluous  pleasures  led  on  to  those  iscm.  which  untainted  naturs 
lecoila.^  Man's  boasted  conqaests  over  nature,  the  triumphs 
of  his  perverted  ingenuity,  have  bred  an  illimitable  last, 
ending  in  wearied  appetite ;  they  have  turned  those  who  wer» 
brothers  into  cunning  or  savage  beasts. 

Such  a  theory  of  society  has,  of  course,  no  valne  or  interest- 
in  itsel£  Its  interest,  like  that  of  similar  d  -pTiori  dreams, 
lies  in  the  light  which  it  sheds  on  the  socifd  conditions  whiob 
gave  it  birth.  Like  the  Germany  of  Tacitus,  and  the  Social 
Contract  of  Bousseau,  Seneca's  theory  of  the  evolntion  of 
hamauity  is  an  oblique  satire  on  the  vices  of  bis  own  age. 
And  not  even  in  Tadtus  or  Saetonius  are  to  be  found  more 
ghastly  revelations  of  a  putrescent  society,  and  the  ennui  and 
self-loathing  which  capricious  sensualism  generates  in  spirits 
bom  for  something  higher.  It  may  be  worth  noting  that  the 
vices  which  Seneca  treats  as  most  prevalent  and  deadly  are 
not  so  much  those  of  sexual  imparity,  althoagh  they  were  rife 
enough  in  his  day,  as  those  of  greed,  gross  luxury,  treacherous 
and  envious  cruelty,  the  weariness  of  jaded  nerves  and  exhausted 
capacitieB  of  indulgence.'  It  is  not  Uie  cooise  vices  of  the 
Snharra,  hat  the  more  deadly  and  lingering  maladies  of  the 
Quiiinal  and  the  Esqniline  which  he  is  describing.  There  is  a 
universal  lust  of  gold :  *  riches  are  the  one  ornament  and  stay 
of  life.  And  yet  in  those  days  a  great  fortune  was  only  a 
splendid  servitade.*  It  had  to  be  guarded  amid  perpetual 
peril  and  envy.  The  universal  greed  and  venality  are  worthily 
matched  by  the  endless  anxiety  of  those  who  have  won  the 
prize.  Human  life  has  become  a  scene  of  cruel  and  selfish 
egotism,  a  ferodons  stru^le  of  beaste  of  prey,  eager  for  rapine, 
and  heedless  of  those  who  go  down  in  tiie  obscene  struggle.* 
It  is  on  age  when  men  glorify  the  fortunate  and  trample  on 
the  bllen.  The  conning  and  cruelty  of  the  wild  beast  on  the 
throne  have  taught  a  lesson  of  dissimulation  to  the  snbjeet. 
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At  soch  a  court  it  is  a  mimcle  to  reacli  old  age,  and  the  feat 
can  only  be  accomplished  bj  accepting  insult  and  injury  with 
«  amiling  face.^  For  him  who  goes  undefended  by  such 
■armour  of  hypocmy  there  is  always  ready  the  nek,  the 
poisoned  cup,  the  order  for  self-mnrder.  It  is  oharacteriBtao 
of  the  detachment  of  Seneca  that  be  sees  the  origin  of  this 
hateful  tyranny.  No  modem  haa  more  clearly  discerned  the 
far-readdng  curse  of  HUveiy.*  Every  great  house  is  a 
miniatnre  of  the  Empire  under  a  Caligula  or  Nero,  a  norseiy 
of  pretenders  capable  of  the  same  enonnitieB.  The  aachecked 
power  of  the  master,  wliich  could,  for  the  slightest  faults,  an  ill- 
swept  pavement,  an  unpolished  dish,  or  a  sullen  look,  inflict  the 
most  brutal  torture*  prodnoed  those  cold  hearts  which  gloated 
over  the  agony  of  gallant  men  in  the  siena,  and  applauded 
in  the  Senate  the  tyrant's  latest  deed  of  blood.  And  the 
system  of  household  alavety  enervated  character  while  it  made 
it  heartless  and  cmeL  The  Inscriptions  confirm  Seneca's 
picture  of  the  minnte  division  of  functions  among  the  household, 
to  anticipate  every  possible  need  or  caprice  of  the  master.* 
Under  such  a  system  the  master  became  a  helpless  dependent 
There  is  real  truth,  under  some  ludicrous  exaggeration,  in  the 
tale  of  a  Soman  noble,  taking  his  seat  in  his  sedan  after  the 
bath,  and  requiring  the  assurance  of  his  slave  that  ha  was 
really  seated.* 

It  is  little  wonder  that  on  such  lives  an  utter  weariness 
should  settle,  the  disgost  of  oversated  appetite,  which  even  the 
most  &r- fetched  luxuries  of  the  orient,  the  most  devilish 
ingenuity  of  morbid  vice,  could  hardly  arouse.  Yet  these 
jaded  souls  are  tortured  by  an  aimless  restlessness,  which  frets 
and  chafes  at  the  slow  passing  of  the  hours,*  or  vainly  hopes 
to  find  relief  in  change  of  scene.^  The  more  energetic  spirita, 
with  no  wholesome  field  for  energy,  developed  into  a  class 
which  obtuned  the  name  of  "  Ardeliones."  Seneca,'  Martial,' 
and  the  younger  Pliny"  have  left  us  pictures  of  these  idle 
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boBjbodies,  harrying  roood  the  forums,  theatres,  and  great 
hooses,  in  an  idle  quest  of  some  trivial  object  of  intOTest, 
waiting  on  patrons  who  ignore  their  exiitenca,  following  some- 
atranger  to  the  grave,  rushing  pell-mell  to  the  wedding  of  a 
moch-married  lady,  or  to  a  scene  in  the  law  courts,  returning  afr 
nightfall,  worn  out  with  these  silly  labours,  to  tread  the  same 
weary  round  next  day.  Leas  innocent  were  they  who  daily 
gathered  in  the  eiraUi^  to  heat  and  spread  t^e  wildest  nimouiB 
about  the  army  on  the  frontier,  to  kill  a  woman's  lepntatiott 
with  a  hint,  to  find  a  siiuster  meaning  in  some  imperial  order, 
or  to  gloat  in  whispers  over  the  last  highly-coloured  tale  of 
folly  or  dark  guilt  from  the  palace.  It  was  a  perilous  enjoy- 
ment, for,  with  a  smiling  fiace,  some  seeming  fHend  was  prob> 
ably  noting  every  hint  which  might  be  tortured  into  aa 
accusation  before  the  secret  tribnnal  on  the  Palatine,  or 
angling  for  a  sneer  which  might  coat  its  author  a  fortune,  or 
send  him  to  the  rocks  of  Oyarns. 

In  reading  Seneca's  writings,  ospecially  tiiose  of  hia  last 
yean,  you  are  oonsoious  of  a  horror  whicdi  hardly  ever  takes 
definite  ahape,  a  thick  stifling  air,  as  it  were,  charged  with 
lightning.  Again  and  again,  you  feel  a  dim  terror  closing  in 
silently  and  stealthily,  with  sudden  glimpses  of  unotteroble 
tortnre,  of  cord  and  rack  and  flaming  tonic.*  Ton  seem  to  see- 
the sage  tossing  on  his  couch  of  purple  under  richly  pannelled 
ceilings  of  gold,  starting  at  every  sonnd  in  the  wainscot,'  aa  he- 
awaits  the  messenger  of  death.  It  is  not  bo  moch  t^t 
Seneca  fears  death  itself,  although  we  may  suspect  that  his- 
nerves  sometimes  gave  the  lie  to  his  principles.  He  often, 
hails  death  as  welcome  at  any  i^e,  as  the  deliverer  who  strikea- 
off  the  chain  and  opens  the  prison  door,  the  one  harbour  on  » 
tempeatuons  and  treacherous  sea.*  He  is  grateful  for  having 
always  open  this  escape  ttma.  life's  long  torture,  and  btddly 
claiiQB  the  ri^t  to  anticipate  the  executioner.  The  gloom  of' 
Seneca  seems  rather  to  spring  from  a  aenae  of  the  terrible  oon- 

>  Jut.  xL  4 ;  Hart.  tIL  07 ;  QnintiL  teotoram    ptrati*     Hnnin    et    inter 

vL  8,  105;  8«n.  D$  Traxq.  zU.  |7i  piotaimt    rtmtna,    d    quid    Inenpuit, 

Dt  Am.  Til.  S2. 2  ;   Dt  Prop.  L  G,  4  ;  fnsitu  kttonttl. 

BotalOT,  L'Ojip.  p.  201  Miq.  ^  S^.  70,  fU;Ep.S8,i  17,  mtli* 

■  .(i  Jfor»xi.!  i).IVM9.  X. ;  Bp.  I""*",,'™  J^  "■•"  '  A^^ft 
aj  _j  «-  .  EL.  70  iz-  miUni  poitnt  niii  mortli :  A4 
W  «*;».,  ^  iu.  *a«.ix.inM.qnMrtldtntM«diMm. 

■  4>.   BO,  I  41,  kt  voa  >d  amnam  lapiJioiDiii  dt 
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traat  between  wealth  and  atate  and  an  ignominiona  doom  which 

-was  ever  ready  to  falL  And  to  his  fevered  eye  all  stately  rank 
8«em8  at  last  but  a  precipice  overluuiging  the  abyss,  a  mark  for 
treacheroiu  envy  or  the  epitafuliieaa  of  Fortune.^  "  A  great 
fortune  is  a  great  servitude," '  which,  if  it  has  been  hard  to 
win,  is  harder  still  to  gnard.  And  all  life  is  full  of  these 
pathetic  contrasts.  Reaaure  is  nearest  neighbour  to  pain ;  the 
smnmer  sea  in  a  moment  is  boiling  in  the  tempest ;  the  labour 

-of  long  yeais  is  scattered  in  a  dayj  there  is  always  terror  larking 
under  our  deepest  peace.     And  so  we  reach  the  sad  gospel  of 

.a  oniversal  pessimism ;  "  nothing  is  so  deceitful  and  treacherous 
as  the  life  of  man."  '  No  one  would  knowingly  accept  such  a 
fbtal  gift,  of  which  the  best  that  can  be  said  is  that  the  torture 
is  short,  that  our  first  moment  of  ezisteuco  is  the  first  stage  to 
the  grave.*  Thus  to  Seneca,  with  all  his  theoretical  indiSerence 
to  things  external  to  the  virtuous  will,  with  all  his  admiration 
for  the  invulnerable  wisdom,  withdrawn  is  the  inner  citadel  of 
the  soul,  and  defying  the  worst  that  tyrants  or  fortune  could 
inflict,  the  Uuivwra,  mt<u  became  almost  unendurable.  The 
interest  of  all  this  lies,  not  in  Seneca's  inconsistent^,  but  in  the 

.ni^tmare  which  brooded  on  such  minds  in  the  reign  of  Nero. 

Something  of  tiie  gloom  of  Seneca  was  part  of  the  evil 

heritage  of  a  dass,  conmianding  inexhaustible  wealth  and 

.assailed  by  boundless  temptations  to  self-indulgence,  which 
had  been  offered  by  the  conquest  of  East  and  West.     The 

-weary  senses  failed  to  respond  to  the  infinite  sensual  seductions 
which  surrounded  the  Roman  noble  £rom  his  earliest  years. 
If  he  did  not  succeed  in  squandering  his  fortune,  he  often 

-exhausted  too  early  his  capacity  for  healthy  joy  in  life,  and 
tlie  nemesis  of  sated  appetite  and  disillusionment  too  surely 
cast  its  shadow  over  his  later  years.  Prurient  slander  was 
rife  in  those  days,  and  we  are  not  bound  to  accept  all  ibs 
tales  about  Seneca.  Yet  there  are  passages  in  his  writings 
which  leave   the   impression  that,  although    be   may   have 

cultivated  a  Pyth^rean  aceticism  in  his  youth,"  he  did  not 

>  Ad  Marc  x.  TyOtaganm  disdplin*  nndar  thi  In- 

*  Ad  Polyt.  Ti.  flaoiiM  of  Sotion,  &  pupil  of  Sextiu, 

*  Ad  Mare.  xziL  1 8.  '  but  gars  it  np  on  tlie  proicnption  of 
'  Ad  iW«&  iz.;  &.J1t  ^i  Mare.  Mupaettd  ritM  in  ths  nign  of  llborinL 

-ud.  17.  oC  floBt.  Ta.M;ct.  Z«Jler,  2>m  PM. 

*  ^  108,  I  IT.    H*  adoptMl  tlu      dtrOr.ULl,  MS. 
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altogother  escape  the  teint  of  his  time.'  Hia  enonuons 
fortttne  did  not  all  come  bj  happy  chance  or  the  bounty  of 
the  empovr.*  His  gardens  and  palace,  with  all  its  prioress 
funitaro,  most  have  been  acquired  because  at  one  time  he 
felt  pleaatiTe  in  sach  Inxnriea  A  soul  so  paaaioiiatB  in  its 
rennnciation  may,  according  to  laws  of  human  nature,  have 
been  once  as  passionate  in  indulgence.  In  his  case,  as  so 
often  in  Uie  history  of  the  Church,  the  saint  may  have  had  a 
terrible  repentance. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  this  peasimiam  is  more  the 
result  of  the  contrast  between  Seneca's  ideal  of  the  principate, 
and  the  d^radation  of  its  power  in  the  hands  of  his  pupil 
Nero.  Seneca  may  have  been  regarded  once  as  a  poesibla 
candidate  for  the  throne,  but  he  was  no  conspirator  or  te- 
Tolationary.*  He  would  have  condemned  the  visionaries 
whose  mdenesB  provoked  even  the  tolerant  Vespasian.*  In  a 
letter,  whidi  mnet  have  been  written  during  the  Neroniau 
terror,  he  emphatically  repudiatee  the  idea  that  tite  votaries  of 
{diiloeophy  are  refractory  subjects.  Their  great  need  is  quiet 
and  security.  They  should  suiely  reverence  him  who,  by  his 
aleepleas  watcli,  guards  what  they  meet  value,  just  as,  on  a 
meicbanbnan,  the  owner  of  the  most  precious  part  of  the 
cargo  will  be  most  grateful  for  Uie  protection  of  the  god 
of  the  sea.^  Seneca  woold  have  his  philoeophio  bretloen 
give  no  offence  by  loud  eelf-assertion  or  a  parade  of  superior 
wisdom.'  In  that  deceitful  dawn  of  his  pupil's  reign,  Seneca 
had  written  a  treatise  in  which  he  had  striven  to  charm  him 
\fj  the  ideal  of  a  paternal  monarchy,  in  the  consciousness  of 
its  god'like  power  ever  delighting  in  mercy  and  pity,  tender  to 
the  afflicted,  gentle  even  to  the  criminaL  It  is  very  much  the 
ideal  of  Fliny  and  Dion  Chrysostom  under  the  strong  and 
temperate  rule  of  Tn^jan.*  Addressed  to  one  of  die  worst 
emperois,  it  seems,  to  one  looking  back,  almost  a  satire.  Y«A 
WB  should  remember  that,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  Nero, 
with  all  his  wild  depravity,  appears  to  have  had  a  strange 
charm  for  many,  even  to  the  end.     The  men  who  trembled 

■  Sen.  ^.  rs,  1 8. 
*  i&  108,  1 1. 
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under  the  sombre  and  hypocritical  Domitaan,  regretted  the 
wild  gaiety  and  bonhomie  of  Nero,  and  each  apring,  for 
years  after  his  death,  flowers  were  laid  by  nnkaown  hands 
upon  hia  grave.*  The  charm  of  boyhood,  with  glitnpaee  of 
some  generous  instincts,  may  for  a  time  have  deceived  even 
the  ezperienced  man  of  the  world  and  the  brooding  analyst  of 
character.  But  it  is  more  probable  that  the  piece  is  rather  a 
warning  than  a  propheoy.  Seneca  had  watched  all  the  caprices 
of  an  imperial  tyrant,  dmnk  with  a  sense  of  omnipotence, 
having  in  bis  veins  the  maddening  taint  of  ancestral  vice,^ 
with  nerves  unstrung  by  maniacal  exceeaes,  brooding  in  the  vast 
solitudes  of  the  Palatine  till  he  became  frenzied  with  terror, 
striking  dowa  possible  rivals,  at  first  from  fear  or  greed,'  in  the 
end  &om  the  wild  beasfa  loat  for  blood,  and  the  voluptoary's 
delight  in  suffering.  The  prophecy  of  the  father  as  to  tiia 
fotore  of  Agrippina's  son  *  found  probaUy  an  echo  in  the  fears 
of  his  tutor.  But,  in  spite  of  hia  forebodings,  Seneca  thought 
the  attempt  to  save  him  worth  making.  He  first  appeala  to 
his  imagination.  Nero  has  succeeded  to  a  vice^^erency  of  God 
on  earth."  He  is  the  arbiter  of  life  and  death,  on  whose  vrord 
the  fortunes  of  citizens,  the  happiness  or  misery  of  whole 
peoples  depend.  Bjs  innocence  raises  the  highest  hopes.' 
But  the  imperial  task  is  heavy,  and  its  perils  are  appalling. 
The  emperor  is  the  one  bond  by  which  the  world-empire  is 
held  together ;  ^  he  is  its  vital  breath.  Man,  the  hardest  of  all 
animalB  to  govern,^  can  only  be  governed  long  by  love,  and  love 
can  only  be  won  by  beneficence  and  gentleness  to  the  froward- 
ness  of  men.  In  his  god-like  place,  the  prince  shoold  imitate 
the  mercy  of  the  gods.'  Wielding  illimitable  power,  he  is  yet 
the  servant  of  all,  and  cannot  usurp  the  licence  of  the  private 
subjects  He  is  like  one  of  the  heavenly  orbs,  boond  I7  in- 
evitable  law  to  move  onward  in  a  fixed  orbit,  unswerving  and 
unresting.  If  he  relies  on  cruel  fbrce,  rather  than  on 
clemency,  he  will  sink  to  the  level  of  the  tyrant  and  meet 

>  Bust.  Dom.  28,  Ntro,  67 ;  ef.  Tw.  ■  Snet  Calig.  88. 

Sid,  i.  7,  ipu  >etu  Oalbae  inuni  aa  *  Id.  Ntro,  6. 

foitidio  ent  &dra«tu  jnTentae  Neroiii*  '  Dt  OUm.  i,  1,  B  Zi  electiuqoa  mm 

Bt  imparetont  forma  ac  deoort  eorpoiia  qui  in  teniB  daonmi  vies  foiigmr. 

,  .  .  oompanntibiu,  *  Ji.  L  B  G- 

'  anet  Galig.  SO ;  cf.  8«n.  Nto.  M.  ^  lb,  H,  1,  ille  vincnlnm  p«r  quod 

18  ;  Dt  Ira,  L  30  j  li.  8S  ;  liL  18  ;  ^  napublica  oohaerat,  ills  ipiritiu  vitali*. 
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hia  propw  taXe}  Cruelty  in  a  king  only  multipIieB  hii 
enemies  and  BnTenoms  hatred.  Id  that  &tal  path  there  is  no 
tuimng  back.  The  king,  once  dreaded  hy  his  people,  loses 
his  nerve  and  stiikes  oat  blindly  in  eelf-defence.'  The 
fttmoephere  of  treachery  and  siupicion  thickens  around  him, 
and,  in  the  end,  what,  to  his  maddened  mind,  seemed  at  fiist  a 
Htem  necessity  becomes  a  mere  lust  for  blood. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  Seneca  was  really,  to  some  extent, 
the  cause  of  the  grotesque  or  tragic  fiulore  of  Nero.*  The 
riietorical  spirit,  which  breathes  through  all  Seneca's  writings, 
may  certainly  be  an  evil  influence  in  tiie  edncation  of  a  ruler 
of  men.  llie  habit  of  playing  with  words,  of  aiming  at 
momentary  effect,  with  slight  r^ard  to  truth,  may  inspire  the 
ezdtable  vanity  of  the  artist,  but  is  hardly  the  temper  for 
dealing  with  the  hard  problems  of  government  And  the 
dazzling  piotura  of  the  boundless  power  of  a  Boman  emperor, 
which  Seneca  put  before  his  pupil,  in  order  to  heighten  his 
Huse  of  responsibility,  might  intoxicate  a  mind  naturally  prone 
to  grandiose  visions,  while  the  sober  lesson  would  be  easily 
(iffgotten.  The  spectacle  of  "  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  and 
ill  the  glory  of  them  "  at  his  feet  was  a  dangerous  temptation 
to  a  temperament  like  Nero's.*  Arrogance  and  cruelty  were 
in  \he  blood  of  the  DomitiL  Nero's  grandfather,  when  only 
aedUe,  had  compelled  the  censor  to  give  place  to  him ;  be 
had  produced  Boman  matrons  in  pantomime,  and  given  gladia- 
torial shows  with  such  profusion  of  cruelty,  as  to  shock  that 
not  very  tender-hearted  age."  The  father  of  the  emperor,  in 
addition  to  crimes  of  fraud,  perjury,  and  incest,  had,  in  the 
open  fonuQ,  torn  out  the  eye  of  a  Boman  knight,  and  deliber- 
ately trampled  a  child  under  his  horse's  feet  on  the  Appian 
Way.'  Tet  such  is  the  strange  complexity  of  human  nature, 
that  Nero  seems  by  naturo  not  to  have  been  destitute  of  some 
gaunma  and  amiable  qualities.  We  need  not  lay  too  much 
■tress  on  the  innocence  ascribed  to  him  by  Seneca.^  Nor  need 
we  attribute  to  Nero's  initiative  the  sound  or  benevolent  measures 
which  chaiactetised  the  b^inning  of  his  reign.    But  he  showed 

'  Ik  Clem,  i.  12.  bm  morUlibm  piMnt  eleettuqtiB  niin 

'  iL  i.  IS,  %  loalan  enim  MMlaribm  qui  in  tarrii  deonun  fica  fnngenrl 
tandanint  '  Snat  Nero,  &  i. 

*  Baun,  L'AmUAr.  p.  126.  *  /ft.  e.  6. 
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at  one  time  Bome  indtutiy  and  care  in  perfonning  his  jndidal 
yroA}  He  eaw  the  necessitj,  in  the  interests  of  pnblic  health 
and  safety,  of  remodelling  the  narrow  streets  and  mean  in- 
sanitaiT'  dwellings  of  Bome.*  His  conception  of  the  iBthmian 
oanal,  if  the  engineering  piohlem  could  have  been  conquered, 
woold  have  been  an  immense  boon  to  traders  with  the  Aegean. 
Even  his  qainqnennial  festival,  inspired  bj  the  Qreek  contests 
in  music  and  gynmastic,'  represented  a  finer  ideal  of  such  gather- 
ings, which  was  much  needed  hj  a  race  devoted  to  the  coarae 
realism  of  pantomime  and  the  butchery  of  the  arena.  Fierce  and 
incalculably  capricious  as  he  could  be,  JS'ero,  at  his  best,  bad 
also  a  softer  side.  He  had  a  craving  for  love  and  appreciation*; 
some  of  his  cruelty  was  probably  the  revenge  for  the  denial 
of  it  He  was  singularly  patient  of  lampoons  and  invective 
against  himself.'  Althou^  he  could  be  bmt&l  in  his  treatment 
(^  women,  he  also  knew  how  to  inspire  real  affection,  and  perhaps 
in  a  flew  cases  return  it  He  seems  to  have  had  something  (^ 
leal  love  for  Acte,  his  mistress.  His  old  nurses  consoled  him 
in  his  last  hour  of  agony,  and,  along  with  the  fitithful  Acte, 
laid  the  last  of  his  race  in  the  vault  of  the  Domitil'  Nero 
must  have  had  something  of  that  charm  which  leads  women  in 
every  age  to  foiget  faults,  and  even  crimes  in  the  men  whom 
they  have  once  loved.  And  the  strange,  lingering  superstition, 
which  disturbed  the  early  Church,  and  which  looked  for  his 
reappearance  down  to  the  eleventh  century,  could  hardly  have 
gathered  laroond  an  utterly  mean  and  mediocre  character.^ 

When  Nero  uttered  the  words  "  Qualia  artifex  pereo,"  '  he 
gave  not  only  his  own  interpretation  of  his  life,  be  also  revealed 
one  great  secret  of  its  ghastly  failure.  It  may  be  admitted 
that  Nero  had  a  cotain  artistic  enthusiasm,  a  real  ambititm  to 
excel.*  He  painted  with  some  skill,  he  composed  verses  not 
without  a  certain  grace.  In  spite  of  serious  natural  defects, 
he  took  endless  pains  to  acquire  the  technique  of  a  singer. 
Ear  into  the  night  ha  would  sit  in  rapt  enthusiasm  listening  to 

'  Siwt  ITrro,  e.  IS ;  cf.  D<im.  a  viU.  ■  A.  e.  60. 

1   n"^  h  ""^i-.*    .       ■               1  '  ^eia^,  L'AKtkhir.  p.  818. 

■  i&  b  13,  UMtltnIt  et  qninqnaniuli  ,  o    ..    «■             tt,     -a            r.  ^ 
oerbuDMi  prImDi  omidnm  BomM  more  Suet  Nwto,  e.  tS  ;  B«aiii,  L  A»- 
Qmteo  triplM,  ate.  "^-  "0.  sqq. 
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the  affects  of  Terpnm,  and  trjTB%  to  cop;  them.^  His  aitistio 
tour  in  Greece,  which  lowered  him  so  mooh  in  the  ej^es  of  the 
West,  was  leally  inspired  by  the  passion  to  find  a  sTmpathetio 
ndiGoice  which  he  coold  not  find  at  Borne.  And,  in  spite  of 
bis  arrogance  and  vanity,  he  had  a  wholesome  d^erence  for  the 
utiatdc  judgment  of  Greece.  Yet  it  is  very  striking  that  in  Un 
records  of  his  reign,  the  most  liftmning  aocnsation  is  that  he 
diggraoed  tiie  purple  by  exhibitions  on  the  stage.  His  songs 
to  the  lyre,  his  impenonation  of  the  parturient  Caaace  or  the 
mad  HercnleB,  did  as  mach  to  cause  his  overthrow  as  his 
muidets  of  Britannicus  and  Agrippina.*  The  stoat  Roman 
soldier  and  the  Pythagorean  apostle  have  the  same  scorn 
for  the  imperial  charioteer  and  aetor.  A  false  literary 
amlntum,  bom  of  a  false  system  of  education,  was  the  bane 
of  Boman  cnltnie  for  many  ages.  The  dilettante  artist  on 
the  throne  in  the  fiist  centory  had  many  a  successor  in  the 
literary  arts  among  the  grand  se^eors  of  the  fifth.  They 
coold  play  with  their  iDgeniooa  tricks  of  verse  in  sight  of 
the  Gothic  camp-firea  He  could  contend  for  the  wreath  at 
Olympia  when  his  faithfol  freedman  was  snmmoning  him 
bKk  by  t^  news  that  the  West  was  seething  with  revolt.* 

Nero's  mother  had  dissuaded  him  from  the  study  of  philo- 
Bcpphy ;  his  tutor  debarred  him  horn  the  study  of  the  manly 
watory  of  the  great  days.*  The  world  was  now  to  leant  Uie 
meanii^  <^  a  false  artistio  ambition,  divorced  &om  a  sense 
of  reality  and  dnty.  Aeetheticism  may  be  only  B  love  of 
sensational  efTeota,  with  no  glimpse  of  ttie  ideal  It  may  be 
a  hypocriticBl  materialism,  screening  itself  under  divine  names. 
In  this  taste  27ero  waa  the  true  representative  of  his  age.  It 
was  deeply  tainted  with  that  mere  passion  for  the  grandiose 
and  startling,  and  for  feverish  intellectual  effects,  which  a  true 
eoltore  spurns  as  a  desecratdon  of  art*  Mere  magnitode  and 
portentonaness,  the  realiatio  expression  of  physical  agcmy,  the 
ooane  flush  of  a  balf-sensnal  pleasure,  captivated  a  vulgar 
tiste,  *'to  which  orapulons  excitement  and  a  fever  of  the 
Mnses  took  the  {dace  of  the  purer  ardours  and  visions  of  the 

'  Burt.  Hmv,  e.  68,  0.  so,  at:  a.  34.  axtidrti ;    But.  Ktnt,  a.  SI ;   D.  Cut. 
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spirit^  Nero  paid  Uie  penalty  of  oatragiiig  the  conveutioiial 
|n«jadioeB  of  the  Boman.  And  yet  he  was  in  some  lespecte 
in  ULOioogb  eympathy  with  the  meases.  Hia  lavish  games 
and  apectaolea  atoned  to  some  extent  for  his  aberratdona  of 
Hellenism.  He  was  generous  end  waatefol,  and  he  enoooraged 
waste  in  others,*  and  waste  ie  always  popular  till  the  bill  has 
to  be  paid.  He  waa  a  "  cupitor  incredibilium." '  The  prorinoe 
of  A&ica  waa  ransacked  to  find  the  fabled  treasure  of  Dida* 
Explorers  were  sent  to  pierce  the  mysterioas  barrier  of  tJie 
Caacasus,  and  discover  the  secret  sources  of  the  Nile.  He  had 
great  engineering  schemes  which  might  seem  baffling  even  to 
modem  skill,  and  which  almost  rivalled  Uie  wildest  dreuos  of 
Uie  lunatic  brain  of  Caligula."  Hia  Qolden  House,  in  a  park 
abetching  from  the  Palatine  to  the  heights  of  the  Esqniline, 
was  on  a  scale  of  more  than  oriental  magnificence.  At  last 
the  master  of  the  world  was  properly  lodged.  With  colonnades 
three  miles  long,  with  its  lakes  and  pastures  and  sylvan  glades, 
it  needed  only  a  second  Nero  in  Otho  to  dream  of  adding  to 
its  splendour,*  To  such  a  prince  the  astiologers  might  well 
predict  another  m<niarchy  enthroned  on  Mount  Zion,  with 
the  domimon  of  t^e  East^  The  materialist  dreamer  waa,  like 
Kapoleon  I.,  without  a  rudimentary  moral  sense.  Stained 
witli  the  foulest  enormities  himself,  he  had  a  rooted  conviction 
that  virtue  was  a  pretence,  and  that  all  men  were  equally 
depraved.^  Hie  surroundings  gave  him  some  excuse  for 
thinking  so.  He  was  bom  into  a  circle  which  believed  chiefly 
in  "  the  lost  of  the  eye  and  the  pride  of  life."  He  formed  a 
circle  many  of  whom  perished  in  the  carnage  of  Bedriacom. 
With  a  treasuiy  drained  by  insane  profusion,  Kero  resorted  to 
rapine  and  judicial  muider  to  re[01enish  it.'  The  spendthrift 
seldom  has  scruples  in  repairing  his  extravagance.  The 
temples  were  naturally  plundered  by  the  man  who,  having  no 
religion,  was  at  least  honest  enough  to  deride  aU  religions.'" 
The  artistic  treasures  of  Greece  were  carried  oS*  by  the  votary 
of  Greek  art ;  the  gold  and  silver  images  of  her  shrines  were 
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KDt  to  die  meltiug-pot.'  TTngrateM  testators  paid  their  due 
lanlty  after  death ;  and  delation,  watching  every  word  or 
geetom,  Btilfally  supplied  the  needed  tale  of  victims  for  plunder. 
h  is  all  a  hackneyed  story.  Tet  it  ia  perhaps  necessary  to 
isrive  it  onoe  more  to  explain  the  suppressed  terror  and 
SagBriug  i^ony  of  the  last  days  of  Seneca. 

Tlie  imprewions  of  the  Terror  which  we  receive  tswa. 
Seneca  are  powerful  and  almost  oppressive.  A  thick  atmo- 
sphere c^  gloom  and  fbieboding  seems  to  stifle  us  as  we  turn 
Ub  pages.  But  Seneca  deals  rather  in  shadowy  bint  and 
valed  anggeBtion  than  in  definite  statement.  For  the  minute 
pietore  of  that  awful  scene  of  degndation  we  mnst  torn  to 
Taritna.  He  wrote  in  the  fresh  dawn  of  an  age  of  fimcied 
freedom,  when  the  gloom  of  the  tyranny  seemed  to  have 
Boddenly  vanished  like  an  evil  dream.  Yet  he  cannot  shake 
off  the  sense  of  horror  and  d^gust  which  {ifteen  years  of 
^oble  compliance  or  silent  aoffering  have  bomt  into  his  sonL 
Evea  tmder  the  manly,  tolerant  role  of  Trajan,  be  hardly  seems 
to  have  regained  his  breath.'  He  can  scarcely  believe  that 
Ae  li^t  has  come  at  last  His  attdtade  to  the  tyranny  is 
iMmiilisTIji  different  from  that  of  Seneca.  The  son  of  the 
provincial  from  Cordova  views  the  scene  rather  as  the  cosmo- 
palitan  moralist,  imperilled  by  his  fange  fortune  and  the 
HSf^boarhood  of  the  terrible  palace.  Tacitus  looks  at  it  as 
Ae  Bomao  Senator,  steeped  in  all  old  Soman  tradition,  ooriog 
little  for  philoeophy,  but  caring  intensely  for  old  Koman  dignity 
and  the  prestige  of  that  great  order,  which  be  had  seen  humbled 
tnd  decimated.'  The  feeling  of  Seneca  is  that  of  a  Stoic  monk, 
isolated  in  a  comer  of  his  vast  palace,  now  trembling  beftnv 
the  imperial  jealousy,  which  his  wealth  and  celebrity  may 
dmw  down  upon  him,  and  again  seeking  consolation  in 
tboo^ts  of  God  and  eternity  which  might  often  seem  to 
bdoDg  to  Thomas  &  Kempis.  The  tone  of  Tacitus  is  some- 
tiraes  that  of  a  man  who  sbonld  have  Lived  in  the  age  of  the 
Samnite  or  the  Carthsginian  wars,  before  luxury  and  factiouB 
ambition  had  sapped  the  moral  strength  of  the  great  aristocratic 
caste,  while  his  feelings  are  divided  between  grim  anger  at 
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a  onid  destaoy,  and  eoomfal  regrat  for  the  weakness  and  the 
Betf-ahandonment  of  a  class  vhich  had  been  once  so  gieat. 
The  feelings  of  Seneca  express  themselves  rather  in  ihetoiical 
self-pi^.  The  feelings  of  Tacitus  find  vent  in  words  which 
sometimes  veil  a  pathoe  too  proud  for  effusive  utterance,  soma- 
times  cut  like  lancet  points,  and  which,  in  their  concentrated 
moral  scorn,  have  left  an  eternal  brand  of  infamy  on  names 
of  historic  renowa 

More  than  forty  years  had  passed  between  the  date  of 
Seneca's  last  letters  to  Lodlius  and  the  entry  of  Tacitus  on  his 
career  ss  a  historian.'  He  was  a  child  when  Seneca  died.* 
His  life  is  known  to  us  only  from  a  few  stray  glimpses  in  the 
Letters  of  Pliny,*  eked  out  l^  the  inferences  of  modem 
erudition.  As  a  young  boy,  he  most  have  often  heard  the 
tales  of  the  ertistio  follies  and  the  orgies  of  Nero,  and  the 
ghastly  cruelties  of  the  end  of  his  reign.  As  a  lad  of  fifteen,  he 
may  have  witnessed  something  of  the  carnival  of  blood  and 
lust  which  appropriately  dosed  the  r^ime  of  the  Julio- 
Clandian  Una  He  entered  on  his  eumu  Acmorum  in  the  reign 
of  Vespasian,  and  attained  the  praetorehip  under  Domitian.* 
A  military  command  probably  withdrew  him  from  Bome  foi 
three  years  durii^  the  tyranny  of  the  last  Flavian.*  He  was 
oonsol  suffectus  in  97,  and  tiiea  held  the  proconsnlship  of  Asia. 
It  cannot  be  doubted  from  his  own  words  that,  as  a  senator, 
he  had  to  witness  tamely  the  Curia  beset  with  soldiery,  the 
noblest  women  driven  into  exile,  and  men  of  the  highest  rank 
and  virtue  condemned  to  death  on  venal  testimony  in  the  secret 
tribona]  of  the  Alban  Palace.  His  hand  helped  to  drag 
Helvidius  to  the  diugeon,  and  was  stained  with  the  blood  of 
Seneda  He  lived  long  enough  under  a  better  prince  to 
leave  an  unfading  picture  of  the  tragedy  of  solitary  and 
remorseless  power,  but  not  long  (mongh  to  forget  the  horrors 
and  degradation  through  which  he  had  passed. 

The  claim  of  Tacitus  to  have  been  uninfluenced  by  passion 

1  BweM   di«d    in   Sfi  a.d.      The 
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or  pttrtiali^  ^  has  been  diapoted  hj  a  modem  school  of  critics.' 
^  from  a  lore  of  Caesuisia  and  strong  govenuoent, 
from  the  scholarly  weaknese  for  finding  a  new 
iatapretation  of  hiatory,  the  great  historic  painter  of  tlie 
J»lk>-Clandian  deepotiam  has  been  represented  as  an  acrid 
ifaetorician  of  tiie  Senatwial  reacticm,  a  dreamer  who  loc^ 
back  iristfiilly  to  the  old  Bepublio,  belonging  to  one  of  those 
haai^ty  dioLes  of  the  old  r^;ime  which  were  always  in  chronic 
revolt^  which  lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  Bospicion  and  poison- 
oaa  goanp,  and  nourished  its  dreams  and  hatreds  till  fiction 
and  £act  melted  into  one  another  in  gloomy  retrospect.'  He 
is  the  great  literary  avenger  of  the  Senate  after  ita  loi^ 
smgimuuy  conflict  with  the  principate,  using  the  freedom  of 
tike  new  order  to  blaoken  tJie  character  of  princes  who  had 
been  forced,  in  tiie  interests  of  the  world-wide  emjoie,  to  ^^t 
and  to  eraah  a  selfish  and  narrow-minded  oaatSL* 

"Ttub  weakness  of  all  such  estimates  of  Tadtas  lies  in  their 
bilare  to  recognise  the  complex  natore  of  the  man,  the 
mingled  and  crossing  influences  of  training,  official  experience, 
aoeial  environment,  and  lofty  moral  ideals ' ;  it  lies  even  more 
in  a  misconception  of  his  aims  as  a  historian.  Tacitus  was  a 
great  orator,  and  tlie  spirit  of  the  rhetorical  school,  combined 
with  the  force  and  dexterity  of  s^le  which  it  could  com- 
municate, left  the  greatest  Soman  historians  with  a  less 
rigcnons  sense  of  truth  than  their  weakest  modem  suocessora 
flAen  poasess.*  No  Soman  ever  rose  to  the  Thucydidean 
Huiception  of  history.  Moreover  Tacitus,  although  originally 
not  of  the  h^^hest  social  rank,''  belonged  to  the  aristocratlB 
dasB  by  sympathy  and  associations.  Like  Suetonius,  he 
neoesoarily  drew  much  of  his  information  itom.  the  memories 
of  great  houses  and  the  tales  of  the  elders  who  had  lived 
throng    the   evil  days.'      He  acquired  thus  many    of  the 
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ptejadicea  of  a  olaas  which,  from  its  biatory,  and  atiU  more 
from  ita  edncatdon,  son^t  its  ideals  in  the  past  rather  than 
in  the  future.  He  mingled  in  those  circles,  which  in  evezy 
age  disguise  the  meannesa  and  bittemeas  of  gossip  bj  the 
airy  artistic  touch  of  audacious  wit,  polished  in  many  social 
enconnteis.  He  had  himself  witnessed  the  triumph  of  dela- 
tion and  the  oold  cruelty  of  Domitian.  Fe  had  shared  in 
tiie  humiliation  of  the  Senate  which  had  been  cowed  into 
acquiescence  in  his  worst  ezceoses.  And  the  spectacle  had 
inspired  him  with  a  horror  of  unchedied  power  in  tlie  hands 
of  a  bod  man,  and  a  gloomy  distrust  of  that  human  nature 
which  could  sink  to  such  ignoble  aervility.'  Yet  on  the 
other  hand  Tacitua  had  gained  practical  experience  in  high 
office,  both  as  soldier  and  administrator,  which  has  always  a 
sobering  effect  on  the  judgment.  He  realised  the  difficulties 
of  gOTBmment  and  the  nnreasouableness  of  ordinary  men, 
IBtence  he  has  no  sympathy  with  a  doctrinaire  and  chimerical 
opposition  even  under  tiie  worst  goTemmeat'  Howevei  much 
he  might  respect  the  high  character  of  the  philosophic 
enthusiasta  of  the  day,  he  distruated  their  theatrical  defiance 
of  power,  and  he  threw  his  shield  over  a  discreet  reaeire, 
vhidi  could  foi^  that  it  was  serving  a  tyrant  in  serving 
the  commonweal^L*  Tacitua  may  at  times  express  himself 
with  a  stem  melancholy  bittemeas,  which  might  at  first 
Mem  to  mark  him  as  a  revolutionary  dreamer,  avenging  an 
OQtraged  political  ideal  Such  an  interpretation  would  be  a 
grave  mistake,  which  he  would  himself  have  been  the  fiist  to 
correct.  The  ideal  which  he  is  avenging  ia  not  a  political, 
but  a  moral  ideal.*  The  bitter  sadness  is  that  of  the  profound 
analyst  of  character,  witb  a  temperament  of  almost  feverish 
intensity  and  nervous  force.  The  interest  of  history  to 
Thnoydides  and  Polybius  lies  in  the  political  lessons  which 
it  may  teach  posterity.  Its  interest  to  Tacitus  lies  in  the 
discovery  of  hidden  motives  and  the  secret  of  character,  in 
watching  the  stages  of  an  inevitable  degeneracy,  the  moral 
preparation  for  a  dark,  inglorious  end.      And    the   analyst 
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was  a  corionaly  Tivid  painter  of  character,  the  character  of 
indiTidoalB,  of  periodB,  and  of  peoples.  Hia  portraits  bom 
themselTea  into  the  imaginative  meraory,  so  that  the  impres- 
Bua,  once  seized,  can  never  be  lost.  Tiberius  and  Claudiae 
asd  Neio,  Measalina  and  Agrippina,  in  spite  of  the  moat 
mcodant  critioiBm,  will  live  for  ever  as  they  have  been 
pcntrayed  by  the  fervid  imagination  of  Tacitus.  Nor  is  he 
less  eearcbiiig  and  vivid  in  depicting  the  collective  feeling 
aad  character  of  maeaes  of  men.  We  watch  the  alternating 
fmy  and  repentance  of  the  matinons  l^ions  of  GtennanicDS,^ 
cr  the  mingled  fierceness  and  sorrow  with  which  they 
wandered  among  the  bleaching  bones  on  the  lost  battlefield 
of  YsTos,'  01  the  passion  of  grief  and  admiration  with  which 
the  praetorian  cohorts  kissed  the  self-inflicted  wonnds  of 
Otho.'  Or,  again,  we  follow  the  changing  moods  of  the 
Boaan  populace,  passing  &om  ai^er  and  grief  to  short-lived 
joy,  and  then  to  deep  silent  sotiow,  at  the  varying  nunonrs 
bom  the  Sast  abont  the  health  of  Qermanicns.*  In  Tacitus 
evente  are  nearly  always  seen  in  their  morel  setting.  The 
misery  and  shame  of  the  burning  of  the  Capitol  hf  the 
A^telliims  are  heightened  by  the  thought  that  the  cataatrophe 
is  caused  by  the  madness  of  civil  strife.'  In  the  awfol 
eoofliot  which  n^;ed  &om  street  to  street,  the  boiroi  con- 
sists in  the  miztore  of  cruelty  and  licence.  The  baths  and 
taotfaels  and  taverns  are  crowded  at  t^e  very  hoar  when  the 
neighbouring  ways  are  piled  with  corpses  and  running  with 
blood ;  the  rush  of  indulgence  paused  not  for  a  mtHnent ;  men 
seemed  to  revel  in  the  public  disaatera.  There  was  blood- 
Bhed  euoagh  in  the  days  of  Cinna  and  Solla,  but  Uie  world 
WBB  at  least  spared  such  a  carnival  of  lust'  Even  in 
reporting  or  imagining  the  speech  of  Galgacus  to  his  warriors 
m  the  Grampiana,''  even  in  the  pictures  of  the  German 
ttibes,'  the  ethical  interest  is  always  foremost.  The  cruel 
terror  of  the  prince,  the  effeminacy  and  abandoned  adulation 
of  the  nobles,  the  grossness  and  fierceness  of  the  maasee, 
contrasted  with  the  loyalty,  chastity,  and  hardihood  of  the 
German  clans,  seem  to  have  dimly  foreshadowed  to  Tacitus 
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a  danger  &om  which  all  true  BomanB  averted  their  eyes  till 
the  end.^ 

The  key  to  the  iuteTpietation  of  Tacitua  is  to  regard  him 
as  a  moralist  rather  than  a  poUtidan.  And  he  is  a  moialist 
with  a  Bad,  clioging  peasiiaism*  He  is  doomed  to  be  the 
chronicler  of  an  evil  time,  although  he  vill  Bare  from  oblivion 
the  traces  and  relica  of  ancient  virtae.'  He  has  Seneca's 
pessimist  theory  of  evolution.  The  early  equality  and  peace  and 
temperance  have  been  lost  through  a  steady  growth  of  greed 
and  egotistic  ambition.*  It  is  in  the  past  we  must  seek  our 
ideals;  it  is  from  the  past  we  derive  our  strength.  Witii 
the  same  gloomy  view  of  bis  oootemporaries  as  M.  AoreliuB 
had,'  be  holds  vaguely  a  similar  view  of  cycles  in  human 
afihirB.*  And  probably  the  fairest  hope  which  ever  visited  the 
mind  of  TacitoB  was  that  of  a  return  to  the  simplicity  of  a  long 
gone  ^e.  He  haOed  the  accession  of  Vespasian  and  of  Trajan 
as  a  happy  change  to  purer  manners  and  to  freedom  of  speech.' 
But  the  reign  of  Vespasian  had  been  followed  by  the  gloomy 
suspicious  despotism  of  Domitian.  Who  could  be  sure  about 
the  successors  of  Trajan  ?  Tacitus  hardly  shared  the  enthusiasm 
and  exuberant  hopes  expressed  by  his  friend  Pliny  in  his 
Panegyric.  It  was  a  natural  outbreak  of  joy  at  escapic^  from 
the  dungeon,  and  the  personal  character  of  Trajan  succeeded 
in  partially  veiling  the  overwhelming  force  of  the  emperor 
under  the  figment  of  the  freely  accepted  rule  of  the  first  citizen. 
Tacitus  no  doubt  fait  as  great  satis&ction  as  his  frieud  at  the 
suppression  of  the  informers,  the  restored  freedom  of  speech, 
the  recovered  dignity  of  the  Senate,  the  prince's  respect  for  old 
republiean  forms  and  etiquette.^  He  f^t  probably  even  keener 
pleasure  that  virtue  and  talent  had  no  loiter  to  hide  them- 
selves from  a  jealous  eye,  and  that  the  whole  tone  of  society 
was  being  raised  by  the  temperate  example  of  the  emperor. 
But  he  did  not  share  Pliny's  illusions  as  to  the  prince's  altered 
position  under  the  new  r^ime.  The  old  Bepublic  was  gone 
for  ever.'    It  was  still  Maa  rule  of  one  man,  on  whose  character 
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ererythiiig  depended.  He  would  never  have  joined  Hataroh 
■od  Dion  in  exalting  the  emperor  to  tiie  rank  of  vio^erent 
of  Gk>dL  With  his  experience  and  psychologic  skill,  he 
was  bound  to  r^aid  all  solitaiy  power  aa  a  terrible  danger 
both  to  its  holder  and  bis  subjects.'  "Gapax  imperii,  nid 
imperasset"  condensss  a  whole  disquisition  on  imperialism. 
In  troth,  Tacitus,  like  many  thoughtM  students  of  politics, 
bad  little  &itii  in  mere  political  forms  and  namea.*  Thcr^  are 
(^n  the  merest  impostiue :  tbey  depend  greatly  on  the  apirit 
■nd  social  tone  which  lie  behind  them.  In  the  abstract, 
peihaps,  Tacitus  would  have  given  a  preference  to  aristooBcy. 
Sat  he  saw  how  easily  it  might  pass  into  a  selfish  despotism.* 
He  had  no  faith  in  the  people  or  in  popular  government,  with 
its  oostable  excitability.  He  admitted  that  the  conqnesta  of 
Bome,  ^otietic  ambition,  and  die  long  anarchy  of  ^e  Civil 
Wars  had  made  the  rule  of  one  inevitabla  But  monarchy 
easily  glides  into  tyranny,  and  he  accepts  the  Empire  only  as  a 
perilous  neceasi^  which  may  be  justified  by  the  advent  of  a 
good  prince.  The  hereditary  suocession,  which  had  been  grafted 
on  the  principate  of  Augustas,  had  inflicted  on  the  world  a 
sacceasion  of  fools  or  monsters.  The  only  hope  lay  in  elevating 
the  standard  of  virtue,  and  in  the  choice  of  a  worthy  snccesscv 
by  the  forms  of  adoptdon.*  The  one  had  in  his  own  time  given 
the  world  a  Domitian,  and  was  destined  within  three  generationa 
to  give  it  a  Commodus.  The  other  secured  to  it  the  peaca  and 
Older  of  the  age  of  which  Tacitua  saw  the  dawn.' 

The  motive  of  Tacitus  was  essentially  ethical,  and  his  moral 
standard  was  in  many  respects  lofty.  Yet  his  standard  was 
■ometimes  limited  by  the  prejudices  of  his  class.  He  cherished 
the  old  Boman  ideal  of  "  virtus  "  rather  than  the  Stoic  gospel 
of  a  cosmopolitan  brotherhood  of  man.*  IJke  Pliny,  he  f^t 
little  horror  at  gladiatorial  combats,^  although  he  may  have  had 
a  certain  contempt  for  tiie  r^e  for  theio.  He  had  probably 
tsa  lees  humane  feelings  tiian  Pliny  on  the  subject  of  slavery.' 
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While  he  sdmired  man^  of  the  rade  virtaes  of  the  Germans, 
he  prayed  Heaven  that  their  tribal  blood-fends  might  last  for 
ever.*  He  has  all  the  faith  of  Theognis  in  the  moral  valne  of 
blood  and  breeding.  He  feels  a  proud  Batiafactioa  in  recording 
the  virtnaa  of  the  scion  of  a  noble  race,  and  degeneracy  from 
great  traditions  mores  his  indignant  pit;.'  He  sometimee 
throws  a  veil  over  the  degenerate*  The  gteat  economic 
revolution  which  was  raising  the  freedman,  the  petty  trader, 
the  obscure  provincial,  to  the  top,  he  probably  regarded  with 
something  of  Juvenal's  suspicion  and  dislike.  The  new  man 
would  have  needed  a  fine  character,  or  a  great  record  of  service, 
to  commend  him  to  Tacitus.*  But,  with  all  these  defects  of 
hard  and  narrow  prejudice,  Tacitus  maintains  a  lofl^  ideal  of 
character,  a  severe  enthusiasm  for  the  great  virtues  which  are 
the  salt  of  every  society. 

Of  the  early  nurture  of  Tacitus  nothing  is  directly  known. 
But  we  may  be  permitted  to  imagine  him  tenderly  yet  strictly 
guarded  from  the  taint  of  slave  nurses  '  by  a  mother  who  ves 
as  unspotted  as  Julia  Procilla,  the  mother  of  his  heio  Agricola.*' 
What  importance  he  attached  to  this  jealous  care  of  a  good 
woman,  what  a  horror  he  had  of  the  incitements  to  cruelty 
and  lust  which  surrounded  the  young  Soman  from  bis  cradle, 
are  to  be  traced  in  many  a  passage  coming  &om  the  heart  Hia 
ideal  of  youthful  chastity  and  of  the  pure  harmony  of  a  single 
wedded  union,  reveals  to  us  another  world  from  the  scene  of 
heartless,  vagrant  intrigue,  on  which  Ovid  wasted  hie  Mlliant 
gifts.  His  taste,  if  not  his  principles,  revolted  against  the  coarse 
seductions  of  the  spectacles  and  the  wasteful  grossness  of  the 
banquets  of  his  time.^  He  envies  the  Gtermans  their  freedom 
&om  these  great  corrupters  of  Boman  character,  irom  the  lust 
for  gold,  and  the  calculating  sterility  which  cut  itself  &om 
nature's  purest  pleasure,  to  be  surrounded  on  the  deathbed  by  a 
crowd  of  hungry,  shameless  sycophants.  While  Tacitus  bad  a 
bumii^  contempt  for  the  nerveless  cowardice  and  slu^jishnesa 
which  degraded  so  many  of  his  order,*  he  may  have  valued 
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even  to  excese,  although  it  is  haTcll7  poasible  to  do  so,  the 
Tiitoee  of  the  stienaous  soldier.  Fioad  submissioQ  to  anthoritT-, 
proud,  cold  endnnuice  in  the  fiioe  of  cruel  faardshlp  and 
«nonnona  odda,  readiness  to  sacrifice  even  life  at  the  call  of 
the  State,  must  always  tower  over  the  safe  aspirationB  of 
an  untried  virtue.  Tba  soldier,  though  he  never  kno'mi  it, 
is  the  nobUflt  of  idealists.  The  ideal  of  Tacitus,  although  be 
sees  bis  &ult8  of  temper,^  was  probably  the  character  of  his 
bther-in-law,  Agiicola,  grove,  earnest  and  severe,  yet  with  a 
mingled  clemency,  fiee  from  all  vnlgar  avarice  oi  ostentation 
of  rank,  from  all  poisonous  jealousy,  an  eager  ambitious  warrior, 
yet  one  knowing  well  how  to  temper  audadous  enei^  with 
prudoice.*  Tacitus  would  probably  have  sought  his  ideal 
among  those  grey  war-worn  soldiers  on  a  dangmxnia  frontier, 
half  warrior  and  half  statesman,  just  and  clement,  stem  in 
discipline,  yet  possessing  the  secret  of  the  Eoman  soldier's  love, 
Hie  men  who  were  guardii^  the  Solway,  the  Khine,  and  the 
Danube,  while  their  brethren  in  the  Swiato  were  purdusing 
their  livee  or  their  ease  by  adulation  and  treacheiy.  Yet,  after 
all.  Tacitus  was  too  great  for  such  a  limited  ideal  He  could 
admiie  &itb  and  courage  and  constancy  in  any  rank.'  With 
profound  admiration  and  subdued  pathos,  be  tells  how  the 
freedwoman  Epicharis,  racked  and  fainting  in  every  limb  with 
the  extremity  of  torture,  refused  to  tell  the  secret  of  the 
Pisonian  conspiracy,  and  by  a  volontaiy  death  shamed  the 
knights  and  nobles  who  were  ready  to  betray  their  nearest 
kin.*  The  slave  girls  of  the  empress,  who  defiantly  upheld 
her  fiiir  fame,  under  the  last  cruel  ordeal,  are  honoured  by  a 
like  memorial' 

The  deepest  feeling  of  Tacitus  about  the  early  Empire 
aeeme  to  have  been  that  it  was  fatal  to  character  both  in 
ptince  and  subject  This  conviction  he  has  expressed  with  the 
burning  intensity  of  the  artist.  He  could  never  have  penned 
one  of  those  laborious  paragraphs  of  Suetonius  which  seem 
tnuiscribed  fiom  a  carefully  kept  note-hook,  with  a  lifeless 
catalogue  of  the  vices,  the  virtues,  and  the  eccentricities  of  the 
subject  For  Tacitus,  history  is  a  living  and  real  thing,  not  a 
matter  of  mere  antiquaiian  interest     He  has  seen  a  single 
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lawless  will,  nucbeeked  tij  coiutitiitioiiBl  reatraiats  or  ordimuy 
haman  feelii^,  makiiig  sport  of  the  lives  and  ftn'tnnes  of  men. 
He  has  seen  the  sons  of  the  pioadest  hoosee  selling  their 
encestial  honour  for  theix  lives,  betrajing  their  nearest  and 
dearest,  and  kissing  the  hand  which  was  reeking  with  innocent 
Uood^  When  he  looked  back,  he  saw  that,  for  more  than 
fifteen  years,  with  brief  intervals,  viitae  had  been  exiled  or 
compelled  to  hide  itself  in  impotent  seclusion,  and  that  power 
and  wealth  had  been  the  reward  of  perfidy  and  grovelling  aelf- 
abasement.'  The  brooding  silence  of  those  years  of  hnmiliating 
servitade  did  not  extingnish  the  Cuth  of  Tacitus  in  human 
virtue,  but  it  almost  extdnguiehed  his  faith  in  a  righteous  QoA. 
Tacitus  is  no  philosopher,  with  either  a  reasoned  th^odic^  or  a 
consistent  repudiation  of  faitlL*  He  uses  popular  language 
about  religion,  and  often  speaks  like  an  old  Soman  in  all  tJiingB 
touching  the  gods.*  He  is,  moreovet,  oiten  as  crednlous  as 
he  is  sceptical  in  his  treatment  of  omens  and  oracles.'  Bat, 
witii  all  his  intense  faith  in  goodness,  the  spectacle  of  the  world 
of  tiie  Caesars  has  profoundly  shaken  his  trost  in  the  Divine 
jostioa  Again  and  again,  he  attributes  the  long  agony  of  the 
Boman  world  to  mere  chance  or  fate,*  or  the  anger  of  Heaven, 
as  well  as  to  the  madness  of  men.^  Sometimes  he  almost 
denies  a  ruling  power  which  could  permit  the  continuance  of 
the  crimes  of  a  Nero,^  Sometimes  he  giimly  notes  its  impartial 
treatment  of  the  good  and  the  eviL'  And  again,  he  speaks  of 
the  Powers  who  visit  not  to  [nvtect,  but  only  to  avei^  And 
so,  by  a  curse  like  that  which  haunted  die  Pelopidae  in  tragic 
legend,  the  monaiohy,  cradled  in  ambition  and  civil  strife,  has 
gone  on  eomiptii^  and  corrupted.  The  lust  of  despotic  power 
which  Tacitus  regards  as  the  fiercest  and  most  insatiable  of 
human  passions,  has  been  intensified  by  the  spectacle  of  a 
monarchy  commanding,  with  practically  unlimited  sway,  the 
resources  and  the  fortunes  of  a  world. 
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It  was  a  dazzling  prize,  offerijig  fri^tfiil  temptatdons  both 
to  the  bolder  and  to  poeaible  rivals  and  pretenders.  The  day 
on  which  a  Nero  or  a  Calignla  awoke  to  all  the  poseibilities  of 
power  was  a  {ateftd  one.  And  Tacttos,  with  t^e  inBtinct  of 
the  tragic  artist,  has  painted  the  steadj,  fatal  cormpdos  of 
a  prince's  character  by  the  corroding  inflaence  of  abeolate  and 
solitary  sway.  Of  all  the  Caesars  down  to  his  time,  the 
only  one  who  changed  for  the  better  was  the  homely  Vespasian. 
In  Tiberius,  Calignla,  and  Kero,  some  of  this  deterioration  of 
character  most  be  set  down  to  the  morbid  strain  in  the  Jnlio- 
Claodiau  line,  with  its  hard  and  cruel  piide,  and  its  heritage 
oi  a  tainted  blood,  of  which  Nero's  father  knew  the  secret  sO' 
well.  Much  waa  also  dne  to  the  financial  exhaustion  which, 
in  soccesaiTe  reigns,  followed  the  most  reckless  waste.  lb 
would  be  difKcolt  to  say  whe&er  the  emperors  or  their  noblea 
were  the  most  to  blame  for  the  example  of  spendthrift  eztrava- 
gonoe  and  insane  loxnry.  Two  generations  before  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Empire,  the  passion  for  proftision  had  set  in,  which, 
according  to  Tacitus,  raged  anchecked  till  the  accession  of 
Tespasian.*  Certainly,  the  man  who  would  spend  £3000  on 
a  mynhiDe  tbso,  £4000  on  a  table  of  citrus-wood,  or  £40,000- 
aa.  a  richly  wrought  carpet  &om  Babylon,  hod  little  to  leam> 
eren  from  Nero.'  Yet  the  example  of  an  emperor  must  alway» 
be  potent  for  good  or  eviL  We  have  the  testimony  of  Pliny 
tod  Clandian,'  separated  by  an  interval  of  three  hundred  yeara^ 
that  the  world  readily  conforms  its  life  to  that  of  one  man, 
if  that  man  is  head  of  the  State.  Nero's  youthful  enthusiasm 
for  declamation  gave  an  immense  impulse  to  the  passion  for 
rhetoric.*  His  enthusiasm  for  acting  and  mnsic  spread  through 
all  ranks,  and  the  emperor's  catches  were  sung  at  wayside- 
inne."  M.  Aurelius  made  phUoaophy  the  mode,  and  the  Stoic 
Emperor  is  responsible  for  some  of  the  philosophic  imposture' 
which  moved  the  withering  scorn  of  Lndan.  The  Emperor's- 
&voiirite  drag  grew  so  popolar  that  the  price  of  it  became 
almoBt  prohibitory.'  If  the  model  of  Vespasian's  homely  habits 
had  snch  an  effect  in  reforming  society,  we  may  be  sure  that 
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the  evil  example  of  Mb  spendthrift  predfloeaaora  did  at  least 
as  much  to  deprave  it. 

And  what  an  example  it  was  I  The  extravagance  of  the 
Glandian  Caaaars  and  the  last  Flavian  haa  become  a  piece  of 
historic  commooplace.  Every  one  has  heard  of  the  unguent 
baths  of  Caligula,  his  draughts  of  melted  pearls,  his  gallejTB 
with  jewel-studded  stems  and  gardens  and  orchards  on  their 
decks,  his  viaduct  connecting  the  Palatine  with  the  Oapitoline, 
his  bridge  from  Bauli  to  Puteoli,  and  many  another  scheme 
of  that  wild  brain,  which  had  in  the  end  to  be  paid  for  in 
blood.^  In  a  single  year  Caligula  scattered  in  reckless  waste 
more  than  £20,000,000.'  Nero  proclaimed  that  the  only  use 
of  money  was  to  squander  it,  and  treated  any  prudent  calcula- 
tioa  as  meanness.'  In  a  brief  space  he  flui^  away  nearly 
£18,000,000.  The  E^tian  roses  for  a  single  banquet  cost 
£35,000.*  He  is  said  never  to  have  made  a  pr(^;ress  with  less 
than  a  thousand  carriages ;  his  mules  were  shod  with  silver.^ 
He  would  stake  HS.400,000  on  a  single  throw  of  the  dice. 
The  description  of  his  Golden  House  is  like  a  vision  of  law- 
less romance."  The  successors  of  Qalba  w^e  equally  lavish 
during  their  brief  term.  Otho,  anotlier  Nero,  probably  regarded 
death  in  battle  as  a  relief  from  bankruptcy.'  Within  a  very 
few  months,  Vitellius  bad  flung  away  more  than  £7,000,000 
in  vulgar  luxury.'  Vespasian  found  the  exhaustion  of  the 
public  treasury  ao  portantoua'  that  he  had  to  resort  to  un- 
popular economies  and  taxation  on  a  great  scata  Under 
Domitdan,  the  spectacles  and  largesses  lavished  on  the  mob 
undid  all  the  scrupulous  finance  of  his  father,^''  and  Nerva  had 
to  liquidate  the  minons  heritage  by  wholesale  retrenchment, 
and  the  sale  even  of  the  imperial  furniture  and  plate,"  as  M. 
Aorelius  brought  to  the  hammer  his  household  treasures,  and 
even  the  wardrobe  and  jewels  of  the  empress,  in  the  stress  of 
the  Marcomannic  war.'* 

But    the    great    imperial  spendthrifts   resorted   to   more 
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offlpla  and  primitive  methods  of  replenishing  tlieir  coffers. 
Sdf  -  indolgeot  waste  is  often  seen  linked  with  meanness 
and  hard  cnielt7.  The  epigram  of  Snetonias  on  Domiti&n, 
trupM  ntpdic,  vkdv,  aatvus}  sums  up  the  sordid  histoiy  of 
Ae  tfmoi^.  The  cool  biographer  of  Calignla,  Nero,  and 
Domitiao,  when  in  his  methodical  fashion,  he  has  recorded 
dudT  financial  difficulties,  immediately  proceeds  to  describe 
the  imbliuhing  rapine  or  ingenious  (^icanery  by  which  the 
needy  tyrants  annexed  a  coveted  estate.  The  emperors  now 
generally  protected  the  provincee  from  plunder,'  but  they 
^plied  all  the  Verrine  methods  to  their  own  nobles.  It  was 
not  hard  with  the  help  of  the  sleuth  hounds  who  always 
gitiier  ronud  the  despot,  to  'find  plausible  grounds  of  accusa- 
tion. The  vague  law  of  majesty,  originally  intended  to  guard 
the  aeoority  of  the  ccnnmonwealth,  was  now  used  to  throw  its 
prateetion  around  the  sacrosanct  prince  in  whom  all  the  highest 
powers  of  government  were  concentrated.'  The  slightest  sus- 
pidm  of  disloyalty  or  discontent,  the  most  insignificant  act 
or  word,  which  a  depraved  ingenuity  could  misinterpret,  was 
worked  up  into  a  fonnidable  indictment  by  men  ei^er  for 
their  share  of  the  plunder.  To  have  written  the  memoir  of  a 
Stoic  saint  or  kept  the  birthday  of  a  dead  emperor,  to  possess 
sn  imperial  horoscope  or  a  map  of  the  world,  to  call  a  slave 
by  the  name  of  Hannibal  or  a  dish  by  that  of  LucuUue,  might 
become  a  &tal  charge.*  "  Ungrateful  testators "  who  had 
fiuled  to  remember  the  emperor  in  their  wills  had  to  pay 
keavily  for  the  indiscreet  omission.'  The  materials  for  8n<^ 
ucnsationB  were  easily  obtained  in  the  Borne  of  the  early 
Caesars.  life  was  eminently  sociable.  A  great  part  of  the  day 
was  spent  at  morning  receptions,  in  the  Forum,  the  Campos 
Uattins,  the  barber's  or  bookseller's  shops,  or  in  the  colonnades 
where  crowds  of  fashionable  idlers  gathered  to  reheve  the 
tedium  of  life  by  gossip  and  repartee.  It  was  a  city,  says 
Tacitus,  which  knew  everything  and  talked  of  everything.' 
Never  was  curioeity  more  et^er  or  gossip  more  reckless.  Men 
were  almost  ready  to  risk  their  lives  for  a  Ion  mot.    And  in  the 
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leign  of  Nero  or  DomittaD,  the  risk  wu  a  very  real  <me. 
The  imperial  espionitge,  of  which  Maecenas  in  Dion  Casaiiu 
recognised  at  once  the  danger  and  the  necessity/  was  an 
organised  system  even  under  the  most  blameless  emperors. 
It  can  be  toaced  in  the  reigns  of  Iferva,  Hadrian,  and 
Antoninus  Pius.*  But  under  the  tyrants,  voluntary  in- 
formers sprang  up  in  every  class.  Among  the  hundreds  of 
slaves  attached  to  a  great  household,  there  ware  in  such  times 
sure  to  be  spies,  attracted  by  the  lure  of  freedom  and  a 
fortune,  who  might  report  and  distort  what  they  had  observed 
in  their  master's  unguarded  home.  Men  came  to  dread  pos- 
sible traitors  even  among  their  nearest  of  kin,  among  their 
closest  friends  of  the  highest  rank.'  Who  can  forget  the 
ignominy  of  those  three  Senators,  one  of  them  bearing  the 
Ustorio  name  of  Gato,  who,  to  win  the  consulship  from 
Sejanus,  hid  themselves  between  the  ceiling  and  the  roof,  and 
caught,  through  chinks  and  crannies,  the  words  artfully  drawn 
from  the  victim  by  another  member  of  the  noble  gang  ?  The 
seventh  book  of  the  IA,ft  of  Apdlotixm  by  Philostratus  is  a 
revelation  of  the  mingled  caution  and  truculence  of  the 
methods  of  Domitian.  Here  at  least  we  have  left  the  world 
of  romance  behind  and  are  on  solid  ground.  We  feel  around 
us,  aa  we  read,  the  hundred  eyes  of  an  omnipresent  tyranny. 
We  meet  in  the  prison  the  magistrate  of  Tarentum  who  had 
been  guilt?  of  a  dangerous  omission  in  the  public  prayers,  and 
an  Acamanian  who  had  been  guilty  of  settling  in  one  of  the 
Ediinades.*  A  ^y  glides  into  the  cells,  to  listen  to  the 
prisoners'  talk,  and  is  merely  reeled  by  ApoUooius  with  a 
description  of  the  wonders  he  has  seen  in  bis  wanderings. 
When  we  are  admitted  to  the  secret  tribunal  on  the  Palatine, 
after  Domitian  has  paid  his  devotion  to  Athene,  we  have  before 
us  a  cruel,  stealthy  despot,  as  timid  as  he  is  brutally  trucu- 
lent  In  spite  of  all  scepticism  about  Philostratos,  we  are 
there  at  the  heart  of  Uie  Traix>r. 

Compared  with  this  base  espionage,  even  the  trade  of  the 
delator  becomes  almost  respectable.  like  everythiog  in 
Roman  social  organisation,  delation  had  a  long  history,  too 
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Itffig  to  be  developed  within  the  space  of  this  work.  The 
wcrk  of  impeachment,  which  might  he  wholesome  and 
necessaiy  onder  the  BepubUc,  in  expoaii^  the  anormitiea  of 
pionueial  govemmeat,  became  the  cmae  of  the  Empire.  The 
lam  of  Augustas  for  the  restoration  of  social  morality  gave 
the  first  chance  to  the  professional  delator.  The  jealous, 
McietiTe  role  of  TiberiuB  welcomed  such  sinister  support,' 
and  although  the  dark,  toituoos  policy  of  the  reduse  of 
C^)reae  might  punish  the  excess  of  zeal  io  the  informers,  it 
wu  also  ready  to  reward  them  for  opportune  displays  of 
energy.*  The  open  and  dating  tyranny  of  Cal^ola  and  Nero 
often  dispensed  with  the  hypocrisy  of  judicial  fbnns  of 
iBwiffrination.  It  was  reserved  for  the  last  Marian  to  revive 
tlie  methods  of  Tiberius.'  Domitian  was  at  once  timid  and 
emeL  He  was  also  a  pedant  who  concealed  fiom  himself  his 
own  baaenesB  by  a  scrupulous  devotion  to  ancient  forms  even 
in  religion.  The  obscene  libertine,  who  chose  the  Virgin  Goddess 
u  his  patroness,*  could  easily  make  the  forms  of  old  Boman 
jutice  a  cloak  for  confiscation  and  maesaore.  In  theory  the 
vohmtaiy  accuser,  without  a  commission  from  authority,  was 
1  discredited  person.  And  successive  emperors  punished  or 
frowned  upon  the  delators  of  a  previous  re^;n.''  Yet  the 
inifeision  grew  in  reputation  and  emolument  It  is  a 
melancholy  proof  of  the  degradation  of  that  society  that  the 
delator  could  be  proud  of  his  crafb  and  even  envied  and 
■dmired.  Men  of  every  degree,  freedmen,  schoolmasters, 
prt^  traders,  descendants  of  houses  as  old  as  die  Republic, 
men  from  the  rank  of  the  shoemaker  Vatinius  '  to  a  Scaums, 
»  C^to,  or  a  B^olus,  flocked  to  a  trade  which  might  earn  a 
bbnbuB  fortune  and  the  iavonr  of  the  prince.  There  must 
bsve  been  many  a  career  like  that  of  Palfmius  Suts,  who  had 
fboght  in  the  arena  in  the  reigu  of  Nero,  who  had  been 
diagnuiod  and  stripped  of  his  consular  rank  under  Vespasian, 
*lio  ^en  turned  Stoic  and  preached  the  gospel  of  popular 
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goTemioant,  aad,  in  the  raigo  of  Domibian,  otovaed  his  career 
by  beooming  a  delator,  and  attempting  to  foimd  a  jimstio 
theory  of  abeolata  monarchy.' 

The  ByBtatn  of  Boman  education,  vhich  was  profoundly 
rhetorical,  became  a  hot-bed  of  this  renal  oratory.  It  nooriahed 
ItB  pupils  on  the  masterpieces  of  free  speech ;  it  inflamed  their 
imaginationa  with  dreams  of  rhetorical  triumph.  When  they 
went  fiarth  into  the  world  of  the  Empire,  they  found  the  only 
arena  for  displaying  their  powen  to  be  the  dull  cottrt  of  the 
Centamyiri,  or  the  hired  lecture  hall,  where  they  might  dilate 
on  some  frigid  or  silly  theme  before  a  weary  audience.  It  was 
a  tempting  excitement  to  exert  the  arts  learnt  in  the  school  of 
Quintiliaii  in  a  real  onBlaoght,  where  the  life  or  liberty  of  the 
accused  was  at  staka  And  the  greatest  orators  of  the  past 
had  never  offered  to  them  such  a  splendid  material  reward. 
One  fourth  of  the  estate  of  tiie  condemned  man  had  been  the 
old  Ic^  fee  of  the  accuser.*  But  this  limit  was  left  &r 
behind  in  Uie  judicial  plunder  of  the  early  Caesars.  Probably 
in  no  other  way  could  a  man  then  so  easily  make  himself  a 
millionaira  The  leadii^  accusers  of  Tbrasea  aud  Soranus  in 
the  reign  of  Nero  received  each  £42,000  as  their  reward.* 
These  notoriouB  delators,  Eprius  Marcellus  and  Vibius  Criapns, 
accumulated  gains  reaching,  in  the  eud,  the  enormous  amount 
of  £2,400,000.  The  f&nums,  or  in&mous,  Begulus,  after  the 
most  prodigal  expenditure,  left  a  fortune  of  half  a  million.* 
His  career  ia  a  striking  example  of  the  arts  by  which,  in 
a  debased  society,  men  may  rise  to  fortune,  and  the  readiness 
with  which  such  a  society  will  always  forgive  anything 
to  dtoing  and  success.  Sprung  from  an  illustrioua  but 
ruined  race,'  B^olus  pomeased  shamelaas  audacity  end 
ruthless  ambition,*  which  were  more  valuable  than  birth  and 
fortune.  He  had  every  physical  defect  for  a  speaker,  yet  he 
made  himself  an  orator,  with  a  weird  power  of  strangling  his 
victims.^  He  was  poor,  but  he  resolved  to  be  wealthy,  and  he 
reached  the  fortune  which  he  proposed  to  himself  as  his  goal 
He  was  vain,  cruel,  and  insolent,  a  slave  of  superstition,* 
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■tained  vith  many  a  perfidioiu  crime.  He  was  a  peooliarly 
diUol  and  perfectly  shameleBa  adept  in  the  arts  of  captation.* 
Tet  tjiie  (^nical  agent  of  judicial  murder,  who  b^an  bis 
oareer  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  lived  on  in  peace  and  wealth  into 
Ae  idgn  (^  Trajan.  He  even  enjoyed  a  certain  oonsideratiaD 
in  Bodety.'  The  humane  and  refined  Pliny  at  once  detested  and 
toletated  him.  The  momii^  receptionB  of  Begolua,  in  his  distant 
gardens  on  Uie  Tiber,  were  thronged  by  a  fashionable  crowd. 

The  iaast  secret  of  the  imperial  Terror  will  probably 
always  perplex  the  historian.  The  solntiDn  of  the  qoeetion 
depends,  not  only  on  the  valne  which  is  to  be  attached  to  oar 
ntiiorities,  bat  on  the  prepossessions  and  prejudices  which  are 
iKougbt  to  their  interpretation.  To  one  critic  Tacitus,  althongh 
Uable  to  the  &ultB  which  aprii^  &om  rhetorical  trainii^  and 
fervid  temperament,  seems  feirly  impartial  and  trustworthy.* 
Another  treats  the  great  historian  as  essentially  a  partisan  who 
derived  his  materials  &om  the  memoirs  and  traditions  of  a  cUss 
inflamed  with  reactionary  dreams  and  saturated  with  a  hatred 
frf  monarchy.*  Some  regard  the  tragedy  of  the  early  Empire  as 
tite  resolt  of  a  real  peril  from  a  senatorial  conspiracy  whidi 
parpetnally  surrounded  the  emperor.  Others  trace  it  to  the 
diseased  brains  of  prinoee,  giddy  with  the  sense  of  onmipotanoe, 
and  often  nnetrong  by  vicions  excesses,  natures  at  once  timor- 
ona  and  arrogant,  anticipating  danger  by  a  maniacal  cruelty 
which  ended  in  creating  the  peril  that  they  feared.  Is  it  not 
posnble  Uiat  there  may  be  truth  in  both  theories?  It 
may  be  admitted  that  there  probably  was  never  a  powerful 
oi^oeition,  with  a  definitely  conceived  purpose  of  overthrowing 
the  imperial  system,  as  it  had  been  organised  by  Augastua,  and 
^  restoring  the  republican  rule  of  the  Senate.  It  may  be 
admitted  that,  while  so  many  of  the  first  twelve  Caesars  died  a 
violent  death,  the  violence  was  used  to  rid  the  world  of  a 
monster,  and  not  to  remodel  a  constitution ;  it  was  the 
emperor,  not  the  Empire,  that  was  hated.  Yet  these  admis- 
aions  need  to  be  qualified  by  some  reservationa.  The  effect 
of  the  rhetorical  character  of  Boman  education  in  moulding  the 
temper  and  ideals  of  the  upper  classes,  down  to  the  very  end 
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of  the  Weetem  Empite,  haa  hardly  yet  been  folly  recognised. 
It  petrified  literature  by  the  slavish  imitation  of  unapproach- 
able models.  It  also  glorified  the  great  ages  of  freedom  and 
republican  government ;  it  exalted  Harmodius  and  Aristo- 
geiton,  Brutua  and  Caasiua,  to  a  moral  height  which  m%ht 
surest  to  generous  youth  the  duty  or  the  glory  of  imitating 
them.  When  a  rhetor's  class,  in  the  reign  of  Caligula  or  of 
Nero,  applauded  the  fall  of  a  historic  despot,  is  it  not  poasihle 
that  some  may  have  applied  the  lesson  to  the  reignii^  emperor? 
Although  it  ia  evident  that  philoeophio  debates  on  the  three 
forms  of  government  were  not  unknown,  yet  probably  few  ever 
seriously  thonght  of  a  restoration  of  the  republic  None  but  a 
maniac  would  have  entrusted  the  n^veless,  sensual  mob  of 
Borne  with  the  destiniee  of  the  world.  Aa  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  mob  themselves  very  mnch  preferred  the  role  of  a  lavish 
despot,  who  would  cater  for  their  pleasures.'  But  the  Senate 
was  stUl  a  name  of  power.  In  the  three  or  four  generationfl 
which  had  passed  since  the  death  of  the  first  Caesar,  men  hod 
forgotten  the  weakness  and  perfidy  which  had  made  senatorial 
government  impossible.  They  thought  of  the  Senate  as  the 
stubborn,  haughty  caste  which  had  foiled  the  stratc^  of  Han- 
nibal, which  had  achieved  the  conquest  of  Uie  world.  The 
old  &milies  might  have  been  more  than  decimated ;  new  men 
of  doubtful  origin  might  have  filled  their  places.^  But  ancient 
institutions  possess  a  prestige  and  power  which  is  often  inde- 
pendent of  the  men  who  work  them.  Men  are  governed  largely 
through  imagination  and  mere  names.  Thus  the  Senate  re- 
mained an  imaginative  symbol  of  the  glory  of  Soman  power, 
down  to  the  last  yeara  of  the  Western  Empire.  The  accom- 
plished Symmaebus  cherishes  the  phantasm  of  its  power  under 
Honorios.  And  althongh  a  Caligula  or  Nero  might  conceive  a 
feverish  hatred  of  the  assembly  which  they  feared,*  while  they 
affected  to  despise  it,  the  better  emperora  generally  made  almost 
a  parade  of  their  respect  for  the  Senate.*    The  wisest  princes  had 
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bot  the  mob  ouUide  the  tamjile  of  the 
Oftpitdline    Jupiter    demcnded    "one 


'  Tm.  Awn.  iL  2G  ;  liiL  27. 
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I  feeling  that,  althon^  they  might  have  at  their  back  the  devo- 
tioii  oT  the  lemons,  and  an  immense  material  force,  still  it  was 
wiser  to  conciliate  old  Soman  feeling  by  a  politic  defiarence  to  a 
body  which  was  snrronnded  by  the  aureole  of  antiquity,  which 
had  such  splendid  traditions  of  conqaest  and  administration. 

The  Senate  was  thna  the  only  possible  rival  of  the  Emperor. 
The  questioD  is,  was  Uie  Senate  ever  a  daogerons  rival? 
Ihe  tme  answer  seems  to  be  that  the  Senate  was  dangerons 
in  theory,  but  not  in  fact  There  can  be  little  doubt  that,  in 
the  reigns  of  Caligola  and  Nero,  there  were  men  who  dreamed 
rf  a  restored  senatorial  power.^  It  is  equally  certain  that  the 
Senate  was  incapable  of  asserting  it.  Luxury,  self-indtdgence, 
tnd  conscription  had  done  their  work  effectually.  There  were 
many  pretendeis  to  the  principate  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  and 
even  some  in  the  leign  of  Yespssian.'  But  they  had  not  a 
solid  and  determined  Senate  at  their  back.  The  world,  and 
even  the  Senate,  were  convinced  that  the  Boman  Empire 
needed  the  administration  of  one  man.  How  to  get  die  one 
man  was  the  problem.  Hereditary  Baccession  had  placed  only 
fools  or  monsters  on  the  throne.  There  remained  the  old  prin- 
dple  of  adoption.  An  emperor,  feeding  that  his  end  was 
appToaching,  might,  with  all  his  vast  experience  of  the  govern' 
ment  of  a  world,  with  all  his  knowledge  of  the  senatorial  class, 
with  no  fear  of  offence  io  the  presence  of  death,'  designate  one 
worthy  of  the  enormoos  chaige.  If  such  an  one  came  to  the 
principate,  with  a  generons  desire  to  give  the  Senate  a  share  of 
his  hardens  and  his  glory,  that  was  the  highest  ideal  of  the 
Empire,  and  that  was  the  ideal  which  perhaps  was  approached  in 
die  Antonine  ag&  Yet,  outside  Uie  circle  of  practical  statesmen, 
Hiere  remained  a  class  which  was  long  irreconcilable  It  has 
been  teoently  maintained  with  great  force  that  the  Stoic  opposi- 
tion was  only  the  opposition  of  a  moral  ideal,  not  the  deliberate 
prop^anda  tA  a  ptditical  creed.*  This  may  be  true  of  some  of 
the  philosophers:  it  ia  certainly  not  true  of  alL  Thrasea  was  a 
genkl  man  of  the  world,  whose  severest  censure  expressed  itself 
ia  silence  and  absence  from  the  Senate,'  who  could  even,  on 
occasion,  speak  with  deference  of  Nero.     But  his  son-in-law, 

'  ftwt.  Claud.  X.  *  BotMiBr,  LOpp.  lOt 

'  D.  Cut.  66.  18  ;  Siut  Vtn.  xit.  •  T»c.  Ann.  xti.  21 ;  iv.  23  ;  ri».  18, 

'  Sm  tha  (ptaeh  of  the  djW  Ha-  id   egrtmo  inb  principe  .  .  .  MnatiU 

dtiu  to  tha  Saiuton,  D.  Cua.  89.  80.  lUtnendum  dineniit. 
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HelvidinB  Friscns,  seemed  to  exult  ia  floating  and  Jnaultang  a 
great  and  worthy  empeioT  saoh  as  VespaaiaQ.'  And  tKe  life 
of  Apolloniiu  by  Philostratua  leaves  the  distiDct  impreasion 
that  philosophy,  in  the  reign  of  Nero  and  Domitian,  was  a 
revolutionary  force.  ApoUonlus,  It  ia  true,  la  repreaeated  by 
Philostratua  as  supporting  the  cause  of  monarchy  in  a  debate 
in  tile  presence  of  Vespasian.*  But  he  boasted  of  having 
been  privy  to  oonspiracies  against  Kero,'  and  he  was  deeply 
involved  with  Nerva  and  Orfltua  in  a  plot  against  Domitian.* 
He  was  summoned  before  the  secret  tribunal  to  answer 
for  apeeches  against  the  emperor  delivered  to  crowds  at 
Epheaus.'  It  may  be  admitted  that  the  invective  or  Bcom 
of  philosophy  was  aimed  at  unworthy  princes,  rather  than  at 
the  foundations  of  their  power.  Yet  Dion  Casfflns  evidently 
regards  Helvidius  Priscna  aa  a  turbulent  agitator  with  dangerons 
d^ocratic  ideals,'  and  he  contrasts  hia  violence  with  the 
studied  modemtion,  combined  with  dignified  reeerve,  displayed 
by  Thrasea  in  the  reign  of  Nero.  The  tolerant  VesposiaD, 
who  bore  30  long  the  wanton  insults  of  the  philoeophers,  must 
have  come  at  length  to  think  them  not  only  an  offence  but  a 
real  danger  when  he  banished  tiiem.  In  the  first  century 
tiiere  can  be  little  doubt  that  there  were  membem  of  the 
philosophic  class  who  condemned  monarchy,  not  only  as  a  mraal 
dai^r,  but  as  a  lamentable  aberration  from  the  traditions  of 
republican  freedom.  There  were  probably  some,  who,  if  the 
chance  had  offered  itself,  might  even  have  ventorad  on  a 
republican  reaction. 

With  a  gloomy  recognition  of  the  realities  of  life, 
DomitiAn  used  to  say  that  conspiracy  against  an  emperor  was 
never  believed  till  the  emperor  was  killed.'  Of  the  first  twelve 
Caesars  seven  died  a  violent  death.  Every  emperor  from 
Tiberius  to  &L  Aurelius  was  the  mark  of  conspiracy.  This 
was  often  provoked  by  the  detestable  character  of  the  pnno& 
But  it  sometimes  sprang  from  other  caoses  than  moral  dtsgnst 
The  mild  rule  of  Vespasian  was  generally  popular ;  yet  even  he 
bad  to  repel  the  conspiracy  of  Aelianus  and  Marcellus.'     The 

'  Snet  Vt^.  XI.  i    cf.  xiii,  where  •  Fhawrtr.  A^l.  T^a^  Tii.  9. 

'D«m«tHiu  U  guilt;  of  eimilM-  ruds-  <  d.  Cua.  S6.    13,  ^onXelnf  "  i*\ 

'  JJ.  riL  3.  4.  '  Suet  JJom.  iii. 

•  A.  Tii.  S.  3S ;  cf.  D.  Cu».  67. 18.  ■  D.  Cbm.  S6.  1«. 
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I  Nerva,  the  emperor  after  the  Senate'B  own  heart, 
was  twice  asaailed  by  lisuigs  organised  \fj  great  notdes  of 
faistorio  name.^  The  conspiracy  of  Nigriniu  against  Hadrian 
nctdved  formidable  support,  and  had  to  be  stemly  crashed.* 
M.  Anrelins  bad  to  endure  with  sad  resignation  the  open 
ididlion  of  Avidnu  Casains.*  The  better  emperon,  stnmg  in 
tbdr  character  and  the  general  jnstice  of  their  administration, 
night  afford  to  treat  snch  opposition  with  comparative  calmness. 
But  it  was  diflGarent  in  the  case  of  a  Nero  or  a  Domidan.  The 
conspiracy  of  Fiso  and  the  conspiracy  of  Satnminns  formed,  in 
each  case,  a  climax  and  a  toming-point  Springing  &om  real 
and  justified  impatience,  they  were  rathleesly  crashed  and 
followed  up  with  a  cruel  and  Bospicious  repression  which  only 
increased  the  danger  of  the  despot  "  Soelera  sceleribns 
toenda "  soma  up  the  awful  tale,  in  the  words  of  Tacitos,  "  of 
the  wnth  of  God  and  the  madness  of  men." 

There  were  many  causes  which  rendered  the  tragedy  of  the  / 
Mriy  Bmpire  inevitable.  Probably  the  most  potent  was  the 
undefined  position  of  the  prince  and  the  dreams  of  republican 
power  and  freedom  which  for  ages  were  cherished  by  ttte 
Senate.  Carefully  disgoiaed  under  ancient  forma,  the  principate 
of  Augustus  was  really  omnipotent,  throi^;h  the  poaseasion  of  tlie 
pnconsular  imperium  in  the  provinces,  and  the  tribonician  pre- 
ngative  at  home.*  In  the  last  resort  there  was  no  legal  means 
itf  diallenging  the  man  who  ctmtroUed  the  l^ons,  nominated 
Hw  magiBtistes,  and  manipulated  a  vast  treasury  at  his  pleasure. 
"^  fiction  of  Augustus,  that  he  had  restored  the  Bepublic  to 
Ae  bands  of  the  Senate  and  people,  is  unlikely  to  have  de- 
ceived his  own  astnte  intellect'  The  hand  which,  of  its  grace 
could  restore  the  nmvlaeTa  lihertatia,  might  as  easily  withdraw 
them.  The  Comitia  lost  even  the  shadow  of  constitutional 
power  in  the  following  reign.'  Henceforth  tbe  people  is  the 
•nny.^  The  holders  of  tbe  great  republican  magistracies  are 
nuK  creatures  of  the  prince  and  obedient  miniateiB  of  his 
power.     The  Senate  alone  retained  some  vestiges  of  its  old 

'  D.  Ou*.  <8.  3.  •  Suet  Oetav.  zxriii. 

'  Sput.  BMr.  7,  I  IB.  trr.      J        ■  i> 

•  Jul.  CkpitoL  M.  AnL  24,  88.  ^^  '*'*^  '■  "' 

'  HooDu.    StaatiT.    ii.    787  -  S21  ;  '  Suet  Ckatd.  i. ;    D.  0*as.  Oft.  1 ; 

"^ftiMffPeUuuu  hw  efTen  aluminooa  wbera   tha  loldiers  pUnlj  doM  tba 

MMont  of  tb*  Prinoipftte  in  Boeyd  impotent  deb»tai  in  the  B«nat«^  and  bj 
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power,  and  still  l&rger  pretensions  and  antiqaamn  claims.  In 
theory,  during  a  vacancy  in  the  piincipate,  the  Senate  was  the 
ultimate  seat  of  aathority,  and  the  new  emperor  received  his 
jnvrogatives  hj  a  decree  of  the  Senate.  In  the  woric  of  l^is- 
lation,  its  decisions  divided  the  field  with  the  edicts  of  Uie 
prince,'  and  it  claimed  a  parallel  judicial  power.  But  all  thia 
was  really  illnsoiy.  The  working  of  such  a  system  manifestly 
depends  on  the  character  and  ideas  of  the  man  who  for  the  time 
wields  the  material  force  of  the  Empire.  And  "  the  share  of 
the  Senate  in  the  government  was  in  &ct  determined  hj  the 
amount  of  administrative  activity  which  each  emperor  saw 
fit  to  allow  it  to  exercise."  * 

The  half-insane  Ca%ala  bad  really  a  clearer  vision  of  the 
emperor's  position  than  the  reactionaiy  dreamers,  when  he  told 
his  grandmother  Antonia,"J/isnic»to  omnia  mt&i  in onma /were."* 
He  did  not  need  the  lessons  of  Agrippa  and  Antioohus  to  teach 
him  the  secret  of  tyranny.*  Yet  institatdons  can  never  be 
separated  from  the  moral  and  social  forces  which  lie  behind 
and  around  them.  The  emperor  had  to  depend  on  agents  and 
advisers,  many  of  them  of  social  rank  and  fkmily  traditions 
equal  to  Ms  own.  He  bad  by  his  side  a  Senate  with  a  history 
of  immemorial  antiquity  and  glory,  which  cast  a  spell  on  tlie 
conservative  imagination  of  a  race  which  recoiled  &om  any 
impiety  to  the  past  Above  all,  he  was  surrounded  by  a 
populace  which  took  its  revenge  for  the  loss  of  its  free  Comitia 
by  a  surprising  licence  of  lampoon  and  epigram  and  mordant 
gossip  and  clamorous  appeal  in  the  circus  and  theatre.'  And 
even  the  soldiers,  who  were  the  sworn  supporters  of  tJie  prince, 
and  who  often  represented  better  than  any  other  class  the  tone 
of  old  Boman  gravity  and  manly  virtue,  could  sometimes  make 
Uieir  ImperatoT  feel  that  there  was  in  reserve  a  power  which 
he  could  not  safely  defy.  Hence  it  was  that,  with  the  *^>iwnging 
character  of  the  prince,  the  imperial  power  might  pass  into  a 
lawless  tyranny,  only  to  be  checked  by  assassination,  while  again 
it  might  veil  its  forces  under  constitutional  forms,  adopt  the 
watchwords  of  the  Republic,  exalt  the  Senate  to  a  place  beside 
the  throne,  and  make  even  accomplished  statesmen  faucy  for 
the  time  ih&t  the  days  of  ancient  liberty  had  returned. 

>  Homina.  B»n.  Bfaatir.  it.  9SS.  *  D.  Cam.  G9.  34. 

*  V.  Pelhun,  Eneyd.  Brit.  n.  p.  779.  *  Ih.K.l;  IW  Aim.  rL  IS  ;  Suet 
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Such  a  dream,  not  altogether  yiaomaj,  floated  before  FUq/'b 
mind  when  he  delivered  hia  Paneffyrie  in  the  presence  of  Tr^an. 
That  speech  is  at  once  an  act  of  thank^ving  and  a  maniCaflto 
rf  the  Senata.  Tlie  tone  of  fulsome  extravagance  is  exctued 
by  the  joy  at  escaping  from  a  treacherous  tyranny,  whidi  drove 
virtue  into  remote  retreat,  which  made  Meadsliip  impossible, 
which  poisoned  the  security  of  household  life  by  a  continaBl 
fear  of  espionage.'  The  confidence  which  Pliny  ezpreesee  in 
Uie  mi^esttc  strength,  mingled  with  modesty  and  self-iestraint, 
which  Trajan  brought  to  the  task  of  the  principate,  was  amply 
justified.  The  overwhelming  force  of  the  empeior  seemed, 
in  the  new  age,  to  pass  into  the  freely  accepted  rule  of  the 
great  citizen.'  Fliny  indeed  does  not  conceal  from  himself 
the  immense  actual  poVer  of  the  emperor.  He  is  the  vice- 
gennt  of  Gktd,  an  earthly  Providence.'  His  power  is  not  less 
than  Nero's  or  Domitian's,  but  it  is  a  power  no  longer  wielded 
wildly  by  selfish  or  cruel  self-will ;  it  is  a  power  inspired  by 
benevolence,  voluntarily  submitting  itself  to  the  restraints  of 
Uw  and  ancient  sentiment*  Founded  on  service  and  virtue, 
it  can  fearlessly  claim  the  loving  support  cd  the  citizens, 
while  it  recalls  the  freedom  of  the  old  Bepablic  A  prince  who 
ia  hedged  by  the  devotion  of  his  people  may  dispense  vrith 
the  horde  of  spies  and  informers,  who  have  driven  virtue  into 
hanishment  and  made  a  crowd  of  sneaks  and  cowards.  Free 
speech  has  been  restored.  The  Senate,  which  has  so  loi^  been 
expected  to  applaud  with  grovelling  flattery  the  most  trivial 
or  Uie  most  flagitious  acts  of  the  emperor,  is  summoned  to  a 
share  in  the  serious  work  of  government'  A  community  of 
interest  and  feeling  secures  to  it  a  free  voice  in  his  counsels, 
without  derogating  from  his  dignity.'  All  this  is  expressed 
by  a  scrupulous  observance  of  old  republican  forma.  The 
commander  of  conquerii^  l^ons,  the  Caesar,  Augustus, 
Pontifex  MaximuB,  has  actually  condescended  to  take  the  oath 
of  oGSce,  standing  before  the  consul  seated  in  his  chair  [^  Here 
ve  seem  to  have  the  key  to  the  senatorial  position.  They  I 
were  ready  to  recognise  the  overwhelming  power  of  the  prince,  I 
if  he,  for  his  part,  would  only  respect  in  form,  if  not  in  sub- ' 
atance,  the  ancient  dignity  of  the  Senate.     Tolerance,  aflability, 
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politic  dflfeience  to  a  great  nama,  ademed  to  Pliny  and  hia 
kind  a  reetoration  of  the  ancient  fireedom,  almost  a  terival  of 
the  old  Bdpablic  Fortunately  for  the  world  a  scccession  of 
viae  princes  peiceiTed  that,  by  deference  to  the  pride  of  the 
Senate,  they  could  secure  the  peace  of  their  Bdministration, 
vithout  diminiBhing  its  effective  power. 

Yet,  even  &om  Pliny's  Tantgyria,  we  can  see  diat  the 
recc^ition  of  the  prerc^gativee,  or  rather  of  the  dignity,  of 
the  Senate,  the  coexistence  of  old  republican  forma  side  by 
side  with  imperial  power,  depended  entirely  on  the  giace  and 
tolerance  of  the  master  of  the  l^ons.  Nothing  could  be  more 
curious  than  Pliny's  assertion  of  the  senatorial  claims,  combined 
with  the  most  effusive  gratitude  to  Tiajau  for  conceding  them. 
The  emperor  is  only  -prim-M  tnter  ^rts,  and  yet  Pliny,  by 
the  whole  tone  of  his  speech,  admits  that  he  is  the  master  who 
may  equally  indulge  the  constitutional  claims  or  superstitions 
of  his  subjects  or  trample  on  them.  In  the  first  century  a 
power,  the  extent  of  which  depended  only  on  the  will  of  the 
prince,  and  yet  seemed  limited  by  shadowy  claims  of  ancient 
tradition,  was  liable  to  be  distrustful  of  itself  and  to  be 
challenged  by  pretenders.  In  actual  fact,  the  prince  was  bo 
powerful  that  he  might  easily  pass  into  a  despot ;  in  theory 
he  was  only  the  first  of  Eoman  nobles,  who  might  easily  have 
rivals  among  his  own  class.  Pliny  congratulates  Trajan  on 
having,  by  his  mildness  and  justice,  escaped  the  terror  v&  pre- 
tenders which  haunted  the  earlier  emperors,  and  was  often 
justified  and  cruelly  avenged.'  In  spite  of  the  lavish  splendour 
of  Nero  or  Caligula,  the  imperial  household,  till  Hadrian's 
reorganisation,  was  stiU  modelled  on  the  lines  of  other  great 
aristocratic  houses.  Nero's  suspicions  were  more  than  once 
excited  by  the  scale  of  eatAblishments  like  that  of  the  Silani, 
by  wealth  and  display  like  Seneca's,  by  the  lustre  of  great 
historic  traditions  in  a  gens  like  the  Calpumian.'  The  loyalty 
of  Corbulo  could  not  save  him  from  the  jealousy  aroused  by 
his  exploits  in  eastern  war.'  And  the  power  of  great  provincial 
governors,  in  command  of  great  armies,  and  administering 
realms  such  aa  Qaul  or  Spain  or  Syria,  was  not  an  altogether 
imaginary  danger.  If  Comitian  seemed  distrustful  of  Agricola 
■  P)iii.  PoHf^.  69.  ■  D.  Cms.  63. 17,  x&n  7ip  n^'  ab^ 
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in  Britain,  we  mast  temember  that  he  had  in  his  youth  seen 
G«lba  and  Vindex  maiching  on  Borne,  and  bis  father  con- 
centavtang  the  foroes  of  the  £aat  for  the  overthrow  of  YitelliuB 
in  the  groat  struggle  on  the  Fo. 

The  emperor's  fears  and  susfncions  were  immensely 
aggravated  by  the  adepts  in  the  dark  arts  of  the  East.  Hie 
aatrologeis  were  a  groat  and  baneful  power  in  the  early  Empire. 
They  inspired  illicit  ambitions,  or  they  stimulated  them,  and 
they  crften  soggested  to  a  timorous  prince  Uie  danger  of 
conspiracy.  These  venal  impostors,  in  the  words  of  Tacitus, 
were  always  being  banished,  but  they  always  rotuined.  For 
the  men  who  drove  them  into  temporary  exile  had  the 
firmest  faith  in  their  skill.  The  prince  would  have  liked  to 
keep  a  monopoly  of  it,  while  he  withdrew  from  his  nobles  Uie 
temptation  which  m^bt  be  offered  to  their  ambition  by  the 
mercenary  adept.'  Dion  Caseius  and  Suetonius,  who  were  Uiem- 
selves  eager  believers  in  this  superstition,  never  fail  to  record 
the  influence  of  the  diviners.  The  reign  of  Tiberius  is  full  (tf 
dark  tales  about  tbem.^  Claudius  drove  Soribonianus  into 
exile  for  consulting  an  astrologer  about  the  term  of  his  re^o.' 
On  the  appearance  of  a  flaming  comet,  Nero  was  warned  by 
his  diviner,  Bilbilus,  that  a  portent,  which  always  boded  ill 
to  kii^^  might  be  expiated  by  the  blood  of  their  nobles.* 
Otho's  astroli^^,  Seleitcus,  who  had  promised  that  he  should 
survive  Kero,'  stimulated  hia  ambition  to  be  the  successor  of 
Qalbo.  Vitellius,  as  superstitions  as  Nero  or  Otho,  cruelly 
persecuted  the  soothsayers  and  ordered  their  expulsion  from 
Italy.*  He  was  defied  by  a  mocking  edict  of  the  tribe, 
ordaining  his  own  departure  from  earth  by  a  certain  day.^ 
Vespasian  once  more  banished  the  diviners  from  £ome,  but, 
obedient  to  the  superstition  which  cradled  the  power  of  hia 
dynasty,  he  retuned  the  most  skilful  for  his  own  guidance."  The 
terror  of  Domitian's  last  days,  was  heightened  by  a  horoscope, 
which  long  before  had  foretold  the  time  and  manner  of  his 
end.'  Holding  such  a  &ith  as  this,  it  is  little  wonder  that 
the  emperors  should  dread  its  effect  on  rivals  who  were  equally 

1  Tac ..Jim.  iL  82  ;  xiLB2:  D.  Om.  '  Id.  OOia,  it. 
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credulous,  or  that  saperstitdoii,  working  on  ambitioas  hopea, 
should  have  been  the  nuise  of  treason.  Thus  the  emperor's 
UQcertain  position  made  him  ready  to  suspect  and  anticipate  a 
troacheiy  which  may  often  have  had  no  existence.  The  objects 
of  his  feare  in  their  turn  were  driven  into  conspiracy,  some- 
times in  self'defence,  sometimes  from  the  wish  to  seize  a  prize 
which  seemed  not  beyond  their  grasp.  Gossip,  lampoon,  and 
epigram  redoubled  suspicion,  while  they  retaliated  offences. 
And  cruel  repression  either  inr^cased  the  dai^r  of  revolt  in 
the  more  daring,  or  the  degradation  of  the  more  timorous. 

In  the  eyes  of  Tacitus,  the  most  terrible  result  of  the  ^rrauny 
of  the  bad  emperors  was  the  fawning  servility  of  a  once  proud 
order,  and  their  craven  treachery  in  the  hour  of  danger.  He 
has  painted  it  with  all  the  concentrated  power  of  loathing  and 
pity.  It  is  this  almost  personal  d^radatdon  which  inspires  the 
rutiiless,  yet  haughtily  restrained,  force  with  which  he  blasts 
for  ever  the  memory  of  the  Julio-Claudian  despotism.  It  was 
in  this  spirit  that  he  penned  the  opening  chapters  of  his 
chronicle  of  the  physical  and  moral  horrors  of  the  year  in 
whidi  that  tyranny  closed.  The  voice  of  history  has  been 
silenced  or  perverted,  partly  by  the  ignorance  of  public  afiairs, 
partly  by  the  eagerness  of  adulation,  or  the  bitterness  of 
hatred.  It  was  an  f^e  darkened  by  external  disasters,  save 
on  the  eastern  frontier,  by  seditions  and  civil  war,  and  the 
bloody  death  of  four  princes.  The  forces  of  nature  seemed  to 
unite  with  the  vagd  of  men  to  deepen  the  universal  tragedy. 
Italy  was  overwhelmed  with  calamities  which  bad  beui 
unknown  for  many  ages ;  Campania's  fairest  cities  were 
swallowed  up ;  Rome  itself  had  been  wasted  by  fire ;  the 
ancient  Capitol  was  given  to  the  flames  by  the  hands  of 
citizens.  Polluted  altars,  adultery  in  high  places,  the  islands 
of  the  sea  crowded  with  exiles,  rank  and  wealth  and  virtue 
made  the  nuuk  for  a  cruel  jealousy,  all  this  forms  an  awfiil 
picture.'  But  even  more  repulsive  is  the  apectacle  of  treachery 
rewarded  with  the  highest  place,  slaves  and  clients  betraying 
their  master  for  gain,  and  men  without  an  enemy  rained  by 
Uieir  Mends.  When  the  spotless  Octavia,  overwhelmed  1^ 
the  foulest  calumnies,  had  been  tortured  to  death,  to  satisfy 
the  jealousy  of  an  adulteress,  offerings  were  voted  to  the 
>  Tm.  Bid.  L  2. 
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temples.^  And  TacdtTis  grimly  requests  his  leaders  to  presume 
that,  aa  often  as  a  banisbment  or  execution  was  ordered  by 
Nero,  so  often  were  tlianksglTings  offered  to  the  gods.  The 
honors  of  Nero's  nmoree  for  th»  murder  of  Agrippina  were 
soothed  by  the  flatteries  and  congratolations  of  his  staff,  and 
the  grateful  sacrifices  which  were  offered  for  his  deliverance  by 
tlie  Campanian  towns.'  Still,  the  notes  (tf  a  ftmereal  trumpet 
and  ghostly  wailinga  from  his  mother's  grave  were  ever  in 
hie  ears,'  and  he  long  doubted  the  reception  which  he  taigjtit 
TaBet  with  on  his  return  to  tile  capital  He  need  not  have 
had  any  anxiety.  Senate  and  people  vied  with  one  another 
in  self-abasemenb  He  was  welcomed  \sj  all  ranks  and  ages 
with  &wning  enthusiasm  as  he  passed  along  in  triumphal 
progress  to  retam  thanks  on  the  Capitol  for  the  success  of  an 
unnatural  crime. 

The  Pisonian  conspiracy  against  Nero  was  undoubtedly 
an  important  and  serious  event  Some  of  the  greatest  names 
of  the  Soman  aristocracy  were  involved  in  it,  and  the  man 
whom  it  would  have  placed  on  the  throne,  if  not  altogether 
untainted  by  the  excesses  of  his  time,  had  some  imposing 
qoalitieB  which  m^ht  make  him  seem  a  worthy  competitor  for 
^e  prindpate.*  But,  to  Tacitus,  the  conspiracy  seems  to  be 
chiefly  interesting  as  a  damning  proof  of  the  degradation  of 
the  aristocracy  under  the  rdgn  of  terror.  Epicharia,  the  poor 
&eedwoman  of  light  character,  who  bore  the  accumulating 
torture  of  scourge  and  rack  and  fire,  and  the  dislocation  of 
every  limb,  is  brought  into  pathetic  contrast  with  the  high- 
bom  senators  and  knights,  who,  without  any  compulsion  of 
torture,  betrayed  their  relatives  and  friends.'  Scaevinus,  a  man 
of  the  highest  rank,  knowing  himself  betrayed  by  his  freedman 
and  a  Soman  knight,  revealed  the  whole  plot^  The  poet 
Lucan  tried  in  vain  to  purchase  safety  by  involving  his 
own  mother.  But  Nero  was  inexorable,  and  the  poet  died 
worthily,  reciting  some  verses  bata  the  Pharsalia,  which 
describe  a  similar  end.^  The  scenes  which  followed  the 
massacre  are  an  awful  revelation  of  cowardly  sycophancy. 
While  the  streetA  were  thronged  with  the  funerals  of  the  victims, 

>  T«i.  Aim.  xiv,  84.  ■    *  lb.  it,  67, 
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the  altars  od  the  Capitol  were  Biooku^  vith  sacrifices  of  gnti- 
tnde.  One  craven  after  another,  when  he  heard  of  t^e  moider 
of  a  brother  or  a  dear  friend,  would  deck  his  house  with 
laurels,  and,  falling  at  the  emperor'a  feet,  cover  his  hand 
with  kisses.'  The  Senate  prostrated  thetnselTes  brfore  Nero 
when,  stong  by  the  popular  indignation,  he  appeared  to 
justify  his  deed.  The  august  body  voted  him  thanksgivings 
and  honours.*  The  consul  elect,  one  of  the  Anicdan  home, 
proposed  that  a  temple  should  be  built  with  all  speed  to  the 
divine  Nero !  Tacitus  relieves  this  ghastly  spectacle  of  effemi- 
nate cowardice  by  a  scene  which  is  probaUy  intended,  by  way 
of  contrast,  to  save  the  tradition  of  Soman  dignity.  Vesttnus, 
the  consul  of  that  fatal  year,  had  been  a  boon  companion  of 
the  emperor,  and  had  shown  contempt  for  his  cowardice  in 
dangerous  banter.  Ifero  was  eager  to  find  him  implicated 
in  the  plot,  but  no  evidence  of  his  guilt  could  be  obtained. 
All  legal  forms  at  length  were  flung  aside,  and  a  cohort  was 
ordered  to  surround  his  house.  Vestinns  was  at  dinner  in  hie 
palace  which  towered  over  the  Forum,  surrounded  by  guests, 
with  a  train  of  handsome  slaves  in  waiting,  when  be  received 
the  mandate.  He  rose  at  once  from  table,  and  abut  himself  in 
bis  chamber  with  his  physician,  lancet  in  hand,  by  his  side, 
Hia  veins  ware  opened,  and,  without  a  word  of  self-pity, 
Vestinus  allowed  his  life  to  ebb  away  in  the  bath.' 

Vestinns,  after  all,  only  asserted,  in  the  fashion  of  the  time, 
his  r^ht  to  chooee  the  manner  of  a  death  which  could  not  be 
evaded.  But  Tacitus,  here  and  there,  gives  gUmpsee  of  self- 
sacrifice,  courteous  loyalty  and  humanity,  which  save  his 
picture  of  society  from  utter  gloom.  The  love  and  devotion 
of  women  shine  oat  more  br^tly  than  ever  against  the 
background  of  baseneea  Tender  women  follow  their  husbands 
or  brothers  into  exile,  or  are  found  ready  to  share  their  death.' 
Even  the  slave  girls  of  Octavia  brave  torture  and  death  in 
their  hardy  defence  of  her  fair  fame.'  There  is  no  more 
pathetic  story  of  female  heroism  than  that  of  Politta,  the 
daughter  of  L.  Vetus.  He  had  been  colleague  of  the  emperor 
in  the  consulship,  but  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  &ther-in-law 

>  Tac.  A%it.  zr,  71.  *  Plin.    ^.   iii.    le ;     T*a    Ann. 
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of  Bubetliufl  Pkntus,  whose  lofty  descent  and  populEtrity  drew 
down  the  sentence  of  death,  even  in  distant  exile.'  Folitta  had 
clasped  the  bleeding  neck  of  Plaatns  in  hei  arms,  and  norBed 
her  sorrow  in  an  anstere  widowhood.'  She  now  besieged  the 
doota  of  N^eio  with  prayers,  and  even  menaces,  for  her  father's 
acqnittsL  Yetus  himself  was  of  the  nobler  sort  of  Boman  men, 
who  even  then  were  not  extinct  When  he  was  advised,  in  order 
to  save  the  remnant  of  his  property  for  his  grandchildren,  to 
make  the  emperor  chief  heir,  he  spomed  the  servile  proposal, 
divided  his  ready  money  among  his  slaves,  and  prepared  for  the 
end.*  When  all  hope  was  abandoned,  father,  grandmother,  and 
don^ter  opened  their  veins  uid  died  tt^ther  in  the  bath. 
Plantios  Laterauns  met  his  end  with  the  same  stem  dignity. 
Forbidden  even  to  give  a  last  embrace  to  his  children,  and 
dragged  to  the  scene  of  servile  executions,  be  died  in  silence  by 
the  hand  of  a  man  who  was  an  undiscovered  partner  in  the  plot.* 
Even  the  mob  of  £onie,  for  whose  fickle  baseness  Tacitus  has  a 
profound  acorn,  now  and  then  reveal  a  wholesome  moral  feel- 
ing. When  Octavia,  on  a  trumped-up  charge  of  adultery,  was 
divorced  and  banished  by  Nero,  the  clamour  of  the  populace 
forced  him  to  recall  her  for  a  time,  and  the  mob  went  so  1^ 
in  their  virtuous  enthusiasm  as  to  overthrow  the  statues  of 
the  adulteress  Poppaea,  and  crown  the  images  of  Octavia  with 
flowers."  Perhaps  even  more  striking  is  the  humane  feeling 
displayed  towards  the  slaves  of  the  nrban  prefect,  Fedanius 
SecundoB.  He  had  been  murdered  by  a  slave,  and  the  ancient 
law  required,  in  such  a  case,  the  execution  of  the  whole  house- 
hold The  proposal  to  carry  out  the  cruel  custom  drove  the 
populace  almost  to  revolt.  And  it  is  a  relief  to  find  that  a 
(bong  minority  of  the  Senate  were  on  the  side  of  h\unanity.* 
But  &e  army,  above  all  other  classes,  still  bred  a  rongh,  honest 
virtue.  It  was  left,  amid  the  general  effeminate  cowardice, 
for  a  taribone  of  a  pretoriah  cohort  to  tell  Nero  to  his  face  that 
he  loathed  him  as  a  murderer  and  an  incendiary.'  Again  and 
again,  in  that  terrible  year,  when  great  nobles  were  flattering 
the  Emperor,  whom  in  a  few  days  or  hours  they  meant  to 
desert,  the  common  soldiers  remained  true  to  the  death  t<j^ 

*  lb.  xiT.  42,  ten&taaqce  obBswiu  In 
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their  unworthy  chie&.  When  Otho  redeemed  a  tainted  life 
by  a  not  ignoble  end,  the  pretoriana  kieaed  his  wounds,  bore 
him  with  tears  to  burial,  and  many  kHIed  themselves  over  his 
corpse.'  In  the  storming  of  the  pretorian  camp  by  the  troops 
of  Vespasian,  the  soldiers  of  Yitellius,  outnombered  and  doomed 
to  certain  defeat,  fell  to  a  man  with  all  their  wounds  in  front.' 
To  these  ftdthfnl,  though  often  bloodthirsty,  warriors  the 
senators  and  knights  of  those  daye  offered  a  contemptible 
contrast.  Often  the  inheritors  of  great  names  and  great 
traditions,  the  mass  of  them  knew  nothing  of  arms  or  the 
military  virtue  of  their  ancestors.'  Sunk  in  sloth  and 
enervated  by  ezcesa,  they  followed  Otho  to  the  battlefield 
on  the  Po  with  their  cooks  and  minions  and  all  the  apparatns 
of  loznry.*  In  the  rapid  changes  of  fortune,  &om  Galba 
to  Ottio,  from  Otho  to  Yitellins,  from  Yitellius  to  Yespaaian, 
the  great  noblee  had  one  guiding  principle,  the  determination 
to  be  on  the  winning  side.  It  was  indeed  a  puzzling  and 
anzions  time  for  a  calculating  selfishness,  when  a  re^  might 
not  lost  for  a  month,  and  when  the  adulation  of  Otho  or 
Yitellius  in  the  Senate-house  was  disturbed  by  the  sound  of 
the  lemons  advancing  from  East  and  West  But  the 
supple  cowards  of  the  Senate  proved  equal  to  the  fitndn. 
They  had  the  akill  to  flatter  their  momentary  master  without 
any  compromising  word  against  his  probable  sucoessor.  They 
soothed  the  anxieties  of  Yitellius  with  unstinted  adulation, 
yet  carefully  refrained  from  anything  reflecting  on  the 
Flavianist  leaders.'  Within  a  few  months,  full  of  joy  and 
hope,  which  were  now  at  last  well  founded,  they  were  voting 
all  the  customary  honours  of  a  new  principate  to  Vespasian.' 
The  terror  of  Tiberius,  Caligula,  and  Nero  had  done  its  work 
effectually.  And  its  worst  result  was  the  hopeless  self- 
abandonment  and  aluggiah  cowardice  of  a  class,  whose  chief 
raison  c£&rt  in  every  age  is  to  maintain  a  tradition  of  gallant 
dignity.  It  is  true  that  many  of  the  scions  of  great  houses 
were  mere  mendicants,  ruined  by  confiscation  or  prodigality,  and 
compelled  to  live  on  tiie  pension  by  which  the  emperor  kept 
them  in  shameful  dependence,''  or  on  the  meaner  dole  of  some 
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wealth;  patron.'  A  Yaleriua  Messola,  grandson  of  the  great 
Corvinufi,  bad  to  accept  a  pension  &om  Nero.'  A  grandson 
of  fiortensiiis  had  to  endure  the  contempt  of  Tiberias  in 
obtaining  a  grant  for  hia  sons.'  Others  were  umnanned  b;  the 
Tolnptuona  excesses  of  an  age  which  had  carried  the  ingenuity 
tS.  sensoal  allarement  to  its  ntmost  limits.  The  hopelessness 
of  any  straggle  with  a  power  so  vast  as  that  of  the  emperor, 
so  mthless  and  wildly  caprioioaB  as  that  of  the  ClandiaQ 
CaaBars,  reduced  many  to  despairing  apathy,*  And  while, 
from  a  safe  historic  distance,  we  poor  our  contempt  on  the 
cringing  Senate  of  the  first  century,  it  might  be  well  to  remind 
ooiaelves  of  their  perils  and  their  torturee.  There  was  many 
a  eenatorial  house,  like  that  of  the  Pises,  whose  leading 
membera  were  never  allowed  to  reach  middle  age.'  Mach 
should  be  forgiven  to  a  class  which  was  daily  and  honily 
exposed  to  such  danger,  so  sudden  in  its  onsets,  so  secret  and 
stealthy,  so  all-pervading.  It  might  come  in  an  open  circnm- 
stantial  indictment,  with  all  the  forms  of  law  and  the  weight  of 
suborned  testimony;  it  might  appear  in  a  quiet  order  for  suicide; 
the  stroke  might  descend  at  the  farthest  limits  of  the  Empire,* 
in  some  retreat  in  Spain  or  Asia.  The  baonting  fear  of  death 
had  an  unnerving  effect.  But  not  less  degrading  were  the 
ontrages  to  Boman,  or  ordinary  human  dignity  to  which  the 
noble  order  had  to  submit  for  moro  than  a  generation.  They 
bad  seen  their  wives  de&led  or  compelled  to  expose  tbemselTes 
88  harlots  in  a  foul  spectacle,  to  gratify  the  diseased  prurience 
fS.  the  emperor.^  They  had  been  forced  to  fight  in  the  arena 
or  to  exhibit  themselves  od  the  tragic  atage.^  Men  who  had 
borne  Uie  ancient  honours  of  the  consulship  had  been  ordered 
to  run  for  miles  beside  the  chariot  of  Caligula,  or  to  wait  at 
his  feet  at  dinner.'  Fathers  had  had  to  witness  without 
flinching  the  execution  of  their  sons,  and  drink  smflingly  to 
tlie  emperor  on  the  evening  of  the  fatal  day.*"  The  (mly 
safety  at  such  a  court  lay  in  calmly  aoceptiog  insults  with 
affected  gratitude.  The  example  of  Nero's  debauchery,  and 
the  seductive  charm  which  he  undoubtedly  possessed,  were 

'  Jdt.  L  100.  ^  Snrt.  Nero,  xzzrlL 
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probably  as  enfeebling  and  demoralising  as  the  Terror,  He 
formed  a  school,  which  laughed  at  all  virtue  and  made  eelf- 
indulgenoe  a  fine  art  Meo  who  bad  shared  in  these  obec^ie 
revelB  were  the  leaders  in  the  awful  scenes  of  perfidy,  lost, 
and  cruelty  which  appropriately  followed  the  death  of  their 
patron.'  Some  of  them,  Fetronius,  Otho,  Vitellius,  closed 
their  career  appropriately  by  a  tragic  death.  But  others 
lived  on  into  the  age  of  reformation,  to  de&me  the  atout 
Sabine  soldier  who  saved  the  Boman  world.* 

In  spite  of  the  manly  virtue  and  public  spirit  of  Vespasian, 
the  Soman  world  had  to  endure  a  fierce  ordeal  before  it 
entered  on  the  peace  of  the  Antonine  age.  Even  Vespatdan's 
reign  was  troubled  by  conspiracy.*  His  obscure  origin  moved 
the  contempt  of  the  great  senatorial  honses  who  still  survived. 
His  republican  moderation  gave  the  philosophic  doctrinaires  a 
chance  of  airing  their  impossible  dream  of  restoring  a  municipal 
Sepablic  to  govern  a  world,  His  conscientious  frugality, 
which  was  absolutely  needed  to  retrieve  the  bankruptcy  of  the 
Nerooian  i^me,  was  despised  and  execrated  both  by  the  nobles 
and  the  mob.  Another  lesson  was  needed  both  by  the  Senate 
and  tike  philosophers.  Society  had  yet  to  be  purged  as  by  fire, 
and  the  purgii^  came  with  the  accession  of  Domitian. 

The  inner  secret  of  that  sombre  reign  will  probably  remain 
for  ever  a  mystery.  There  is  the  same  question  about 
Domitian  as  there  is  about  Tiberius.  Was  he  bad  &om  the 
banning,  or  was  he  gradually  corrupted  by  the  consciousness 
of  immense  power,*  and  the  fear  of  the  great  order  who 
might  challenge  it  ?  Our  authorities  do  not  furnish  a  satis- 
fying answer.  We  know  Domitian  only  &om  the  namtive  of 
men  steeped  in  senatorial  traditions  and  prejudices,*  and, 
some  of  them,  intoxicated  by  the  vision  of  a  reconciliation 
of  the  principate  with  the  republican  ideals.  The  dream 
was   a  noble  one,  and  it  was  about  to  be  partiaU;  realised 
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Ibr  ihree  genetationB,  under  a  sncceBsion  of  good  emperois. 
Bat  the  men  inspired  with  such  an  ideal  were  not  likely  to  be 
impartial  judges  of  an  emperor  like  Domitian.  And  even 
from  their  narrative  of  his  reigo,  we  can  see  that  he  was  not, 
tt  least  in  the  early  years  of  his  reign,*  the  otter  monster  he 
has  been  painted.  Even  severe  ju<^^  in  modem  days  admit 
that  he  was  ao  able  and  strenuous  man,  with  a  clear,  cold, 
qweal  intellect,'  which  recognised  some  of  the  great  problems 
of  the  time,  and  strove  to  solve  them.  He  was  indefatigable  in 
jodicial  work.'  In  spite  of  the  sneers  at  his  mock  triumphs,* 
his  military  and  provincial  administration  was  probably 
gnided  by  a  sound  conception  of  the  resources  and  the 
dangers  of  the  Empire.  His  recall  of  Agricola,  after  a  seven 
years'  command  in  Britain,  was  attributed  to  jealousy  and  fear." 
It  is  more  probable  that  it  was  dictated  by  a  wish  to  stop  a 
campaign  which  was  diverting  large  sums  to  the  conquest  of 
barren  moontains.  Domitian  was  an  orator  and  verse  writer 
of  some  merit,  and  he  gave  his  patrouf^,  altiioogh  not  in  a 
very  liberal  way,  to  men  like  Qnintilian,  Statins,  and  MartiaL" 
Ijke  Kero,  he  felt  the  force  of  the  new  Hellenist  movement, 
and,  under  forms  sanctioned  by  Soman  antiquarians,  he  estab- 
lished a  quinquennial  festival  in  which  literary  genius  was 
pompously  rewarded.^  He  had  the  public  libraries,  which  had 
been  devastated  by  fires  in  the  previous  reigns,  liberally  re- 
stocked with  fresh  stores  of  MSS.  from  Alexandria.^  He  gave 
dose  attention,  whatever  we  may  think  of  his  science,  to  the 
economic  problems  of  the  Empire.  And  his  discoursgement 
of  the  vine,  in  fitvour  of  a  greater  acreage  of  com,  would  find 
■fmpathy  in  oar  own  time,  as  it  was  applauded  by  Apollonius 
ofl^ana.'  The  man  who  decimated  the  Boman  aristocracy 
towards  the  end  of  his  reign,  advanced  to  high  positions  some 
of  those  who  were  destined  to  be  bis  bitterest  defamers.  Pliny 
uid  Tacitus  and  Trajan's  father  rose  to  high  office  in  the 
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earlier  part  of  DomitiaD'B  reigo.^  He  designated  to  the 
coDBulBhip  Buch  men  as  Nerva,  Trajan,  Yerginioa  Bafos, 
Agricota,  and  the  grandfother  of  Antoninos  Pios.'  This  Btrange 
character  was  also  a  moral  leformer  of  the  antiqaaiian  typa 
He  punished  erring  Vestals,  mora  mo^orutn.  He  revived  the 
Soantinian  law  against  t^ose  enormitws  of  the  East,  of  which 
Statins  shows  that  the  emperor  was  not  guiltleBS  himself'  Yet 
a  voluptuary,  with  a  calm  outlook  on  bis  time,  maj  have  a  wish 
to  restrain  vices  with  which  he  is  himself  tainted.  A  statesman 
may  be  a  puritan  reformer,  both  in  religion  and  morals,  with- 
out being  personally  severe  and  devout.  Domitian  may  have 
had  a  genuine,  if  a  pedantic,  desire  to  restore  the  old  Eoman 
tone  in  morals  and  religion.  He  was,  after  all,  sprung  tnnn  a 
sober  Sabine  stock,*  although  he  may  have  sadly  d^enerated 
Acorn  it  in  his  own  conduct.  And  Ma  attempt  to  reform  Eoman 
ibciety  may  perhaps  have  been  as  sincere  as  that  of  Augustus. 
But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Domitian,  although  he 
was  astute  and  able,  was  also  a  bad  man,  with  the  peculiar 
traits  which  always  make  a  man  unpopular.  He  was  disloyal 
as  a  son  and  as  a  brother.  He  was  morose,  and  he  cultivated 
a  suspicious  solitude,'  around  which  evil  rumour  is  sure  to 
gather.  The  rumour  in  his  case  may  have  been  well-founded, 
although  we  are  not  bound  to  believe  all  the  tales  of  prurient 
gossip  whirdi  Suetonius  has  handed  down.  It  is  the  penalty 
of  h^  place  that  peccadilloes  are  magnified  into  sins,  and 
sins  are  multiplied  and  eza^erated.  It  was  a  recc^^nised  and 
effective  mode  of  flattering  a  new  emperor  to  blacken  the 
character  of  bis  predecessors;  Domitian  himself  allowed  his 
court  poets  to  vilify  Caligula  and  Nera*  And  Pliny  in  his 
fulsome  adulation  of  Tnyan,  finds  his  most  efibctive  reaouroe  in 
a  perpetual  contrast  with  Domitian.  Tacitus  could  never  forgive 
the  recall  and  humiliation  of  his  fkther-in-law.  The  Senate 
as  a  whole  bore  an  implacable  hatred  to  the  man  who  carried 
to  its  furthest  point   the   assertion  of  imperial   prerogative.' 
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Still  the  autiiorities  are  bo  onanimooB  that  we  are  bound  to 
beheve  that  Domitiaii,  with  some  atrength  and  ability,  had 
xaxaj  execrable  qoalities.  He  shows  the  c(mtradictiou8  of  a 
nature  in  vhich  the  force  of  a  stordy  rural  anoeatry  has  not 
been  altc^ther  sapped  by  tiie  temptationa  of  luxury  and 
power.  He  had  a  passionate  desire  to  rival  the  military  gloiy 
of  his  &ther  and  brother,  yet  he  was  too  cautious  and  self- 
indolgent  to  attain  it  He  had  some  taste  for  liteiatore,  but 
he  kept  literatore  in  leading-strings,  and  put  one  man  to  death 
for  his  delight  in  certain  speeches  in  livy,  and  another  for  a 
too  warm  eulogy  of  Throsea  and  HelvidiuB  Friscos.*  He  threw 
hia  whole  strei^h  into  a  moral  and  religions  teaotion,  while 
be  was  the  bitterest  enemy  of  the  republican  pretensions  and 
draams  of  the  Senate.  Great  historical  critics  have  called  him 
a  hypocrite.'  It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  single  phrase 
or  formula  conld  express  the  trath  about  such  a  twisted  and 
perretse  character.  Probably  his  dominant  passion  was  vanity 
and  love  of  grandiose  display.  He  assumed  the  consulship 
seventeen  times,  a  nnmber  quite  unexampled.*  His  pompous 
triumidia  for  unreal  victories  were  a  subject  of  commoa  jest. 
He  ^ed  the  Capitol  with  images  of  himself,  and  a  colossal 
statue  towered  for  a  time  over  the  temple  roob.*  The  son 
and  broker  of  emperors,  already  exalted  to  divine  honours,  he 
went  farther  than  any  of  his  predecessors  in  claimii^  divinity 
for  himself,  and  he  allowed  hia  ministers  and  court  poets  to 
address  him  as  "our  Lord  God.'"  His  lavish  splendoor  in 
architectnre  was  to  some  extent  justified  by  the  ravages  of  fire 
in  previous  reigns.  But  the  £2,400,000  expended  on  the 
gilding  of  a  temple  on  the  Capitol,'  was  only  one  item  in  ac 
extravagance  which  drained  the  treasury.  Its  radiance,  which 
dazzled  the  eyes  of  Butilius  in  the  reign  of  Honorius,'  was 
paid  for  in  blood  and  tears,  ^e  emperor,  who  was  the  ruth- 
lees  enemy  of  the  nobles,  like  all  his  kind,  was  profusely 
indulgent  to  the  army  and  the  mob.  The  legions  had  their  pay 
iuavased  by  a  fonr^L     The  populace  of  Some  were  pamp^ed 

>  Soet  Dom.  i,  >  Soet  Dom.  ziiL  ;  Hvt  t.  S,  I  (e. 
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with  coatl7  and  vulgar  spectacles,^  as  they  were  to  the  end  of 
the  Western  Empire.  Domitian's  mdnlgenoe  of  that  fierce  and 
obscene  proletariat  was  only  a  little  more  criminal  than  that 
of  other  emperors,  beoaose  it  ended  in  a  bankruptcy  which  waa 
followed  by  robbery  and  massacre.  While  the  rich  and  noble 
were  assailed  on  any  trivial  accusation,  in  order  to  fill  an 
empty  treasnry,  the  beasts  of  Numidia  were  tearing  tJiieir 
victims,  gladiators  were  prostdtuting  a  noble  courage  in  deal- 
ii^  inglorious  wounds  in  the  arena,  and  fieets  of  armed  galleys 
choired  and  erashed  in  mimic,  yet  often  deadly,  battle  in  the 
flooded  Flavian  amphitheatre.' 

To  repair  this  waste  the  only  resource  was  plunder.  But 
Domitian  was  a  pettifogger  as  well  aa  a  plunderer ;  he  would 
fleece  or  assassinate  his  victims  under  forms  of  law.  The 
law  of  mtyesty,  and  tiie  many  laws  for  restoring  old  Bomaa 
moroli^,  needed  only  a  little  ingenuity  and  effrontery  to 
famish  lucrative  grounds  for  impeachment*  The  tribe  of 
delattnv  were  ready  to  his  hand.  He  had  punished  them  for 
serving  Neto ;  they  were  now  to  reap  a  richer  harvest  under 
Domitian.  Every  fortune  which  rose  above  mediocrity,  every 
villa  with  rich  pastures  and  woodlands  in  the  Apennines,  or 
on  the  northern  lakes,  was  marked  for  plunder.*  Domitian  was 
the  first  and  only  emperor  who  assumed  the  censorship  for 
life.'  The  ofBce  made  him  absolute  master  of  the  lives  and 
fortunes  of  his  nobles.  A  casual  word,  a  thoughtless  gesture, 
might  be  construed  into  an  act  of  treason;  and  the  slave 
households  fiimished  an  army  of  spies.  Nay,  even  kindred 
and  near  friends  were  drawn  into  this  vast  conspiracy  gainst 
domestic  peace  and  security.  It  may  be  admitted  that 
Domitian  had  to  face  a  real  peril.  The  rebellion  of  Antonius 
Satuminus  was  an  attempt  which  no  prince  could  treat  lightly, 
and  the  destrtfction  of  the  correspondeuce  in  which  so  many 
men  of  rank  were  involved,  may  well  have  heightened 
Domitian's  alarm."  He  struck  out  blindly  and  savagely. 
He  compelled  the  Senate  to  bear  a  part  in  the  massacre,  and 
Tacitus  has  confessed,  with  pathetic  humiliation,  his  silent  share 
in  the  murder  of  the  upright  and  innocent^    Yet  the  imperial 
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inqniHitoT  was  himself  racked  with  terror  in  his  last  hours.  He 
VBlked  in  a  corridor  where  the  walls  were  lined  with  mirrote,' 
so  that  no  anaeen  hand  might  strike  him  from  behind.  On 
hia  last  morning  he  started  in  terror  from  his  bed  and  called 
for  the  diviner  whom  he  had  summoned  from  Germany.*  Bat, 
amid  all  hia  terror,  Bomitian  had  a  deep  natiual  love  of 
crael^.  He  was  never  more  dangerous  than  when  he  chose 
to  be  agreeable;'  he  loved  to  play  with  his  victims.  What 
a  glim  delight  in  exquisite  torture,  what  a  cynical  contempt 
inn  the  Soman  nobles,  are  revealed  in  the  tale  of  his  funereal 
banqnet  1  *  The  select  company  were  ushered  into  a  chamber 
draped  from  floor  to  ceiling  in  black.  At  the  head  of  each 
couch  atood  a  pillar  like  a  tombstone,  with  the  guest's  name 
engraved  npon  it,  while  overhead  swung  a  cresset  such  as  men 
hang  in  vaults  of  the  dead.  A  troop  of  naked  boys,  black  as 
all  aroond,  danced  an  awful  measure,  and  then  set  on  the 
dismal  meal  which  was  offered,  by  old  Soman  use,  to  the  spirits 
of  the  departed.  The  guests  were  palsied  with  terror,  expect- 
ing every  moment  to  be  their  last  And  the  death-like 
silence  was  only  broken  by  the  voice  of  the  Emperor  as  he 
told  a  gruesome  tale  of  bloody  deaths.  In  such  cynicism  of 
lawless  power,  in  snch  meek  degradation  of  a  once  proud 
order,  did  the  tyranny  of  the  first  century  reach  its  close. 

*  SubL  Amu  liT.  parietw  phengite  *  lb.  iri. 
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THB   WORLD   OF   THE   BATIBI8T 

JuvBHAL  and  Tacitus,  although  they  moved  in  different  ciicles, 
and  probably  never  met,  have  mvah  in  common.  Both  were 
released  from  an  dominions  silence  by  the  death  of  Domitifln. 
Both  were  then  at  the  age  whidi  combines  the  ripeness 
of  experience  and  reflection  with  a  fire  and  energy  still 
unflagging.'  They  were,  &om  different  causes,  both  filled  with 
hatred  and  disgust  for  the  vices  of  their  time,  and  their  ex- 
perience had  engendered  in  both  a  pessimism  which  darkened 
their  faith.  Tacitus  belonged  to  the  senatorial  order  who  had 
held  high  office,  and  had  seen  its  ranlcs  decimated  and  its 
dignity  outraged  under  the  tyranny.  Juvenal  sprang  &om  the 
lower  middle  class,  which  hated  alike  the  degenerate  noble  and 
the  insolent  parvenu  far  more  than  it  hated  even  a  DomiUan. 
Yet  both  Juvenal  and  Tacitus  are  united  in  a  passionate 
admiration  for  t^e  old  Boman  character.  Their  standards  and 
ideals  are  drawn  from  the  half-mythical  ages  of  the  simple 
warriors  and  fiurmer-statesmen  of  the  old  Republic.  And  their 
estimate  of  their  time  needs  to  be  scrutinised  in  the  light  both 
of  their  hatreds  and  of  their  ideals. 

The  life  of  Juvenal  is  wrapt  in  obscurity,  although  nine 
lives  of  him  are  extant.^  Scholars  are  still  at  vaiianoe  as  to 
the  date  of  his  buth,  the  date  of  many  of  his  satires,  and 
especially  as  to  the  time  and  circumstances  of  his  banishment, 
about  which  there  is  so  uniform  a  tradition.  But,  for  our 
purpose,  some  facts  are  clear  enough.     Juvenal  was  the  son  of 
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a  well-to-do  freedman  of  Aqainnm,  and  rose  to  the  highest 
mogiBtenal  office  in  hia  native  town  at  aome  time  of  hia  career.' 
He  carefully  hidea  his  personal  hiatoiy  from  us ;  but  we  might 
gather  from  bis  Satiree  that  he  belonged  to  the  lower  middle 
daaa,'  that  he  was  in  temper  and  tone  an  old  plebeian  of  the 
times  of  ihe  Eepablic,  althoo^  vividly  toached  by  the  ideas 
of  B  new  morality  which  had  been  aSoat  for  more  than  two 
generatioDS.  Bat,  like  Tacitus,  he  has  little  sympathy  with  the 
great  philosophic  movement  which  was  working  a  silent  revolu- 
taon.  He  had  the  rhetorical  training  of  the  time,  with  all 
its  advantages  and  its  defects.  And  he  is  more  a  rhetmician 
than  a  poet.  We  can  well  believe  the  report  that  his  early 
literary  enthusiasm  found  vent  in  declamation  on  those 
mytiiical  or  frivolous  themes  which  exercised  the  youth  in 
the  Bomau  achools  for  many  centuries.  Although  he  was 
hardly  a  poor  man'  in  the  sense  in  which  Uartial,  his 
fiiend,  was  poor,  yet  he  had  stooped  to  bear  the  ignominy  and 
hardships  of  client  dependenca  He  had  hurried  in  rain  and 
storm  in  the  early  morning  to  rec^tiona  at  great  houses  on 
the  Eeqniline,  throng  the  squalor  and  noises  and  congested 
traffic  of  the  Saboira.*  He  had  doubtless  often  been  a  guest 
at  those  "  unequal  dinners,"  where  the  hoat^  who  was  himself 
regaled  with  far- fetched  dainties  and  old  crusted  Alban  or 
Setine  wine,  insulted  his  poorer  friends  by  ofTering  them  the 
cheapest  vintage  and  the  meanest  fare.'  He  had  been  com- 
pelled, as  a  matter  of  social  duty,  to  sit  through  the  recitation 
of  those  ambitious  and  empty  Theseids  and  Thebaids,  with  which 
the  rich  amateur  in  literature  in  those  days  afHicted  his  loi^- 
snffering  friends.'  He  may  have  been  often  elbowed  aside  by 
some  supple,  clever  Greek,  with  versatile  accomplishments  and 
infinite  audacity.  He  may  have  been  patronised  or  insulted  by 
a  millionaire  parvenu,  like  the  Trimalchio  of  Fetronius,  tainted 
with  the  memories  of  a  shameful  servitude.  He  saw  new 
vulgar  wealth  everywhere  triumphant,  while  the  stiff,  yet,  in 
many  ways,  wholesome  conventionality  of  old  Boman  life  was 
de6ed  and  trampled  upon  by  an  a^roBaive  vulgarity.  In  such 
a  world  there  was  little  room  for  the  man  whose  wealth  is 

1  Or.    Smz.    S699,    IlVlr.    Qniiiq.  *  Umrt.  xii.  IB. 

rUmm  Diri  VcipMiui.  *  Jdt.  t.  SO  Bqq.  ;  ot  IbrL  iiL  49 ; 

*  Baunar,  L'(Af.  v.  SIS.  iiL  00. 

*  Jnv.  zL  74,  UO ;  et  xir.  823.  ■  Jdt.  I.  G2 ;  Ibrt  x.  i  ;  It.  49. 
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in  his  genius,  and  who  clingB  to  the  traditionB  of  agea  which 
believed  that  men  had  a  soul  as  well  as  a  body.  A  man  like 
Javenol,  living  in  sach  a  society,  almost  necessarily  becomes 
^nbittered.  Like  Johnson,  in  his  Grub  Street  days,  he  will 
have  his  hours  when  bitterness  passes  into  self-abandonment, 
and  he  will  sound  the  depths  of  that  world  of  corruption  which 
in  his  better  moods  he  loathes.  Some  of  the  associates  of 
Juvenal  were  of  very  doubtful  position,  and  more  than  doubtful 
morals ;  ^  and  the  warmth  of  some  of  his  realistic  painting  of 
dark  sides  of  Boman  life  arouses  the  suspicion  that  he  may 
have  at  times  fotgotten  his  moral  ideaL  He  certainly  knows 
the  sbamefnl  secrets  of  Soman  life  almost  as  well  as  his  Mend 
Martial  does.  But  his  knowledge,  however  gained,  was  turned 
to  a  very  different  purpose  from  that  which  inspired  Mardal's 
brilliant  prurience.' 

The  Satires  of  Juvenal  were  probably  not  given  to  the 
world  till  after  the  death  of  Domitian.'  The  date  of  the  earliest 
is  about  100  a.d.,  that  of  the  latest  probably  127.  Juvenal 
cautiously  disguises  his  attAcks  on  his  own  tima  He  whets  his 
sword  against  the  sinners  whose  ashes  have  long  repoeed  beside 
the  Flaminian  and  the  Latin  ways.*  Very  few  of  his  con- 
temporaries appear  in  his  pages,^  and  the  scenery  is  often  that 
of  the  reigns  of  Tiberiua,  Claudius,  or  Kero.  But  his  deepest 
and  most  vivid  impressions  must  have  come  to  Juvenal  in  that 
period  which  has  been  phott^raphed  with  sach  minute  exactneee 
by  Martial.  And  there  is  a  striking  correspondence  between 
the  two  writers,  not  only  in  many  of  the  characters  whom  they 
introduce,  but  in  their  pictures  of  the  whole  state  of  morals  and 
letters.*  They  both  detested  that  frigid  ^ic  which  laboriously 
ploughed  the  sands  of  conventional  legend,  and  they  turned 
with  weariness  from  the  old-world  tales  of  Thebes  or  Ai^os  to 
the  real  toigedy  or  comedy  of  Soman  life  around  t^em. 
Although  they  were  friends  and  companions,  it  is  needless  to 

'  Jav.Ti.i3:  T.SOiqq.;  ix.  lOsqq.;  think*  thttt  perhap*  loms  of  the  euliBr 
zL  las.  Soiiirt*  bolong    to   tbe   lut  j>Mn  of 

•  IthMtwenr<niurk«dth>tHkrtiml'>  ^"Jf^'fr  "^'  S'  ""'f*' tST 
Epignmi  on  Jowail  Jl  contain  mim  f  »""  •Wdionun  ta  CuHn  UntDTO, 
oiSnitj,  Yii.  2*  ;  TiL  »1  J  lit  18.  ^  ^^^'^'  >"•?  "^"^  *° *^*  ="I*^ 

*  TenffBl,  8  83S.   I ;    Peter,    QaA.  ''  Jut.  L  ITO. 

IM.   IL  77  ;  ITettleship,  iMtvirt*  and  '  KJuvu  PiiaanB,  Initio  AndiigenM. 
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usnme  any  cloee  partDetship  in  their  atadiea  Starting  with 
the  same  litersiy  impulse,  they  deal  to  a  large  extent  with  the 
Hune  vices  and  follies,  some  of  them  peculiar  to  their  own  age, 
others  common  to  all  i^^  of  Some,  or  even  of  the  world  of 
dnliaation.  A  long  list  might  easily  be  compiled  of  their 
common  etock  of  subjects,  and  their  coounon  antipathies.  Jn 
both  writers  we  meet  the  same  grumbling  of  the  needy  client 
■gainst  insolent  or  niggardly  patrons,  the  complaints  of  t^e 
etmggling  man  of  letters  about  the  extravagant  rewards  of  low 
vol^  impostors.  Both  are  bored  to  death,  like  the  patient 
Pliny,  by  the  readings  of  wealthy  scribblers,  or  by  tiresome 
pleadings  in  the  courts,  meaauted  by  many  a  turn  of  the 
clepsydra.  They  feel  an  equal  di^^t  for  the  noise  and 
aq^oalor  of  the  narrow  streets,  an  equal  love  for  the  peace  and 
freshness  and  rough  plenty  of  the  country  &rm.  In  both  may 
be  Been  the  scions  of  great  houses  reduced  to  mendicancy, 
uabitions  poverty  betaking  Usdf  to  every  mean  or  disreputable 
device,  the  legacy-hunter  courting  the  childless  rich  with 
flattery  or  vicious  compliance.  You  will  often  encounter  the 
iham  philosopher,  as  you  meet  him  sixty  years  afterwards  in 
the  pages  of  Lucian,  with  his  loud  talk  of  virtue  and  illustrious 
names,  while  his  cloak  covers  all  the  vices  of  d<^  and  ape.  Both 
deal  rather  ungently  with  the  character  of  women, — their 
intrigues  ifrith  actors,  gladiators,  and  slaves,  their  frequent 
divorces  and  rapid  succession  of  husbands,  their  general 
abandonment  of  antique  matronly  reserve.  Both  have,  in  fact, 
with  different  motives,  uncovered  the  secret  shame  of  the 
ancient  world ;  and,  more  even  than  by  that  shame,  was  their 
indignation  moved  by  the  great  social  revolution  which  was 
confosing  all  ranks,  and  raising  old  slaves,  cobblers,  and 
aactioueeis  to  the  benches  of  the  knights. 

Tet  with  this  resemblance  in  the  subjects  of  their  choice, 
there  is  the  widest  differeuce  between  the  two  writers  in  their 
motive  and  mode  of  treatment  Martial,  of  course,  ie  not  a 
moralist  at  all ;  the  mere  suggestion  excites  a  smile.  He  is  a 
keen  and  joyous  observer  of  the  faults  and  follies,  the  lights 
ud  shades,  of  a  highly  complex  and  artificial  society  which  is 
"getting  over-ripe."  In  the  power  of  mere  objective  descrip- 
tion and  minnte  portraiture  of  social  life,  Martial  is  almost 
unique.     Through  his  verses,  we  know  the  society  of  Domitian 
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as  vre  know  hardly  any  other  period  of  ancient  aodety.  But 
this  very  vividness  and  truthfolness  is  chiefly  dae  to  the  £u!t 
that  Martial  vas  almost  without  a  conscience.  He  waa  indeed 
personally,  perhaps,  not  so  bad  aa  be  is  often  painted.*  He 
knows  and  can  appreciate  a  good  woman ;  *  he  can  love,  with 
the  simplest,  nnsophisticated  love,  an  innocent  slave-child,  the 
poor  little  Erotion,*  whom  he  has  immortalised.  He  can 
bonoor  a  simple  manly  character,  free  from  guile  and  pre- 
tence.* He  has  a  genuine,  exuberant  love  of  the  freah  joys  of 
country  life,  sharpened,  no  doubt,  by  the  experience  of  the 
client's  sordid  slavery,  amid  the  mingled  poverty  and  lavish 
Bpleodour  of  the  capital.'  Where  could  one  find  a  fresher, 
^ttier  idyll  than  bis  picture  of  the  farm  of  Faustinus,  with  its 
packed  granaries,  and  its  cellars  fr^^;rant  with  the  juice  of  many 
an  old  autunm  vintage,  the  peacock  spreodii^  his  jewelled 
plumage,  and  the  ring-dove  cooii^  overhead  frmn  the  towers  ? 
Hie  elegant  slaves  of  the  great  house  in  the  ci^  are  having 
a  holiday,  and  busy,  under  the  bailifTs  care,  with  rural  toils, 
or  fishing  in  the  stream.  The  tall  daughters  of  the  neigh- 
bouring cottages  bring  in  their  well -stored  baskets  to  the 
villa,  and  all  gather  joyously  at  evening  to  a  plenteous  meaL* 
Martial  has,  moreover,  one  great  virtue,  which  is  a  powerful  anti- 
dote for  many  moral  faults,  the  love  of  the  far-off  home  of  his 
childhood,  the  rugged  Bilbilis,  with  its  iron  foundries  near 
the  sources  of  the  Tagus,  to  which  he  retreated  from  the  crush 
and  din  of  plebeian  life  at  Borne,  and  where  he  rests.'^  Bat 
when  charity  or  justice  has  done  its  best  for  Martial, 
and  no  scholar  will  repudiate  the  debt,  it  still  remains  true 
that  he  represents,  perhaps  better  than  any  other,  that  pagan 
world,  naked  and  nnabashed,  and  feels  no  breath  of  inspiration 
from  the  great  spiritual  movement  which,  in  paganism  itself, 
was  setting  towards  an  ideal  of  parity  and  self-oonq^uest. 

Juvenal,   at  least   in   his    later   work,  reveals    a   moral 
standard  and  motive  apparently  unknown  to  Martial^     It  may 

'  He  Myg  of  himaalf,  i.  0,  8,  \aatan  ■  i.  14 ;  \v.  IS,  76. 
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be  admitted,  indeed,  tlist  Juvenal  did  not  always  write  under 
tiie  same  high  impulse.  He  had  the  rhetorician's  love  of 
fin^  telling  phrases,  and  startling  efEbota.  He  had  a  rare  gift 
of  realistic  painting,  and  he  exults  in  using  it.  He  has  also 
burning  within  him  an  old  plebeian  pride  which  looked  down 
at  once  on  the  degenerate  son  of  an  ancient  house,  and  on 
the  nowMawE  ricAes,  whose  rise  seemed  to  him  the  triumph  of 
vnlgar  opulence  without  the  restraint  of  traditions  or  ideals. 
Conscions  of  great  talents,  with  a  character  almost  fierce  in 
its  eaeigy,  he  felt  a  huxning  hatred  of  a  society  which  seemed 
to  value  only  material  success,  or  those  supjde  and  doubtful 
arts  which  conld  invent  some  fresh  stimulus  for  exhausted 
appetita  In  Jnvenal  a  great  silent,  sunken  class,  whom 
we  hardly  know  otherwise  than  &om  the  inscriptions  on  their 
tombe,'  finds  for  once  a  powerful  voice  and  a  terrible  aTeoger. 
Bat,  along  with  this  note  of  personal  or  class  feeling,  there  is 
in  Juvenal  a  higher  moral  intuition,  a  vision  of  a  l^her  life, 
which  had  floated  before  some  Soman  minds  long  before  his 
time,*  and  which  was  destined  to  broaden  into  an  accepted  ideal. 
Juvenal,  indeed,  was  no  philoeopber,  and  he  had,  like  Tacitus, 
all  the  old  Boman  distrust  of  the  theories  of  the  schools.* 
He  had  probably  little  respect  for  such  teaching  as  Seneca's.* 
Yet  in  important  points  he  and  Seneca  belong  to  the  same  order 
of  the  elect.  Altliough,  perhaps,  a  less  spotless  character  than 
Tadtos,  he  is  far  more  advanced  and  modem  in  his  breadth 
of  sympathy  and  minral  feeling  He  feels  acutely  for  the 
conqtiered  provinces  which  have  been  fleeced  and  despoiled 
vS.  their  wealth  and  artistic  treasores,  and  which  are  still 
exposed  to  the  peculation  and  cruelty  of  governors  and  their 
train.'  He  denounces,  like  Seneca,  the  contempt  and  cmeltyoften 
shown  to  slaves.  The  man  whose  ideal  seems  often  to  be  drawn 
&om  the  hard,  stem  warriors  who  crushed  the  Samnites  and 
bafBed  the  genius  of  Hannibal,  in  his  old  ^e  has  come  to 
glorify  [uty  and  tenderness  for  suffering  as  the  best  gift  of 
God,  the  gift  that  separates  him  most  widely  &om  the  brute 

I  K  Bk.  ii  o.  8  of  thia  work.      H.  >  liiL   120  ;   iL   1   «qq.i    cf.   Mart. 
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creation.'  He  preaches  BjTapa.ihj  and  matual  help,  in  an 
age  torn  by  selfish  individualiEb  passions.  He  denoonces  the 
lost  for  revenge  almost  in  the  tones  of  a  ChristiaD  preacher.' 
What  heaven  moralist  has  painted  more  vividly  the  horrors 
of  the  guilty  oousoieace,  that  nnseea  inijuisitor,  with  sterner, 
more  searching  eyes  ^lan  Bhadamanthos  ?  Who  baa  tanght 
with  greater  power  that  the  root  of  sin  is  in  the  evil  thought?* 
Juvenal  realises,  like  Tacitus  and  Qnintilian,  the  curse  of  a 
tainted  ancestry,  and  the  incalculable  importance  of  pure 
example  in  the  education  of  youth.*  He,  who  knew  ao  well 
the  awfnl  secrets  of  Bomau  households,  sets  an  immense  value 
on  &e  treasure  of  an  untainted  boyhood,  like  that  of  the  plough- 
man's son,  who  waits  at  Juvenal's  simple  meal  "  and  sighs  for 
his  mother,  and  the  little  cottage,  and  his  playmates  the  kids." ' 
Observation  of  character  had  also  taught  him  die  fatal  law  that 
the  downward  path  in  conduct,  once  entered  on,  is  seldomi  re- 
traced. And  this  moral  insight  seems  to  come  to  Juvenal  not  from 
any  consciously  held  philosophic  doctrine,  nor  from  a  settled 
religious  &iitb.  His  faith,  like  that  of  many  of  his  time,  was 
probably  of  the  vaguest  He  scorns  and  deteets  tiie  Eastern 
worships  which  were  pouring  in  like  a  flood,  and  oanying 
away  even  loose  women  of  the  world.'  He  pillories  the 
venal  star- reader  from  the  East  and  the  Jewish  hag  who 
interprets  dreams.  But  he  has  also  scant  respect  for  classic 
mytholt^es,  and  regrets  the  simple,  long-gone  age,  before 
heaven  became  crowded  with  divinities,  before  Saturn  had 
exchanged  the  diadem  for  the  sickle,  when  Juno  was  still  a 
little  maid,^  when  the  terrors  of  Tartarus,  the  wheel,  the 
vulture,  and  the  Issh  of  the  Furies  had  not  taken  the  place  of 
a  simple  natural  conscience." 

Juvenal's  moral  tone  then  appears  to  unite  the  spirit  of  two 
different  ages.  In  some  of  his  later  Satires  you  catch  the  accent 
of  the  age  whioh  was  just  opening  when  Juvenal  bc^n  to  write, 
its  growing  sense  of  the  equality  and  brotherhood  of  man,  its 
cosmopolitan  morality,  its  ideals  of  spiritual  culture.  But 
tiiere  are  other  elements  in  Juvenal,  derived  from  old  Boman 
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pnjodice  and  conyendonality,  or  the  result  of  personal  tempeia* 
mmt  and  expenence,  which  are  qtiite  as  pronuDeat.  Juvenal 
ifl  ID  utter  pessimist  about  his  time,  more  extreme  even  than 
TacikQS.  His  age,  if  we  believe  him,  has  attained  the  dimax 
of  ooiruptiou,  and  posterity  will  never  improve  upon  its 
fniahed  depravi^.'  His  long  practice  aa  a  dedaimer  had 
proa  him  a  habit  of  eza^ention,  and  of  aiming  rather  at 
rtubwical  brilliancy  than  truth.  Whole  passages  in  his 
poemB  read  like  declamatory  exercises  turned  into  verse.* 
A  nwre  hanger-on  of  great  society,  one  of  the  obscure  crowd 
who  flocked  to  the  rich  man's  lev^,  and  knowing  the  life  of 
the  aiistocracT'  only  by  remote  observation  or  the  voice  of 
aeandalooa  goanp,  he  hardly  deserves  the  implicit  trust  which 
hat  been  often  accorded  to  his  indictments  of  the  society  of 
his  daj.  His  generalisations  ai«  of  the  moat  sweeping  ^d ; 
tbe  ooUtnn  are  all  dark.  He  thinks  that  the  nomber  of 
decent  people  in  his  day  is  infinitesimally  amalL  And  yet 
we  may  reasonably  suspect,  from  his  own  evidence,  that  he 
often  generalised  &om  single  cases,  that  he  treated  abnormal 
specimens  as  tjrpes.  His  moral  ideals  cannot  have  been  a 
monopoly  of  his  own.  In  the  palace  of  Nero  in  the  worst 
days,  there  was  a  pure  Octavia  as  well  as  a  voluptuous  Poppaea. 
lite  wife  and  mother  of  the  gross  Vitellius  were  women  of  spot- 
(sM  fam&'  And  in  reading  the  fierce,  unmeasured  dedanuriaon 
of  Javenal,  we  should  never  forget  that  he  knew  nothing  per- 
aonmlly  of  Pliny  or  Tacitus,  or  of  the  circle  which  surrounded 
Ve^inias  Rnfios  and  Spurinna.  He  has  the  same  pesainust 
titeory  of  human  dedension  which  was  bald  by  Seneca  and  by 
Tacitoa.  Every  form  of  crime  and  sensuality  has  been  rampant 
■iiKje  Borne  loet  the  treasure  of  poverty,  since  the  days  when 
nlver  ahone  only  on  the  Roman's  arms.*  Juvenal's  ideal  lies 
in  that  mythical  post  when  a  Curios,  thrice  consul,  strode 
hcnneward  from  the  hills,  mattock  on  shoulder,  to  a  meal 
of  home-grown  herbs  and  bacon  served  on  earthenware.* 
It  is  tbe  luxury  of  the  conquered  lands  which  has  relaxed 
the  Boman  fibre,  which  has  introduced  a  fidse  standard  of 

■  Jar.  i.  87,  147  ;   x.  172  ;  cf^  Sen.  ■  Ttc.  Hi*t.  iu  M ;  cT.  Plin.  J^.  W. 

Km.  Q.rn.t\;J>e  Ira,  ii  8  tq.  19 ;  iiL  16  ;  D.  CaM.  tS.  6  ;  Bw.  ad 

*  t-t   tha  pictare  of  Otho,  iL  » ;  Hdv.  x\w. 
'tMmmlb^  vi  1»  -^^fj^*^  ™i-  *  Ju,.  xL  109 ;  UL  152, 18S. 

IM;  (himnv.  x.  oS  ;  Uimto,  nc.,  nil. 
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life,  degraded  gi«at  bonaee,  and  flooded  the  city  with  an  alien 
crew  of  astrologers  and  grammariana,  parasites  and  pimps. 

Modem  criticism  has  laboured  hard  to  correct  some  of  the 
harsher  judgments  on  the  luxoi;  and  self-indulgence  of  the 
period  of  the  early  Empire.  Perhaps  the  scholarly  reaction 
i^tunst  an  indictment  which  had  d^^nerated  aometames  into 
ignorant  commonplace,  may  have  been  carried  here  and  there 
too  far.  The  testimony  of  Tacitus  is  explicit  that  the  luxury 
of  the  table  reached  its  height  in  the  hundred  years  extending 
from  the  battle  of  Actium  to  the  accession  of  YeBpaaian.^  It 
was  a  period  of  enormous  fortunes  spent  in  enormous  waste. 
Seneca  or  Pallas  or  Narmssus  had  accumulated  wealth  probably 
three  or  four  times  greater  than  even  the  fortune  of  a  Graasus 
or  a  Lucullus.  The  long  peace,  the  safety  of  the  seas,  and 
the  freedom  of  trade,  had  made  Some  the  entrep6t  for  the 
peculiar  prodncta  and  the  delicacies  of  eveiy  land  from  the 
British  Channel  to  the  Qangea.  The  costly  variety  of  these 
foreign  dainties  was  vulgarly  paraded  at  every  great  dinner- 
party. Palaces,  extendii^  almost  over  the  area  of  a  town,  were 
adtnued  with  marbles  from  the  quarries  of  Paros,  Laconia, 
Phiygia,  or  Numidia,*  with  gilded  ceilings  and  ourioua  panels 
changing  with  the  courses  of  the  banquet,'  with  hundreds'  of 
tables  of  citrus<wood,  resting  on  pLLlars  of  ivory,  each  costing 
a  moderate  fortune,  with  priceless  bronzes  and  masterpieces 
of  ancient  plate.  Nearly  a  million  each  year  was  drained 
away  to  the  remoter  East,  to  purchase  aromatics  and  jewels 
for  the  elaborate  toilette  of  the  Boman  lady.*  Hundreds 
of  household  slaves,  each  with  his  minute  special  function, 
anticipated  every  want,  or  ministered  to  every  passion  of  their 
masters.  Every  picturesque  or  sheltered  site  on  the  great  lakes, 
on  the  Anio,  or  ^e  Alban  hills,  in  the  Laurentine  pine  forests, 
or  on  the  bays  of  Campania,  was  occupied  by  far-spreading 
country  seats.  Lavish  expenditure  and  luxurious  state  was 
an  imperious  dnt^  of  rank,  even  without  the  precept  of  an 
emperor.*  The  senator  who  paid  too  low  a  rent,  or  rode 
along  the  Appian  or  flaminian  Way  with  too  scanty  a  train, 

1  Tac  AtKi^  iiL  6G  ;  8ra.  AA  Stlv. 
X.  8 ;  4>-  89,  t  22. 

*  onat  Aitrv,  xxz.  pnUMt  w 
*  Petron,  o.  60 ;  Sen.  So.  S6,  S  9  )      m  porcM  ene  quibiu  ratio  unpenmnnn 
Fri»dL  SMm^uA.  UL  p.  flf.  oonituet,  oto. 
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a  marked  mau,  and  inunediately  lost  caete.^     Iliese 
tbingB  are  the  merest  commonplace  of  the  social  history  of  the 

Yet,  in  apite  of  the  admitted  facts  of  profusion  and  86lf- 
mdulgeoce,  we  maj  decline  to  accept  Javeual'a  view  of  the 
hixary  of  the  age  without  some  leserre.  It  is  indeed  no 
^•ology  for  the  BenBQalit7  of  a  section  of  the  Bomaa  aristocracy 
in  that  day,  to  point  oat  that  the  very  same  excesses  made 
their  appearance  two  centuries  before  him,  and  that  they  will 
be  lamented  both  by  Pagan  and  Christian  moralists  three 
eattoriee  after  his  death.  But  these  &ctB  suggest  a  doubt 
blether  the  cancer  of  Inxory  had  struck  so  deep  as  satirists 
thoogfat  into  the  vitals  of  a  society  which  remained  for  so 
maoy  centimes  erect  and  strong.  '  Before  the  end  of  the  third 
centozy  B.C.,  began  the  long  series  of  sumptuary  laws  which 
Tiberius  treated  as  so  futOe.'  The  elder  Pliny  and  livy  date 
the  introdactioQ  of  luxurious  fumitare  isam.  the  return  of  the 
anny  in  1 88  B.C.,  after  the  campaign  in  Asia.'  Graasua,  who  left, 
after  tiie  most  foodigal  expenditure,  a  fortune  of  £1,700,000, 
bad  a  town  house  which  cost  over  £60,000.*  The  lavish 
bmqoets  of  Lucullus  were  proverbial,  and  bis  villa  at  Misenum 
was  valued  at  £24,000.  It  was  an  age  when  more  than 
£1000  was  given  for  a  slave-cook  or  a  pair  of  silver  cnps.^ 
Macrohins  has  preserved  the  menu  of  a  pontifical  banquet,  at 
which  Jnlins  Caesar  and  the  Vestals  were  present,  and  which  in 
its  costly  variety  sorpassed,  as  he  says,  any  epicurism  of  the 
reign  of  Honorios.*  And  yet  Ammianus  and  S.  Jerome  level 
very  much  the  same  charges  against  the  nobles  of  the  fourth 
eentory/  which  satire  makes  against  the  nobles  of  the  first. 
When  we  hear  the  same  anathemas  of  luxury  in  the  days  of 
LacoUns  and  in  the  reign  of  Honorins,  separated  by  an  interval 
fi  more  than  five  centuries,  in  which  the  £oman  race  stamped 
Itself  on  the  page  of  history  and  on  the  fitce  of  nature  by  the 
most  splendid  achievements  of  military  virtue  and  of  civilising 
energy,  we  are  inclined  to  question  either  the  report  of  oar 
■athorities,  or  Uie  satirist's  interpretation  of  the  sodal  facts. 

>  Sen.  i^  87,  M ;  Bneb  Tib.  zzxr. ;  *  A.  418 ;  of.  PHn.  S.S.  iz.  80, 81 ; 

hiadL  1  IM.  z.  28 ;   Pint.  lAumU.  0.  10  ;  Haonib. 

>Iir.  xxziT.  1;  Tu...4iin.iiLS3,M.  Sat.  iii.  IS,  1 1. 

■  Ur.  zzzjz.  0,  7  ;  Huq.  iViv.  i.  S2,  *  Uacrob.  &■(.  UL  IB,  1 11. 

in ;  Hommi.  R.  Si*.  IL  406.  ">  Hkron.  i^  117,  8  S ;  Amm.  Uaro. 

•  HooniM.  R.  Bit.  iii.  417.  sir.  0.  7  ;  zzriiL  4. 
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Tha  good  faith  of  the  elder  FU117,  of  Seneca  and  JnTenal, 
need  not,  indeed,  be  called  in  question.  Bat  the  first  two 
were  men  who  led  by  pieference  an  almost  aacetio  life.  The 
satinst  waa  a  man  whose  caliQary  tastes  were  satisfied  by  the 
kid  and  eggs  and  aaparagoB  of  hia  little  fium  at  Tibnr.* 
And  the  simple  abstemious  habits  of  the  south,  which  are 
lately  the  result  of  climate,  tended  to  throw  into  mne 
startlii^  contrast  any  indolgenoe  of  superfluous  appetite.  It 
is  true  that  the  conquests  whidi  unlocked  tibe  hoarded 
treafiiu«B  of  eastern  monarchies,  gave  a  great  shock  to  the 
hardy  fn^jality  and  self-restraint  of  the  old  Roman  chaiacter, 
jnat  as  the  stem  simplicity  of  Spartan  breeding  was  imperilled 
by  contact  with  the  laxer  life  of  the  Hellespontine  towns  and  the 
wealth  of  the  Feisian  court'  The  Roman  aristocracy  were  for 
two  centuries  exposed  to  the  same  temptations  as  the  treasures 
of  the  Incas  offered  to  Fizarro,'  or  the  treasures  of  the  Moguls 
to  Clive.  In  the  wild  licence,  which  prevailed  in  certain  citclee 
for  more  than  a  century,  many  a  fortune  and  many  a  character 
were  wrecked.  Yet  the  result  may  easily  be  ex^gerated 
Eztravagsjit  luxury  and  self-indnlgeuce  is  at  all  times  only 
possible  to  a  comparativety  small  number.  And  luxury,  after 
all,  is  a  relative  term.  The  luxuries  of  one  age  often  become 
the  necessities  of  the  next  There  are  muiy  articles  of  food  or 
drees,  which  free-trade  and  science  have  brought  to  the  doors 
of  our  cottagers,  which  would  have  incurred  the  censure  of 
the  elder  Pliny  or  of  Seneca.  There  are  aldermanic  banquets 
in  Kew  York  or  the  city  of  London  in  our  own  day,  which  fu 
surpass,  in  costliness  and  variety,  the  banquets  of  Lucullus  or 
the  pontiff's  feast  described  by  Maorobins.  The  wealth  of 
Pallas,  Narcissus,  or  Seneca,  was  only  a  fraction  of  many  a 
fortune  accumulated  in  the  last  thirty  years  in  the  United 
States.*  The  exaggerated  idea  of  Roman  riches  and  waste  has 
been  farther  heightened  by  the  colossal  extravagance  of  the 
worst  emperors  and  a  few  of  their  boon  companions  and 
imitators.  But  we  are  apt  to  forget  that  these  were  the 
outbreaks  of  morbid  and  eccentric  character,  in  which  the  last 
feeble  restraints  were  sapped  and  swept  away  by  the  sense  of 

>  Jur.  li.  89.  •  Tu.  Ann.  aL  6S  (Pallu) ;  D.  Cui. 

SO.  31  (NarcisBus) ;  Tac.  Ann.  liiL  12 ; 
D.  Cms.  61,  10 ;  cf.  Dntwy,  v.  p.  698. 
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having  at  command  the  resonicee  of  a  voild.  IT«n>  ia 
sqaefsly  desoiibed  \rf  the  lustorian  as  a  lover  of  the  impoe- 
liUe;'  aad  both  he  and  Caligula  had  floatiiig  before  their 
diaoidexed  imaginationa  the  dream  of  astoimding  triomphs,  even 
over  the  moat  defiant  fraces  and  barrien  of  nature.  Theze 
VH  moch  in  the  extravagance  of  their  coortiera  and  imitaton, 
qnaging  fircnu  the  aame  love  of  aenaation  and  display.  Borne 
*u  a  abj  of  goeaip,  and  Ae  ambition  to  be  talked  about, 
u  the  inTentoT  of  some  new  freak  of  pzodigality,  was  probably 
the  only  Etmlntion  of  the  btas^  spendthrift  of  the  time. 

Yet,  after  all  the  deductions  of  scrupulous  criticiam,  the 
pnrfonnd  moral  sense  of  Juvenal  has  laid  bare  aad  painted 
lith  ft  realistic  power,  hardly  equalled  even  by  Tacitus, 
n  nnbealthy  temper  in  Ute  upper  classes,  which  was  fall  of 
peril  He  has  also  revealed,  alongside  of  this  decline,  a  great 
noal  change,  we  may  even  call  it  a  crisis,  which  the  historian, 
geoeially  more  occupied  with  the  great  figures  on  the  stage,  ia 
^it  to  ignore.  The  decay  in  the  morale  and  wealth  of  the 
■cnstorial  order,  tt^ther  with  the  growing  power  of  a  new 
moneyed  class,  the  rise  to  opulence  of  the  freedman  and  the 
petty  trader,  the  invasion  of  Greek  and  Oriental  inflnences, 
■sd  ^  perilous  or  hopeful  emancipation,  especially  of  women, 
fion  old  Roman  conventionality,  these  are  the  great  facts  in 
the  social  history  of  the  first  century  which,  under  all  bis 
Hietoric,  stand  out  clearly  to  the  ^e  of  the  carefbl  stadeot  of 
the  satirist. 

The  famous  piece,  in  which  Juvenal  describes  an  effeminate 
F&bius  or  Xepidna,  before  the  mutilated  statues  and  smoke- 
itaiiied  pedigree  of  his  house,  rattling  the  dice-box  till  the 
dawn,  cff  sunk  in  the  stupor  of  debauch  at  the  hour  when  his 
tncestora  were  soundii^  their  trumpets  for  the  march,'  has,  for 
sixteen  centuries,  inspired  many  a  homily  on  the  vanity 
of  mere  birth.  Its  moral  u  now  a  hackneyed  one.  But, 
when  the  piece  was  written,  it  must  have  been  a  powerful 
indictment  For  the  respect  for  long  descent  was  still  deep 
in  the  true  Eoman,  and  was  gratified  by  fabulous  genealc^ra 
to  the  end.  Pliny  extols  Trajan  for  reserving  for  youths  of 
illuBtrioas  birth  the  honours  due  to  tiieir  race.'  Suetonius 
reconnte  the  twenty-eight  consulships,  five  dictatorships,  seven 

'  Tae.  ^m.  xr.  42.  ■  Jav.  riii.  10.  *'Flin.  Fam»g.  SB. 
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ceoaorships,  and  many  txiomplis  which  were  the  glory  of 
the  great  Claudian  house,'  and  the  similar  honoiirs  which 
bad  been  borne  by  the  paternal  ancestots  of  Nero/  Tadtm, 
altboQ^  not  himaftlf  a  man  of  old  family,  has  a  profound  belief 
in  noUe  tradition,  and  sometimea  speaks  with  an  ondiaguised 
Bcom  of  a  low  alliance."  As  the  number  of  the  "  Trojngenae  " 
dwindled,  the  pride  of  the  vanishing  remnant  probably  grew 
in  proportion,  and  a  clan  like  the  Calpomian  reluctanUy 
yielded  precedence  even  to  Tiberius  or  Nero.^  It  is  a  sign 
of  the  social  tone  that  the  manufacture  of  geuealc^iee  for  the 
new  men,  who  came  into  prominence  from  the  reign  of 
Vespasian,  went  on  apace.  A  Trojan  citizen  in  the  days 
of  ApoUonios  traced  himself  to  Priam.'  Herodes  Atticus 
claimed  descent  &om  the  heroes  of  A^ina,'  just  as  some  of  the 
Christian  friends  of  S.  Jerome  confidently  carried  theii  pedigree 
back  to  Aeneas  or  Agamemnon,^  Juvenal  would  certainly 
not  have  accepted  such  fables,  bat  he  was  no  leveller.  He 
had  a  firm  belief  in  moral  heredity  and  the  value  of  tradi- 
tion. Plebeian  as  he  was,  he  had,  like  Martial,  his  own  old 
Soman  pride,  which  poured  contempt  on  Uie  upstarts  who, 
with  the  stains  of  servile  birth  or  base  trade  upon  them,  weie 
crowding  the  benches  of  the  knights.  He  woold,  indeed, 
have  applauded  the  mof  of  Tiberina,  that  a  distinguished  man 
was  his  own  ancestor ; '  he  recalls  with  pride  that  one  humble 
eon  of  Arpinum  had  annihilated  the  honles  of  the  Cimbri,  and 
another  had  crashed  the  rising  of  Catiline.'  But  he  had  the 
true  Boman  reverence  for  the  Curii,  Fabii,  and  Scipioa,  and 
would  gladly  salute  any  of  their  descendants  who  reproduced 
their  virtues. 

It  is  a  melancholy  certainty  that  a  great  many  of  the  sena- 
torial dass  in  Juvenal's  day  had  fallen  very  low  in  all  things 
essential  to  the  strei^h  of  a  great  caste.  Their  numbeis  had 
long  been  dwindlii^,'''  owing  to  vicious  celibacy  or  the  cmel 
proscriptions  of  the  triumvirate  and  the  four  Claudian  Caesars, 
or  from  the  unwillingness  or  inability  of  many  to  support  tiie 

'  Soet    T^.    i.      Cf.    th«    fiuenl  *  PhUoatr.  VU.  So^  u.  1. 

□ntion  of  Jolina  Cusu  over  hli  innt,  '  Hieron.  &>.  108,  1 1. 

'*"*'«  ^  ^"^  •^-  0"^  9-  •  IW  ^«>.  xL  21,  CiirJiu.  Entu 

•  1^  Xju'k  38.  "•^'^  "^'''  ■«  »*  "'^^ 

•  /*.  XT.  48.  *  Jav.  viii.  28B  sqq. 

•  PhilMtr.  ApoO.  Tgan.  W.  12.  "  Tu.  Ann.  li.  26. 
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baldens  of  their  rank.  It  was  a  laie  thing  in  many  great 
bonseB  to  reach  middle  age.^  Three  hundred  senators  and  two 
thousand  knights  had  fiillen  in  the  pnwoription  of  the  second 
thnmTizate.'  The  massacre  of  old  and  youi^  of  hoth  sexes, 
vhiob  followed  the  foil  of  Sejanus,  must  have  extinguished 
ntanj  an  ancient  line ;  not  a  day  passed  without  an  exeootion.' 
Three  hundred  knights  and  thirty-fiTe  senators  perished  in  the 
reign  of  Clandius.*  Very  few  of  the  most  ancient  patrician 
housee  were  left  when  Claudius  revised  the  lists  of  the  Senate, 
and  introduced  a  fresh  element  from  Gaul'  Who  can  tell 
the  numbers  of  those  who  fell  victims  to  the  rage  or  greed 
or  suspicion  of  Caligula,  Nero,  and  Bomitian  ?  The  list  must 
have  been  enormously  swelled  by  the  awful  year  of  the  foiii 
emperoiB.  Vespasian  fonnd  it  necessary  to  reomit  the  ranks 
of  the  ariatoGTBcy  from  Italy  and  the  provinces.* 

At  the  same  time,  prodigality  or  oonSscatiOD  had  rendered 
many  of  those  who  survived  unable  to  maintain  their  rank,  and 
to  bear  the  social  and  official  burdens  which,  down  to  the  end 
of  the  Western  Empire  were  rigorously  imposed  on  the  great 
order.  The  games  of  the  piaetorship  in  the  first  century,  as  in 
Uie  fifth,''  constituted  a  tax  which  only  a  great  fortune  could 
easily  bear.  Aristocratic  poverty  became  common.  As  early 
as  the  reign  of  Ai^ustus,  the  emperor  had  found  it  politic  to 
■nbeidise  many  great  families.^  The  same  policy  had  been 
continued  by  Tiberius,  Nero,  and  Vespasian,'  Tiberius,  in- 
deed, had  scrutinified  and  discouraged  some  of  these  claims 
on  grounds  which  the  treasury  officials  of  every  age  would 
applaud.^"  A  grandson  of  the  great  orator  Hortenaius  once 
made  an  appeal  in  the  Senate  for  the  means  of  support- 
ing the  dignity  of  his  name.  He  had  received  a  grant  from 
Augustus  to  enable  him  to  rear  a  family,  and  four  sons  were 
now  waiting  at  the  doors  of  the  Curia  to  second  his  prayer. 
Hortensius,  who  was  the  great  rival  of  Cicero,  had  possessed 
uunense  wealth.  He  had  many  splendid  villas,  he  used  to 
give  dinners  in  his  park,  around  which  the  deer  would  troop 

'  S«Li)*/ra,iL88,S3;  Juv.ir.  H.  *  Suit  r<>Qi,  Ix. ;  at Tu. .^im.  iU. 66. 

'  Iii.  OamL  xxii.  *  W.  JKjto,  x.  ;  Fop.  irii. 
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to  the  late  of  a  slATe-Orpheiu ;  be  left  10,000  casks  of  old 
Chian  in  his  ceUars.  His  mendicant  and  spiiitleaa  desceadant 
had  to  go  away  -mtii  a  cold  withering  r^baal  bom  Tiberius, 
softened  by  a  contemptnoos  dole  to  his  sons.  The  reTJaioii 
of  the  senatorial  roll  by  Claadins  in  48  A.D.,  revealed  a  por- 
teattooB  disai^tearance  (^  old  houses  of  the  Bepablic,  and  Uie 
gaps  had  to  be  filled  up  from  the  provinces  in  the  teeth  of 
aristocratic  ezclnsivenees.^  Among  the  booo  companions  of 
Nero  there  most  have  been  many  loaded  vrith  debt,  like 
Otho  and  Yitellius.  The  Corvinus  in  Juvenal  vho  ia  keeping 
sheep  on  a  lAoientine  farm,  and  his  probable  kinsman  who 
obtained  a  subsidy  &om  Nero,  the  Fabii  and  Mamerci 
who  were  tlanring  and  playing  the  harlequin  on  the  comic 
st^e,  or  selling  their  blood  in  the  arena,  must  represent 
many  a  wreck  of  the  great  houses  of  the  Bepublic.*  Among 
the  motley  crowd  who  swarm  in  the  hall  of  the  great  patron 
to  receive  the  morning  dole,  the  descendants  of  houses 
coeval  with  the  Homan  State  are  pushed  aside  by  the 
freedmen  inm  the  Euphratea'  But  aristocratic:  poverty 
knew  no  Iowa  depth  of  degradation  tJian  in  the  hungry 
adulation  which  it  offered  to  the  heirless  rich.  Captation 
became  a  regular  profession  in  a  society  v here  trade,  industry, 
and  even  professional  skill,  were  treated  as  d^rading  to  the 
men  of  gentle  blood.*  It  is  characteristic  of  Juvenal  that  he 
places  on  the  same  level  the  legacy-hunter,  who  would  stoop 
to  any  menial  service  or  vicious  compliance,  with  the  honest 
tradesfolk,  in  whose  ranks,  if  we  may  judge  by  their  funerary 
inscriptions,  was  to  be  found,  perhaps,  the  wholesomeet  moral 
tone  in  the  society  of  the  early  Empire. 

In  a  satire  written  after  Domitaan's  death,*  Juvenal  has 
described  a  scene  of  &tnoua  adulation  which,  if  not  true  in 
CBct,  is  only  too  true  to  the  character  of  the  tima  A  huge 
mullet,  too  lai^  for  any  private  table,  had  been  caught  in  a 
bay  of  the  Adriatic.  Its  captor  haetans  through  winter  stonns 
to  lay  his  spoil  at  the  emperor's  feet  The  kitchen  of  the 
Alban  palace  bad  no  dish  large  enough  for  such  a  monster,  and 

»  T»o.  Ann.  xL  20  ;  D.  Cua.  li.  28.  »  Jut.  i.  103. 

The  lut  rerubn  of  tba  SmuM  *m  in  ,  ^^^r^  g^  ^  ^  y^     py^  ^_ 

the  reign  of  Aagiutua ;  D.  Cm.  It.  jj  ao  j  Jut.  i.  37 ;  iiL  31. 

'  Tftc.  Ann.  xIU.  34 ;  Jut.  i.  107.  ■  Jnv.  iv. ;  L  27. 
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a  cooncfl  of  trembluig  Benaton  ie  hastily  amnmoQed  to  con- 
nlt  on  t^e  emflzgency.  Thither  came  the  gentle  Crispos,  that 
ArilJBB,  Those  son  was  to  be  the  victim  of  the  despot's 
jealoosy,  Babtiiu  tainted  with  a  nameless  crime,  the  bloated 
Mcmtanna,  and  Crispinos,  once  an  Egyptian  slave,  now  a 
vol^r  exquisite,  teekit^  with  nngnents.  There,  too,  wfta  the 
infonner  whoee  whisper  stabbed  like  a  stiletto,  the  lustfnl, 
blind  Catallas,  and  the  arch  flatterer  Yeiento,  who  had 
raveUed  at  the  Gaj^^tnan  feasts  of  Kero  from  noon  till 
midnight  These  are  worthy  brethren  of  the  assembly  who 
stabbed  Frocnlas  to  death  with  their  stiles  at  the  nod  of  the 
freedman  of  Caligula,^  and  led  Nero  home  in  triumphal  pro- 
oeonon  after  his  mother's  murder.* 

Many  things  had  contributed  to  the  degradation  of  the 
senatorial  character.  The  dark  and  tortuous  policy  of 
'nberins  tended,  indeed,  to  absolutism ;  yet  he  still  maintained 
a  tone  of  deference  to  the  Senate,  and  sometlmea,  with  cold 
good  sense,  repelled  a  too  eager  adulation.'  But,  in  the  reigns 
of  Caligula  and  Nero,  the  great  order  had  to  submit  to  the 
deepest  personal  degradation,  and  were  tempted,  or  compelled 
by  their  masters  to  violate  every  instdnot  of  Boman  dignity. 
The  wild  epileptio  frenzy  of  CaligoK  who  spared  not  the 
virtue  of  his  sisters,*  as  be  boasted  of  his  own  incestuous 
tuth,*  who  claimed  divine  honouis,"  temples,  and  coetly 
sKrifices,  who,  as  another  Endymion,  called  the  Moon  to  his 
embraces,  who  dreamt  of  obliterating  the  memory  of  Homer 
and  Viigil  and  Livy,  was  not  likely  to  spare  the  remnant  of 
•elf -respect  still  left  in  his  nobles.^  He  gave  an  immense 
impetas  to  the  rage  for  singing,  dancing,  and  acting,^  for 
chariot-driving  and  fighting  in  the  arena,  not  unknown  before, 
which  Juvenal  and  Tacitus  brand  as  the  most  fi^rant  sign  of 
degenerate  morale.  There  was  indeed  a  great  conflict  of 
isntiment  under  tiie  early  Empire  as  to  some  of  these  arts. 
Jolius  Caesar  had  encouraged  or  permitted  Boman  senators 
and  knights  to  fight  in  the  gladiatorial  combats,  and  a  Laberius 

'  D.  CMi.  lii.  28.  '  Ji,  iiifi. 

»  tmi.  AwK.  xiT.  13,  •  Jft.  xiii. ;  cf.  Sen.  Ht  Ira,  L  20. 

J  f^^   mA   iTwii.  '  ^"^    Gaiif.  lUiT.   IDT.   Tatar* 

cmac  i^o.  iiTii.  familUnim  inugiiu  DobilUaimo  ouiqna 

'  Calif.  siiiL  xxit.;  ef.  L.  oomitiKli  ademit;  nii. 
Botbo  Taxfttna,  wlikli  •splBEni  mtuiii  ■  lb.  lir.    It.   quoram   Tsro    atndio 

to  1  Badical  dmu.  tenaretor,  omnibiu  ad  innnUn  faTit. 
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to  act  in  his  own  pla^.'  Bat  a  decree  of  the  Senate,  not  long 
aftenraida,  had  placed  a  ban  on  these  exhibitionB  bj  men  of 
noble  rank.'  Tiberius,  who  was,  beyond  anything,  a  hanghty 
arifltocrat,  at  a  later  dat«  intervened  to  save  the  dignity  of 
the  order.*  Bat  the  rage  of  the  rabble  for  these  spectacles 
had  undoubtedly  caught  many  in  the  ranks  of  the  upper 
class.  And  CoUgula  and  Kero  *  found,  only  too  easily,  yonths 
of  birth  and  breeding,  bat  ruined  fortune,  who  were  ready  to 
exhibit  themselves  for  a  welcome  Aov^mr,  or  to  gain  the 
favour  of  the  prince,  or  even  to  bring  down  the  applause 
of  the  crowded  benches  of  the  amphitheatre  or  the  circus. 
Yet  the  old  Boman  feeling  must  have  been  very  persistent, 
when  a  man  like  Domitian,  who  posed  as  a  puritan,  found 
it  politic  to  remove  from  the  Senate  one  who  had  dis- 
graced his  order  by  dancing  in  the  pantomime,  and  even 
laid  his  interdict  on  all  pnblic  theatrical  performances." 
The  revels  and  massacres  and  wild  debauchery  of  Nero  did 
not  so  much  to  hasten  his  destmotaon  as  his  singing  his 
catches  to  the  lute,  or  appearing  in  the  parts  of  the  incestuons 
Canace  and  the  matridde  Orestes.*  From  every  pEirt  of  the 
world,  in  all  the  literature  of  the  tdme,  there  is  a  chorus  of 
astounded  indignation  against  the  prince  who  ooold  stoop  to 
pit  himself  against  0reek  players  and  singers  at  Delphi  or 
Olympia.  Juvenal  has  been  reproached  for  putting  the  chariot- 
driving  of  Damasippus  in  the  same  category  with  the  Verrinp 
plunder  of  provinces.^  He  is  really  the  exponent  of  old 
Boman  sentiment  And  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  from  the 
Boman  point  of  view,  Juvenal  might  not  justify  himself  to 
his  critics.  Even  in  our  own  emancipated  age,  we  might  be 
pardoned  for  feeling  a  shock  if  an  English  prime  minister  rode 
his  own  horse  at  the  Derby,  or  appeared  in  a  risky  part  on  the 
boards  of  the  Gaiety.  And  the  collective  sense  of  senatorial 
self-respect  was  too  precious  to  a  Boman  patriot  and  moralist, 
to  be  Sung  away  for  mere  love  of  sport,  or  in  a  fit  of  spurious 
artistic  enthusiasm  Nero,  and  in  an  even  lower  fiishion 
Caligula,  were  rebels  against  old  Boman  conventional  restraints, 

'  Suet  J.  Oaeiar,  ixiti.  sciutono    ordine    aariKsntibiia  ;     D. 

'  D.  C&M.  xlviii.  43  C*^  ^B.  10,  13  ;  Snet  Iftn,  xiL 

,  „        _.,  '  Id.  Dam.  viiL  vii. 

*  Suet  IHimw*,  my.  t  id.  jft^,,  „.  ixL 

*  Id.  Calig.  ZTiii.  neo  nllii  nUi  ei  ^  Jnv.  viii.  S9,  147. 
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and  it  is  poeedble  that  some  of  tiie  hideous  tales  about  them, 
which  were  spread  in  the  "  circali/'  may  have  been  the  venge- 
ance of  Bonum  pride  on  ahameless  socul  lerolntioQaries,  who 
paraded  their  contempt  for  old-fashioned  dignity  and  for  social 
tradition.  Nero  was  never  so  happy  as  when  he  was  deafened 
with  applause,  and  smothered  with  rt^es  at  the  Greek  festivals. 
Re  bad  once  predicted  for  him  a  monarchy  in  those  r^ons  of 
the  Eaat,^  where  he  would  have  escaped  from  the  tradition  of 
old  £oman  puritanism,  and  combined  all  the  ingenious  sensu- 
ality  of  Syria  witii  the  doubtful  artistio  taste  of  a  decadent 
HeUeuism.  The  cold  haughty  refinement  of  senatorial  circles 
of  tiie  old  r^ime,  and  the  rude  honest  virtue  of  the  plebeian 
uhUeiy,'  rightly  mistrusted  this  false  sensational  artist  on  the 
throne  of  the  world. 

Art,  divorced  from  moral  ideals,  may  become  a  danger- 
ous thing.  The  emperor  might  spend  tiie  momii^  with  his 
favourites  in  patching  up  lilting  verses  which  would  run  well 
to  the  lute.'  But  the  scene  soon  changed  to  a  revel,  where 
the  roses  and  music  hardly  veUed  the  grossness  of  excess.  The 
"  noctes  Neronis  "  made  many  a  debauchee  and  scattered  many 
a  senatorial  fortune.*  And  amid  all  this  elaborate  luxury  and 
splendour  of  indulgence,  there  was  a  stiai^  return  to  the 
naturalism  of  vice  and  mere  blackguardism.  A  Messalina  or 
a  Nero  or  a  Patronins  developed  a  curious  taste  for  the  low 
life  that  reeks  and  festers  in  the  taverns  and  in  the  stews. 
Bohemianism  for  a  tine  became  the  feshion.^  Its  very  gross- 
ness was  a  stimulant  to  appetites  jaded  with  every  diabolical 
refinement  of  vicious  ingenuity.  The  distinguished  dinner 
party,  with  tiie  emperor  at  their  head,  sallied  forth  to  see  how 
the  people  were  living  in  the  alums.  Many  a  scene  from  these 
midnight  rambles  has  probably  been  preserved  in  the  tainted, 
yet  brilliant,  pages  of  the  StUvncon.  Petronius  had  probably 
often  plunged  with  Nero  after  night-foil  into  those  low  dens, 
where  slave  minions  and  sailors  and  the  obscene  priests  of  the 
Great  Mother  were  roistering  together,  or  sunk  in  the  slumber 

>  Suet.   Htny,   xL  ;    v.    Krause,   Dt  aeen,  bora  kII  the  mirki  of  origintlitjr. 

Ai«(oii.  fimMfrw,   pp.   57,  SO  ;   Peter,  Philoctr.  A^U.   TwaTi.  it.  SB  ;  i/iaSi, 

Oaek.  LiO.  ii  69.  :8u«l»w,  p.  137  i   Boiauer,   L'Opp.  p. 

*  Ttc  Ann.  xv.  67.  248. 

•  /6.  liy.  16 ;  ot.  Siwt  ^i".  HI-.  .  Suet.  Ntro.  izrii. 
wnaM  Biwtoiuiia  diituictly  mt*  th«t 

•onu  of  Nero'i  Tama,  which  he  had  '  Tb.  sxtL;  ct  Jut.  tL  HG- 
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of  debauch.^  These  elegant  aristociats  found  their  sport  in 
radelj  muumlring  qoiet  cdtizflnfl  returning  from  dinnw,  or 
plondoing  some  poor  hnckBter's  stall  in  Uie  Sabum,  or  insult- 
ing a  lady  in  her  chair.  In  the  fierce  fiwtitm  fights  of  the 
tiieatre,  where  stones  and  bencheB  were  flying,  the  Ilmperor 
had  once  the  distinction  of  brealdiig  a  praetor's  head.*  It  was 
nobles  trained  in  this  school,  experts  in  vice,  but  with  no 
nerve  for  arms,  who  encumbered  the  train  of  Otbo  on  bis 
march  to  the  sangoinaiy  conflict  on  the  Fo.' 

The  demoralisation  of  a  section  of  the  upper  class  under  the 
bad  emperors  must  have  certainly  involved  the  degradation  of 
many  women.  And  one  of  the  most  biilliaot  and  iamous  of 
Juvenal's  Satires  is  devoted  to  this  unsavoury  subject  The 
"  Legend  of  Bad  Women  "  is  a  graphic  pictaie,  and  yet  it 
sofiers  &om  a  defect  which  spoils  much  of  Javeoal's  work. 
Full  of  realistic  power,  with  an  undoubted  foandation  of  trutii, 
it  is  too  vehement  and  sweeping  in  its  censures  to  gain  full 
credence.  It  is  also  sbai^ely  wanting  in  balance  and  due  order 
of  idea.*  The  problem  of  martiage  is  illustrated  by  a  series 
of  sketches  of  female  manners,  which  are  very  disconnected, 
and,  indeed,  sometimes  inconsistent  Thorough  depravity, 
superstition,  and  ignorant  devotion,  interest  in  literature  and 
poblic  affairs,  love  of  gymnastic  and  decided  opinions  on 
Yirgil — in  fact,  vices,  innocent  hobbies,  and  laudable  tastes  are 
all  thrown  together  in  a  confused  indictment  The  bohemian 
man  of  letters  had  heard  many  a  scandal  about  great  ladies, 
some  of  them  true,  others  distorted  and  exaggerated  by 
prurient  gossip,  after  passing  throagh  a  hundred  tainted 
imaginations.  In  his  own  modest  class,  female  morality,  as 
we  may  infer  from  the  InscriptiODB  and  other  sources,  was 
probably  as  high  as  it  ever  was,  as  high  as  t^e  average 
morality  of  any  age.^  There  were  aristocratic  funilies,  too, 
where  the  women  were  as  pure  as  Lucretia  or  Cornelia,  or  any 
matron  of  the  olden  days.'  The  ideal  of  purity,  both  in  men 
and  women,  in  some  circles  was  actually  rising.  In  the  families 
of  Seneca,  of  Tacitus,  of  Pliny  and  Plutarch,  there  were,  not 

■  Jdt.  Tiii  173.  Sat.  tUt  Juv.  p.  7. 

*  Suet.  Nero,  uvi.  •  Dnrnj,  t.  1178 ;  BoiMler,  XtL  Siat. 

*  Tkc  BM.  L  88.  ii.  23S  tqq. 

*  B—  Kime  admirkblA  critiaiaai  in  ■  Flia.  &.  iv.  IB  ;  111.  16  i  iiL  S ; 
N«ttlMbip'»  Leeture*  and  Euaaa,  Sod  Sen.  Ai  Mtlv.  lir.  zix.  :  D.  Out. 
Mtita,  p.  141 ;  cf.  Handing,  Oiir  dit  IitUL  G  ad  fin. 
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odIj  the  most  Bpotless  and  liigh-mmded  women,  there  were 
tko  men  with  a  rare  conception  of  temperance  and  mutual 
love,  of  reverence  for  a  pure  wedlock,  to  vhich  S.  Jerome  and 
S.  Angiutine  vonld  have  given  their  benediction.  Even  Ovid, 
that  "  de1)aachee  of  l^e  imagination,"  writes  to  his  wife,  &om 
his  exile  in  the  SoTthian  wilds,  in  the  accents  of  the  purest 
affeetion.^  And,  amid  all  the  lubricity  of  his  pictures  of 
gallantry,  he  has  not  lost  the  ideal  of  a  vi^^  heart,  which 
repels  and  disarms  the  libertine  by  the  spell  of  an  im- 
pregnable purity.*  Flutarch'a  ideal  of  marriage,  at  once  severe 
and  tender,  would  have  satisfied  3.  Paul*  Favoriuns,  the 
hiend  and  contemporary  of  Plutarch,  thought  it  not  beneath 
the  dignity  of  philosophic  eloquence  to  ui^  on  mothers 
the  daty  of  suckling  and  peisonally  caring  for  their  infants.* 
Seneca  and  Musoniua,  who  lived  through  the  reign  of  Nero, 
are  equally  peremptory  in  demanding  a  like  continence 
from  men  and  &om  women.  And  Musoniua  severely  con- 
demns concubinage  and  vagrant  amours  of  every  kind ;  the 
man  guilty  of  seduction  sins  not  only  against  another,  but 
■gainst  his  own  souL^  Dion  Chiysostom  was  probably  the  first 
of  the  ancients  to  raise  a  clear  voice  against  the  traffic  in  irail 
beauty  which  has  gone  on  pitilessly  from  age  to  age.  Nothing 
could  exceed  the  vehemence  with  which  he  assails  on  evil 
which  he  r^ards  as  not  only  dishonouring  to  human  nature, 
but  charged  with  the  poison  of  far  spreading  corruption.* 
Juvenal's  ideal  of  parity,  therefore,  is  not  peculiar  to  himseli 
The  great  world  was  bad  enough;  but'tbere  was  another  world 
beside  that  whose  in&my  Juvenal  has  immortalised. 

It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  Jnvenal  seeniB  to  be  quite 
as  much  under  the  infinence  of  old  Eomsn  conventionality  as  of 
pennanent  moral  ideals.  He  condemns  eccentricities,  or  mere 
harmless  aberrations  from  old-&ishioned  rules  of  propriety,  as 
rathlesflly  as  he  punishes  lust  and  crime.  The  blue-stocking 
who  is  a  purist  in  style,  and  who  balancee,  with  deafening 

■  Or.  TViK.  iii  3,  15—  ii.  609  ;   iiL   440,  SIS  ;   Denu,   Idia 

-     .  .     .    ^    .    .  ,         Marala,  ii.  124. 

.Jj^™  nbtut:  Ttacl.  tamm  omul.,  ,  p,^J_  ^^^^  ad   Ux^.  ^  ;    Cati). 
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volability,  the  merits  of  Homer  and  Yii^,'  the  e^;er  gossip 
who  has  the  veiy  freshest  news  from  Thrace  or  Farthia,  or  the 
latest  secret  of  a  tainted  family,'  the  virago  who,  vith  an 
istolerahle  pride  of  virtne,  plays  the  hoosehold  tyrant  and 
delivers  curtain  lectures  to  her  lord,'  seem  to  be  almost  as 
deteetable  in  Juvenal's  eyes  as  the  doubtful  person  who  has 
had  eight  husbands  in  five  years,  or  one  who  elopes  witb  an 
ngly  gladiator,*  or  tosses  ofi  two  pints  before  dinner.'  We 
may  share  his  di^piat  for  the  great  ladies  who  fought  in  the 
arena  and  wrestled  in  the  rii^,'  or  who  order  their  poor  tire- 
women to  be  flogged  for  deranging  a  cuil  in  the  towering 
architecture  of  their  hair/  But  we  cannot  feel  all  his  contempt 
for  the  poor  penitent  devotee  of  leis  who  broke  the  ice  to 
plunge  t^ce  in  the  Tiber  on  a  winter  morning,  and  crawled 
on  bleeding  knees  over  the  Campos  Martins,  or  brought  a  phial 
of  water  firom  the  Kile  to  sprinkle  in  the  Cane  of  the  goddess.' 
Even  lust,  grossness,  and  cruelty,  even  poisoning  cmd  abortion, 
seem  to  loee  some  of  their  Uadmess  when  they  are  compared 
with  an  innocent  literary  vanity,  or  a  pathetic  eagerness  to 
read  the  future  or  to  sootjie  the  pangs  of  a  guilty  conscience. 

The  truth  is  that  Juvenal  is  as  much  shocked  by  tiie  "  new 
woman  "  as  he  is  by  the  vicious  woman.  He  did  not  under- 
stand, or  he  could  not  acquiesce  in  the  great  movement  for  the 
emancipation  of  women,  which  had  set  in  long  before  his  time, 
and  which,  like  all  such  movemente,  brought  evil  with  it  as 
well  as  good.  There  is  perhaps  nothii^  more  striking  in 
Uie  social  history  of  Bome  Uian  the  inveterate  conservatism 
of  Boman  sentiment  in  the  &ce  of  accomplished  change. 
Such  moral  rigidity  is  almost  necessarily  prone  to  pessimism. 
The  Golden  Age  liee  in  the  past ;  the  onward  sweep  of 
sodety  seems  to  be  always  moving  towards  the  abyss. 
The  ideal  past  of  the  Soman  woman  lay  more  than  two 
centuries  and  a  half  behind  the  time  when  Juvenal  was 
bom.  The  old  Boman  matron  was,  by  legal  theory,  in  the 
power  of  her  husband,  yet  assured  by  religion  and  sentiment  a 
dignified  position  in  the  family,  and  treated  with  profound,  if 
somewhat  cold,  respect ;  she  was  busied  with  household  cares, 
'  Jut.  Ti,  *S6—  *  Sav.  -ri.  *00  Mq. 
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and  wanting  in  the  lighter  giacee  and  charms,  austere,  self- 
contained,  and  sdf-controUed.  Sat  this  severe  ideal  had 
began  to  fade  even  in  the  days  of  the  elder  Cato.'  And  there 
is  hardly  a  fault  or  vice  attributed  by  Juvenal  to  the  women 
of  Domitian's  reign,  which  may  not  find  parallel  in  the  nine  or 
ten  generations  before  Juvenal  penned  his  great  indictment 
^lainst  the  womanhood  of  his  age.  The  £oman  lady's  irritable 
pride  of  birth  is  at  least  as  old  as  the  rivalry  of  the  two  Fabioe 
in  the  fourth  century.*  The  elder  Cato  dreaded  a  rich  wife 
as  much  as  Juvenal,*  and  satirised  as  bitterly  the  pride  and 
gossip  and  luxury  of  the  women  of  hie  time.  Their  love  of 
gems  and  gold  ornaments  and  maoy-coloured  robes  and  richly 
adorned  carriages,  is  attested  by  Flautos  and  the  impotent  l^is- 
lati<H)  of  C.  OppiuB.*  Divorce  and  ghastly  crime  in  the  noblest 
families  were  becoming  common  in  the  days  of  the  Second  Funic 
War.  About  the  same  time  be^an  that  emancipation  of 
women  &om  the  jealous  restraints  of  Eoman  law,  which  was  to 
be  carried  further  in  the  Antonine  age."  The  strict  forms  of 
marriage,  which  placed  the  wife  in  the  power  of  her  husband, 
fell  more  and  more  into  desuetuda  Women  attained  more 
absolute  control  over  their  property,  and  so  much  capital 
became  concentrated  in  their  hands  that,  about  the  middle  of 
the  second  century  B.C.,  the  Voconian  law  was  passed  to  pro- 
hibit bequests  to  them,  with  the  usual  futile  result  of  such 
legislation.'  Yet  the  old  ideal  of  the  industrious  housewife 
never  died  out,  and  Soman  epitaphs  for  ages  record  that  the 
model  matron  was  a  wool-worker  and  a  keeper  at  home.  A 
senator  of  the  reign  of  Honorius  praises  bis  daughter  for  the  same 
homely  virtnee.'  Sut  from  the  second  century  B.c.  the  educa- 
tion of  the  Soman  girl  of  the  higher  classes  underwent  a  great 
chang&^  Dancing,  music,  and  the  higher  accomplishments 
were  no  longer  under  a  ban,  although  they  were  still  suspected 
by  people  of  the  old-fashioned  school  Boys  and  girls  received 
the  same  training  from  the  grammarian,  and  read  their  Homer 
and   Enmns   together.*      There  were  women  in  the  time   of 
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XiQcretius,  as  in  the  time  of  Juvenal,  who  interlaided  their 
conversation  with  Greek  phraees.'  Cornelia,  the  wife  of 
Fompey,  was  trained  in  literature  and  matheniatice,  and  even 
had  Bome  tincture  of  philosophy.'  The  daughter  of  Atticns, 
who  became  the  wife  of  Agiippa,  was  placed  under  the  tuitioa 
of  a  freedman,  who,  as  too  often  happened,  seems  to  have 
abused  his  trust'  Eveu  in  the  gay  circle  of  Ovid,  there 
were  learned  ladies,  or  ladies  who  wished  to  be  thought  so.* 
Even  Martial  reckons  culture  among  the  charms  of  a  woman. 
Seneca  maintained  that  women  have  an  equal  capacity  for  culti- 
vation with  men.'  Thus  the  bluestocking  of  Juvenal,  for  whom 
he  has  so  much  contempt,  had  many  an  ancestress  for  three 
centuries,  aa  she  will  have  many  a  daughter  till  the  end  of  the 
Western  Empire.'  Even  in  philosophy,  usually  the  last  study 
to  attract  the  female  mind,  Koman  ladies  were  asserting 
an  equal  interest  Great  ladies  of  the  Augustan  court,  even . 
the  empress  herself,  had  their  philosophic  directors,^  and 
the  fashion  perhaps  became  still  more  general  under  M. 
Aurelius.  Epictetns  had  met  ladies  who  were  enthusiastic 
admirers  of  the  Platonic  Utopia,  but  the  philosopher  rather 
slyly  attributes  their  enthusiasm  to  the  absence  of  rigorous 
conjugal  relations  in  the  Ideal  Society.'  Even  in  the  field  of 
authorship,  women  were  claiming  equal  rights.  The  MemoiTS  of 
Agrippina  was  one  of  the  authorities  of  Tacitus.'  The  poems  of 
Sulpicia,  mentioned  by  Martial,^"  were  read  in  Gaul  in  the  days 
of  Sidonius.^'  Greek  verses,  of  some  merit  in  spite  of  a  pedantic 
affectation,  by  Balbilla,  a  friend  of  the  wife  of  Hadrian,  can 
still  be  read  on  the  Colossns  of  Memnon."  Oalpumia,  the  wife 
of  Pliny,  may  not  have  been  an  author ;  but  she  shared  all 
Pliny's  literary  tastes ;  she  set  his  poems  to  music,  and  gave 
bim  the  admiration  of  a  good  wife,  if  not  of  an  impartial  critic. 
Juvenal  feels  as  much  scorn  for  tiie  woman  who  is  inter- 
ested in  public  affoirs  and  the  events  on  the  frontier,"  as  he 
feels  for  the  woman  who  presumes  to  balance  the  merits  of 
Virgil  and  Homer.     And  here  he  is  once  more  at  war  with  a 
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great  moTement  toireids  the  equality  of  the  Bezes.  From  the 
days  of  Cornelia,  the  moUier  of  the  Gracchi,  to  the  days  of 
PUddia,  the  mothw  of  HonorioB,  Boman  women  exeiciaed,  &om 
time  to  time,  a  poverful,  and  not  always  wholesome,  inflnence 
on  pnhlic  afhin.  The  politic  Augostos  discussed  high  matters 
of  state  with  livia.'  The  reign  of  Claadins  was  a  reign  of 
women  and  freedmen.  Taoitna  records,  with  a  certain  distaate 
for  the  innovation,  that  Agrippina  aat  enthroned  beside  Clandins 
<Hi  a  loffy  tribunal,  to  receive  the  homage  of  the  captive  Carac- 
tecna'  Nero  emancipated  himself  &om  the  grasping  ambition 
of  his  mother  only  by  a  ghastly  crime.  The  influence  of 
Caenifl  on  Vespasian  in  his  later  daya  tarnished  his  fame.* 
The  influence  of  women  in  provincial  administration  was  also 
beoonking  a  senoua  force.  In  the  reign  of  Tiberias,  Caecina 
Sevems,  with  the  weight  of  forty  years'  experience  of  camps,  in 
a  speech  before  the  Senate,  denounced  the  new-fangled  custom 
xA  the  wires  of  generals  and  governors  accompanying  them 
abroad,  attending  reviews  of  taroope,  mingling  freely  with  the 
Kddieis,  and  taking  an  active  part  in  business,  which  was  not 
always  favourable  to  pore  administration.*  In  the  inscriptions 
f&  the  first  and  second  centuries,  women  appear  in  a  more 
wholesome  character  as  "  mothers  of  the  camp,"  or  patronesses 
<A  municipal  towns  and  corporations.'  They  have  statues  dedi- 
cated to  them  for  liberality  in  erecting  pwtiooes  or  adorning 
theatres  or  providing  civic  games  or  feasts.*  And  on  one  of 
these  taUeta  we  read  of  a  CWuc  mWterum  at  I^nuvinm.' 
We  are  reminded  of  the  "  chapter  of  matrons "  who  visited 
Agrippina  with  their  censure,'  and  another  female  senate,  under 
Elagabaloa,  which  dealt  with  minute  qnestions  of  precedence 
and  graded  etiquette."  On  the  walls  of  Pompeii  female  ad- 
miiers  posted  up  their  election  placards  in  sapport  of  their 
favoorite  candidates."  Thus  Juvenal  was  fighting  a  lost  battle, 
lost  Itmg  before  he  wrote.  For  good  or  evil,  women  in  the 
first  and  second  centuries  were  making  themselves  a  power. 
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Although  he  was  probably  a  very  light  believer  in  the  old    d 
m7thol<^,^  and  treated  its  greatest  figures  witi  scant  respect,    -, 
Javenol  had  all  the  old  Boman  prejudice  against  those  eastern    i 
worships  which  captiTated  eo  many  woinen  of  bis  day.  And,  heie    i 
again,  the  satirist  is  assailing  a  movement  which  had  set  in  long    ;t 
before  he  wrote,  and  which  was  destined  to  gain  immense  impetus    ^ 
end  popularity  in  the  two  following  centuries.     The  eunuch    ■--, 
priests  of  the  Great  MoUiei,  witii  their  cymbals  and  Phrygian    ; 
tdaras,  had  appeared  in  Italy  in  the  last  years  of  the  Hannibolic    : 
War.*     The  early  years  of  the  second  century  B.a  were  con-    , 
vnlsed  by  the  scandals  and  horrors  of  the  Dionysiac  orgies,    ; 
which  fell  on  Kome  like  a  pestilence.'     The  pnrity  of  women    . 
and  the  peace  of  families  were  in  serious  danger,  till  the 
mischief  was  stamped  ont  in  blood.     The  worship  of  Isis 
found  its  way  into  the  capital  at  least  as  early  as  Sulla,  and    , 
defied  the  hesitating  exclusion  of  Augustus.*    At  this  distance, 
we  can  see  the  raittm  d&re  of  what  the  satirist  regarded    , 
as  religions  aberrations,  the  fall  treatment  of  which  must 
be   reserved  for  another  chapter.      The  world  was  in    the 
throes  of  a  religious  revolution,  and  eagerly  in  quest  of  some 
fresh  vision  of  the  Divine,  from  whatever  quarter  it  might    , 
dawn.     The  cults  of  the  East  seemed  to  satisfy  cravings  and 
emotaons,  which  found  no  resting-place  in  the  national  religion. 
Their  ritual  appealed  to  the  senses  and  imsgination,  while  their 
myateries  seemed  to  promise  a  revelation  of  God  and  immor- 
tality.    Their  strange  mixture  of  the  sensuous  and  the  ascetic 
was  specially  adapted  to  fascinate  weak  women  who  had  deeply 
sinned,  and  yet  occasionally  longed  to  repent    The  repentance 
indeed  was  often  shallow  enough ;  the  fasting  and  mortification 
were  compatible  with  very  light  morals.'  There  were  the  graveet 
moral  abuses  connected  with  such  worships  as  that  of  Magna 
Mater.      It  is  well  known  that  the   temples  of  Isis  often 
became  places  of  assignation  and  guilty  intrigue.'     An  in- 
fatuated   Boman  lady  in   the   reign    of  Tiberias   had    been 
seduced  by  ber  lover  in  the  pretended   guise  of  the    god 
Anubis.^     The  Choldaean  seer  or  the  Jewish  hag  might  often 
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uoiise  dasigeroos  hopes,  or  &a  a  guilty  passioii  \>y  casting 
&  htHoecope  or  reading  a  dream.^  But  Javeual's  acorn  seems 
to  foil  quite  as  heavily  on  the  iDnocent  votary  who  was  striving 
to  appease  a  burdened  conscience,  as  on  one  who  made  her 
nqperetitioD  a  screen  for  vioe. 

In  spite  of  the  political  extinction  of  the  Jewish  race,  its 
nnmberH  and  influence  grew  in  Italy.  The  very  destmction 
of  the  Holy  Place  and  the  external  symbols  of  Jewish  worship 
threw  a  mrae  impressive  air  of  mystery  around  the  dogmas 
d  the  Jewish  &ith,  of  which  even  the  most  cultivated  Romans 
had  only  vague  conoeptiona*  The  Jews,  from  the  time  of 
the  first  Caesar,  had  worked  their  way  into  every  class  of 
wdety.*  A  Jewish  prince  bad  inspired  Caligula  with  an 
oiiental  ideal  of  monardiy.*  There  were  adherents  of  Judaism 
in  tlie  hoosehold  of  the  great  froedmen  of  Claudius,  and  their 
growing  inflaenee  and  turbulence  compelled  that  emperor  to 
expel  tJie  race  from  the  capital'  The  worldly,  pleasare4ovii^ 
Poppsea  had,  perhaps,  yielded  to  the  mysterious  charm  of  the 
religion  of  Mosee.*  But  it  was  under  the  Flavians,  who  had 
nch  close  associations  with  Judaea,  that  Jewish  inflnencea 
made  themselves  most  felt.  And  in  the  reign  of  Domitian, 
tro  members  of  the  imperial  boose,  along  with  many  others, 
mSeied  for  foUowing  the  Jewisb  mode  of  life.'  Their  crime 
is  also  described  as  "  atheism,"  and  Clemens  is,  in  the  old 
Boman  spirit,  said  to  have  been  a  man  of  the  most  "con- 
temptible inactivity."  In  truth,  the  "Jewish  life"  was  a 
description  which  might  cover  many  shades  of  belief  and 
practice  in  religion,  including  Christianity  itsell  The  secret 
worship  of  a  dim,  mysterious  Power,  Who  was  honoured 
by  no  imposii^  rites,  a  spirit  of  detachment  aod  quietism, 
vhich  shrank  &om  games  and  spectacles  and  the  scenes  of 
fiiahion,  and  nuised  the  dream  of  a  coming  kingdom  which 
waa  not  of  this  world,  excited  the  suspicion  and  contempt 
of  the  coarse,  strenuous  Soman  nature.  Yet,  in  the  gloom 
■nd  deep  corruption  of  that  sombre  time,  such  a  life  of 
retreat  and  renunciation  had  a  strange  charm  for  naturally 
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pious  soolfl,  espedalljr  among  women.  There  were  indeed 
many  degrees  of  conformity  to  the  religion  of  Falestin& 
While  some  were  attracted  by  its  more  apiritnal  side,  others 
confined  themselreB  to  an  obserrance  of  the  Sabbath,  which 
became  very  common  in  some  quarters  of  Borne  under  the 
Em|nie.  Ilie  children,  as  Jnvenal  tells  as,  were  sometimes 
trained  to  a  complete  conform!^  to  the  law  of  Moses.' 
Bat  Javenal  is  chiefly  thinking  of  the  mendicant  population 
&om  Palestine  who  swarmed  in  the  nei^bonrhood  of  tlie 
Porta  Capena  and  the  grove  of  the  Muses,  practiBing  all  the 
arts  which  have  appealed  in  all  ages  to  auperstitioos  women. 
Thos  the  Judaism  of  the  times  of  Nero  or  Domitian  might 
cover  anything  &om  the  cunning  of  the  gipsy  fortune-teller 
to  the  sad,  dreaming  qnietism  of  Pomponia  Graeoina.* 

Yet  it  must  be  admitted  that,  idthough  JuTenal,  in  his 
attacks  on  women,  has  mixed  up  very  real  vice  with  super- 
stition and  mere  innocent  eccentricity,  or  the  explosive  energy 
of  a  new  freedom,  die  real  vices  of  many  women  of  his  time 
are  a  melancholy  fitct.  The  Mesaalinas  and  Poppaeaa  had 
many  imitators  and  companions  in  their  own  oksa.  It  is 
true  that  even  the  licentious  fancy  of  Ovid  and  Martial 
generally  spares  the  oharaoter  of  the  \mmarried  girL  She  was, 
in  the  darkest  times,  as  a  rule,  carefully  guarded  from  the 
worst  corruptions  of  the  spectacles,'  or  from  the  reckless 
advances  of  the  hardened  libertine,  although  an  intrigue  with  a 
tutor  was  not  unknown.*  Her  marriage  was  arranged  often 
in  mere  childhood,  seldom  later  than  her  seventeenth  year. 
A  girl  was  rarely  betrotJied  after  nineteen.'  Her  temptations 
and  danger  often  began  on  her  wedding-day.  That  there  was 
a  high  ideal  of  pure  and  happy  marri^ie,  even  in  the  times 
of  the  greatest  licence,  we  know  from  Pliny  and  Plutarch, 
and  from  M'trt'tl  himself."  But  there  were  serious  perils 
before  the  diild-bride,  when  she  was  launched  upon  tiie  great 
world  of  Bomau  society.  A  marriage  of  convenience  with 
some  member  of  a  tainted  race,  hlaM  with  preoocioaB  and 
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Qimataral  iodiilgence,  and  ready  to  concede  the  conjugal 
fiberty  which  he  cdaimed,  vas  a  perilooa  tcul  to  virtue.  The 
bonds  of  old  Soman  marriage  had,  for  ages,  been  greatly 
relaied,  tuid  the  Boman  lady  of  independ^it  fortune  and 
ngoiona,  highly  trained  intellect,  conld  easily  find  consolation 
fiu  marital  n^lect  From  Seneca  to  S.  Jerome,  the  foppish 
piocnrator  of  the  great  kdy  was  a  dangerous  and  suspected 
person,'  and  not  always  without  good  caose.  Sonounded  by  an 
army  of  slaves  and  the  other  obeeqnious  dependents  of  a  great 
boose,  breated  with  profound  deference,  and  saluted  with  the 
pompooa  titlee  of  iomna  and  regina,  the  great  lady's  lightest 
caprice  became  law,'  Costly  jewels  and  the  rarest  luxuries  of  the 
toilet  poured  in  upon  her  &om  regions  which  were  only  visited 
by  the  captains  of  Eed  Sea  merchantmen,  or  by  some  Pytha- 
gorean ascetic  seeking  the  fountains  of  the  wisdom  of  the  East' 
The  political  life  of  Borne  had  been  extinguished  by  a 
jealouB  despotism,  but  social  life  in  the  higher  ranks  was  never 
80  intense  and  so  seductive,  and  women  had  their  full  share  in 
it.  Ladies  dined  out  r^ularly  with  their  husbands,  even  at 
the  emperor's  table;*  and  they  were  liable  to  be  assailed  by 
the  aitistic  wiles  of  which  Ovid  taught  the  secret,  or  by  the 
Ivntal  advances  of  the  lawless  Caligula.'  It  was  a  time  when 
people  loved  to  meet  anywhere,  under  the  trees  of  the  Cam- 
poa  MaiiduB,  in  the  colonnades  of  the  theatre,  or  round  the 
■eats  of  the  public  squarea  Everywhere  were  to  be  seen 
those  groups  which  spared  no  reputation,  not  even  the  em- 
peror's. And  behind  the  chair  of  the  young  matron  often 
hovered  the  dangerous  exquisite,  who  could  hum  in  a  whisper 
the  latest  suggestive  song  from  Alexandria  or  Gadea,'  who 
knew  the  pedigree  of  every  racehorse  and  the  secret  of  every 
mtrigua  It  is  at  such  scenes  that  Tacitus  is  probably 
glandng  when  be  says  that  in  Germany  no  one  makes  a  jest 
oi  vice,  or  calls  the  art  of  corruption  the  &shion  of  the  world ;  ^ 
chastity  is  not  sapped  by  the  seductions  of  the  spectacles. 
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Augnstos  bad,  indeed,  set  apart  the  upper  seats  for  women  is 
the  theatre  and  amphitheatre,'  hat  on  the  benchea  of  the  circus 
the  sezes  freely  mingled.  It  was  there,  while  the  iactions  of  the 
ted  and  blue  were  shouting  themselves  hoarse,  Ovid  pointed 
out  to  hia  pupil  in  gallantrj,  that  he  bad  bis  fairest  chance  of 
making  a  dai^;eroaa  impression.'  Yet  even  Ovid  is  half  in- 
clined to  be  shocked  at  tbe  scenes  on  the  stc^  which  were 
witnessed  by  women  and  young  boys'  The  foulest  tales  of 
the  old  mythology,  the  loves  of  Pamphae  or  the  loves  of  Leda, 
were  enacted  to  tiie  life,  at  told  with  a  nakedness  of  language, 
compared  with  which  even  Martial  might  seem  chaste.*  Not 
less  d^rading  were  the  gladiatorial  shows,  so  lavishly  provided 
by  Augustus  and  Trajan,  as  well  as  by  Caligula  and  Domitian, 
at  which  the  Vestals  had  a  place  of  honour.^  It  is  little 
wonder  that  women  accustomed  to  take  pleasure  in  the  suffer- 
ings and  death  of  brave  men,  should  be  capable  of  condemning 
their  poor  slave  women  to  torture  or  the  lash  for  a  sullen  look, 
or  a  half-heard  murmur.  The  grossnees  with  wlii(^  Javenal 
describes  the  effect  of  the  stage  on  tbe  morals  of  women  savours 
of  the  Suburra.*  But  of  the  poisonous  character  of  these  per- 
formances there  can  be  no  doabt  And  actors,  mosiciane,  and 
gladiators  became  a  dai^er  to  the  peace  of  hooseholdi^  as  well 
as  to  the  peace  of  the  streets.  The  artistes  of  the  pantomime 
were  sternly  suppressed  both  by  Tiberius  and  Domitian,  and 
not  without  good  cause.^  One  &mouB  dancer  had  the  &tal 
honour  of  captivating  Messallna,'  The  empress  of  Domitian 
was  divorced  for  her  love  of  Paris.*  And  the  ecandala 
whicdi  darkened  the  &me  of  the  younger  Fauitina,  and 
impeached  the  Intimacy  of  Commodus,  even  if  they  were 
fl^lse,  must  have  rested  on  a  certdn  ground  of  probability.^ 
It  is  melancholy  to  hear  that  M.  Aurelins  had  to  restiain 
the  excesses  of  Boman  matrons  even  under  the  reign  of  tiie 
philosophers.^^  To  all  these  perils  must  be  added  the  allure- 
ments of  household  slavery.     While  a  Musonius  or  a  Seneca 
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was  demanding  equal  cbastit^  in  man  and  woman,  the  new 
woman  of  Javenal  boldly  cl^ms  a  vicious  freedom  eqoal  to 
her  husbaudV  The  testimony  of  Petroniua  ie  tainted  by 
a  saspiciDn  of  prurient  imagination.  But  the  student  of  other 
Booices  can  hardly  doubt  that,  in  the  fitet  centuty,  as  in  the 
fooith,  the  Soman  lady  of  rank  sometimes  degraded  herself  by 
a  servile  liaison.  A  decree  of  Vespasian's  reign,  which  his 
biographei  tells  us  was  called  for  by  tiie  general  licence, 
punished  the  erring  matron  with  the  loes  of  her  rank.* 

These  illustrations  &om  other  authorities  may  serve 
towards  a  judicial  estimate  of  Juvenal's  famous  satire  on 
women.  That  it  is  not  a  prurient  invention  is  proved  by  the 
pages  of  Tacitus  and  Suetonius  and  the  records  of  Boman 
morals  for  more  than  two  centuries.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
must  be  read  with  some  reservations.  Juvenal  is  a  rhetorician 
with  a  fiery  temperament,  who  will  colour  and  exaggerate,  if 
he  will  not  invent.  He  is  intensely  prejudiced  and  conven- 
tional, a  man  to  whom  desertdon  of  ancient  usage  is  almost  as 
bad  as  a  breach  of  the  moral  law,  a  man  incapable  of  seeing 
that  the  evils  of  a  new  social  movement  may  be  more  than  com- 
pensated by  the  good  which  it  brings.  Moreover,  the  graver 
vices  which  he  depicts  with  so  much  realistic  power  were 
certainly  not  so  general  as  he  implies.  It  is  to  be  suspected 
that  single  instances  of  abnormal  depravity  have  swelled  in 
his  heated  imagination  till  they  have  become  types  of  whole 
classea  of  sinners.  At  the  worst,  these  vices  infested  only  a 
comparatively  small  class,  idle,  luxurious,  enervated  by  the 
slave  system,  depraved  by  the  example  of  a  vicious  conrt. 
The  very  scorn  and  indignation  with  which  Juvenal  pillories 
the  aristociatic  debauchee  reveal  the  existence  of  a  higber 
standard  of  virtue.  Both  the  literature  and  the  inscriptions 
of  that  age  make  us  acquainted  wi&  a  very  different  kind  of 
woman.  Over  against  the  Hippia  or  Saufeia  or  Messalina  of 
Juvenal  we  must  set  tiie  pure  and  cultivated  women  whom 
we  meet  in  the  pages  of  Pliny  or  Tacitus,  or  the  poor  soldier's 
concubine  in  the  InacriptionB,  who  has  all  the  self-denying  love 
and  virtue  of  our  own  cottars'  wives.* 
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Jnat  as  JuTenal  muunderstood  the  movement  of  female 
emaneipation,  whicli  was  to  culminate  in  the  l^[iBlatLon  of  the 
Antonine  age,  bo  has  he  misconceived  some  other  great  social 
movements  of  his  tim&  Two  in  particular,  the  invasion  of 
die  new  Hellenism  and  the  rise  of  the  Freedmen,  he  ana- 
thematiBaa  with  the  aoom  and  old  Eoman  prejudice  of  the 
elder  Cato. 

There  was  nothing  new  in  the  invasion  of  Hellenism  in  the 
Idme  of  JuvenaL  Nearly'  three  hundred  years  before  hia  day, 
the  narrow  conservatism  of  ancient  Borne  was  assailed  by 
the  cosmopolitan  cultore  of  Hellas,  which  it  alternately  hated 
and  admired.  The  knowledge  of  Greek  was  widely  difiiised 
in  Italy  in  tiie  time  of  the  Hannibalic  war.'  Almost  the  last 
Boman  of  the  ancient  breed  stooped  in  hia  old  age  to  learn 
Greek,  in  order  to  train  his  son  in  the  culture  of  the  world.' 
But  there  were  two  diSerent  aspects  of  Hellenism.  There 
was  the  Hellenism  represented  by  Homer  and  Plato  and 
Chrysippus;  and  there  was  the  Hellenism  of  the  low  comic 
stage,  of  the  pimp  and  parasite.  And  theie  were  reactions 
against  the  lower  Greek  influences  long  before  the  days  of 
Juvenal.  Cioero,  who  did  more  than  any  man  of  his  race 
to  translate  Greek  thought  into  Bomui  idiom,  yet  expressed 
as  hitter  a  contempt  as  Juvenal's  tor  the  fickle,  supple, 
histrionic  Greek  adventurer.'  Juvenal  is  not  waging  war 
with  titat  nobler  Hellenism  whidi  had  fiimished  models  and 
in^iiation  to  the  great  writeia  of  the  Augoston  age,  and 
which  was  destined  to  refoshion  Italiim  culture  in  the  genen- 
tion  following  his  death.  The  emperors,  from  Julius  Caesar 
to  M.  Aurelius,  were,  with  few  exceptions,  bsined  in  the 
literature  of  Greece,  and  some  of  them  gave  a  great  impetus  to 
Greek  culture  in  the  West.  Augustus  delighted  in  the  Old 
Comedy,  entertained  Greek  philosophers  in  hia  house,  and 
sprinkled  his  private  letters  to  Tiberius  with  Greek  quotations.* 
^berius,  althoi^h  he  had  lived  at  Rhodes  in  his  youth,  seems 
to  show  less  sympathy  for  the  genius  of  Greece.'  OaUgula  also 
can  hardly  be  daimed  as  a  Hellenist  Although  he  had  once 
a  wild  dream  of  restoring  the  palaoe  of  Folyorates,  and  one, 
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mote  Bane,  of  a  oanal  through  the  Corinthian  Isthmus,  he  also 
thoof^t  of  wiping  out  the  memory  of  the  poems  of  Homer.^ 
Dr.  Mahafly  ia  prohahly  right  in  treating  Claudius  as  the  first 
nallj  Hellenist  emperor.'  like  our  own  Jamee  I.,  Claodiue 
WHS  a  learned  and  very  ludicrous  person.  Yet  he  was  perhaps 
not  so  contemptible  a  character  as  he  ia  painted  by  Suetonius. 
He  bad,  at  any  rate,  the  meiit  of  being  a  lover  of  Greek  litera- 
ture' and  he  heaped  honour  on  the  country  which  gave  it  birth.* 
He  used  to  qnote  Homer  in  his  speeches  in  the  Senate,  and 
he  competed  histories  in  the  Greek  lai^piage,  whidi,  by  an 
imperial  ordinance,  were  to  be  read  aloud  regularly  in  the 
Hnseom  of  Alexandria,'  In  spite  of  the  vices  and  pompons 
follies  of  iKero,  his  pbil-HeUenism  seems  to  have  been  a  genuine 
and  creditable  impulse.  His  visits  to  the  Greek  festivals,  and 
his  sbaie  in  the  competitions,  were  not  all  mere  vanity.  He 
had  a  fntile  passion  for  fame  as  an  artist,  and  he  sought  the 
sp[flauae  of  the  race  which  had  a  real  artistic  tradition.' 
When  we  reach  the  plebeian  Flavian  race,  Hellenism  is  still 
-  &Toared.  The  blofT  soldier,  Vespasian,  had  an  adequate  com- 
mand of  the  Greek  language,  and  was  the  first  emperot  who 
gave  liberal  endowments  to  Greek  rhetoric'  His  son 
Domitian,  that  puzzling  enigma,  the  libertine  who  tried  to 
revive  the  morality  of  the  age  of  Cato,  the  man  who  was  said, 
but  most  improbably,  to  confine  his  reading  to  the  memoirs 
f&  Tiberius,  founded  a  qainqaennial  festival,  with  competi- 
tions, on  tile  Greek  model,  in  music,  gymnastic,  and  horaeman- 
ship.  By  drawing  on  the  inexhaustible  stores  of  Alexandria,  be 
also  repaired  tiie  bavoc  wbidi  had  been  wrought  in  the  Soman 
libiariea  by  fire.^  Already  in  Juvenal's  life  Uie  brilliant 
sophistic  movement  had  set  in  which  was  destined  to  carry 
the  literary  charm  of  Hellenism  throughout  the  West  From 
the  close  of  the  first  century  tiiere  appeared  in  its  full  bloom 
that  ingenious  technique  of  st^le,  that  power  of  conquering 
all  the  difficulties  of  a  worn-out  or  trifling  subject,  tliat 
delicate  command  of  all  varieties  of  rhythm,  which  carried  the 
tnvelling  sophist  tiirough  a  series  of  trinmphs  wherever  he 
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vandered.  CIosBical  Latiu  literature  aboat  the  eame  time  came 
to  a  mysterious  end.  The  only  authors  of  any  merit  in  the 
second  century  wrote  in  both  languages  indifferently.*  And 
the  great  Emperor,  who  oloees  our  period,  preferred  to  leave 
bis  inner  thoughts  to  posterity  in  Greek. 

Juvenal,  however,  was  not  thinking  of  this  great  literary 
movement  Like  bo  many  of  bis  literary  predeoeasors,  who 
had  been  formed  by  the  loftier  genius  of  the  Greek  past, 
like  Flautos  and  Cicero,  he  vented  Mb  rage  on  a  degenerate 
Hellenism.  His  shafts  were  levelled  at  the  snttlers  and  camp- 
followers  of  the  invading  army  from  the  East  The  phenomena 
of  Eoman  social  history  are  constantly  repeating  themselves 
for  centories.  And  one  of  the  most  curious  examples  of 
perpetuity  of  social  sentiment  is  the  hatred  and  scorn  for  the 
Greek  or  Levantine  character,  &om  the  days  of  Flautus  and 
the  elder  Cato  to  the  days  of  the  poet  Claudian.'  Por  more 
t^han  600  years,  the  Roman  who  had  borrowed  his  best  culture, 
his  polish  and  ideas  fiom  the  Greek,  was  ready  to  sneer  at 
the  "Greekling."  The  conqueion  of  Macedon  could  never 
forgive  their  own  conquest  by  Greek  knowledge  and  versatility, 
by  which  old  Boman  victories  in  the  field  had  been  avenged. 
And,  as  the  pride  of  the  imperial  race  grew  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  great  achievements,  the  political  degradation  and 
economic  decay  of  Greece  and  Greek-speaking  lands  produced 
a  type  of  character  which  combined  the  old  clevemefls  and 
keenneea  of  intellect  with  the  moral  defects  of  an  impoverished 
and  subject  race.  Something  of  Soman  contempt  for  the  Greek 
must  be  set  down  to  that  national  prejudice  and  difference  of 
temperament,  which  made  onr  ancestors  beat  the  great  French 
nation,  with  aU  ita  brilliant  gifts  and  immense  contributions 
to  European  culture,  as  a  race  of  posturing  dancing-masters.* 
Such  prejudices  are  generally  more  intense  in  the  lower  than 
in  the  upper  and  the  cultivated  classes.  Juvenal,  indeed,  was 
a  cultivated  man,  who  knew  Greek  literature,  and  had  been 
formed  by  Greek  rhetors  in  the  schools.  But  he  was  also  a 
Boman  plebeian,  with  that  pride  of  race  which  is  often  as  deep 
in  the  plebeian  as  in  the  aristocrat.     He  gives  voice  to  the 
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feeling  of  his  class  when  he  indignantly  laments  that  the  true* 
hcon  Boman,  whose  infancy  has  drunk  in  the  air  of  the 
Aventine,  shoold  have  to  yield  place  to  the  snpple,  favning 
stranger,  who  has  come  with  the  same  wind  as  the  figs  and 
pmnea.  The  Orontes  is  pouring  its  pollationa  into  the  Tiber.' 
EW'ery  trade  and  [orofession,  from  the  master  of  the  highest 
studies  down  to  the  rope-dancer  and  tiie  pander,  is  crowded 
with  hungry,  keen-witted  adTentnrers  &om  the  East  Every 
island  of  the  Aegean,  every  city  of  Asia,  is  flooding  Rome  with 
its  vices  and  its  venal  arts.'  Quickness  of  intellect  and 
depravity  of  morals,  the  brazen  front  and  the  ready  tongue  are 
driving  into  the  shade  the  simple,  unsophisticated  honesty  of 
the  <^d  Boman  breed.  At  the  morning  receptions  of  the  great 
patron,  the  poor  Boman  client,  who  has  years  of  honest,  quiet 
service  to  show,  even  the  impoverished  scion  of  an  ancient 
consular  line,  are  pushed  aside  by  some  sycophant  from  the 
Euphrates,'  who  can  hardly  conceal  the  brand  of  recent 
servitude  upon  him.  These  men,  by  their  smooth  speech, 
their  ef&onteiy  and  ready  wit,  their  infinite  capacity  for 
assuming  every  mood  and  humouring  every  caprice  of  the 
patron,  are  creepii^  into  the  recesses  of  great  houses,  worming 
out  their  secrete,  and  mastering  their  virtue.*  Some  is 
becoming  a  Greek  tovni,*  in  which  there  will  soon  be  no 
place  for  Bomans. 

Much  of  this  indictment,  as  we  have  said,  is  the  of&pring 
of  prejudice  and  temperament  But  there  was  a  foundation 
of  troth  under  the  declamation  of  JuvenaL  The  higher 
education  of  Boman  youth  had  for  generations  been  chiefly 
in  the  bands  of  men  of  Greek  culture,  irom  the  days  of 
Ennins  and  Orates  of  Mallus,  before  the  third  Punic  War.^ 
The  tutor's  old  title  Uitraiui  had  early  given  place  to  that  of 
greaamatieut^  And,  of  the  long  line  of  famous  grammatici 
commemorated  by  Suetonius,  there  are  few  who  were  not  by 
origin  or  culture  connected  with  the  Greek  east.  Most  of  them 
had  been  freedmen  of  savants  or  great  nobles.^     Some  had 

'  Jot.  iil.  03  Miq.  *  Snet  lU.  Oratn,  L  ii.  uitiqniniini 
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actually  been  bought  in  the  slave  market.'  The  profeasion 
was  generally  ill-paid  and  enjoyed  little  eonaidetation,  and 
it  was  often  the  last  resort  of  tiioee  who  had  failed  in  other 
and  not  mora  diatingnished  callings.  Orbilius,  the  master 
of  Horace,  had  been  an  attendant  in  a  public  ot&oa*  Others 
had  been  pugilists  or  low  actors  in  pantomime.'  Q.  MemmioB 
Falemon,  whose  vices  made  him  infamona  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberius  and  Claudius,  had  been  a  house-slave,  and  was 
originally  a  weaver.*  He  educated  himself  while  attending 
his  young  master  at  school,  and  by  readiness,  veisatility,  and 
arrogant  self-assertion,  rose  to  on  income  of  more  than  £4000 
a  year.  Sometimes  they  attained  to  rank  and  fortune  by  being 
entrusted  with  the  tuition  of  the  imperial  children.^  But 
the  grammarian,  to  the  very  end,  as  a  rule  never  escaped  the 
donlde  stigma  of  doubtful  or^pln  and  of  poverty. 

The  medical  profeasion,  according  to  the  elder  Pliny,  was 
a  Greek  art  which  was  seldom  practised  by  Bomana."  Julius 
Caaear,  by  giving  cdvic  rights  to  physicians  from  Egypt  and 
Edienic  lands,''  while  be  raised  the  status  of  the  medical  calling, 
also  stimulated  the  immigration  of  foreign  practitioners.  The 
tank  and  fortune  attained  by  the  court  physicians  of  the  early 
Caesars,  Antonins  Musa,  the  Stertinii,^  and  others,  which 
almost  rivBlIed  the  medical  eaccesses  of  oar  own  day,  seemed 
to  offer  a  splendid  priz&  Yet  the  profession  was  genially  in 
low  repute.*  It  was  l(mg  recmited  from  the  ranks  of  old  slaves, 
and  men  of  the  meanest  callings.  Carpenters  and  smiths  and< 
undertakers  flocked  into  it,  often  with  only  a  training  of  six 
months.*"  Ghilen  ibund  most  of  bis  medical  brethren  utterly 
illiterate,  and  reconunauda  them  to  pay  a  little  attention  to 
grammar  in  dealii^  with  their  patients."  l^ey  compounded 
in  their  own  shops,  and  touted  for  practice^'*  They  called  in 
the  aid  of  spells  and  witchcraft  to  reinforce  their  drugs.  We 
need  not  believe  all  the  coarse  insinuations  of  Martial  against 
their  morality,  any  more  than  the  sneers  of  Petronius  against 

>  Boat  la.  Oram.  ziiL  Stabarins ...         '  Bnet  J.  Oataar,  ilii. 
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their  skilL  Bat  we  aze  boand  to  conclude  that  the  profasaion 
held  a  very  different  place  in  public  esteem  from  that  which 
it  eqjoya  and  deaerves  in  oor  own  time. 

AAtiol<^,  which  was  the  onstociatic  form  of  divination, 
and  involved  in  many  a  dark  inCrigoe  of  the  early  Empire,  was  a 
Greek  aa  well  as  a  Ohaldaean  art  The  name  of  Uie  practitioner 
often  reveals  his  nationality.  The  Seleocns  ^  and  Ptolenuens 
who  affected  to  gnide  the  fate  of  Otho,  and  Uie  Ascletaiion  of 
Domitian'B  ndgn,*  are  only  representatiTes  of  a  nameless  crowd. 
And  their  atrai^  power  is  seen  in  that  tale  of  a  Gbeek 
diviner,  Fammenes,  in  the  last  years  of  Nero,  whose  horoecopes 
led  to  the  tragic  end  of  P.  Anteius  and  Ostorius  Scapula.'  In 
other  countless  arts  of  donbtful  repute,  which  ministered  to  the 
pleasure  or  amusement  of  the  crowd,  the  Greek  was  always 
an  adept  But  it  was  bis  success  as  a  courtier  and  accom- 
idished  flatterer  of  the  great,  which  chiefly  roused  the  scornful 
hatred  of  Juvenal  and  his  fellows.  The  "  adulandi  gens  pru- 
dentiaaima,"  would  hardly  have  been  guilty  of  the  simple  and 
obvious  groesnesB  of  flattery  which  the  rhetoric  of  Jnvenal 
attributes  to  them.*  They  knew  their  trade  better  than  the 
Soman  plebeian.  It  was  an  old  and  highly  rewarded  profes- 
sion in  Greece,  and  had  often  been  the  theme  of  Greek  moralists. 
Plutarch  wrote  an  elaborate  treatise  on  die  difference  between 
the  sycophant  and  the  tme  fiiend,  in  which  he  seems  almost 
to  exhaust  the  wily  resonioes  of  the  pretender.  Lncian,  with 
his  delicate  irony,  seems  almost  to  raise  the  Greek  skill  in 
adulation  to  the  level  of  a  fine  art'  And  the  polished  and 
versatile  Greek,  with  his  lively  wit,  his  delicate  command  of 
expression,  his  cool  audacity,  and  his  nnscrupolousness,  was  a 
fonnidable  rival  of  the  coarser  Soman  parasite  celebrated  in 
Latin  comedy.  We  can  well  imagine  that  the  young  Greek, 
fresh  from  the  schools  of  Ionia,  was  a  liveher  companion  at 
dinner  than  the  proud  Soman  man  of  letters  who  snatched 
the  dole  and  disdained  himself  for  receiving  it 

There  is  perhaps  no  phase  of  Soman  society  in  Domitian's 
day  which  we  know  more  intimately  than  the  Ufe  of  the  client 
It  is  {diotographed,  in  all  its  sordid  slavery,  by  both  Juvenal 
and  Martial    And  Martial  himself  is  perhaps  the  best  example 
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of  a  man  of  genios  submittiiig,  with  ocoasional  interviilB  of 
prond  rebellion,^  to  a  degradation  wtiicA  in  onr  eyes  so  poverty 
could  excuse.  The  client  of  the  early  Empire  was  a  totally 
different  person  from  the  client  of  Bepublican  times.  In 
the  days  of  freedom,  the  tie  of  patron  and  client  was  rather 
that  of  clansman  and  chief;  it  was  justified  by  political  and 
social  necessity,  and  ennobled  by  feelings  of  loyalty  and  mutoal 
obligation.  Under  the  Empire,  the  relation  was  tainted  by 
the  selfish  materialism  of  the  age ;  it  had  seldom  any 
trace  of  sentiment.  The  rich  man  was  expected  to  hare  a 
humble  train  of  dependents  to  maintain  his  rank  and  con- 
sequence. There  was  a  host  of  needy  people  ready  to  do  him 
such  service.  The  hut^ry  client  rushed  to  his  patron's  morning 
reception,  submitted  to  all  his  coldness  and  caprice,  or  to  the 
inaolence  of  his  menials,  foUowed  his  chair  through  the  streete, 
and  ran  on  his  errands,  for  the  sake  of  a  miserable  alms  in 
money  or  in  kind.'  The  payment  was  sometimes  supplemented 
by  a  cast-off  cloak,  or  an  invitation  at  the  last  moment  to  fill 
a  place  at  dinner,  when  perhaps  it  conld  not  be  accepted'  In 
the  train  which  the  great  man  gathered  about  him,  to  swell  his 
importance,  were  to  be  seen,  not  only  the  starrii^  man  of 
letters,  the  loafer  and  mere  mendicant,  but  the  sons  of  ruined 
houses  "  sprang  &om  Troy,"  and  even  senators  and  men  of 
consular  rank  who  had  a  clientele  of  their  own.^ 

Kothing  throws  a  more  lurid  light  on  the  economic 
condition  of  Italy  in  the  time  f£  the  early  Empire  than  this 
form  of  pensioned  dependence.  The  impression  which  we 
derive  &om  Juvenal  and  Martial  is  that  of  a  society  divided 
between  a  email  class  of  immensely  wealthy  people,  and  an 
almost  starving  proletariat'  Poverty  seems  almost  universal, 
except  in  the  freedman  class,  who  by  an  industrial  eneigy  and 
speculative  daring,  which  were  despised  by  t^e  true  -  bom 
Boman,  were  now  rapidly  rising  to  opulence.  The  causes  of 
this  plebeian  indigence  can  only  be  glanced  at  here.  The 
i^cnltural  revolution,  which  ruined  the  small  freeholders  and 
created  the  plantation  system,*  had  driven  great  numbers  of 
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«kce    prosperons    farmers  to  the  capital,  to  depend  on  the 
grftniuies  of  the  State,  or  oa  the  charity  of  a  wealthy  patron. 
Snch  men  were  kept  in  poverty  and  dependence  hy  that  general 
contempt  for  trade  and  industrial  pursuits  which  always  pre- 
vaOa  in  a  slave-owning  society.     Many  of  the  greatest  families 
had  been  reduced  to  poverty  by  proscription  and  confiscation. 
A  great  noble  might  be  keeping  sheep  on  a  Lanrentine  iarm, 
if  he  conld  not  win  a  pension  from  the  grace  of  the  Emperor. 
At  the  same  time,  from  various  causes,  what  we  shoold  call 
die  liberal  professions,  with  the  doubtful  exception  of  medicine, 
tovtiued  those  engaged  in  tJiem  by  the  contrast  between  ambitions 
hopes  and  the  misery  of  aqnalid  poverty.     "  Make  your  son  an 
ftoctioneer  or  an  undertaker  rather  than  an  advocate  or  a  man 
of  letters "  ie  the  advice  of  Martial  and  Juvenal,  and  of  the 
shrewd  vulgar  guests  of  Trimalchio.'    Any  mean  and  malodorous 
trade  will  be  more  lucrative  than  the  greatest  knowledge  and 
eoltnre.     The  rich  literary  amateur,  who  should  have  been  a 
Maecenas,  in  that  age  became  an  author  himself,  composed  his 
own  Thebaid  or  Codrid,  and  would  only  help  the  poor  man  of 
genius  by  the  loan  of  an  unfurnished  hall  for  a  reading.^     The 
unabashed  mendicancy  of  Martial  shows  the  mean  straits  to 
which  the  genuine  literary  man  was  reduced.'  The  historian  will 
not  earn  as  much  as  the  reader  of  the  Ada  Dvuma*    It  is  the 
same  with  education.     What  costs  t^e  father  least  is  the  train- 
ing of  his  son.    The  man  who  will  expend  a  fortune  on  his  baths 
and  oolonnadea.  can  spare  a  Quintilian  only  a  fraction  of  what  he 
will  give  for  a  pastry  cook."    The  grammarian,  who  is  expected 
to  be  master  of  all  literature,  will  be  lucky  if  he  receives  as  much 
for  the  year  as  a  charioteer  gains  by  a  rangle  victory.*     If  the 
riwtor,  weary  of  mock  battles,  descends  into  the  real  arena  of 
the  courts,  he  fares  no  better,'    The  bar  is  overcrowded  by  men 
to  whom  no  other  career  of  ambition  is  open,  by  old  informers 
who  find  their  occupation  gone,  hj  the  sons  of  noble  houses 
who  parade  the  glory  of  their  ancestors  in  order  to  attract 
vulgar  clients.     They  are  carried  in  a  litter,  surrounded  by 
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sUves  and  dependeats,  down  to  the  conttB  of  tbe  Ceotum- 
virL  The  poor  ple&der  miist  hire  or  borrow  purple  robes 
and  jewelled  rings,  if  he  is  to  cconpete  with  them.  And  is 
the  end,  he  may  find  his  honorarium  for  a  day's  hard  pleadii^ 
to  be  a  I^  of  pork,  a  jar  of  tunnies,  or  a  few  flasks  of  cheap 
win&  In  this  materialised  society  all  the  prizes  go  to  the 
ooaisei  qualities ;  there  is  nothing  but  neglect  and  starvation 
before  taste  and  intellect.  And  poverty  is  punished  by  being 
forced  to  put  on  the  show  of  wealth.^  That  stately  person  in 
violet  robes  who  stalks  through  the  fomm,  or  reclines  in  a 
freshly  decorated  chair,  followed  \sj  a  throng  tS.  slaves,  has 
just  pawned  hie  ring  to  bay  a  dinner.*  That  matron,  who  has 
sold  the  last  pieces  of  her  anceetral  plate,  will  hire  splendid 
drese,  a  sedan  chair,  and  a  troop  of  attendants,  to  go  in  proper 
state  to  the  games.^  Thus  yon  have  the  spectacle  of  a 
society  divided  between  the  idle,  luxurious  rich  and  the  lazy, 
hungry  poor,  who  imitate  all  the  vices  of  the  rich,  and  although 
too  proud  to  work,  are  not  ashamed  to  borrow  or  to  beg. 

In  such  a  society,  where  the  paths  of  honest  industry  seemed 
closed  to  the  poor,  or  as  yet  undissoYered,  the  great  problem 
was  how  to  secure  without  labour  a  share  of  the  wealtii  which 
was  monopolised  t^  the  few.  The  problem  was  solved  by  t^ 
obBequiouaness  of  the  client,  or  by  &e  arts  of  the  will-hunter. 
Owing  to  celibacy  and  vice,  chUdleesnese  in  that  age  was  extra- 
ordinarily common  in  the  apper  class.  In  a  society  of  "  ambi- 
tious poverty,"  a  society  wbere  poverty  was  unable,  or  where 
it  disdained,  to  find  the  path  to  competence  through  honest  toil, 
tbe  wealthy,  without  natural  heirs,  offered  a  tempting  prey  to 
the  needy  adventurer.  Captation  by  every  kind  of  mean  flattery, 
or  vicious  service,  became  a  recognised  profession.  In  the 
Croton  of  Petroniua  there  are  only  two  classes,  the  rich  and 
the  sycophant,  the  hunters  and  the  hunted.*  Even  men  of 
high  position,  with  no  temptation  from  want,  would  stoop  to 
this  detestable  trade.'  And  the  social  tone  which  tolerated 
the  captator,  made  it  almost  an  facmoar  to  be  beset  on  a  sick 
bed  \sj  these  rapacious  sycophants.  One  of  the  darkest  and 
most  repulsive  features  in  that  putrescent  society  was  the 
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ucit]  value  wliich  attached  to  a  vicious  and  shameful  child- 
knoass.  A.  morose  and  unlovely  old  age  could  tbua  gather 
■KHmd  it  a  little  court  of  dependents  and  pretended  firiends, 
nch  u  a  career  of  great  at^evement  would  hardly  attract. 
Hieie  have  l>eeii.  few  more  loathsome  chaiactera  than  the 
{(dialled  hypocrite  by  the  sick-bed  of  his  prey,  shedding  tears 
of  feignad  sympatlij,  while  with  eager  eyee  he  is  noting  every 
ifmptom  of  tbe  approaching  end.' 

Juvenal    and    Fetronius,  the  embittered  plebeian,  and  the 
cfnical,  &stidiouB  epicure  of  Xero's  court,  alike  treat  their  age 
u  utterly  corrupted  and  vulgarised  by  the  passion  for  money ; 
"inter  nos  aanctiBsima  divitiaram  Majestas."*     !No  virtue,  no 
gifts,  no  eoiiiieace  of  service,  will  be  noticed  in  the  poor.*     A 
great  fortune  -will  conceal  tbe  want  of  talent,  seoae,  or  common 
decency.      Everything  is  forgiven  to  the  master  of  money 
bag^  even  tlie  brand  of  the  slave  prison.*     Id  Juvenal  and 
Mn'^T  probably  the  most  resonant  note  is  the  cry  of  the  poor 
— "  How  long."     Yet,  after  all,  it  is  not  a  fierce  cry  of  revolt ; 
■gainst  that  highly  organised  and  centralised  society  tbe  dis- 
inherited never  dreamed  of  rebeUioo,  even  when  the  Goths  were 
uoder  the  'walls.     It  ifl  rather  an  appeal,  though  often  a  bitter  and 
angry  appeal,  for  pity  and  a  modest  share  in  a  wasted  abundance. 
In  tlie  poems  of  Juvenal  snd  WrtHi^},  as  in  tbe  sentiment  of 
the  ooUeges  and  municipalities  for  gen^iationa,  the  one  hope  for 
the  mass  of  helpless  indigence  lay  in  awaking  the  generosity  and 
charity  of    the  rich.     The  rich,  as  we  sbAll  see  in  another 
chapter,  admitted  the  obligation,  and  responded  to  the  claim, 
,       <rften  in  the  most  lavish  bshion.     A  long  line  of  emperors  not 
<Kily  Eed  the  mob  of  the  capital,  but  squandered  the  resources 
of  the  State  in  providing  gross  and  demoralising  amusements 
for  Uiem.'     Under  the  influence  of  the  Stoic  teaching  of  the 
brotherhood  of  man  and  the  duty  of  mutual  help,  both  private 
citizeas   and   benevolent  princes,  from  Xero  to  M.  Aurelius, 
created    charitable    foundations    for    the    orphan    and    tbe 
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The  historian,  who  is  occupied  with  war  and  politics,  and  the 
&te  of  princes  and  nobles,  is  apt  to  lose  sight  of  great  silent 
movements  in  the  dim  masses  of  society.  And,  in  the  history 
of  the  early  Empire,  the  deadly  conflict  between  the  Emperor 
and  the  Senate,  the  carnival  of  luxury,  and  the  tragic  close  of 
so  many  re^na,  have  diverted  attention  from  social  changes  of 
inuDVnee  moment.  Not  the  least  important  of  these  was  the 
rise  of  the  freedmen,  in  the  face  of  the  most  violent  prejudice, 
both  popular  and  aristocratic.  And  literature  has  thrown 
its  whole  weight  on  the  side  of  prejudice,  and  given  Ml  vent 
alike  to  the  scorn  of  the  noble,  and  to  the  hate  and  envy  of  tiie 
plebeimi.  The  movement,  indeed,  was  so  swift  and  far  spread- 
ing that  old  conservative  instincts  might  well  be  alarmed. 
Everywhere  in  the  inscriptions  freedmen  are  seen  rising  to 
wealth  and  consequence  throughoat  the  provinces,  as  well 
as  in  Italy,  and  winning  popnlaiity  and  influence  by  profuse 
benefactions  to  colleges  and  municipalities.  In  almost  every 
district  of  the  Koman  Empire  the  order  of  the  Augostales, 
which  was  composed  to  a  great  extent  of  wealthy  freedmen,^ 
has  lefii  its  memorials.  "  Freedman's  wealth  "  in  MartJars  day 
had  become  a  proverb.^  Not  only  are  they  crowding  all  the 
meaner  trades,  from  which  Soman  pride  shrank  contemptu- 
ously, but,  by  industry,  shrewdness,  and  speculative  daring, 
they  are  becoming  great  capitalists  and  landowners  on  a 
senatorial  scale.     The  Trimalchio  of  Fetronius,  who  has  not 

'  On  the  AoguaUlM  c  Ortll.  Bens:.  SemrU  Auguttalibu*. 
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eren  aeoQ  some  of  his  estates,^  if  we  allow  for  eome  artdstic 
exa^emtioa,  is  nndonbtedly  the  repiesentatlTe  of  a  great 
class.  In  the  reign  of  Nero,  a  debate  arose  in  the  Senate 
on  the  insolence  and  nuacondact  of  freedmen.'  And  it  was 
signed  by  those  opposed  to  any  violent  measures  of  repression, 
that  the  dass  was  widely  difhised ;  they  were  found  in  over- 
whelming nnmbers  in  the  city  tribes,  in  the  lower  ofQces 
of  the  civil  service,  in  the  establiahments  of  the  magistrates 
and  priests ;  a  considerable  number  even  of  the  knights  and 
Senate  drew  their  origin  from  this  source.  If  fireedmen  were 
marked  off  sharply  as  a  separate  grade,  the  scanty  ntunbetfl 
of  the  &eebom  would  be  revealed.  In  the  reigns  of  Claudius 
■nd  Nsro  especially,  &eedmen  rose  to  the  highest  places  in 
the  imperial  service,  sometimes  by  unquestionahle  knowledge, 
tact,  and  ability,  sometimes  by  less  creditable  arts.  The 
promotion  of  a  Karcissus  or  a  Pallas  was  also  a  stroke  of 
policiy,  the  assertion  of  the  prince's  independence  of  a  jealous 
w>biUty.  The  mle  of  the  freedmea  was  a  bitter  m^puny 
to  the  Senate;'  The  scorn  of  Fliny  for  Pallas  expresdes 
the  long  psut-up  feelings  of  his  order;  it  is  a  belated 
vengeance  for  the  humiliatioD  they  endurod  in  the  evil  days 
when  they  heaped  ridiculous  flattery  en  the  favourite,  and 
voted  him  a  fortune  and  a  statue.*  Some  part  of  the  joy 
with  which  the  accession  of  Trajan  was  hailed  by  the  aiisto- 
ctaey  was  due  to  tJie  hope  that  the  despised  interlopers  would 
be  rel^ated  to  their  proper  obeoimty.  l^Mntos  is  undoahtedly 
glancing  at  the  Glandian  regime  when  he  grimly  coi^^tulates 
the  QcErmans  on  the  fact  that  their  freedmeit  are  little  above 
tlu  level  fA  slaves,  that  they  have  seldom  any  power  in  the 
bnuly,  and  never  in  the  State." 

It  shows  the  immense  force  of  old  Boman  conservatism 
and  of  social  prejudice  which  is  the  same  &om  age  to  age, 
when  men  so  cultivated,  yet  of  each  widely  different  twnpera- 
meot  and  associations  as  PUny  and  Tacitus,  Juvenal  and 
Martial'  and  Petromns,  denounce  or  ridicule  an  inesistible 
social  movement      We  can   now  see  that  the    rise  of    the 

*  Petron.  Sai.  4S.  '  Tus.  Q*m.  20,  libnti  non  mnltmn 

*  "he  AwiL.  ziii.  Z7,  (i  sepftrmTmtnr  gnpi«  •erriia  simt,  nra  aliqnod.  tDomen- 
inwrtini    manifotsm    for*    pennriun  torn  in  domo,  Qimqiiaiii  In  driUte. 
innnaonun.            '  Plin.  A»i«;.  SS.  *  Hut.  iL  29  ;  UL  29 ;  iL  B7  i  ilL 
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emancipated  slave  was  not  011I7  inevitable,  but  that  it  was,  on 
the  whole,  salutar;  and  rich  in  promiee  for  the  fiituie.  The 
slave  class  of  antiqnity  really  eoneeponded  to  our  fk«e  labouring 
class.  But,  unlike  the  mass  of  our  artdsans,  it  contained  many 
who,  £rom  acddent  of  birtli  and  education,  had  a  skill  and 
knowledge  which  their  masters  oft«n  did  not  poeseas.^  The 
slaves  who  came  &om  the  ancient  seats  of  civilisation  in  the 
East  are  not  to  be  compared  with  the  dark  gross  races  who 
seem  to  be  stamped  by  nature  as  of  an  inferior  loved.  This 
frequent  mental  and  moral  equality  of  the  Boman  slave  with 
his  master  Lad  forced  itself  upon  men  of  the  detailed 
philosophic  dass,  like  Seneca,  and  on  kindly  aristocrats,  like 
Fliny.'  It  must  have  been  hard  to  sit  long  honra  in  the 
library  beside  a  cultivated  slave-amanuensis,  or  to  discuss  the 
management  of  lands  and  mines  and  quarries  with  a  shrewd, 
well-informed  slave-agent,  or  to  be  charmed  by  the  grace  and 
wit  of  same  fair,  frail  daughter  of  Ionia,  without  having  some 
doubts  raised  as  to  the  eternal  justice  of  such  an  institutioa. 
Nay,  it  is  certain  that  slaves  were  often  treated  as  friends,' 
and  received  freedom  and  a  liberal  bequest  at  theii  master's 
death.  Many  educated  slaves,  as  we  have  seen,  rose  to 
distinction  and  fortune  as  teachers  and  physicians.*  But  the 
field  of  trade  and  industry  was  the  most  open  and  the  most 
tempting.  The  Senator  was  forbidden,  down  to  the  last  age  of 
t^e  Empire,  both  by  law  and  sratiment,  to  increase  his  fortune 
by  commerce.'  The  jdebeian,  saturated  with  Boman  prejudice, 
looking  for  support  to  the  granaries  of  the  state  or  the  dole 
of  the  wealthy  patron,  turned  with  disdain  &om  occupations 
which  are  in  our  days  thought  innocent,  if  not  honourable. 
Juvenal  feels  almost  as  mudi  scorn  for  the  auctioneer  and 
undertaker  as  he  has  for  the  pander,  and  treats  almost  as  a 
criminal  the  merchant  who  braves  the  winixy  A^^ean  with  a 
cargo  of  wine  from  Crete.'  His  friend  Umbrioius,  worsted  in 
the  social  struggle,  and  preparing  to  quit  Borne  for  a  retreat  in 
Campania,  among  the  other  objects  of  his  plebeian  scorn,  is 

'  SDst /II.  Annkziii.,  zTiL,  zx.;  cF.  hamilBi   fttnioi.      Cf.   AUorob.  SOL,   L 

Hftrq.  iViiF.  L  16B.  11,  12;  Eurip.  lari,  S51 ;  Stlmt.  7S0 ; 

'  Sen.  ^  47,  §  1 ;  I>»  CUm.  L  18,  WsUon,  L'S^da/e.  iii.  32. 

8  ;  Bt  Ben.  iii.  21  ;  .^.  77,  %  31 ;  Flia.  '  v.  inpra,  p.  92. 

.^.  viii  18,  1  ;  iii.  IS.  7  ;  ii.  17.   8  ;  '  D.  Cm.  69.  IB;  C.  TKaiL  1,31; 

of.  JQT.  ziT.  IB.  Fnedl.  Sitten^eiA.  i.  1S7. 
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speraally  di^usted  vith  the  low  tribe  who  contract  for  tha 
boilding  of  s  houee,  or  who  &nn  tJiie  dues  of  a  port  ot  under- 
take to  cleanse  a  river-bed.'  There  is  no  room  left  in  Borne 
for  men  who  will  not  soil  themselves  with  soch  sordid  trades. 
Manifestly,  if  the  satirist  is  not  borleequing  t^e  feeling  of  his 
class,  there  was  plenty  of  room  left  for  the  vigorons  fireedmau 
who  could  accept  Vespasian's  motto  that  no  gain  is  unsavoury.* 
But  those  men  had  not  only  commercial  tact  and  ability,  tiie 
wit  to  see  where  money  was  to  be  made  by  seiang  new  open- 
ings and  unoccupied  fi^ds  for  enterprise ;  they  had  also  among 
them  men  of  great  amldtions,  men  capable  of  great  a£foirs.  It 
required  no  common  deftness,  supplenees,  and  vigilant  eneigy 
for  an  old  slave  to  work  his  way  upwards  through  the  grades 
of  the  imperial  chancery,  to  thread  the  maze  of  deadly  intrigue, 
in  the  reigns  of  Claudius  ot  Nero,  and  to  emerge  at  lest  as 
master  of  the  palace.  Tet  one  of  these  freedmen  ministers, 
when  he  died,  had  served  ten  emperon,  six  of  whom  had 
come  to  a  violent  end.'  That  a  class  so  despised  and  depressed 
aboold  rise  to  control  the  trade,  and  even  the  administration 
of  the  Empire^  furnishee  a  presumption  Uiat  tiiey  were  needed, 
snd  that  they  were  not  unworthy  of  t^eir  destiny. 

Yet  however  inevitable,  or  even  desirable,  this  great  revola- 
tion  may  seem  to  the  cool  critic  of  the  twentieth  century,  it  is 
possible  that,  had  he  lived  in  the  first,  he  might  have  denounced 
it  as  vigorously  as  Juvenal  The  literary  and  artistic  spirit, 
often  living  in  a  past  golden  age,  and  remotely  detached  from 
the  movements  going  on  around  it,  is  prone  to  regard  them 
with  uneasy  suspioioa  It  is  moved  by  sacred  sentiment,  by 
memories  and  distant  ideals,  by  fastidiouB  taste,  which  expresses 
itself  often  with  passionate  hatred  fbr  what  seems  to  it 
nvolutionary  sacrilege.  It  is  also  apt  to  fasten  on  the  mora 
grotesque  and  vulgar  teaits  of  any  great  popular  movement, 
and  to  use  a  finished  skill  in  making  it  ridiculoiis.  It  was  in 
this  way  that  literature  treated  the  freedmen.  They  had  many 
gross  and  palpable  faults ;  thc^  were  old  slaves  and  Orientals ; 
as  they  rose  in  the  world  they  were  eager  for  money,  and 
^ey  got  it ;  they  were,  many  of  them,  naturally  vulgar,  and 
they  paraded   their   new  wealth  with  execrable  taste,  and 
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trampled  on  better,  though  poorer,  men  than  themaelTes. 
Jnvenal  and  Martial,  by  birth  and  associations,  have  little  in 
coiDin(»  with  that  accomplisbed  exquisite  of  the  I^eronian 
cirole  who  has  pctinted  with  the  power  of  careless  genins  the 
household  of  the  parvenu  Trimalchio.  Yet  they  have  an 
equal  scorn  or  detestation  for  the  new  man  who  was  forcing 
his  way  from  the  lowest  debasement  of  servile  life  to  fortane 
and  power.  Bat  the  embittered  man  of  letters,  hnmiliated  by 
poverty,  yet  brimful  of  Soman  pride,  avenges  his  ideals  with 
8  rougher,  heavier  hand  than  tiie  Epicurean  noble,  who  had 
joined  in  the  "  Noctes  Keronis "  with  a  delicate,  scomfnl 
cynicism,  who  was  too  disiUaeioned,  and  too  taetidioosly  con- 
temptuous, to  waste  anger  on  what  he  despised.  Juvenal 
would  blast  and  wi&er  the  objects  of  his  hatred,  Petronias 
takes  the  surer  method  of  making  these  people  sapremely 
ridiculous.  The  feeling  of  men  like  Juvenal  and  Martial  is 
a  mixture  of  contempt  and  envy  and  outr^ed  taste.  Tha 
Gmb  Street  man  of  letters  in  those  days  despised  plodding 
industry  because  he  dearly  loved  fits  of  idleness ;  he  hated 
wealth  because  he  was  poor.  The  polished  man  of  the  world 
was  alternately  amused  and  disgusted  t^  the  spectacle  of 
sudden  fortane  accumulated  by  happy  chance  or  onsorupolous 
arts,  with  no  tradition  of  dignity  to  gild  its  grossoess,  yet 
affecting  and  burlesquing  the  tastes  of  a  world  from  which  it 
was  separated  by  an  impassable  gulf.  There  is  more  moral 
sentiment,  more  old  Soman  feeling,  in  the  declamation  of 
Juvenal  than  in  the  cold  artistic  scorn  of  the  Satiriam  ;  there 
is  also  more  pereonal  and  class  feeling.  The  triumph  of  mere 
money  is  to  Juvenal  a  personal  afiktnt  as  well  as  a  moral 
catastrophe.  Poverty  now  makes  a  man  ridiculous.^  It  blocks 
the  path  of  the  finest  merit  The  rich  freedman  who  claims 
the  foremost  place  at  a  lev^  is  equally  objectionable  because 
be  was  bom  on  the  Euphrates,  and  because  he  is  the  owner 
of  five  taverns  which  yield  HS.400,000  a  year.'  The  im- 
poverished kn%ht  mast  quit  his  old  place  on  the  benches  to 
make  way  for  some  auctioneer  or  pimp,  some  old  slave  from 
the  Kile  who  stalks  in  with  purple  robes  and  bejewelled 
fingers,  and  hair  reeking  with  nnguents.^      The  only  refage 

>  Jut.  ui.    IGS,   Nil   hftbrt   iiif«lix  >  Id.  i.  101. 
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will  BOOQ  be  some  half-deserted  vill^e  on  old-fashioned  Sabine 
gToond,  where  the  countiy  folk  sit  side  by  side  in  the 
Bame  white  tunics  with  their  aediles  in  the  grassy  theatre.* 
It  is  evident  from  -JnTenal,  Martial,  and  Fetronius  that 
the  popnlar  hostility  to  the  new  men  was  partly  the  result  of 
envy  at  their  success,  partly  of  disgust  at  their  parade  of  it 
JoTeoal  and  Martial  are  often  probably  dressing  up  the  roi^h 
epigrams  of  the  crowd.  We  can  almost  hear  the  contemptu- 
ous growl  as  one  of  these  people,  suspected  of  a  dark  crime, 
Bweepe  by  in  his  downy  sedan.  That  other  noble  knight  used 
to  hawk  tiie  cheap  fish  of  his  native  Egypt,  and  now  possesses 
a  palace  towering  over  the  Fomm,  with  far-spreading  colonnades 
and  acres  of  shady  groves.*  A  eunuch  minister  has  reared  a 
pile  which  out-tops  the  CapitoL'  Fellows  who  used  to  blow 
the  horn  in  the  circus  of  country  towns  now  give  gladiatorial 
dhows  themselves.*  Prejudice  or  envy  may  not  improbably 
have  invented  some  of  the  tales  of  crime  and  turpitude  by 
which  these  fortunes  had  been  won.  Rome  was  a  city  of 
poiaonons  rumour.  Yet  slavery  was  not  a  nursery  of  virtue, 
and  the  SaiiTiam  leaves  the  impression  that  the  emancipated 
slave  too  often  imitated  the  vices  of  bra  master.  The  poisoner, 
the  peijurer,  the  minion,  were  probably  to  be  found  in  the 
rinsg  class.  After  their  kind  in  all  ages,  they  looked  down 
with  vulgar  insolence  on  those  less  fortunate  or  leas  scrupulous. 
When  they  rose  to  the  highest  place,  the  imperial  freedmen 
were  often  involved  in  peculation  and  criminal  intrigue.'  Tet, 
sfter  all  reservations,  the  ascent  of  the  freedmen  remains  a 
great  and  beneficent  revolution.  The  very  reasons  which  made 
Juvenal  hate  it  most  are  its  best  justification  to  a  modem 
mind.  It  gave  hope  of  a  future  to  the  slave ;  by  creating 
a  free  industrial  clasa,  it  helped  to  break  down  the  cramped 
social  ideal  of  the  slave-owner  and  the  soldier ;  it  planted  in 
evety  municipality  a  vigorous  mercantile  class,  who  were 
often  excellent  and  generous  citizens.  Above  all,  it  asserted 
the  dignity  of  man.  The  vehement  iteration  of  Juvenal  is  the 
best  testimony  to  the  sweep  and  force  of  the  mov^nent.     And 

'  Jnr.  iil.  178.  '  Jut.  iii  SI  tqq. 
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the  later  Btadeat  of  Bomao  society  cannot  afford  to  neglect  a 
great  social  upheaval  which,  in  an  aristocratic  society,  domin- 
ated by  pride  of  class  and  race,  made  an  Oriental  slave  first 
minister  of  the  greatest  monarchy  in  history,  while  it  placed 
men  of  servile  origin  in  command  of  nearly  all  the  industrial 
arts  and  oommerce  of  the  time. 

The  rdgo  of  the  freedman  in  public  affairs  b^an  witli  the 
foundation  of  the  Empire,  when  Julias  Caesar  installed  some  of 
his  household  as  ofBcers  of  the  mint.^     The  emperor  in  the 

(first  century  was,  theoretically  at  least,  only  the  first  citizen,  and 
his  household  was  modeUed  on  the  fosMon  of  other  great 
houses.1  In  the  man^ement  of  those  vast  seoatoiial 
estates,  which  were  often  scattered  over  three  contuiente,  there 
was  need  of  an  elaborate  oi^anisation,  and  freedmen  of  educa- 
tion and  business  capacity  were  employed  to  administer  such 
private  realms.  And  in  the  organisation  of  a  great  house- 
bold,  there  was  a  hierarchy  of  office  which  offered  a  career  to 
the  shrewd  and  trustworthy  slave.  Many  such  careers  can 
be  traced  in  the  inscriptions,  from  the  post  of  valet  or  groom 
of  the  bedchamber,  through  the  offices  of  master  of  the  jewels 
and  the  wardrobe,  superintendent  of  the  carriages  or  the  vine- 
yards, up  to  the  highest  financial  controL^ 

During  the  first  century  the  same  system  was  transferred 
to  the  imperial  administration.  It  suited  the  cautions 
policy  of  Aagustus  to  di^uise  liis  vast  powers  under  the  quiet 
exterior  of  an  ordinary  noble ;  and  the  freedmen  of  his 
household  cairied  on  the  business  of  the  State.  He  sternly 
punished  any  excesses  or  treachery  among  his  servants.' 
Tiberius  gave  them  little  power,  until  his  character  b^an  to 
deteriorate.*  Under  Caligula,  Claudius,  and  Neio,  the  imperial 
freedmen  attained  their  greatest  ascendency.  Callistus, 
Narcissus,  and  Pallas  rose  to  the  rank  of  great  ministers,  and, 
in  the  reign  of  Claadius,  were  practically  masters  of  the  world. 
llkey  accumulated  enormous  wealth  by  abusing  tiieir  power, 
and  making  a  traffic  in  civic  rights,  in  places  or  pardons. 
Polyelitus,  who  was  sent  to  compose  the  troubles  in  Britain 
in  61  A.D.,  travelled  with  an  enormous  train,  and  gave  the 
provinces  ao  exhibition  of  the  arrogance  of  their  servile  masters.* 

'  Sast.  J.  Cottar,  IsxiL  ;  oC  Fried!.  ■  Suet  Octov.  Izvij. 

SitttngaA.  i.  66  aqq.  *  Tu.  Ann.  It.  8. 

»  FornicbaciaTMrcf.Or.fCTu.e344.  ■  lb.  riv.  88, 
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Helins  was  left  to  cany  on  the  goTemment  during  Kero'a 
theatrical  travels,  and  the  exhibitions  of  hia  artistic  akill  in 
Greece.^  Galba  put  to  death  two  of  the  great  freedmen  of 
Nero's  reign,  but  himself  fell  under  tlie  influence  of  others  as 
corrupt  and  arrogant,  and  he  showered  the  honours  of  rank  on 
the  infamous  Icelos.* 

It  is  cniious  that  it  was  left  for  Yitellius  to  break  the 
reign  of  the  ireedmen  by  assigniog  offices  in  the  imperial 
boreftox  to  the  knights,  the  policy  which  was  said  to  have 
been  recommended  by  Maecenas,'  and  which  was  destined  to 
prevail  in  the  second  century.  But  the  change  was  very 
incomplete,  and  the  brief  tragic  reign  of  Yitellius  was  dis- 
graced by  the  ascendency  for  a  time  of  his  minion  AsiaticuB, 
whom  the  £mperor  raised  to  the  highest  honours,  then  sold 
into  a  troop  of  wandering  gladiators,  and  finally  received  hack 
again  into  freedom  and  favour,*  The  policy  of  the  Flavian 
dynasty  in  the  employment  of  freedmen  is  rather  ambiguous. 
Veapaaian  is  chai^d  with  having  elevated  Hormua,  a  dis- 
reputable member  of  the  class,  and  with  having  appointed 
to  places  of  trust  the  most  rapacious  agents.'  But  this  is 
probably  a  calumny  of  the  Neronian  and  Othonian  circle  who 
delamed  their  conqueror.  Under  Domitlan,  the  freedmen, 
Eutellns  and  Aboficautus,  held  two  of  the  great  eecretary8hip& 
But  it  is  distinctly  recorded  that  Domitian  distributed  offices 
impartially  between  the  freedmen  and  the  knights.'  On  the 
accession  of  Trajan,  Pliny,  in  hie  Panegyric,  exults  in  the  fall  of 
the  freedmen  from  the  highest  place.^  Tet  Hadrian  is  said  to 
have  procured  his  selection  as  emperor  by  carefully  cultivating 
the  favoor  of  Trajan's  freedmen.  Hadrian,  in  reorganising 
the  imperial  administration,  and  founding  the  bureaucratic 
system,  which  was  finally  elaborated  by  Diocletian  and  Con- 
atantine,  practically  confined  the  tenure  of  the  three  great 
secretaryships  to  men  of  equestrian  rank.  Among  his  sec- 
retaries was  the  historian  Suetonius.^  Antoninus  Pius  severely 
repressed   mea    of   aervile   origin  in  the  interest  of    pure 

'  Snst  Nero,  ixiiL  *  Suet,  Fttofl,  xit     '  Id.  Ve»p.  xrL 

*  D.  Gui.  Izir.  8  ;  Suet  Qalla,  xIt.  ;  '  Id.  Dom.  Tii.  ^umedun  ez  "'"'ii'i 

Pint.  Qalbn,  e,  IT.  offiaiiB  inter  libertmos  aqniteaqne  com- 

'  D.  Oui.  liL  25  ;  Tu.  SuL  t  6S,  muniuiTit 

Titellina    minuteiU    prindpatiu    per  '  Pliu.  Faiug.  SB. 

libertM  agj  eolita  In  tqnitM  Bomanoa  ■  Bpart.    Sadr,    ir.,   xzi.  ;    Uaci, 

diiponit  SuUoM,  p.  81. 
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administration;'  but  thej  regained  some  influence  for  a  time 
nnder  M.  Aurelius,  and  rose  still  tiiglier  under  his  in&mous  son. 
The  poeition  of  freedmen  in  ttie  imperial  administration 
was  partly,  as  we  bare  seen,  a  tradition  of  aristocratic  honse* 
holds.  The  emperor  employed  his  freedmen  to  write  his 
desyntches  and  administer  the  finances  of  the  Empire,  as 
he  would  have  used  them  to  vrite  hia  private  letters  <x  to 
manage  his  private  estates.  But,  in  the  long  conflict  between 
the  prince  and  the  Senate,  the  employment  of  trusted  freedmen 
in  imperial  affaire  was  also  a  measure  of  policy.  It  was  meant 
to  teach  the  nobles  that  the  Empire  could  be  administered 
without  their  aid.*  Nor  was  the  oonfldenoe  of  the  Emperor 
in  his  humble  Bubordioates  unjustified.  The  eulogies  of  the 
great  freedmen  in  Seneca  and  Statins,  even  if  they  be  ex- 
aggerated, leave  the  impression  that  a  FolybiuB,  a  Claudius 
EtrusGus,  or  an  Abasoantna  were,  in  many  respects,  worthy  of 
their  high  place.  The  provinces  were,  on  the  whole,  weU 
governed  and  happy  in  the  very  yean  when  the  capital  was 
seething  with  conspiracy,  and  racked  with  the  horrors  of  con> 
flscatioo  and  massacre.  This  must  have  been  chiefly  due  to 
the  knowledge,  tact,  and  ability  of  the  great  officials  of  the 
palace.  Although  of  servile  origin,  they  must  have  belonged 
to  that  considerable  class  of  educated  slaves  who,  along  with 
the  versatility  and  tact  of  the  Hellenic  East,  brought  to  their 
task  also  a  knowledge  and  a  literary  and  linguistic  skill  which 
were  not  common  among  Boman  knights.  The  three  imperial 
secretaryBhips,  a  raiwnQms,  a  iibdlit,  and  ab  tpittidit,  covered 
a  vast  field  of  administration,  and  the  duties  of  these  great 
ministries  could  only  have  been  performed  by  men  of  great 
industry,  talent,  and  diplomatic  adroitness.'  The  Polybhis 
to  whom  Seneca,  &om  his  exile  in  Sardinia,  wrote  a  con- 
solatory letter  on  the  death  of  his  brother,  was  the  successor 
of  Callistns,  as  secretary  of  petitions,  in  the  reign  of  Claudius, 
and  also  the  emperor's  adviser  of  studies.  Seneca  magnifies 
the  dignity,  and  also  the  burden,  of  his  great  rank,  which 
demands  an  abnegation  of  all  the  ordinary  pleasures  of  life.* 
A  man  has  no  time  to  indulge  a  private  grief  who  haa  to  study 
and  arrange  for  the  Emperor's  decision  thousands  of  appeals. 
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oomii^  from  every  qnartei  of  the  Trorld.  Yet  this  busy  man 
could  find  time  for  literary  work,  and  his  translationa  &om  the 
Greek  are  landed  by  the  philosopher  with  an  enthusiasm  of 
which  the  cruelty  of  time  does  not  allow  ub  to  estimate  the 
valoe.^  The  panegyric  on  dandius  Etruscus,  composed  by 
Stataus,  records  an  even  more  remarkable  career.^  Claudius 
Etruscna  died  at  the  age  of  eighty,  in  the  leign  of  Domitian, 
having  served  in  various  capacities  under  tan  empeitirs,'  six 
of  whom  had  died  by  a  violent  death.  It  was  a  strangely 
romantic  life,  to  which  we  could  haidly  find  a  parallel  in 
the  most  democratic  community  in  modem  times.  Claudius, 
a  Smymiote  slave,*  in  the  household  of  Tiberius,  was  eman- 
cipated and  promoted  by  that  Emperor.  He  followed  the 
train  of  Caligula  to  Gaul,'  roee  to  higher  rank  under  Claudius, 
and,  probably  in  Nero's  reign,  on  the  retirement  of  Pallas, 
was  appmnted  to  that  finandal  otSce  of  which  the  world>wide 
cares  are  pompously  described  by  the  poet  biographer.'  The 
gold  of  Iberian  mines,  the  harvests  of  Egypt,  t^e  fleeces  of 
Tarentine  flocks,  pearls  from  the  depths  of  Eastern  seas,  the 
ivory  tribute  of  the  Indies,  all  the  wealth  wafted  to  Home  by 
every  wind,  are  committed  to  his  keeping.  He  bad  also  the  task 
of  diabntsing  a  vast  revenua  for  the  support  of  the  populace, 
for  roads  and  bulwarks  against  the  sea,  for  the  splendour  of 
temples  and  palaces.^  Such  cares  left  space  only  for  brief 
slumber  and  hasty  meals ;  there  was  none  for  pleasure.  Yet 
Claudius  had  the  supreme  satiafaction  of  wielding  enormons 
power,  and  he  occasionally  shared  in  its  splendour.  The  poor 
slave  firom  the  Hermus  had  a  place  in  the  "  Idnmaean 
txiamph  "  of  Yespasian,  which  bis  quiet  labonis  had  prepared, 
and  he  was  raised  by  that  emperor  to  the  benches  of  the 
knights.*  The  only  check  in  that  prosperous  course  seems  to 
have  been  a  brief  exile  to  the  shores  of  Campania  in  the  reign 
of  Domitian.' 

Abascantus,'*'  the  secretary  oi  epistulis  of  Domitian's  reign, 
has  also  been  commemorated  by  Statiua  That  great  oSioe 
which  controlled  the  imperial  correspondence  with  all  parte  of 

I  8«n.  Ad  Petj/b.  zL  »  lb.  70.  <  lb.  88. 

*  Btatiiu,  SOv.  ia  8.  '  76.  100.  »  lb.  146. 

*  lb.  60,  Tibetaia  primuni  Aok  tibi         ■  Hart  Ti  83  ;  Stat  SUv.  iii  160. 
— PanditoT.  "  Aa  to   the   form  of  hU  nuns  v. 

*  a.V).  HukUDd'i  Staiiui,  p.  233. 
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the  world,  was  generaUy  held  by  freedmen  in  the  first  centUTj. 
KardsauB,  in  the  reign  of  Claudins,  first  mode  it  a  greafe 
ministry.'  Down  to  the  reign  of  Hadrian  the  despatches  both 
in  Ore^  and  Latin  were  under  a  single  superintendence.  Bnt, 
in  the  reorganisation  of  the  service  in  the  second  century,  it 
was  fonnd  necessary,  &om  the  growing  complication  of  hnsiness, 
to  create  two  departments  of  imperial  corre6pondenc&'  Men 
of  rank  held  the  secretaryship  from  the  end  of  the  first  cen- 
tury. Titanius  Capito,  one  of  Pliny's  circle,  filled  the  ofSce 
onder  Domitian ;  Suetonius  was  appointed  by  Hadrian.'  And 
during  the  Antonine  age,  the  secretaries  were  often  men  of 
literary  distinction.*  Abascantus,  the  freedmau  secretary'  in 
the  Silvae,  had  upon  his  shoulders,  according  to  the  poet,  the 
whole  weight  of  the  correspondence  with  both  East  and  West.^ 
He  received  the  laurelled  despatches  from  the  Euphrates,  the 
Danube,  and  the  Rhine ;  he  had  to  watch  the  distribution  of 
military  grades  and  commands.  He  must  keep  himself  in- 
formed of  a  thousand  things  affecting  the  fortunes  of  the 
subject  peoples.  Yet  this  powerful  minister  retained  his 
native  modesty  with  his  growing  fortune.  His  hottsehold  was 
diatangnished  by  all  the  sobrie^  and  frogali^  of  an  Apuliau 
or  Sabine  home.'  He  could  be  lavish,  however,  at  the  call  of 
love  or  loyalty.  He  gave  his  wife  Prisdlla  an  almost  royal 
buriaL'  Embalmed  with  all  tiie  spices  and  fragrant  odours 
of  the  East,  and  canopied  with  purple,  her  body  was  borne 
to  her  last  stately  home  of  marble  on  the  Appian  Way." 

Some  of  the  great  imperial  freedmen  were  of  less  un- 
exceptionable character  than  Claudius  Etruscus  and  Abascantus, 
and  had  a  more  troubled  career.  Callistus,  Kardssus,  and 
Pallas,  were  deeply  involved  in  the  intrigues  and  crimes 
connected  with  the  history  of  Uessalina  and  Agrippina. 
Callistus  had  a  part  in  the  murder  of  Caligula,  and  prolonged 
his  power  in  the  following  reign.  Narcissus  revealed  the 
shameless  marrif^  of  Messalina  with  Silius,  and,  forestalling 
the  vacillation  of  Claudins,  had  the  imperial  harlot  ruthlessly 
struck  down  as  she  lay  grovelling  in  Uie  gardens  of  LucuUus.* 

>  Uui,  dWbnw,  p.  91 ;  of.  Th.  <4nit.  «  Haoi,  pp.  SO,  116. 

zL  as.  *  Slat.  SUV.  V.  1,  80. 

*  Hm^  92,  98 ;  TriMll.  SiUtngack.  •  11.  r.  118  iqq. 
i.  88,  87.  '  /*.  T.  210. 

*  nin.  Bp.  TiiL  12;  C.I.L.  tL  798  ;  <  FriedL  Sitte»g*kh.  i.  88. 
Iboi,  pp.  89,  lie.  >  TWi.  Aim.  iL  80,  87,  88. 
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But  he  iucorred  &e  enmity  of  a  more  formidaUe  womfto  even 
than  Mesealina,  and  his  long  career  of  plunder  was  ended  by 
siiioid&*  Fallaa  had  an  even  longer  and  more  aucceaaful,  bnt 
a  not  leas  infamoae  and  tragic  career.*  Of  all  the  great  freed- 
men,  probably  none  approached  him  in  magnificent  insolence. 
Wben  he  was  impeached  along  with  Burms,  on  a  groandless 
charge  of  treason,  and  when  some  of  bis  freedmen  were  called 
in  evidence  as  his  sapposed  accomplices,  the  old  slave  answered 
that  he  had  never  df^iaded  his  voice  by  speaking  in  sach 
company.'  Never,  even  in  those  days  of  self-abasement,  did 
the  Senate  sink  so  low  as  in  its  grovelling  hom^e  to  the 
servile  minister.  At  a  meeting  of  the  aoguat  body  in  the 
year  52,  the  consol  designate  made  a  proposal,  which  was 
seconded  by  a  Soipio,  that  the  praetoiian  insignia,  and  a  sum 
of  HS.15,000,000,  should  be  offered  to  Fallaa,  together  with 
Uie  blanks  of  the  state  that  the  descendant  of  the  ancient 
kings  of  Arcadia  had  thol;^;ht  less  of  his  illustriouB  race  than 
of  the  common  weal,  and  had  deigned  to  be  enrolled  in  the 
service  of  the  prince !  *  When  Claudios  reported  that  hia 
minister  was  satisfied  with  the  compliment,  and  prayed  to  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  his  former  poverty,  a  senatoiial  decree, 
engraved  on  bronze,  was  set  up  to  commemorate  the  old- 
fashioned  fingality  of  the  owner  of  HS.300,000,000  !  His 
wealth  was  gained  during  a  career  of  enormons  power  in  the 
worst  days  of  the  Empire.  He  was  one  of  the  lovers  of 
Agrippina,'  and,  when  he  made  her  empress  on  the  death  of 
Messalina,  two  kindred  spirits  for  a  time  ruled  the  Soman 
world.  He  gratified  his  patroness  by  aecnring  the  adoption 
of  Nero  by  ClaudiuB,  and  he  was  probably  an  accomplice  in 
that  empeior'a  murder.  But  his  fote  was  involved  with  that 
of  Agrippina.  When  Nero  resolved  to  shake  off  the  tyranny 
of  that  awful  woman,  his  first  step  was  to  remove  the  hat^^hty 
freedmon  from  his  offices.*  Pallas  left  the  palace  in  the 
second  year  of  Kero'e  reign.  For  seven  years  he  lived  on  un- 
disturbed. But  at  last  his  vast  wealth,  which  had  become  a 
proverb,  became  too  tempting  to  the  spendthrift  prince,  and 
Pallaa  was  quietly  removed  by  poison.^ 

•  Tm.  Ann.  xiL  25,  85. 
*  li,  idl,  58 ;  PUu.  Sg.  Tiii  i 
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Hie  wealth  of  freedmen  became  proverbial,  and  the 
fortonea  of  Pallas  and  Narcissus  reached  a  figure  hardly  ever 
surpassed  even  by  the  most  coloasal  senatorial  estates.^  The 
means  by  which  this  wealth  was  gained  might  easily  be  inferred 
by  any  one  acquainted  with  the  inner  history  of  the  times. 
!nie  manner  of  it  may  be  read  in  the  life  of  Elagabalus,  whose 
fireedman  Zoticus,  the  son  of  a  cook  at  Smyrna,  piled  up  vast 
riches  by  levyii^  a  payment,  each  time  he  quitted  the  presence, 
for  his  report  of  the  emperor's  threats  or  promises  or  intentions.* 
In  the  administration  of  great  provinces,  in  the  distribution  of 
countless  places  of  trust,  in  the  ohaoe  of  years  of  delation, 
confiscation,  and  massacre,  there  must  have  been  eodlees  oppor- 
tunities for  self-euriohment,  without  inourriug  the  dangers 
of  open  malversation.  StAtius  extols  the  simple  tastes  and 
frugality  of  his  heroes  Abascantua  and  Claudius  Etruscos,  and 
yet  he  describes  them  as  lavishing  money  on  baths  and  tombs 
and  funeral  pomp.  The  truth  is  that,  as  a  mere  matter  of 
policy,  these  wealthy  aliens,  who  were  never  loved  by  a  jealous 
aristocracy,  had  to  justify  their  huge  fortunes  by  a  sumptuoas 
splendour.  The  elder  PUuy  has  commemorated  the  vapour 
l»ths  of  Posides,  a  Claudian  freedman,  and  the  thirty  pillars 
of  priceless  onyx  which  adorned  the  dining  saloon  of  Callistus.* 
A  bijou  bath  of  the  youngs  Claudius  Etruscus  seems  to  have 
been  a  miracle  of  costly  beauty.  The  dome,  through  which  a 
brilliant  light  streamed  upon  the  floor,  was  covered  with  scenes 
in  rich  mosaic.  The  water  gushed  from  pipes  of  silver  into 
silver  basins,  and  the  quarries  of  Numidia  and  Synnas  contributed 
the  various  colours  of  their  marbles.*  The  gardens  c^  Entellus, 
with  their  purple  clusters  which  defied  the  rigours  of  winter, 
seemed  to  Martial  to  outrival  the  legendary  gardens  of  Phaeacia.^ 
In  t^e  suburbs,  hard  by  the  Tiburtine  way,  rose  that  defiant 
monument  of  Pallas,  bearing  the  decree  of  the  Senate,  which 
aroused  the  angry  scoin  of  the  younger  Pliny." 

The  life  of  oae  of  these  imperial  slave  ministers  waa  a 
strangely  romantic  career  which  has  surely  been  seldom 
matched  in  the  history  of  human  fortunes.     Exposed  and  sold 

*  Muq.  iiSm.  SI.  ii.  p.  G6  :  Duniy,  ■  Plin.  H.N.  tiiL  3 ;  zzsri  12. 
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^Ol^piod^^.  Phot  144  (Mflll.  «,rtcert«.tT«riod«io«i™u 
Prog.  HvL  Or.  it.).  <  «  _.     ■■■   -= 
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in  early  yontb  in  the  slave  markets  of  Smyrna,  Deloe,  or 
Pntooli,  after  an  iuterral  of  ignominioua  servitude,  installed 
aa  groom  of  the  chambers,  thence  promoted,  according  to  hia 
aptitndes,  to  be  keeper  of  the  jewels,  or  tutor  of  the  imperial 
heir,  still  forther  advanced  to  be  director  of  the  post,  or  to  a 
place  in  the  financial  service,  the  freedman  m^ht  end  bj 
receiving  the  hononr  of  knighthood,  the  procnratorsMp  of  a 
province,  or  one  of  those  great  ministries  which  placed  him  in 
command  of  the  Bomon  world.  Yet  we  miiet  not  deceive  onr- 
sdves  as  to  his  real  position.^  To  the  very  end  of  the  Empire, 
the  fictions  on  which  aristocratic  power  is  largely  based, 
rettuned  their  fascination.  In  the  fifth  century  a  Senate,  whose 
aoceatois  were  often  originally  of  servile  race,  could  poor  their 
scorn  on  the  ennoch  ministers  of  the  East.*  And  the  decaying 
or  jNinwnu  Senate  of  the  Flavians  had,  when  they  were  free 
to  express  it,  nothing  but  loathing  for  the  reign  of  the  freed- 
men.'  These  powerful  but  low-bom  ofBcials  ore  a  curious 
example  of  what  has  been  often  seen  in  later  times,  the 
point-blank  refusal,  or  the  grudging  conceesion,  of  social'Y 
status  to  men  wielding  vast  and  snbstantaal  power.  The 
younger  Pliny,  in  his  Panegyric  on  Trajan,  ^ories  in  the 
preference  shown  under  the  new  regime  for  young  men  of 
birt^,  and  in  his  letters  he  vents  all  the  long-suppressed 
soom  of  his  order  for  the  Claudian  freedmen.  Even  the 
emperors  who  freely  employed  their  services,  were  chary  of 
raising  them  to  high  social  rank.  Freedmen  ministets  were 
hardly  ever  admitted  to  the  ranks  of  the  Senate  * ;  they  were 
rarely  present  at  its  sittings,  even  at  the  very  time  when  they 
were  governing  the  world.  Sacerdotal  and  military  distinc- 
tions were  seldom  conferred  upon  any  of  them.  They  were 
sometimes  invested  with  the  insignia  of  praetorian  or  quaestoriau 
nmk.*  A  few  were  promoted  to  the  dignity  of  knighthood, 
IceluB,  Asiaticus,  Hormus,  and  Claudius  Etruscus " ;  but  many 
a  passage  in  Martial  or  Juvenal  seems  to  show  that  ordinary 
equestrian  rank  was  in  those  days  a  very  doubtful  dis- 
tinction.'    The  emperors,  as  raised  above  all  ranks,  might  not 
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hare  been  pemouaUy  unwillii^  to  elevate  their  cteatnree  to 
the  highest  social  grade.*  But  even  the  empeiors,  in  matters 
of  social  prejudice,  were  not  omnipotent. 

Still,  the  men  who  could  win  the  fovours  of  an  Agrippina 
and  a  Messalina,  could  not  be  extinguished  by  the  moet  jealous 
sodal  prejudice.  The  Soman  Senate  were  ready,  on  occasioD, 
to  fawn  on  a  Pallas  or  a  Narcissus,  to  vote  them  money  and 
insignia  of  rank,  nor  did  they  always  revise  them  their 
daughters  in  marriage.  In  the  conflict  which  is  so  ofian  seen 
between  caste  pride  and  the  effective  power  of  new  wealth, 
the  wealth  and  power  sot  un&equently  prevail  The  lex 
Jolia  prohibited  the  onion  of  freedmen  with  dai^htera  of  a 
senatorial  house.*  Yet  we  know  of  several  such  marriages 
in  the  first  century.  The  wife  of  the  freedman  Claudius 
Etruscns,  was  the  sister  of  a  consul  who  had  held  high 
command  (gainst  the  Dacians.'  Friscilla,  the  wife  of 
Absscantus,  another  minister  of  servile  origin,  belonged  to 
the  great  consular  family  of  the  Antistii  Felix,  the  brother 
of  Pallas,  had  married  in  succession  three  ladies  of  royal  blood, 
one  of  them  the  granddaughter  of  Cleopatra.* 

The  women  of  this  class,  for  generations,  wielded,  in  thor 
own  way,  a  power  which  sometimes  rivalled  that  of  the 
men.  These  plebeian  Aepasias  are  a  puzzling  class.  Witii 
no  recc^nised  social  position,  with  the  double  taint  of  servile 
origin  and  more  than  doubtful  morals,  they  were  often 
endowed  with  many  charms  and  accomplishments,  poBsessing 
a  special  attraction  for  bohemian  men  of  letters.  Their 
morals  were  the  result  of  an  uncertain  social  position,  com- 
bined with  peisonal  attractions  and  education.  To  be 
excluded  from  good  society  by  ignoble  birth,  yet  to  be  more 
than  ita  equal  iu  culture,  is  a  dangerous  position,  especially  for 
women.  Often  of  oriental  extaaotion,  these  women  were  the 
most  prominent  votaries  of  the  culte  or  superstitions  which 
poured  into  Bome  from  the  prolific  East  Loose  character 
and  religious  fervour  were  easOy  combined  in  antiquity.  And 
the  demi-monde  of  those  days  were  ready  to  mourn  passionately 
for  Adonis  and  keep  all  the  feasts  of  Isis  or  Jehovah,  without 
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Bemplii^  to  make  a  temple  a  place  of  asfflgnation.'  The 
history  of  the  early  Empire,  it  has  been  rather  inaccurately 
said,  ahowB  no  reign  of  mistresses.  Yet  some  of  the  freed- 
women  have  left  their  mark  on  that  dark  pt^^e  of  history. 
Claudius  was  the  slave  of  women,  and  tvo  of  his  mistresses 
lent  their  aid  to  NaroisanB  to  compass  the  ruin  of  Messslina.* 
The  one  woman  whom  Nero  really  loved,  and  who  loved  him 
in  return,  was  Acte,  who  had  been  bought  in  a  slave  market 
in  Asia.  She  captured  the  heart  of  the  Emperor  in  his  early 
youth,  and  incurred  the  fierce  jealousy  of  Agrippina,  as  she 
did,  at  a  later  date,  that  of  the  fair,  ambitious  Foppaea.' 
Acte  was  fiuthfol  to  his  memory  even  after  the  last  awful 
scene  in  Phaou's  gardens.*  And,  along  with  his  two  nurses, 
.  die  despised  &eedwoman  guarded  his  remains  and  laid  the 
last  of  his  line  beside  his  ancestors.  Caenis,  the  mistress 
who  consoled  Vespasian  after  hia  wife's  death,  without 
any  attractions  of  youth  or  beauty,  suited  well  the  taste  of 
the  bourgeois  Emperor.  It  was  a  rather  sordid  and  prosaic 
union.  And  Caenis  ia  said  to  have  accumulated  a  fortune, 
and  besmirched  the  honest  Emperor's  name,  by  a  wholesale 
traffic  in  State  secrets  and  appointments.'  In  the  l&st  years 
of  onr  period  a  very  different  figure  has  been  glorified  by 
the  art  of  Lucian.  Pantbea,  the  miatxess  of  L.  Yerus,  com- 
plet«ly  fascinated  the  imagination  of  Lncian  when  he  saw 
her  at  Smyrna,  during  the  visit  of  her  lover  to  the  East^ 
Lncian  pictures  her  delicately  chiselled  beauty  and  gmce  of 
form  by  recalling  the  finest  traits  in  the  great  masterpieces 
of  Fheidiae  and  Praxiteles  and  Calamis,  of  Euphranor  and 
Polygnotoa  and  Apelles;  Panthea  combines  tiiem  alL  She 
has  a  voice  of  a  marvellouB  and  mellow  sweetness,  whidi  lingers 
in  the  ear  with  a  haunting  memory.  And  the  bodI  was  worthy 
of  such  a  fair  dwelling-place.  In  her  love  of  music  and 
poetry,  combined  with  a  masculine  strength  of  intellect  capable 
of  huidling  the  highest  problems  in  pditica  or  dialectic,  she 
was  a  worthy  successor  of  those  elder  daughters  of  Ionia  whose 
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charm  and  atrengtb  drew  a  Socrates  or  a  Pericles  to  their  feet' 
Sorroanded  by  luxury  and  the  pomp  of  impmal  rank,  and 
linked  to  a  very  uuworthy  lover,  Panthea  never  lost  her 
natural  modesty  and  simple  sweetness. 

The  great  freedmen,  who  held  the  highest  oE&oes  in  the 
imperial  service  till  the  time  of  Hadrian  with  almost  undis- 
puted sway,  are  interesting  by  reason  of  the  strangely  romantic 
career  of  some  of  them.  But  these  are  very  exceptional 
cases.  In  the  bureaux  of  finance,  it  has  been  discovered  iirom 
the  inscriptions  that  the  officials  were  all  of  equestrian  rank. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  great  number  of  t^e  provincial  pro- 
caiators  were  freedmen.  And  the  agents  of  the  Emperor's 
private  fisc  seem  to  have  been  nearly  always  drawn  from 
tills  class.  The  lower  grades  of  the  civil  service  were  full 
of  them.^  But  to  the  student  of  society,  the  official  freedmen 
are,  as  a  class,  not  so  interesting  as  their  brethren  who  in 
these  same  years  were  making  themselves  masters  of  the  trade 
and  commercial  capital  of  the  Soman  world.  And  the 
interest  is  heightened  by  the  vivid  art  with  which  Fetronius 
has  ushered  us  into  the  very  heart  of  this  rather  vulgar 
aociety.  The  &ttirieim  is  to  some  extent  a  caricature.  There 
were  hosts  of  modest,  estimable  freedmen  whose  only  record  is 
in  two  or  three  lines  on  a  funeral  slab.  Yet  a  caricature  must 
have  a  foundation  of  truth,  and  a  careful  reader  may  discover 
the  truth  under  the  hnmorous  exaggeration  of  Petronius. 

The  transition  from  the  status  ^  slave  to  that  of  &eedman 
was  perhaps  not  so  abrupt  and  marked  as  we  might  at  first 
sight  suppose.  It  is  probable  that  many  a  slave  of  the  better 
and  more  intell^^t  class  found  little  practical  chai^  in  the 
tenor  of  his  life  when  he  received  the  touch  of  the  wand 
before  the  praetor.  Some,  like  Melissus,  the  free-bom  slave 
of  Maecenas,  actually  rejected  the  proffered  boon.'  There 
was,  of  course,  much  cruelty  to  slaves  in  many  Boman  house- 
holds, and  the  absolute  power  of  a  master,  unrestrained  by 
principle  or  kindly  feeling,  was  an  unmitigated  curse  till  it 
was  limited  by  the  humane  l^islation  of  the  second  century.' 
But  there  must  have  been  many  booses,  like  that  of  the 
younger   Fliny,   where   the  slaves  were  treated,  in  Seneca's 
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phnse,  ae  humble  friends  and  real  members  of  the  family, 
where  their  marriages  were  fSted  with  general  gaiety,'  where 
their  sicknesses  were  tenderly  watched,  and  where  they  were 
traly  moomed  in  death  The  iiiBcriptions  reveal  to  as  a 
better  side  of  slave  life,  which  is  not  so  prominent  in  our 
literary  anthorities.  There  is  many  an  inscription  recording 
the  love  and  faithfulness  of  the  slave  husband  and  wife, 
although  not  under  those  honoured  names.  And  it  is 
Bgnificant  that  on  many  of  these  tablets  the  honourable 
title  of  Am/una;  is  taking  the  place  of  the  old  servile  eon- 
fn&ema^M.  The  inscriptions  which  testify  to  the  mutual  love 
of  master  and  servant  are  hardly  less  numerous.  In  one  a 
master  speaks  of  a  slave-child  of  four  years  as  being  dear  to 
him  as  a  son.*  Another  contains  the  memorial  of  a  learned 
lady  erected  by  her  slave  librarian.'  Another  records  the 
love  of  a  young  noble  for  his  nurse,^  while  another  is  the 
pathetio  tribute  of  the  nurse  to  her  young  cfaai^,  who  died 
at  five  years  of  age.  The  whole  city  household  of  another 
great  &mily  subscribe  from  their  humlde  savings  for  an 
sffectjonate  memorial  of  their  young  mistress.^  Seneca,  in 
his  hmnanitarian  tone  about  slavery,  represents  a  great 
moral  movement,  which  was  destined  to  express  itself  in 
I^islation  under  the  Antonises.  And  the  energy  with  whidi 
Seneca  denounced  harsh  or  contemptuous  conduct  to  these 
humble  dependents  had  evidently  behind  it  the  force  of  a 
steadily  growing  sentiment  The  master  who  abused  his 
power  was  already  beginning  to  be  a  marked  man.' 

Frequent  manumissions  were  swelling  the  freedman  class 
to  enormous  dimensions.  The  emancipation  of  slaves  by 
dying  bequest  was  not  then,  indeed,  inspired  by  the  same 
religions  motive  as  in  the  Middle  Ages.  But  it  was  often 
dictated  by  the  natural,  human  wish  to  make  some  return  to 
fidthfol  servants,  and  to  leave  a  memory  of  kindness  behind. 
But  without  the  voluntary  generosity  of  the  master,  the  slave 
could  easily  purchase  his  own  freedom.  The  price  of  slaves 
varied  enormously,  according  to  their  special  aptitude  and  grade 
of  service.  It  might  range  from  £1700,  in  rare  cases,  to  £10, 
or  even  less,  in  our  money.'     But  taking  the  average  price  of 
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ordinary  slaves,  one  careful  and  fn^al  might  sometimee  save 
the  cost  of  his  freedom  in  a  fev  years.  The  slave,  especially  if  he 
had  any  special  gift,  or  if  he  occapied  a  prominent  position  in 
the  household,  had  many  chances  of  adding  to  his  peeuliam.. 
Bat  the  commonest  dmdge  might  spare  something  &om  the 
daily  allowance  of  food.^  Others,  like  the  cooka  in  Apnleios, 
mig^t  sell  their  perqiusites  from  the  remains  of  a  banqaet.^ 
The  door-keepers,  a  class  notorions  for  their  insolence  in 
Martial's  day*  often  levied  heavy  tolls  for  admission  to  their 
master's  presenca  And  good-natured  visitors  would  not 
depart  without  leaving  a  gift  to  those  who  had  done 
tJiem  service.  It  must  also  be  remsmbered  that  iha  slave 
system  of  antiquity  covered  much  of  the  ground  of  our 
modem  industrial  organiaation.  A  great  household,  or  a 
great  estate,  was  a  society  almost  complete  in  itselE  And 
intelligent  slaves  were  often  entrusted  with  the  entire  manage- 
ment of  certain  departments.*  The  great  rural  properties  bad 
their  quarries,  brickworks,  and  mines ;  and  manufactures  of  all 
kinds  were  carried  on  by  servile  industry,  with  slaves  or 
freedmen  as  mant^rs.  The  merchant,  the  banker,  the 
contractor,  the  publisher,  had  to  use,  not  only  slave  labour, 
bnt  slave  ^ill  and  superintendence.'  The  great  household 
needed  to  be  organised  under  chiefs.  And  on  rural  estates, 
down  to  the  end  of  the  Western  Empire,  the  villicus  or 
procurator  was  nearly  always  a  man  of  servile  origin.'  In 
these  various  capacities,  the  trusted  slave  was  often  practi- 
cally a  partner,  with  a  share  of  the  profits,  or  he  had  a 
commission  on  the  retm^is.  Such  a  fortunate  servant,  by 
hoarding  his  ftaulium.,  might  soon  become  a  capitalist  on  his 
own  account,  and  well  able,  if  he  chose,  to  purchase  his 
freedonL  His  paniliv/m,  like  that  of  the  son  in  manu  pairu, 
was  of  coarse  by  law  the  property  of  his  master.  But  the 
security  of  the  peculivm  was  the  security  for  good  service.'^ 
Thus  a  usefol  and  favourite  slave  often  easily  became  a 
freedman,  sometimes  by  purchase,  or,  as  often  happened  in 
the  case  of  servants  of  the  imperial  house,  by  the  free  gift  of 
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the  lord,  l^ere  are  even  cases  on  record  where  a  slave  was 
left  heir  of  hia  maatei'a  properly.  Trimalchio  boasted  that  he 
bad  been  made  by  hia  master  joint  beir  with  the  Emperor' 

The  tie  between  patron  and  freedman  was  very  close.  The 
emancipated  slave  bad  often  been  a  trusted  faronrite,  &nd  even 
a  &iend  of  the  family,  and  his  lord  was  nnder  an  obligation 
to  provide  for  his  fiitnre.  The  freedman  frequently  remained 
in  the  bonsebold,  wiUi  probably  little  real  change  in  bis  posidon. 
ffis  pabnn  owed  him  at  least  support  and  shelter.  But-  he 
often  gave  him,  besides,  the  means  of  an  independent  life, 
a  form,  a  shop,  or  capital  to  start  in  some  trade.'  In  Uie 
time  of  Ovid,  a  freedman  of  M.  Anrelius  Cotta  bad  more  thui 
<Hice  received  from  his  patron  the  fortune  of  a  knight,  besides 
ample  provision  for  his  children.'  A  similar  act  of  generosity, 
which  was  recklessly  abused,  is  recorded  by  Martial.*  By 
ancient  law,  as  well  as  by  sentiment,  senators  were  forbidden 
to  soil  themselves  by  trade  or  usury.'  But  so  inconvenient  a 
prohibition  was  sure  to  be  evaded.  And  probably  the  moat 
frequent  means  of  evasion  was  by  entrusting  senatorial  capital 
to  froedmen  or  clients,  or  even  to  the  higher  class  of  slaves.' 
When  Trimalchio  b^an  to  rise  in  the  social  scale,  be  gave  np 
trade,  and  employed  his  capital  in  financing  men  of  the  fr«edman 
dasB.'^  These  people,  generally  of  Levantine  origin,  had  the 
aptitude  for  commerce  which  has  at  all  times  been  a  character- 
istic of  their  racei  And,  in  the  time  of  the  Empire,  almost  all 
trade  and  industry  was  in  their  hands.  The  tale  of  Petronius 
leveals  the  secret  of  their  success.  They  value  money  beyond 
anything  else ;  it  is  the  one  object  of  their  lives.  They  fnmkly 
estimate  a  man's  worth  and  character  in  terms  of  eash.^  Keen, 
enei^tic,  and  nnscrupuloua,  they  will  "  pick  a  farthii^;  out  of  a 
dong-heapwith  their  teeth";  "lead  turns  to  gold  in  their  hands."* 
They  are  entirely  of  Vespasian's  opinion  that  gold  frvm  any 
quarter,  however  imsavoury, "  never  smells."  Takii^  the  world 
as  it  was,  in  many  respects  they  deserved  to  succeed.  They 
were  not,  indeed,  encumbered  with  dignity  or  self*respect    They 
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had  one  goal,  and  the;  worked  towards  it  with  infinite  industry 
and  nnfAJIing  courage  and  self-confidence.  Nothing  daunts  or 
dismays  them.  If  a  fleet  of  merchantmen,  worth  a  lai^  fortune, 
is  lost  in  a  atorm,  the  freedman  speculator  will  at  once  sell  his 
wife's  clothes  and  jewels,  and  start  cheerfully  on  a  fresh  venture.^ 
When  his  great  ambition  has  been  acbiered,  he  enjoys  its  fruits 
after  his  kind  in  all  ages.  Ezclnded  &om  the  great  world  of 
hereditary  culture,  these  people  caricature  its  tastes,  and  imitate 
all  its  vices,  without  catching  even  a  refiectioQ  of  its  charm 
and  refinement.  The  selfish  e^tism  of  the  dissipated  noble 
might  be  bad  enough,  but  it  was  sometames  veiled  by  a  careless 
crace,  or  an  occasional  deference  to  lofty  tradition.  The  selfish- 
ness and  grossness  of  the  upstart  is  naked  and  not  ashamed, 
or  we  might  almost  say,  it  glories  in  its  shame.  Its  luxury  is 
a  tasteless  attempt  to  vie  with  the  splendour  of  aristocratic 
banquets.  The  carver  and  the  waiter  perform  their  tasks  to 
tbe  beat  of  a  deafening  music  Art  and  literature  are  prosti- 
tuted to  the  service  of  this  vulgar  parade  of  new  wealth,  and  the 
divine  Homer  is  profaned  by  a  man  who  thinks  that  Hannibal 
fought  in  the  Trojan  War.^  The  conversation  is  of  the  true 
bourgeois  tone,  with  all  its  emphasia  on  the  obvious,  its  tmotuous 
moralising,  its  platitudes  consecrated  by  their  antiquity. 

It  is  this  society  which  is  drawn  for  us  with  such  a  sure, 
masterly  hand,  and  with  such  graceful  ease,  by  Petronius. 
The  Satiricim  is  well  known  to  be  one  of  the  great  puzzles  and 
mysteries  in  Boman  literature.  Scholars  have  held  the  most 
widely  different  opinions  as  to  its  date,  its  author,  and  its  pur- 
pose. The  scene  has  been  laid  in  the  reign  of  Augustus  or  of 
Tiberius,  and,  on  the  strength  of  a  misinterpreted  inscription, 
even  ss  late  as  the  reign  of  Alexander  Severus.'  Those  who 
have  attributed  it  to  the  Mend  and  victdm  of  Nero  have  been 
con&onted  with  the  silence  oC  Quintilian,  Juvenal,  and  Martial, 
with  the  silence  of  Tacitus  as  to  any  literary  work  by 
Petronius,  whose  character  and  end  he  has  described  with  a 
curious  sympathy  and  care.*  It  is  only  late  critics  of  the 
lower  empire,  such  as  Uacrobius,*  and  a  dilettante  aristocrat 
like  Sidoniua  Apollinaris,'  who  pay  any  attention  to  this  re- 

■  PetroQ.  76.  '  Tta.  Attn.  xtL  18,  IB. 

'  Iberob.  3om.  Seip.  L  2,  8. 
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markable  work  of  genias.  And  Sidonitia  seems  to  make  its 
andior  a  citizen  of  Marseilles.'  Yet -silence  in  such  cases  may 
be  very  deceptiva  Martial  and  Statins  never  mention  one 
another,  and  both  mi^t  seem  nnknovu  to  Tacitus.  And 
Tacitos,  after  the  fashion  of  the  £oman  aristocrat,  in  painting 
the  character  of  Petronius,  may  not  hare  thonght  it  relevant  or 
important  to  notice  a  light  work  such  as  the  SaJivrii-mt,  even 
if  he  bad  ever  seen  it  He  does  not  think  it  worth  while  to 
mention  the  histories  of  the  Emperor  Claadius,  the  tragedies  of 
Seneca,  or  the  Fvaata  of  Silios  Italicus.'  Tacitiu,  like  Thncy- 
didee,  is  too  much  absorbed  in  the  social  tragedy  of  his  time  to 
have  any  thought  to  spare  for  its  artistic  efforts.  The  rather 
shallow,  easy-going  Pliny  has  told  us  far  more  of  social  life  in 
the  reigns  of  Domitian  and  Trajan,  its  rural  pleasures  and  its 
fatile  lit«rary  ambitions.tban  the  gteat,  glo(miy  historian  who  was 
absorbed  in  the  vicisBitudes  of  the  deadly  duel  between  the 
Senate  and  the  Emperors.  One  thing  is  certain  abont  the  author 
of  this  famous  piece — he  was  not  a  plebeian  man  about  town, 
although  it  may  be  doubted  whether  M.  Boissier  is  safe  in 
maintaining  that  such  a  writer  would  not  have  chosen  his  own 
^mvironment  of  the  Suburra  as  the  field  for  his  imagination.' 
It  is  safer  to  seek  for  light  on  the  social  status  of  the  author 
in  the  tone  of  his  work.  The  Saii-rioim  is  emphatically  the 
production  of  a  cultivated  aristocrat,  who  looks  down  witii 
serene  and  amused  scorn  on  the  vulgar  bouigeois  world  which  he 
is  painting.  He  is  interested  in  it,  but  it  is  the  interest  of  the 
detached,  artistic  observer,  whose  own  wo^ld  is  very  far  off. 
EncolpiuB  and  Trimalchio  and  his  coarse  freedman  friends  are 
people  with  whom  the  author  would  never  have  dined,  but 
whom,  at  a  safe  social  distance,  he  found  infinitely  amusing  as 
well  as  disgnstii^  He  saw  that  a  great  social  revolution 
was  going  on  before  his  eyes,  that  the  old  slave  minion,  with 
estates  in  tiiree  continents,  was  becoming  the  ri-ral  of  the  great 
noble  in  wealth,  that  the  new-sprung  class  were  presenting  to 
the  world  a  vulgar  caricature  of  the  luxury  in  the  palaces  on 
the  Eaquiline.     Probably  he  thought  it  all  bad,^  but  the  bad 

*  Bidou.  Apoll.  Ciinn.zxm.  IS6,ette  '  Bouder,  L'Opp.  p.  2G7,  oe  n'ast 
HanilieiiBinm  per  hortos  sacri  itipltu,  pu  U  coatDffla  qn'on  mstto  son  iUti 
Aibiter,  oolonDm  HellMpontiaeo  parem      pri«  de  Mii 

PrUpo,  etc  *  PetroD.  88,  ftt  noa  rino  scortdaqna 

*  Tw.  Aim.  xiL  8 ;  liii  2 ;  xr.  46,  demerd  ne  parntu  qnidim  artaa  ande- 
SO,  6S ;  Tm.  SiA  iiL  66.  ma«  cagnoicere,  aed  acciuttorw  Koti- 
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became  worse  when  it  was  coarse  and  Tulgar.  The  ignorant 
aasumptioa  of  llterarj''  and  artiatic  taste  in  Trimalchio  must 
have  been  contrasted  in  the  anthor's  mind  with  many  an 
evening  at  tiie  palace,  when  Nero,  in  his  better  moods,  would 
recite  bis  Ear  &om  contemptible  yerses,  or  his  favourite  passages 
from  Euripides,  and  when  t^  new  st^le  of  Lacan  woold  be 
balanced  against  that  of  the  great  old  masters.'  And  the  man 
who  had  been  charmed  with  the  sprightly  grace  of  the  stately 
and  charming  Foppaea  may  be  forgiven  for  showing  his 
hard  contempt  for  Foriiimata,  who,  in  the  middle  of  dinner, 
runs  off  to  connt  the  silver  and  deal  oat  the  slaves'  share  of 
the  leavings,  and  returns  to  get  drunk  and  fight  with  one  of 
her  gaests.* 

The  motive  of  the  work  has  been  much  debated.  It  has 
been  thoi^ht  a  satire  on  the  Neronian  circle,  and  again  an 
effort  to  gratify  it,  t^  a  revelation  of  the  corruptions  of  the 
plebeian  world,  the  same  impulse  which  drove  Messalina  to  the 
brothel,  and  Kero  to  range  the  taverns  at  midnight.*  It  has 
been  thought  a  satire  on  the  insolence  and  grossness  of  Fallaa 
end  the  &eedmen  of  the  Claudian  regime  which  Kero  detested, 
to  amuse  him  with  all  their  vulgar  absurdities.  Is  it  not 
possible  that  the  writer  was  merely  pleasing  himself — that  he 
was  simply  following  tibe  impulse  of  genius  ?  Since  the 
seventh  century  the  work  has  only  existed  in  fn^menta*  Who 
can  tell  bow  much  the  lost  portions,  if  we  possessed  them, 
might  affect  our  judgment  of  the  object  of  the  work  ?  One 
thing  is  certain,  its  author  was  a  very  complex  character,  and 
would  probably  have  smiled  at  some  of  the  lumbering  efforts 
to  read  his  secret.  Even  though  he  may  have  had  no  lofty 
purpose,  a  weary  man  of  pleasure  may  have  wished  to  display, 
in  its  grossest,  vulgarest  form,  the  life  of  which  he  had  tasted  the 
pleasures,  and  which  he  bad  seen  turning  into  Dead  Sea  fruit 
He  was  probably  a  bad  man  in  his  conduct,  worse  perhaps  in 
his  imagination  \  and  yet,  by  a  strange  contradiction,  which  is 
not  unexampled  in  the  history  of  character,  he  may  have  had 
dreams  of  a  refined  purity  and  temperance  which  tortured  and 
embittered  him  by  their  contrast  with  actual  life. 

qniUtit  TitU  tantum  doceniiu  st  dii-  '  Fstron.  IIS  ;   cf.  Bowner,  L'Opf. 

tsaant.     ThU   ntber   &ppliea   to    tlie      SIS.  *  Pstran.  70,  67. 

liigber  enltimtad  otui.  '  Jur.  vi.  116  ;  8u«t  Ntni,  iiri. 

•  Tenffal.  Ami.  LU.  %  800.  n.  1. 
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Out  of  the  smoke  of  controversy,  the  oondiuioii  aeema 
to  have  emerged  that  the  Salvrv^m  is  a  work  of  Kero's  reigo, 
and  that  ite  author  was  in  all  probability  that  Caios  Petrooina 
who  was  Nero'a  close  companion,  and  who  fell  a  victim  to  the 
jealousy  of  TigeUinos.  Not  the  least  cogent  proof  of  this  is  the 
literary  critidam  of  the  work.  It  ia  well  known  that  Luoan, 
belonging  to  the  Spanish  family  of  the  Senecas,  had  dirown 
off  many  of  the  conventions  of  Soman  literature,  and 
discarded  the  machinery  of  epic  mythology  in  his  Pharulia. 
He  had  also  incurred  the  literary  jealousy  of  Kero.  The 
attack  in  the  SoUriaon  on  Lucan's  literary  abwrationa  can 
hardly  be  mistaken.  The  old  poet  Enmolpos  is  introduced  to 
defend  the  traditions  of  the  past  And  he  gives  a  not  very 
saccessfol  demonstration,  in  286  verses,  of  the  manner  in  which 
die  subject  should  have  been  treated,  with  all  the  scenery  and 
machinery  of  orthodox  epic*  This  specimen  of  conservative 
taste  ia  the  least  happy  part  of  the  work. 

Such  evidence  ia  reinforced  by  the  harmony  of  the  whole 
tone  of  the  Satiricon  with  the  clear-cut  character  of  Petronius 
in  Tadtns.  There  was  evidently  a  singular  fascination  about 
this  man,  which,  in  spite  of  his  wasted,  self-indulgent  life, 
was  keenly  felt  by  the  severe  historian.  Petronius  was 
capable  of  great  tldngs,  but  in  an  age  of  wild  lic^ice  he 
dehberately  devoted  his  brilliant  talei^  to  making  sensoali^ 
a  fine  art.  Like  Otho,  who  belonged  to  the  same  circle, 
he  showed,  aa  consul  and  in  the  government  of  Bithynia, 
that  a  man  of  pleasure  could  be  equal  to  great  affairs.*  After 
this  single  digression  from  the  adieme  of  the  voluptuary,  he 
retained  to  his  pleasures,  and  became  an  arbiter  in  all  ques- 
tions of  sensual  taste,  from  whose  decision  there  was  no  appeal 
His  ascendency  over  the  Emperor  drew  upon  him  the  fatal 
enmi^  of  Tig^linus.  Petronius  was  doomed.  It  was  a  tune 
when  not  even  the  form  of  justice  was  used  to  veil  the  capricea 
of  tyranny,  and  Petronius  determined  not  to  endure  a  long 
suspense  when  the  issue  was  certain.     He  had  gone  as  far  as 

1  Patron.    118,    119 ;    of.    BoUtier,  1 ;    of.    TV.    Dial.    Or.   c.   SE ;    tlia 

L'Opp.  p.   239,     Other  pioofe  of  tfas  iDventiDii  of  k  peeoli&r  gLua,  whkh 

dateof  tho  ^aliriomtre  thsoocnirence  belong!  to  the  reign  of  Tiberini,  cf. 

oT  aunes  like  Apellea  and  Menecntea,  Plin.  S.  If.  xzttL  W  ;  D.  Oua.  B7. 

c  <4,  73  1  of.  Suet.  Caiig.  3S  ;  Ntn,  31  ad  fin. 

80 ;  FriedL  Cnui  Trim.  EM.  0 ;  tha  ■  Tac  ^hm.   xtL   IS,   Tlgtntam  M 
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Cumae  to  attend  the  Emperor.  There  he  vas  stopped.  He 
retiied  to  hia  chamber  and  had  his  veiiia  alternately  opened 
and  rebound,  meanwhile  coaverdng  with  his  friends  or  listening 
to  light  verses,  not,  as  the  fashion  then  was,  seeking  consolatioa 
from  a  Stoic  director  on  the  issues  of  life  and  death.  He 
rewarded  some  of  his  slaves ;  others  he  had  flogged  before 
his  eyes.  After  a  banquet  he  fell  calmly  into  his  last  sleep. 
In  bis  will  there  was  none  of  the  craven  adulation  by  which 
the  victim  often  strove  to  save  his  heirs  from  imperial  rapacity. 
He  broke  his  m(Mt  precious  myrrhine  vase,  to  prevent  its  being 
added  to  Nero's  treasures.*  His  only  bequest  to  the  Emperor 
was  a  stinging  catalogue  of  his  secret  and  nameless  sina* 

The  BaiirieQii,  as  we  have  it,  is  only  a  fragment,  containing 
parts  of  two  books,  out  of  a  total  of  sixteen.  It  is  full  of 
humorous  exaggeration  and  wild  Aristophanic  fiin,  along  with, 
here  and  there,  very  subtle  and  refined  delineation  of  chfuracter. 
But,  except  in  the  famous  dinner  of  Trinuidiio,  there  are  few 
signs  of  r^alar  constmodon  or  closeness  of  texture  in  plot 
and  incident.  Even  if  we  had  the  whole,  it  might  have  been 
difficult  to  decipher  its  motive  or  to  unlock  the  secret  of  the 
author's  character.  We  can  only  be  sure  that  he  was  a  man 
of  genius,  and  that  he  was  interested  in  the  intellectual  pur- 
suits and  tendencies  of  his  time,  as  well  as  in  its  vices  and 
follies.  We  may  perhaps  surmise  that  he  was  at  once  per- 
verted and  disillusioned,  alternately  fascinated  and  disgusted 
by  the  woiship  of  the  flesh  and  its  lusts  in  that  evil  time. 
He  is  not,  as  has  been  sometimes  said,  utterly  devoid  of 
a  moral  sense.  Occasionally  he  shows  a  gleam  of  nobler 
feeling,  a  sense  of  the  lacrimae  rerum,  as  in  that  passage 
where  the  corpse  of  the  shipwrecked  lichaa  is  washed 
ashore.  "  Somewhere  a  wife  is  quietly  awaiting  him,  or 
a  father  or  a  son,  with  no  thought  of  stonn ;  some  one 
whom  he  kissed  on  leaving.  ...  He  had  examined  the 
accounts  of  his  estates,  be  had  pictured  to  himself  the  day  of 
his  return  to  his  home.  And  now  he  lies,  0  ye  gods,  how  far 
from  the  goal  of  his  hopes.  Bat  the  sea  is  not  the  only 
mocker  of  the  hopes  of  men.     If  you  reckon  well,  there  is 

'  Plin.  H.  N.  mvii.  7  (20),  T.  Po-  »  T«c  .^nit.  xri.  19,  led  BaffitU^in- 

tronim   oonialariB  moritunu  iDTidU  cipii  et  noTitatsm  cigiuqae  stapn  per- 
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afaipwrack  ever7where."  ^  There  is  also  a  carious  note  of  con- 
tempt for  bia  own  age  in  a  passage  on  the  decay  of  the  fine 
aits.  The  tone  is,  for  the  moment,  almost  that  of  Suskin. 
The  glories  of  the  golden  age  of  art  were  the  result  of 
simple  virtue.  An  age  like  the  Keronian,  an  age  abandoned 
to  wine  and  harlotry,  which  dreams  only  of  making  money 
by  any  sordid  means,  cannot  even  appreciate  what  the  great 
masters  have  left  behind,  much  less  itself  produce  anything 
worthy.  Even  the  gods  of  the  Capitol  are  now  honoured  by 
an  oBering  of  crude  bullion,  not  by  the  masterpieces  of  a 
Fbeidias  or  an  Apelles.  And  the  race  which  created  them 
are  now  for  as,  forsooth,  silly  Greeklings !  * 

Yet  aide  t^  side  with  a  passage  like  this,  there  are  descrip- 
tions of  abnormal  depravity  so  coarsely  realistic  that  it  has 
often  been  assmned,  and  not  nnnaturally,  that  the  writer  rioted 
in  mere  filth.  It  shonld  be  remembered,  however,  that  there 
was  a  tradition  of  immorality  about  the  ancient  romance,*  and 
Petronius,  had  he  cared  to  do  so,  might  have  made  the  same 
8poI<^  as  Martial,  that  he  provided  what  his  readers 
demanded.'*  That  Fetronius  was  deeply  tainted  is  only  too 
probable  from  his  associations,  although  Tacitus  implies  that 
he  was  rather  a  fastidious  voluptuary  than  a  gross  debauchee; 
Yet  a  sensualist  of  the  intellectual  range  of  Petronius  may 
have  ocoaeionally  visions  of  a  better  world  than  that  to  whidi 
he  has  sunk.  Is  it  not  possible  that  the  gay  elegant  trifler 
may  sometimes  have  scorned  himself  as  he  scorned  his  time  ? 
Is  it  not  possible  that,  along  with  other  illusions,  he  had 
parted  with  the  illosions  of  vice,  and  that  in  the  "noctes 
Neronis "  he  had  seen  the  adder  among  the  roses  ?  He  has 
written  one  of  the  keenest  satires  ever  penned  on  the  vulgaris 
of  mere  wealth,  its  absurd  affectations,  its  vanity,  its  grossQess. 
May  he  not  also  have  wished,  without  moralising  in  a  &8hion 
which  BO  cultivated  a  trifier  would  have  scorned,  to  reveal  the 
abyss  towards  which  a  society  lost  to  all  the  finer  passions 
of  the  spirit  was  hurryii^  %  In  the  half  comic,  half  ghastly 
scene  in  which  Trimalchio,  in  a  fit  of  maudlin  sentiment, 

1  Petnm.    115,    d    brae    ulanlum  *  See  BoiMur's  nmuka,  VOfp,  p. 

penu,  nbiqna  nntfraginin  est.  228. 

■  Id.    SS.      For   >  fsTonnUa  eati-  *  lUrt  t.  2  ;  ill.  SS  ;  of.  Ibbal^, 

mate  of  the  Saiifitim,  ot  Sobiller'a  Qrtde  World  andtr  Jbman  Acwy,  p. 
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has  himself  laid  out  for  dead,  while  the  horns  blare  oat  his 
funeral  lament,  we  seem  to  hear  the  koell  of  a  society  which 
was  the  slave  of  gold  and  gross  pleasure,  and  seemed  to  be 
rotting  before  its  death. 

But  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  prevailing  note  of  the 
SaiiTicon  is  anything  but  melancholy.  The  author  is  intensely 
amused  with  his  subject,  and  the  piece  is  full  of  the  most 
riotous  fan  and  humour.  It  belongs  formally  to  the  medley 
of  prose  and  verse  which  Varro  introduced  into  Boman 
literature  on  Uie  model  of  Menippns  of  Gadara.^  It  contains 
disquiaitiona  on  literary  tendencies  of  tiie  day  in  poetry  and 
oratory,  aneodotea  and  desultory  talh.  But  Petronius  haa 
given  a  new  character  to  the  old  "  Satura,"  more  in  the 
manner  of  the  O^reek  romance.  There  probably  was  no  r^ular 
plot  in  the  complete  work,  no  central  motive,  such  as  the 
wrath  of  Priapus,'  to  bind  it  together.  Yet  there  is  a  certain 
bond  of  union  in  the  narrative  of  lively,  and  often  question- 
able, adventures  through  which  Petronina  carries  his  very  dis- 
reputable characters,  tn  this  life  and  movement,  this  human 
interest,  the  Satirie<m  is  the  distant  ancestor  of  OH  Bias, 
jfioderiek  Bandom,  and  Tom  Jonet. 

The  scene  of  the  earlier  part,  long  since  lost,  may  have  been 
laid  at  Massilia.'  In  the  two  books  partially  preserved  to  us,  it 
lies  in  southern  Italy,  at  Cutnae  or  Cioton,  in  those  Greek  towns 
which  had  plenty  of  Greek  vice,  without  much  Greek  refine- 
ment* The  three  strangers,  whose  adventures  are  related, 
Eocolpius,  Ascyltus,  and  Giton,  if  we  may  judge  by  thwr 
names,  are  also  Greek,  with  the  literary  culture  of  their  time, 
and  deeply  tainted  with  its  worst  vices.  At  the  opening  of 
our  iragment,  Encolpius,  a  beggarly,  wandering  sophist,  is 
declaiming  in  a  portico  on  the  decay  of  oratory."  He  is 
expressing  what  was  probably  Fetronius's  own  judgment,  as 
it  was  ^at  of  Tacitus,"  as  to  the  evil  eSecta  of  school 
declamation  on  musty  or  Mvolons  subjects.     He  is  met  by  a 

'  Tsnffel,  Sotn,  LiL  i.  p.  239  j  FriedL  by  tbe  compUiuti  of  manioipil  dao&j 
Chna  Trim.  Einl.  E.  In  a.   41 :   Ha^ei,   by  th«  £Mt  ttuit 

*  Jb  p   S  the  town  it  k  BomftQ  colon;  (14,  67) ; 

*  „■!        I     «  «         ■     „.o        -t        OnmM  WM  th«  only  town  in  thto  Mgion 

*  aidon.  ApolL  Cam.  u.  2M ;  xxiiL       whiisb  h»d  Preaton      Ct   Or.   Snia. 
119S,  2208  i  Petron.  65. 

•  Petron.  SaL  1,  2. 

•  T«o.  Z>»  O.  c  31,  35. 
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rival  lectaier,  Agamemnon,  vho  nrgee,  on  behalf  of  the 
nnfoitonate  teacheiB  of  this  conveatioDal  rhetoric,  that  Uie 
Euilt  lies  not  with  them,  but  vitb  the  pareute  and  the  public, 
the  same  exciue,  in  fact,  which  Plato  had  long  before  made 
for  the  maligned  sophist  of  the  fifth  centiuy  b.c.*  Bnt 
Bncolpins  and  bis  companions,  in  spite  of  these  literary 
interests,  are  the  most  disreputable  adventorers,  educated 
yet  hopelessly  depraved.  They  are  even  more  at  home 
in  the  reeking  slums  than  in  the  lecture  halL  Encolpios  has 
been  guilty  of  murder,  theft,  seduction.  The  party  are 
alternately  plunderers  and  plundered.  They  riot  for  the 
moment  in  fool  excesses,  and  are  tortured  by  jealousy  and 
the  miseries  of  squalid  vice.  Only  those  who  have  a  taste 
for  ponu^^pby  will  care  to  follow  them  in  these  dark  paths. 
Bedooed  to  the  last  pinch  of  poverty,  they  are  invited  to  dine 
at  die  all'Welcoming  table  of  Trimalchio,  and  this  is  for  us  the 
BKMt  interesting  passage  in  their  adventures.  But,  on  leavii^ 
the  rich  freedman'e  halls  they  once  more  pass  into  scenes 
where  a  modem  pen  cannot  venture  to  follow  thenL  Yet  soon 
afterwards,  Encolpins  is  found  in  a  picture  gallery  discussing 
the  fate  of  literature  and  art  with  Enmolpns,*  an  inveterate 
poet,  as  vicious  as  himself  Presently  the  party  are  on 
shipboard  oCT  the  south  Italian  coast.  They  are  shipwrecked 
and  oast  ashore  in  a  storm  near  the  town  of  Croton.'  A 
friendly  peasant  informs  them  that,  if  they  are  honest 
merchants,  that  is  no  place  for  their  craft.  But  if  they 
belong  to  the  more  distinguished  world  of  intrigue,  they  may 
make  their  fortune.  It  is  a  society  which  baa  no  care  for 
letters  or  virtue,  which  thinks  only  of  nueamed  gain.  There 
are  only  two  classes,  the  deceivers  and  their  victims.  Children 
are  an  expensive  luxury,  for  only  die  childless  ever  receive  an 
invitation  or  any  social  attention.  It  is  like  a  city  ravaged  by 
the  plagne ;  there  are  only  left  the  corpses  and  the  vnltores.* 
Hie  adventureis  resolve  to  seize  the  rare  opportunity;  th^ 
will  tnm  the  tables  on  the  social  birds  of  prey.  The  pauper 
poet  is  easily  translated  into  a  millionaire  with  enormous 
estates  in  Africa'     A  portion  of  his  wealth  has  been  engulfed 

■  J^q^  vi.  p.  4»3  A.  *lh.     116,    nihil     ftlind    > 

*  Frtron.  Sat.  8S. 
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in  the  Btomi,  but  a  solid  HS.3  00,0  00,000,  with  much  besideB. 
still  lemaioa  He  has  a  cough,  moreover,  with  other  Bigna  of 
debility.  There  is  no  more  idiotic  person,  aa  oar  Stock 
Exi^&ge  records  show,  than  a  man  eager  for  an  uneamed 
fortune.  The  poor  fools  flocked  around  Eumolpus,  drinking  in 
every  fresh  rumour  about  his  wilL  He  was  loaded  with  gifts;* 
great  ladies  made  an  easy  offer  of  Uieir  virtue  and  even  that  of 
their  children.'  Meanwhile  he,  or  Fetronius,  plays  with  their 
follies  or  tortures  their  avidity.  In  one  of  his  many  wills,  the 
heirs  of  the  pretended  Oroeeus  are  required  not  to  touch  their 
booty  till  they  have  devoured  his  remains  before  the  people !  ' 
The  tales  of  barbarian  tribes  in  Herodotus,  the  memories  of 
the  si^e  of  Saguntum  and  Numantia,  are  invoked  in  brutal 
irony  to  justify  the  reasonableness  of  the  demand.  "  Close 
your  eyes,"  the  cynic  enjoins,  "and  fancy  that  instead  of 
devouring  human  flesh,  you  are  swallowing  a  million  of 
money."  Fetronius  could  be  very  brutal  as  well  as  very 
refined  in  his  raillery.  The  combined  stupidity  and  greed  of 
the  fortune-hunter  of  all  ages  are  perhaps  best  met  by  such 
brutality  of  contempt. 

The  really  Interesting  part  of  their  adventure  is  the 
dinner  at  the  house  of  Trimalchio,  a  rich  freedman,  to  which 
these  rascals  were  invited.  Trimalchio  is  probably  in  many 
traits  drawn  &om  life,  but  the  picture  of  himself,  of  his 
wife  and  his  associates,  is  a  work  of  genius  worthy  of  Fielding 
or  Smollett  or  Le  Sage.  Fetronius,  it  is  clear,  enjoyed  his 
work,  and,  in  spite  of  his  contempt  for  the  vulgar  ambition 
and  the  coarseness  and  commonness  of  Trimalchio's  class,  he 
has  a  liking  for  a  certain  simplicity  and  honest  good  nature  in 
Trimalchio.  The  freedman  tells  the  story  of  his  own  career  * 
without  reserve,  and  with  a  certain  pride  in  the  virtue  and 
frugality,  accordii^  to  his  standards,  which  have  made  bim 
what  he  is.  He  also  exults  in  his  shrewdness  and  bttsiness 
capacity.  His  motto  has  always  been,  "  You  are  worth  just 
what  you  have."  "  Buy  cheap  and  sell  dear."  Coming  as  a 
little  slave  boy  from  Asia,  probably  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,' 
I  Patron.  Sat,  12i.  who  died   8  B.a.     Trimaloliio  woold 

■  lb.  140.  •  lb.  141.  thBrefore  be  bom  ein.  18  B-o.  {SaL  71, 

*  lb.  76,  7<t.  29,  TS).     He  wu  perbapa  orer  Bsrenty 

>  V.  Fried!  Cma  Trim.  EM.  p.  7.  at  the  lime  of  the  dinnor  {Sat.  27,  77), 
Hia  ct^iuomen  Uaeoenatiuiaa  marki  whicb  nwjr  therefon  be  pUced  about 
him  as  a  ilare  of  the  friend  of  Aognatiu      67  A.ii. 
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lie  became  the  favourite  of  bia  master,  and  mora  than  the 
iavourite  of  hiB  mutreas.  He  found  himself  in  the  end  the 
real  maeter  of  the  household,  and,  on  his  patron's  death,  he  was 
left  joint-heir  to  his  property  wiUi  the  emperor.  But  he  had 
ambitions  beyond  even  such  a  fortune.  He  became  a  ship- 
owner on  a  great  scale.  He  lost  a  quarter  of  a  million  in  a 
single  storm,  and  at  once  proceeded  to  build  more  and  larger  ships. 
Money  poured  in;  all  hia  ventoree  prospered.  He  bought  estates 
in  Italy,  Sicily,  and  AMca.  Some  of  his  purchases  he  had  never 
seen.^  He  built  himself  a  stately  house,  with  marble  porticoes, 
four  great  banqueting-halls,  and  twenty  sleeping-rooms.'  Every- 
thing to  satisfy  human  wants  was  produced  upon  his  lands.  He 
traa  a  man  of  infinite  enterprise.  He  had  improved  the  breed 
of  his  flocks  by  importing  lams  from  Tsrentum.  He  had  bees 
firom  HymettuB  in  his  hives.  He  sent  to  India  for  mushroom 
spawn.'  A  gazette  was  regularly  brought  out,  full  of  statistics, 
and  all  the  daily  incidents  on  his  estates ;  *  the  number  of  slave 
births  and  deaths ;  a  slave  crucified  for  blaspheming  the  genius 
of  the  master ;  a  fire  in  the  bailiffs  house ;  the  divorce  of  a  watch- 
man's wife,  who  had  been  caught  in  adultery  with  the  bathman;  a 
som  of  HS.100,000  paid  into  the  cheat,  and  waiting  for  invest- 
ment— these  are  some  of  the  items  of  news.  Trimalchio,  who 
bears  now,  after  the  fashion  of  hia  class,  the  good  Boman  oame 
c^  Cains  Fompdus,  has  risen  to  the  dignity  of  Sevir  Augustalis 
in  his  municipality ;  **  he  is  one  of  the  foremost  persons  in  it, 
with  an  overwhelming  sense  of  the  dignity  of  wealth,  and  with 
a  ridiculous  afiectation  of  artistic  and  literary  culture,  which  be 
parades  with  a  delightful  unconsciousnesB  of  his  blunders. 

When  the  wanderii^;  adventurers  arrive  for  dinner,'  they 
find  a  bold  old  man  in  a  red  tunic  playing  at  ball,  with  ennnchs 
in  attendance.  While  he  is  afterwards  being  rubbed  down 
wiUi  unguents  in  the  bath,  his  servants  refresh  themselves 
with  old  Falemian.  Then,  with  four  richly  dressed  runners 
preceding  him,  and  wrapped  in  a  scarlet  mantle,  he  is  borne  to 
the  house  in  his  sedan  along  with  his  ugly  minion.  On  the  wall 
of  the  vestibule,  as  you  entered,  there  were  frescoes,  one  of 
which  rapresented  the  young  Xrimalchio,  under  the  leadership 

'  Petron.  SUL  48.  *  i&.  C8. 

*  Ih.  77.  *  Ih.1\\  cf.  FiiedL  Cma  IVAr.  p. 

1  Ih.  S8,  Miipait  nt  illi  ex  India      Soa 
•email  boletorom  mittcraOu.  *  Petron.  Sat.  S7. 
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of  Minerva,  maMng  his  entxy  into  Rome,  with  other  striking 
incidentB  of  his  illuattious  career,  while  Fortune  emptiea  her 
flowing  horn,  and  the  Fates  spin  the  golden  thread  of  hia 
destiny.*  The  banquet  begins ;  Alexandrian  boys  bring  iced 
water  and  delicately  attend  to  the  guests'  feet,  singing  (dl  the 
while."  Indeed,  the  whole  serrioe  is  accompanied  by  singing, 
and  the  blare  of  instroments.  To  a  great,  deafenii^;  burst  of 
music,  the  host  is  at  last  borne  in  buried  in  cushions,  his  bare 
shaven  bead  protruding  &om  a  scarlet  cloak,  with  a  stole 
around  bis  nwk,  and  lappets  Mliug  on  each  side ;  his  hands 
and  arms  loaded  with  rings."  Not  beii^  just  then  quite  ready 
for  dinner,  he,  with  a  kindly  apology,  has  a  game  of  draughts, 
until  he  feels  inclined  to  eat,  the  pieces  on  the  terebintbine 
board  being,  appropriately  to  such  a  player,  gold  and  silver 
coins.*  The  dinner  is  a  long  series  of  surprises,  on  the  artistic 
ingenuity  of  which  Trimalchio  plumes  himself  vastly.  One 
course  repr^ents  the  twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  of  which 
the  host  expounds  at  length  the  foteful  sigoificancet* 
Another  dish  was  a  large  boar,  with  baskets  of  sweetmeats 
hanging  &om  its  tusks.  A  hi^  bearded  hunter  pierced  its 
sides  with  a  hunting  knife,  and  forthwith  &om  the  wound 
there  issued  a  flight  of  thrushes  which  were  dexterously  cap- 
tured in  nets  as  they  flew  about  the  room.'  Towards  the  end 
of  the  meal  the  guests  were  startled  by  strange  sounds  in  the 
ceiling,  and  a  quaking  of  the  whole  apartment  As  they  raised 
their  eyes,  the  ceiling  suddenly  opened,  and  a  great  circular 
tray  descended,  with  a  figure  of  Priapns,  bearing  all  sorts  of 
fruit  and  bon-bons.^  It  may  be  readily  assumed  that  in 
such  a  scene  the  wine  was  not  stinted.  Huge  flagons,  coated 
with  gypaum,  were  brought  in  shoulder  high,  each  with  a  label 
attesting  that  it  was  the  great  Falemian  vintage  of  Opimins, 
one  hundred  years  old.^  As  the  wine  appeared,  the  genial 
host  remarked  with  admirable  frankness,  "  I  did  not  give  as 
good  wine  yesterday,  although  I  had  a  more  distinguished 
company ! " 

The  amusements  of  the  banquet  were  as  various,  and  some 
of  them  as  coarse  or  fantastic,  as  the  dishes.     They  are  gross 

*  Patron.  SaL  3S.        *  Ih.  SI.  ItqaearU  its  ooagmentat . .  .  ut  totieaa 

*  Ih.  Si.  *  Ih.  88.  t«ota  qDotieiu  feicnlk  mDtentnr. 

»  /&.  86.  •  lb.  40.  ■  &)1  31  i  Cio.  Brvt.  Ixxxiii.     Hw 
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and  tasteless  ezaggeiations  of  the  prfivailing  fikshion.  In  a 
literary  age,  a  man  of  Trimalcbio's  positioa  must  affect  some 
knowledge  of  letters  and  art.  He  is  a  ladicroua  example  of 
tiie  df^matism  of  pretentious  ignoianca  in  all  e^es.  He  has  a 
Greek  aod  Latin  library,*  and  pretends  to  l»ve  once  read 
Homer,  althoi^h  his  recollections  are  rather  confused.  He 
makes,  for  instance,  Daedalus  shut  Niobe  into  the  Trojan  hotse; 
Iphigenia  becomes  the  wife  of  Achilles ;  Helen  is  the  sister  of 
Diomede  and  Ganymede.^  One  of  the  more  refined  entertain- 
ments which  are  provided  is  the  performance  of  scenes 
from  the  Homeric  poems,  which  Trimalchio  accompanied  by 
reading  in  a  sonorous  voice  from  a  Latin  version.'  He  is  him- 
self an  anthoi,  and  has  his  poems  recited  by  a  boy  personating 
the  Bacchic  god.*  As  a  connoisseur  of  plate  he  will  yield  to 
no  one,'  althot^h  he  slyly  confesses  that  his  "  real  Corinthian  " 
got  their  name  from  t^e  dealer  Corinthus.  The  metal  came 
from  the  tiised  bronze  and  gold  and  silver  which  Hannibal  flung 
into  the  flames  of  captured  Troy.  But  TrimaJchio's  most  genuine 
taste,  as  he  naively  confesses,  is  for  acrobatic  feats  and  loud  hom- 
Uowing.  And  so,  a  company  of  rope-dancers  bore  the  guests 
with  their  monotonous  performances.'  Blood-curdling  tales  of 
the  wer-wolf,  and  corpses  carried  off  by  witches,  are  provided 
fbr  another  kind  of  taste.'  A  base  product  of  Alexandria 
imitates  the  notes  of  the  n%htingale,  and  another,  apparently 
of  Jewish  race,  equally  base,  in  torturing  dissonant  tones 
apoated  passages  from  the  Aeneid,  profaned  to  scholarly  ears  by 
a  mixture  of  Atellan  verses.'  Trimalchio,  who  was  anxious  that 
his  wife  should  display  her  old  powers  of  dancing  a  eanecm,  is 
also  going  to  give  an  exhibition  of  his  own  gifts  in  the 
pontomiiDic  line,"  when  the  shrewd  lady  in  a  whisper  warned 
him  to  maintain  his  dignity.  How  far  she  preserved  her 
own  we  shall  see  presently. 

>  PatTOD.  48 ;  on  printe  md  pablio  *  Id.  41 ;  et  E[d(it  iii  88 ;  PUd.  ^ 
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The  company  at  thia  strange  party  were  worthy  of  their 
host.  And  Fetroniua  baa  outdone  himself  in  the  description 
of  these  brother  freedmen,  looking  up  to  Trimalchio  as  the 
glory  of  their  order,  and  giving  vent  to  their  ill-humour,  their 
optimism,  or  their  inane  moralities,  in  conversation  with  the 
sly  observer  who  reports  tiieir  talk.  They  are  all  old  slaves 
like  their  host,  men  who  have  "  made  their  pile,"  o)^  lost  it 
They  rate  themselves  and  their  Deighbonrs  simply  in  terms  of 
cash.^  The  only  ability  they  can  understand  is  that  which 
can  "  pick  money  out  of  the  dung-heap,"  and  "  turn  lead  to 
gold.'"  These  gross  and  infinitely  stupid  fellows  have  not 
even  the  few  saving  traits  in  the  character  of  Trim&lchio.  He 
baa,  after  all,  an  honourable,  though  futile,  ambition  to  be  a 
wit,  a  connoisseur,  a  patron  of  learning.  His  luxury  is 
coarse  enough,  but  he  wishes,  however  vainly,  to  redeem  it  by 
some  ingenuity,  by  interspersing  the  mere  animal  feeding  with 
some  broken  gleams,  or,  as  we  may  think,  faint  and  distorted 
reflections,  of  that  great  world  of  which  he  bad  heard,  but  the 
portals  of  which  he  could  never  enter.  But  bis  company  are 
of  mere  clay.  Trimalchio  is  gross  enou^  at  times,  bat, 
compared  with  his  guests,  he  seems  almost  tolerable.  And 
their  dull  baseness  is  the  more  torturing  to  a  modem  reader 
because  it  is  an  enduring  type.  The  neighbour  of  the  Greek 
observer  warns  him  not  to  despise  his  company;'  they  are 
"  warm  "  men.  That  one  at  the  end  of  the  couch,  who  b^an 
as  a  porter,  has  his  HS.800,000.  Another,  an  undertaker,  has 
had  his  glorious  days,  when  the  wine  flowed  in  rivers;*  but 
he  has  been  compelled  to  compound  with  his  creditors,  and  he 
has  played  them  a  clever  trick.  A  certain  Seleucus,  whose 
name  reveals  his  origin,  explains  his  objections  to  the  bath, 
especially  on  this  particular  morning,  when  he  has  been  at  a 
funeral.'  The  fate  of  the  departed  friend  unfortunately  leads 
him  to  moralise  on  the  weakness  of  mortal  men,  mere 
insects,  or  bubbles  on  the  stream.  As  for  medical  aid,  it 
is  an  imaginary  comfort;  it  oflener  kills  than  cures."     The 
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Hnun  flebit 

qnun  snimi  coosolatio.     For  nmiUr 

*  Id.  88,  CoUibtrtM  qos  MTe  oon- 

Petron.  66  ;   D.  Cass.  txii.  22 ;   Izii 

tomiuu,  njde  succon  sunt.    v.  Fried]. 

Cktw  Trim.  p.  228. 
*  Patron.  38. 

83  ;  Mart  tL  31 ;  vL  63 ;  iL  IS;  Epict. 
Ui.  28,  S  27 ;  Juv.  iii.  77 ;  Lno.  Fh^. 
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great  consolation  was  that  the  funeral  was  respectably  done, 
althoagfa  the  wife  was  not  effasiTe  in  her  griet'  Another 
guest  will  have  none  of  tihis  affected  monming  ist  one  who 
lived  the  life  of  his  choice  and  left  hia  solid  hundred  thoosand.* 
He  was  after  all  a  harsh  quarrelsome  person,  very  different  from 
his  brother,  a  stout,  kindly  fellow  with  an  open  band,  and  a 
Bumptnoufi  tabla  He  had  his  teversea  at  first,  but  he  was  set 
op  again  by  a  good  vintage  and  a  lucky  bequest,  which  he  knew, 
by  a  sly  stroke,  how  to  increase ;  a  true  son  of  fortune,  who 
lived  his  seventy  years  and  more,  as  black  as  a  crow,  a  man 
who  lustily  enjoyed  all  the  delights  of  the  Sesb  to  the 
very  end' 

But  the  most  interesting  person  for  the  modern  stodent  is 
the  grumbler  about  the  management  of  town  affairs ;  and  here  a 
page  or  two  of  the  jSo^meon  is  worth  a  dissertatian.  The  price 
of  bread  has  gone  up,  and  the  bakers  must  be  in  league  with 
the  aedilee.  In  tJte  good  old  times,  when  the  critic  first  came 
from  Asia,  things  were  very  different*  "  There  were  giants  in 
those  days.  Think  of  Safiniua,  who  lived  by  the  old  arch,  a 
man  with  a  sharp,  biting  toi^e,  but  a  true  Mend,  a  man  who, 
in  the  town  council,  went  straight  to  his  point,  whose  voice  in 
the  forom  rai^  oat  like  a  trumpet  Yet  he  was  just  like  one 
of  OS.  knew  everybody's  name,  and  returned  every  salute.  Why, 
in  those  days  ccwn  was  as  cheap  as  dirt  You  could  buy  for  an 
as  a  loaf  big  enough  for  two.  But  the  town  has  since  gone 
sadly  back,'  Our  aedltes  now  Uiink  only  how  to  pocket  in 
a  day  what  woold  be  to  some  of  us  a  fortune.  I  know  how  a 
certain  person  made  his  thousand  gold  pieces.  If  this  goes  on, 
I  shall  have  to  sell  my  cottages.  Neither  men  nor  the  gods 
have  any  mercy.  It  all  comes  from  our  n^lect  of  rel^on.  No 
one  now  keeps  a  &st,  no  one  cares  a  fig  for  Jove.  In  old  days 
when  there  was  a  drought  the  long-robed  matrons  with  bare 
feet  dishevelled  hair,  and  pure  hearts,  would  ascend  the  hill  to 
entreat  Jupiter  for  rain,  and  then  it  would  pour  down  in 
c  21,  2C ;  Ain.  Indatt.  e.  29  ;  lUrq.  oltoram,  et  odhiic  aaUx  est  On  tha 
Priv.  ii.  770.  Ben.  givw  a  higher  idw  ^irue  olim  oliomm  v.  FriadL  Clma 
of  the  er^  Di  Ben.  tL  16  ;  of.  Apnl.  Trim.  p.  237. 
Met.  X.  8,  when  the  doctor  T^eota  the  *  Petmn.  it. 

hue  propoaali  made  to  him.  *  Id.   41,   huo   oalonia  retniTantu 

'  Petroa.  42,  pUnctnt   e>t  optims,       cnaoit    tanqaun    ooda    Titnli.      Thii 
etiam  ei  maligne  niiun  ploraTit  uxor.  paatige  ia  nwd  to  prove  that  Pnteoli 

»  Id.  48.  cannot  be  Trimalohio'a  town.     Fnedl. 

'  Id.   43,    nareram   hominem   olitn       ~        ~ 
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backets."  ^  At  this  point  the  maundering,  piona  pesaimist  is 
interrapted  by  a  lag  dealei  *  of  a  more  cheeifiil  temper.  "  Kow 
this,  now  that,  as  the  rnstic  said,  when  he  lost  hia  speckled  pig. 
What  we  have  not  to-day  will  come  to-morrow ;  so  life  rubs 
along.  Why,  we  are  to  have  a  three  days'  show  of  gladiatota 
on  the  next  holiday,  not  of  the  common  sort,  but  many  freed- 
men  among  them.  And  our  Titus  has  a  high  spirit ;  he  will 
not  do  things  by  halves.  He  will  give  us  cold  steel  witfaoat 
any  shirking,  a  good  bit  of  butchery  in  full  view  of  the  amphi- 
theatre, ^d  be  can  well  afford  it.  His  father  died  and  left 
him  HS.30,000,000.  What  is  a  paltiy  HS.400,000  to  such  a 
fortune  ? '  and  it  will  give  him  a  name  for  ever.  He  has  some 
tit-bits,  too,  in  reserve,  the  lady  chariot-driver,  and  the  steward 
of  Glyco,  who  was  caught  with  bis  master's  wife ;  poor  wretch, 
he  was  only  obeying  orders.  And  the  worthless  Glyco  has 
given  him  to  the  beasts ;  the  lady  deserved  to  suffer.  And  I 
have  an  iTiH''"g  that  Mammaea  Is  goii^  to  give  us  a  feast,  where 
we  shall  get  two  denarii  apiece.  If  she  does  the  part  expected 
of  her,  Norbanus  will  be  nowhere.  His  gladiators  were  a 
wretched,  weedy,  twopenny-hal^n&y  lot,  who  would  go  down 
at  a  mere  breath.  They  were  all  cut  to  pieces,  as  the  cowards 
deserved,  at  the  call  of  the  crowd, '  give  it  them.'  A  pretty 
show  indeed !  When  I  applauded,  I  gave  far  more  than  I  got. 
But  &iend  .Agamemnon,  yon  are  thinking  '  what  is  all  this 
long-winded  chatt«r.'  *  Well,  you,  who  dote  on  eloquence,  why 
won't  you  talk  yourself,  instead  of  lai^hing  at  us  feeble  folk. 
Some  day  I  may  persuade  you  to  look  in  at  my  farm ;  I  daresay, 
though  the  timee  are  bad,  we  shall  find  a  pullet  to  eat  And  I 
have  a  young  scholar  ripening  for  your  trade.  He  has  good 
wits  and  never  raises  his  head  from  his  task.  He  paints  with 
a  will  He  has  begun  Greek,  and  has  a  real  taste  for  Latin. 
But  one  of  his  tutors  is  conceited  and  idle.  The  other  is  very 
painstaking,  but,  in  his  excess  of  zeal,  he  teaches  more  than  he 
knows.  So  I  have  bought  the  boy  some  red-letter  volumes, 
that  he  may  get  a  tincture  of  law  for  domestic  purposes.    That 

'  Petron.  U  ad  fin,  itaqne  atatim  *  Foi  the  oast  of  inch  showB,  t>.  Or. 

nrcwtim  plovelwt  81 ;  C.l.L.  ii.  SuppL  p.  108*  ;  Friedl. 

■  Id.  46.     On  th«  meaning  of  Cen-  Ctna  Trim.  Siiti.  p.  68  ;  Friadl.  Sii- 

tonarioB  v.  Harq.  Priv.  ii.  S86.     Thejr  Imgach.  iL  p.  186. 
bad  a  gnat  nnmber  of  CoUu^ia,  ofteD 

Isaguednith  theFnbri;  r.  Smx.  Ind.  *  Petron.  46,  quid iataargatatmolM- 

pp.  171-72  i  C.  Th.  xlv.  3.  ttu) 
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is  what  gives  bread  and  batter.  He  baa  now  had  eoongb  of 
literature.  If  he  gives  it  np,  I  think  X  shatl  teach  him  a  trade, 
the  barber's  or  auctioneer's  or  pleader's,'  something  that  only 
dea&  can  take  &om  him.  Every  day  I  din  into  bis  ears, 
Piimigesiiia,  my  boy,  what  you  lean  you  leam  for  profit.  Look 
at  the  lawyer  Philero.  If  he  had  not  learnt  his  business,  he 
could  not  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door.  Why,  only  a  little 
ago,  he  was  a  hawker  with  a  bundle  on  his  back,  and  now  he 
can  hold  his  own  with  Norbanus.  Learning  is  a  treasure,  and 
a  trade  can  never  be  lost." 

To  ell  this  stimulating  talk  there  are  lively  interludes,  A- 
guest  thinks  one  of  the  strangeiB,  in  a  superior  way,  is  making 
game  of  the  company,  and  assails  him  with  a  shower  of  the 
choicest  abuse,  in  malodorous  Latin  of  the  slums,  interlarded 
with  proud  references  to  his  own  rise  &om  the  slave  ranks.' 
Trimalchio  orders  the  house-dog,  Scylax,  to  be  brought  in,  but 
the  brute  blls  foul  of  a  pet  spaniel,  and,  in  the  uproar,  a  lamp 
is  overthrown ;  the  vases  on  the  table  are  all  smashed,  and 
some  of  the  guests  are  scalded  with  the  hot  oH'  In  the 
middle  of  this  lively  scene,  a  lictor  announces  the  approach  of 
Habinnas,  a  stone-cutter,  who  is  also  a  great  dignitary  of  the 
town.  He  arrives  rather  elevated  from  another  feast  of  which 
he  has  pleasant  recollections.  He  courteously  aska  for 
Fortunata,*  who  happens  to  be  just  then  looking  after  the 
{date  and  dividing  the  remains  of  the  feast  among  the  slaves. 
That  lady,  after  many  calls,  appears  in  a  cherry  coloured 
tanic  with  a  yellow  girdle,  wiping  her  hands  with  her  necker- 
chieC  She  has  splendid  rings  on  her  arms,  legs,  and  fingers, 
whicli  she  pulls  off  to  show  them  to  the  stone-cutter's  lady. 
Trimalchio  is  proud  of  their  weight,  and  orders  a  balance  to 
be  brot^^ht  in  to  confirm  his  assertioDB.  It  is  melancholy  to 
relate  that,  in  the  end,  the  two  ladies  get  hopelessly  drunk, 
and  fall  to  embracing  one  another  in  a  ra^er  hysterical  fashion. 
Fortunata  even  attempts  to  danoe."  In  the  growing  confusion 
the  slaves  take  their  places  at  table,  and  the  cook  begins  to 
give  imitations  of  a  favourite  actor,"  and  lays  a  wager  with  Ms 
master  on  the  chances  of  the  green  at  the  next  races.     Trimal- 

*  Id.  87.  »  Id.  70. 

'  Id.    EphMum    trtgoediim  cospit 
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diio,  who  by  this  time  was  becoming  veiy  mellow  aod  seota- 
mentol,  determiiies  to  make  his  will,  and  to  manumit  all  his 
slavea,  with  a  farm  to  one,  a  house  to  anottier.  Ha  even  gives 
his  friend  the  atone-^nitter  fall  directions  about  the  monnmeDt 
which  is  to  record  so  brilliant  a  career.  There  is  to  be  ample 
provision  for  its  due  keeinng,  in  the  foshion  so  well  known 
firom  the  inscriptions,  with  a  £ur  space  of  prescribed  meaaore- 
ments,  planted  with  vines  and  other  fruit  trees.  Trimalchio 
wishes  to  be  comfortable  in  his  last  home.'  On  tiie  face  of 
the  monument  ships  onder  full  sail  ate  to  figure  the  soorces 
of  his  wealth.*  He  himself  is  to  be  sculptured,  seated  on 
a  tribunal,  clothed  with  the  praeteaia  of  the  Augnstalis, 
wiUi  five  lings  on  his  filers,  ladling  money  &om  a  bag, 
as  in  the  great  banquet  with  which  he  had  once  regaled  the 
people.'  On  his  right  hand  there  is  to  be  tiie  figure  of  his 
wife  holding  a  dove  and  a  spaniel  on  a  leash.  A  boy  is  to 
be  graved  waepii^  over  a  broken  urn.  And,  finally,  in 
the  centre  of  Uie  scene,  there  is  to  be  a  horoh^e,  that  the 
passer-by,  as  he  looks  for  the  hour,  may  have  his  eyes 
always  drawn  to  the  epitaph  which  recited  the  dignities  and 
virtues  of  the  illustrious  freedman.  It  told  posterity  that 
"  C.  Pompeius  Trimalchio  Maecenatianus  was  pious,  stout,  and 
trusty,  that  he  rose  from  nothing,  left  HS.30,000,000,  and 
never  heard  a  philosopher."  The  whole  company,  along  with 
Trimalchio  himself,  of  course  wept  copiously  at  the  mere 
thought  of  the  close  of  so  illustrious  a  career.  After  renewing 
their  gastric  ^lei^  in  the  bath,  the  company  fell  to  another 
banquet.  Presently  a  cock  crows,  and  Trimalchio,  in  a  fit  of 
superstition,  spills  his  wine  under  the  table,*  passes  his  rii^  to 
1^  right  hand,  and  ofTers  a  reward  to  any  one  who  will  bring 
the  ominous  bird.  The  disturber  was  soon  caught  and  handed 
over  to  the  cook  for  execution.  Then  Trimalchio  excites  his 
wife's  natural  anger  by  a  piece  of  amatory  grossness,  and,  in 

>  C£  Or.  Hmz.  4070,  7S21 ;  Petran.  oonlut  of  Aniii,  Or.  299S,  who  reconli 

71,  v&lde  enim  f&lnmi  eit  tjto  qnidem  the  amoniit  hs  gare  for  hia  freedom, 

domoe  coltas  sue,  noa  onnri  eu  ubi  hii  benefaetioni,  and  his  fortune,     v. 

dlutioa  nobU  habitaDdom  eat.  C.LL.    t.    4182,    the    moaument    of 

'  D.  tha  moDonieiit  of  C.  Unnatina  Valerina    ADteraa   AaUtioas,   a   8«t1t 

Faustua  at  Pompeii,  C.I.L.   x.  1030.  Aug.  of  BreacJa. 

But  Mau,  n.  415  (Tr.),  intemeta  it  *  Plin.  S.tf.  xivi  2  {28) ;  sirtiL  S 

differently  irom  Friedl.  Cma  Trim.  p.  (57J,  pleriqne  (aoadant)  anolom  e  aini- 

807.  itra  in  longisainiDm  deitiaa  d^tVDi 

it  of  the  tnrgaon  traniJiirre. 
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retaliation  for  her  very  vigoroiu  abase,  flinga  a  cap  at  her 
head.  Id  tlie  scene  which  follows  he  gives,  with  the  foulest 
references  to  his  wife's  early  history,  a  sketch  of  his  own  career 
and  the  eulogy  of  the  Tirtaea  that  have  made  him  what  he  is.* 
Growing  more  and  more  sentimental,  he  at  last  has  himself 
laid  oat  for  dead ; '  the  horn-blowers  sound  his  last  lament, 
one  of  t^em,  the  undertaker's  man,  with  such  a  good  will,  that 
the  town  watch  arrived  in  breathless  haste  with  water  aad  axes 
to  extinguish  a  fire.  The  strangers  seized  the  opportunity  to 
escape  &om  the  nauseous  scene.  Their  taste  raised  them 
aboTe  Trimalchio's  circle,  but  they  were  qnite  on  the  level  of 
its  morals.  Encolpius  and  his  companions  aie  soon  involved 
in  other  adventures,  in  which  it  is  better  not  to  follow  them. 

The  lesson  of  all  this  purse-proud  ostentation  and 
vulgarity,  the  moral  which  Petroniua  may  have  intended  to 
point,  is  one  which  will  be  taught  from  age  to  age  by  descend- 
ants of  Triiaalchio,  and  which  will  be  never  learnt  till  a  far  off 
fixture.  But  we  need  not  moralise,  any  more  than  Petronius. 
We  have  merely  given  some  snatches  of  a  work,  which  is  now 
seldom  read,  because  it  throws  a  searching  light  on  a  class 
vhich  was  rising  to  power  in  Soman  society.  We  have  now 
seen  the  worst  of  that  society,  whether  crushed  by  the 
tyranny  of  the  Caesars,  or  corrupted  and  vulgarised  by  sudden 
olevaticni  from  ignominious  poverty  to  wealth  and  luxury. 
But  there  were  great  numheis,  both  among  the  nobles  and  the 
masses,  who,  in  that  evil  time,  maintained  the  traditions  of  old 
Boman  soberness  and  virtua  The  three  following  chapters 
will  reveal  a  different  life  from  that  which  we  have  hitherto 
been  describing. 

um      S,  whers  a  liinilu  «csne  li  danribed. 
Toranniiia — componi  m  in  Iscto  et  Telnt 
flianimem  •  drcnntatante  fainilia  plkngi 
I.  Dt  Bree.  PU.  ix.      juuit. 
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It  Ib  a  great  relief  to  tmn  from  the  picture  of  base  and  vulgar 
ltixQr7  in  the  novel  of  Fetronius  to  the  sobriety  and  refinement 
of  a  class  which  has  been  elaborately  painted  by  a  less  skilftU 
artist,  but  a  better  man.  The  contrast  between  the  pictures  of 
Fetronius  and  those  of  Pliny,  of  course,  raises  no  difficulty. 
The  writers  belonged  indeed  to  the  same  order,  bat  they  were 
describing  two  different  worlds.  The  difficulty  arises  when  we 
compare  the  high  tone  of  the  world  which  Fliny  has  immor- 
'  taliaed,  with  the  hideous  revelations  of  contempoiary  licence  in 
the  same  claas  which  meet  us  in  Juvenal,  Martial,  and  Tacitus. 
And  historical  charity  or  optimism  has  often  turned  the  contrast 
to  account  But  there  is  no  need  to  pit  the  quiet  testimony  of 
Fliny  against  the  fierce  invective  of  JuvenaL  Indeed  to  do  so 
would  indicate  an  imperfect  insight  into  the  character  of  the 
men  and  the  associations  which  moulded  their  views  of  the 
society  which  surrounded  them.  The  friends  of  Fliny  were  for 
the  most  part  contemporaries  of  the  objects  of  Juvenal's  wrath 
and  loathing.^  But  although  the  two  men  lived  side  by  side 
during  the  same  years,  and  probably  began  to  write  for  the 
public  about  the  same  date,*  there  is  no  hint  that  they  ever 
met.  They  were  socially  at  opposite  poles ;  they  were  also  as  » 
widely  separated  by  temperament  Pliny  was  a  charitable,  good- 
natnied  man,  an  aristocrat,  living  among  the  ^ite,  with  an 

'  Soioe  or  Flin^r'a  oldci  Mends,  tha  of  Hurtial  Bhovs  that  tliaj  were  dealing 

aider  Fliiry,  QoiotiliaD,  Spnrinna,  Ver-  with  the  same  aocial  facta.    Cf.  Teuffeti 

Jinioa  Bnflii,  go  bMok  to  Uia  age  which  B.   LiL   ii.  i   826,  a.  6 ;    Kettlaahip, 

nT«DalprofenaatOBttacl[(Ll70).  Bat,  Leetum  taid  Etaai/a,  p.  121  aqq. 
althoo^  Jarenal  mmtioiia  few  namaa 

of  hia  <nm  genentioo,  audi  ai  laaena,  *  Momma.  Pltn.  (Morel),  p.  7 ;  Petec, 

Atehiganea,  sod  Marios  Priecns,  a  com-  Otteh.  Liti.  iL  77 ;  Nettleahip,  LtOurtt 

pariiOD  batmen  hii  anbjeeti  and  thoae  and  Enayi,  131. 
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assnred  position  and  easj  fortune — a  mac  who,  as  he  admits 
^imaftlf,  was  inclined  to  idealise  his  Mends.^  He  probably 
abut  hifl  eyes  to  their  moral  faults,  just  as  he  felt  bound  in 
hononi  to  extol  their  third-rate  Uteraiy  eEForta.  Juvenal  waa, 
as  in  a  former  chapter  we  have  seen  reason  to  beliere,  a 
Bonred  and  embittered  man,  who  viewed  the  society  of  the 
great  world  only  from  a  distance,  and  caught  up  the  gosaip  of 
tiie  servants'  halL  With  the  heat  of  an  excitable  tempera- 
ment, he  probably  magnified  what  he  heard,  and  he  made 
whole  classes  responsible  for  the  folly  and  intemperance  of  a 
few.  Martial,  the  friend  of  Jnvenal,  lived  in  the  same  atmo- 
sphere, bat,  while  Jnvenal  was  inspired  by  a  moral  purpose, 
Martial  caters,  unabashed,  for  a  prurient  taste.*  Both  the 
charitable  optimist  and  the  gloomy,  determined  pessimist,  by 
limiting  t^eir  view,  can  find  ample  materials  for  their  lespective 
estimates  of  pagan  society  towards  the  end  of  the  first  century. 
A  jadicial  criticism  will  combine  or  balance  the  opposing 
«videuce  rather  than  select  the  witneaaes. 

The  truth  is  that  society  in  every  age  presents  the  most 
startling  moral  contrasts,  and  no  single  comprehensive  de- 
scription of  its  moral  condition  can  ever  be  true.  This  has 
been  too  often  foi^tten  by  those  who  have  passed  judgment 
on  the  moral  state  of  Boman  society,  both  in  the  first  age  of  the 
Empire  and  in  the  last.  That  there  was  stupendous  corruption 
and  abnormal  depravity  under  princes  like  Caligula,  Xero,  and 
Domitdan,  we  hardly  need  the  testimony  of  the  satirists  to 
induce  us  to  believe.  That  there  were  large  classes  among 
whom  virtnouB  instinct,  and  all  the  sober  strength  and  gravity 
of  the  old  Eoman  character,  were  still  vigorons  and  ontainted. 
Is  equally  attested  and  equally  certain.  Ingenious  immorahty 
and  the  extravagance  of  luxury  were  no  doubt  rampant  in  the 
last  century  of  the  Bepublic  and  in  the  first  centuiy  of  the 
Empire,  and  their  enormity  has  been  heightened  by  the  per- 
verted and  often  prurient  literary  skill  with  which  the  orgies  of 
voluptuous  caprice  have  been  painted  to  the  last  loathsome 
■details.  Yet  even  Ovid  has  a  Ui^ering  ideal  of  womanly 
dignity  which  may  repel,  by  refined  reserve,  the  audacity  of 
libertinism.^  He  was  forced,  by  old-fashioned  scruple  or 
imperial  displeasure,  to  make  an  elaborate  apology  for  the 
1  Flin.  ^  TiL  28.         ■  Mut  iii  68,  80  i  t.  2.         'Or.  Amor.  iiL  4,  3. 
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lubricities  of  the  An  Amandi}  The  moBt  vanton  writer  of 
the  evil  days  shrinks  from  justi^dng  iidaltoiy,  and  baidly  ever 
ftils  to  respect  the  uncoiiscioiis  iimoceiice  of  girlhood.  In  the 
days  when,  according  to  Juvenal,  Eoman  matrons  were  eloping 
with  Radiators,  and  visiting  the  slums  of  Borne,  Tacitua  and 
Favorinaa  weie  preaching  the  duties  of  a  pure  motherhood.' 
In  the  days  when  crowds  were  gloating  over  the  obscenities  of 
pantomime,  and  aristocratic  dinner-parties  were  applaudii^  the 
ribaldry  of  Alexandrian  songs,  Quintilian  was  d^ioancing  the 
cormption  of  youth  by  the  sight  of  their  iatbers  toyii^  with 
najgtressea  and  miniona'  In  an  age  when  matrons  of  noble  rank 
were  exposing  themselves  at  the  pleasure  of  an  emperor,  the 
philosopher  Mnsonius  was  teaching  that  all  indulgence,  outside 
the  sober  limits  of  wedlock,  was  a  gross,  animal  degradation  of 
human  dignity/  And  it  is  thus  we  may  balance  Juvenal  and 
Martial  on  the  one  side  and  Pliny  on  the  other.  The  gloomy 
or  prurient  satirist  gives  us  a  picture  of  ideal  baseness ;  the 
gentle  and  charitable  aristocrat  opens  before  us  a  society  in  which 
people  are  charmingly  refined,  and  perhaps  a  little  too  good. 
Tet  it  is  said  with  tmtJi  that  an  f^  should  be  judged  by  its 
ideals  of  goodness  rather  than  by  its  moral  aberrations.  And 
certain  it  is  that  the  age  of  Fliny  and  Tacitus  and  Quintilian 
had  a  high  moral  ideal,  even  though  it  was  also  the  ^e  of 
Domitian.  Hie  old  Soman  character,  whatever  pessimists, 
ancient  or  modem,  may  say,  was  a  stubborn  type,  which 
propagated  itself  over  all  the  West,  and  survived  the 
Western  Empire.  It  is  safe  to  believe  that  there  was  in  Italy 
sad  Qvdi  and  Spain  many  a  grand  aeignewr  of  honest,  r^ular 
life,  virtuous  according  to  his  lights,  like  Pliny's  unole,  or  his 
Spnrinna,  or  Yei^inius  Bufus,  or  Corelliua  There  were 
certainly  many  wedded  lives  as  pure  and  self-sacrificing  as 
those  of  the  elder  Arria  and  Caedna  Paetus,  or  of  Galpumia 
and  Pliny.'  There  were  homes  like  those  at  Fr^jus,'  or 
Gomo,  or  Brescia,'  in  which  boys  and  gbrla  were  reared  in  a 
lefined  and  severe  simplicity,  which  even  improved  upon  the 
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tradition  of  the  golden  age  of  Borne.  And,  as  will  be  seen 
in  a  later  chapter,  maoy  a  brief  stone  record  remaina  which 
shows  that,  even  in  the  world  of  slaves  and  &eedmen,  there 
were  alwajs  in  the  darkest  daja  ciowds  of  hamble  people, 
with  honest,  homely  ideals,  and  virtaoos  iamily  affeotioD, 
proud  of  tiieir  industries,  and  Bostainii^  one  another  by  help 
and  kindness. 

In  this  sounder  class  of  Boman  society,  it  will  be  fonnd 
that  the  saving  or  renovating  powo'  waa,  not  so  mnch  any 
religions  or  pl^osophic  impulse,  as  the  wholesome  influence, 
which  never  fails  &om  age  to  age,  of  family  duty  and  affection, 
reinforced,  espedally  in  the  higher  ranlcs,  by  a  long  tradition  of 
Boman  dignity  and  self-respect,  and  by  the  simple  deanness  and 
the  pieties  of  ooontry  life.  The  life  of  the  blameless  circle  of 
anstocrato  which  Pliny  determined  to  preserve  for  the  eyes  <^ 
posterity,  seems  to  be  sometimes  r^arded  as  the  roeult  of  a 
sadden  transformation,  a  rebonod  &om  the  frantic  excesses  of 
the  time  of  the  Claudian  Caesais  to  the  simpler  and  severer 
mode  of  life  of  which  Vespasian  set  a  powerful  example.  That 
there  was  such  a  change  of  moral  tone,  especially  in  the 
class  surroundiDg  the  court,  partly  caused  by  financial  ex- 
haustion, partly  by  the  introduction  of  new  men  fixnn  the 
provinces  into  the  ranks  qf  the  Senate,  is  certified  by  the 
supreme  authority  of  Tacitus.^  Yet  we  should  remember  that 
men  like  Agricola,  the  father-in-law  of  Tacitus,  or  Ve^iDias 
Bnfus,  or  Fahatus,  the  grandfather  of  Pliny's  wife,  or  the 
elder  Pliny,  and  many  another,  were  not  converted  prodigals. 
They  knew  how  to  reconcile,  by  quietude  or  politic  deference, 
the  dignity  of  Boman  virtue  with  a  discreet  acquiescence  even 
in  the  excesses  of  despotism.  The  fortonea  of  mtmy  of  them 
remained  unimpaired.  The  daily  life  of  men  like  the  elder 
Pliny  and  Spurinna,  is  distinguished  by  a  virtuous  calm,  an 
almost  painful  monotony  of  habit,  in  which  there  seems  to 
have  been  nothing  to  reform  except,  perhaps,  a  certain  moral 
rigidity.*  Above  all,  and  surely  it  is  the  most  certain  proof 
(md  source  of  the  moral  sonndness  of  any  age,  the  ideal  of 
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womanhood  waa  still  high,  and  it  was  even  then  not  seldoin 
realised.  There  may  have  been  many  who  justified  the 
complaint  of  moraliBte  that  mothera  did  not  guard  with 
vigilant  can  the  purity  of  their  children.  But  there  were 
women  of  the  drcle  of  Tacitus  and  Pliny  as  spotless  as  the 
htdf-l^endary  Locretia,  as  they  were  far  more  accomplished, 
and  probably  far  more  charming.  It  ia  often  aaid  thafc  y^**" 
flink  or  rise  according  to  the  level  of.tfcojnenwith  whom_they 
are  ^iked.  If  that  be  true,  there  must  have  be«i  many  good 
den  in  the  days  of  the  Flavian  dynasty. 

The  younger  Flioy,  whose  name,  before  his  adoption,  was 
Publios  Caecilins  Secundus,*  was  descended  from  families  whldi 
had  been  settled  at  Como  since  the  time  of  the  first  Caesar.* 
They  belonged  to  the  local  aristocracy,  and  possessed  states 
and  villas  around  the  lake,  Pliny's  father,  who  had  held  high 
municipal  office,  died  early,  but  the  boy  had  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  the  guardianship  of  Teqpniua  Bufiu,  for  whose 
character  and  achievements  his  ward  felt  the  profoundest 
reverence.'  That  great  soldier  had  been  governor  of  Upper 
Creimany  at  the  dose  of  Xero's  re^n^,  and,  with  a  deference 
to  old  constitutional  principles,  which  Pliny  must  have 
admired,  had  twice,  at  tiie  peril  of  his  life,  refused  to  receive 
the  imperial  place  at  the  hands  of  his  clamorous  l^ons.* 
Pliny  was  bom  in  61  or  62  AJ>a  the  time  which  saw  the  death 
of  Burros,  the  retirement  of  Seneca  from  public  Ufe,  and 
the  marriage  of  Nero  with  Poppaea.'  His  infancy  therefore 
coincided  widi  the  last  and  wildest  excesses  of  the  Neronian 
tyranny.  But  country  places  like  Como  felt  but  little  of  the 
shock  of  these  moral  earthquakes.  There  was  no  school  in 
Como  till  one  was  founded  by  Pliny's  own  generosity.'  But 
the  hoy  had  probably,  in  his  early  yeats,  the  care  of  his  uncle, 
the  author  of  the  Natural  Hittory,  who,  during  the  worst 
years  of  the  Terror,  was  living,  like  many  others,  in  studious 
retiiement  on  his  estates.^     The  uncle  and  nephew  were  men 
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of  veijr  difEarant  tempenunent,  bat  Uiere  can  be  little  donbt  that 
the  character  and  habits  of  the  older  man  profoundly  infln- 
enced  the  ideala  of  the  younger.  The  elder  Pliny  would  have 
been  an  extraordinary  character  even  in  a  puritan  age;  he 
seems  almost  a  miracle  in  the  age  of  the  Glaudian  Caeaara 
He  was  bom  in  23  A.D.,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  \  and  hia  early 
youth  and  manhood  cover  the  reigna  of  Caligula  and  Claudius. 
He  was  only  32  when  Kero  came  to  the  throne.  He  re- 
tamed  to  B<mie  ia  7 1  to  hold  a  high  place  in  the  councils  of 
Yeepaaian.^  That  more  than  monastic  asceticisni,  that  jealoos 
hoarding  of  every  moment,^  that  complete  indifference  to 
ordinary  pleasures,  in  comparison  with  the  duty,  or  the 
ambition,  of  transmitting  to  future  ages  the  acoumnlationB 
of  learned  toil,  is  a  curious  contrast  to  the  Gai^antuan 
feasts  or  histrionio  aestheticism  which  were  the  fsshion  in 
the  circle  of  the  Claudian  Emperors.  The  younger  Pliny 
has  left  us  a  minute  account  of  bis  unde'a  routine  of  life, 
and  justly  adds  that  the  most  intense  literary  toil  might  seem 
mere  idleness  in  comparison.^  His  studies  often  began  «xsa 
after  midnight,  broken  by  an  official  visit  to  the  emperor 
before  dawn.  After  administrative  work  was  over,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day  was  spent  in  reading  or  writing.  Even 
in  the  bath  or  on  a  journey,  this  literary  industry  was  never 
interrupted.  A  reader  or  amanuensis  was  always  at  hand 
to  save  the  moments  that  generally  are  allowed  to  slip  away 
to  wast^  He  telle  Titus  in  his  prdace  tiiat  he  had  consulted 
2000  volumes  for  hia  Ndiwral  Bittory*  The  160  volumes  of 
closely  written  notes,  which  the  austere  enthusiast  could  have 
sold  once  for  £3500,  might  have  challenged  the  industry  of  a 
/Casanbon  or  a  Moomiseu. 

The  laborious  intensity  of  the  elder  Pliny  was  probably 
unrivalled  in  his  day.  But  the  moral  tone,  the  severe  self- 
reetxaint,  the  contempt  for  the  aensual,  or  even  the  comfortable, 
side  of  life,  the  plain  anapeculative  stoicism,  was  a  tone  which, 
from  many  indications  in  the  younger  PHny  and  in  the  other 
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Hteratoie  of  the  time,  appears  to  have  heeo  not  ao  rare  as  the 
reader  of  JnTenal  or  Martial  might  snqtect.  A  book  like  the 
Caesais  of  Suetonius,  concentrating  attention  on  the  life  of  the 
emperor  and  his  immediate  circle,  is  apt  to  suggest  misleading 
conclusions  as  to  the  condition  of  society  at  large.  The  old  ^ 
Soman  character,  perhaps  the  strongest  and  toughest  national 
character  ever  developed,  was  an  enduring  type,  and  its  tme 
home  was  in  the  atmosphere  of  quiet  coont^  places  in  nort^Lem 
or  central  Italy,  where  the  round  of  rural  labour  and  simple 
pleaaores  reproduced  the  environment  in  which  it  first  took 
foruL  We  have  glimpses  of  many  of  these  nurseries  or 
retreats  of  old-fashioned  virtue  in  Pliny's  Letters.  Brescia 
and  Padua,  in  the  valley  of  the  Fo,  were  especially  noted  for 
firngality  and  severity.'  And  it  was  from  among  the  youth  of 
Brescia  that  Pliny  suggested  a  husband  for  the  daughter  of 
the  stoic  champion,  Arulenus  Gusticua.  There  must  have  been 
many  a  home,  like  those  of  Spurinna,  or  Corellius  £ufus,  or 
Fabatus,'  or  the  poet  Persius,  where,  &r  ^m  the  weary  con- 
ventionality of  the  capital,  the  n^  for  wealth,  the  rush  of 
vulgar  self-assertion,  there  reigned  the  tranquil  and  austere 
ideal  of  a  life  dedicated  to  hi^ier  ends  than  the  lusts  of  the 
flesh,  or  the  ghoul-like  avarice  that  haunted  death-beds. 
There  are  youths  and  maidens  in  the  portrait-gallery  of  I^y 
whose  innocence  was  guarded  by  good  women  as  pure  and 
strong  as  those  matrons  who  nursed  the  stem,  unbending 
soldiers  of  the  Samnit«  and  Punic  wars.' 

The  great  stru^le  in  which  the  legions  of  l^e  East  and 
West  met  again,  and  yet  again,  in  the  valley  of  the  Po,  prob- 
ably did  not  much  disturb  the  quiet  homes  on  lake  Coma 
The  dose  of  that  awful  confiict  gave  the  world  ten  years  of 
quiet  and  reformation,  which  were  a  genial  atmosphere  for  the 
formation  of  many  characters  like  Pliny's.  The  reign  of 
the  Flavians  was  ushered  in  by  the  mystery  and  glamour  of 
Eastern  superstition,  by  oracles  on  Mount  Carmel  and  miracles 
at  Alexandria.*  But  the  plain  Sabine  soldier,  who  was  the 
saviour  of  the  Boman  State,  brought  to  his  momentous  task 
a  clear  unsophisticated  good  sense,  with  no  trace  of  that 
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crapulous  excitement  which  had  alternated  between  the  heioics 
of  sporioiu  art  and  the  lowest  bohemianism.  Veepasian, 
although  he  was  not  a  fignie  to  strike  the  im^ination,  was 
yet,  if  we  think  of  the  abyss  &om  which,  by  his  single 
stiength,  he  leacued  tiie  Borne  world/  nndoubtedly  one  ai 
the  greatest  of  the  emperors.  And  his  biographer,  with  an 
annsual  tact,  snggests  what  was  probably  one  secret  of  his 
sbongth.  Vespasian  regularly  visited  the  old  farmhouse  at 
Beate  which  was  the  cradle  of  his  race.  Nothing  in  the  old 
place  was  ever  changed.  And,  on  bolidajra  and  aoniversaries, 
the  emperor  never  failed  to  drink  from  the  old  silver  goblet 
which  his  grandmother  had  nsed.^  THa  jitrongf-h  aT^j  Yirtna  of 
the  lAtin  race  lay,  not  in  religJOfl-Pr  philoaophy.  bnt  in  the 
Iftmiiy  pit^tiftH  ftnH  tlHvnt.i<iir  ^-^  *i\"t  ''»iitft  Vespasisn  found  it 
urgent  to  bring  order  into  the  national  finances,  which  had  been 
rednced  to  chaos  by  the  wild  extravagance  of  his  predecessors, 
and  to  recruit  the  Senate,  which  had  been  more  than  decimated 
by  proscription,  confiscation,  and  vicious  self-abandonment.* 
In  performing  his  task,  he  did  not  shrink  bom  the  charge  of 
cheese-paring,  just  as  he  did  not  dread  the  unpopularity  fA 
beeh  taxation.*  But  he  could  be  liberal  as  well  as  par^ 
simonions.  He  restored  many  of  the  ancient  temples,  even  in 
country  places.'  He  made  grants  to  senators  whose  fortunes 
had  decayed  or  had  been  wasted."  He  spent  great  aums  on 
colossal  buildings  and  on  amusements  for  the  people.'  Bat 
the  moat  singular  and  interesting  trait  in  tiiis  remarkable  man 
is  thats  with  no  pretensions  to  literary  or  artistic  culture,  he 
waa  the  first  Caesar  who  gave  a  fixed  endowment  to  profeesors 
of  the  liberal  arts,  and  that  he  was  the  founder  of  that  public 
system  of  education*  which,  for  good  or  evil,  produced  profound 
dfects  on  Boman  character  and  intellect  down  to  the  end  of  the 
Western  Empire.  His  motive  was  not,  as  some  have  sug- 
gested, to  .bring  literature  into  thraldom  to  the  State.  He 
was  really  making  himself  the  organ  of  a  greet  intellectual 


>  Cr.  Or.  74S,  3S64.  aedium  raatitntori,  14S0,  1868,  2SU ; 

*  Sn«t.    V4*p.  iL   loonm  incniubn-  D.  Otua.  IzvL  10. 
lonun  uddne  Avqaentevit,  muiente  *  Suet.  Vt*p.  zviL 
Till*  qnalfa  fliont  olim,  eta  '  lb,  xii. 

■  lb.  viii  fz.  ■  lb.  xviiL  |  oontinned  b;  HadrJMi, 

*  D.  Ctsi.  IxTj.  8  ;  Sua!  Vap.  zvL;  Snut  xvL  ;  by  Ant  Pitia,  CkpitoL 
et  H«dT.  rlL  27i  ;  cf.  Schiller,  Oadi..  xi. ;  by  Alei.  Serenu,  LvninHd.  ilir. ; 
Tin.  Kaittnta,  p.  615.  of.  C.   rA.  liii.  3,  1,  2,  8 ;   Eum.  Or. 

*  Snet.    TMp.   is.  ;    Or.   TfS,   ucr.  pro  ScJiolit,  c.  II. 
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morement.  For,  while  the  vast  field  of  administnition  ab- 
sorbed much  of  the  energy  of  the  cultivated  class,  the  decay 
of  &ee  institatioDS  had  left  a  great  number  with  only  a 
ahadow  of  political  interest,  and  the  mass  of  nnoocupied  talent 
had  to  find  some  other  scope  for  its  energies.  It  found  it  for 
ages,  till  the  end  of  the  Western  Empire,  in  fogitive  and 
ei^emeral  composition,  or  in  the  more  ephemeral  diapLays  of 
the  rhetorical  class-room.^  Yespasian  perhaps  did  a  greater 
■ervica  in  lonovatiug  the  upper  class  of  Bome  by  the  intro- 
dnction  of  many  new  men  from  the  provinces,  to  fill  the 
yawning  gaps  in  senatorial  and  eqaestiian  ranks.  Spain  con- 
tributed more  tiian  its  fair  share  to  the  literature  and  states- 
manship of  this  period.*  And  one  of  the  best  and  most 
distinguished  sons  of  that  province  who  fonnd  a  career  at 
Borne,  was  the  rhetor  Qnintilian. 

The  young  Pliny,  under  his  uncle's  care,  probably  came  to 
BtHue  not  long  after  Qnintilian  entered  on  his  career  of  twenty 
years,  as  a  teacher  of  rhetoric*  While  the  elder  Kiny  was  ixie  of 
Vespaaian'a  tmsted  advisers,  and  regularly  visited  the  emperor 
on  official  business  befbre  dawn,  his  nephew  was  fonning  his 
taste  and  character  under  the  greatest  and  best  of  Roman 
teachers.  Quintilian  left  a  deep  impression  on  the  younger 
Fliny.*  He  made  him  a  Ciceronian,  and  he  fortified  his 
character.  The  master  was  one  who  believed  that,  in 
edacation,  moral  influence  and  environment  are  even  more 
important  than  inteilectoal  stimolos.  He  deplores  Uie  moral 
risks  to  which  the  careless,  self-indulgent  parent,  or  the 
oorrupt  tutor,  may  expose  a  boy  in  the  years  when  the 
destiny  of  a  life  is  dedded  for  better  or  worse.  Intellectual 
amMtion  is  good.  Eut  no  brilliancy  of  intellect  will  compensate 
for  the  loss  of  the  pure  ingenuous  peace  of  boyhood.  This  is 
the  &ith  of  Quintilian,  and  it  was  also  the  faith  of  his  pupil.' 
And  it  may  be  that  the  teaching  of  Quintilian  had  a  larger 
■bare  in  forming  the  moral  ideals  of  the  Antonine  age  in  the 

>  o.    Bonati    Society    in    On    Ltat  ■  Qoiiitll.yrut.  Or.i.S.S;  cr.Flin.  Jl^ 

Otaturyi^lhe  Watem  Empin,  p.  8fiS.       ilL  S,  4,  cni  in  hoa  Inbrico  uUtii  n' 


. .  (Tr.)  L  p.  78.  pi»«>Bptcrniodo»ad  coitoB  atiKinnotor- 

Plinj    prohkbly    came    t«    Borne  qne  quaarandnt  Mt ;  of.  ^>.  it.  18,  4, 

■)MmtT2A.D.  B«n<ull,  xir. ;  inMayor'a  ubi  enlm  podiaiiu  ooBtiuMnttu  qnuu 

Pliny,  Bp.  iiL ;  of.  Qiiin^  Frooem,  i,  sab  txnilia  parentnm ;  of.  Tm.  DM.  dt 

*  Plin.   Sp.   ii.   14,   10  ;    vj.   S.   3 ;  Or.  28. 
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higher  ranks  than  maaj  more  definitely  philosophic  guides, 
whose  practice  did  not  fdways  conform  to  their  doctrina 

Quintilian's  first  principle  is  that  the  orator  must  he  a  good 
man  in  the  highest  and  widest  sense,  and,  although  be  will  not 
reAtse  to  horrow  &om  the  philosophical  schools,  he  yet  boldly 
asserts  the  independence  of  the  oratorical  art  in  monlding  the 
character  of  the  man  who,  as  statesman  or  advocate,  will  have 
CODstantiy  to  appeal  to  moral  principles.'  This  tone,  combined 
wiUl  his  own  hi^  example  of  seriousness,  hononr,  and  the  purest 
domestic  attachment,*  moat  have  had  a  powerful  effect  on  the 
flower  of  the  Soman  yonth,  who  were  his  papUs  for  nearly  a 
generation.  There  are  none  of  his  circle  whose  virtues  Pliny 
extols  more  highly  than  the  men  who  had  sat  with  him  on  the 
same  benches,  and  who  accompanied  or  followed  one  anot^r 
in  the  career  of  public  offic&  One  of  the  dearest  of  these 
youthful  friends  was  Voconius  Eomanus,  who,  besides  heii^ 
a  learned  pleader,  with  a  keen  and  subtle  intellect,  was  gifted 
with  a  singular  social  charm  and  sweetness  of  manner.* 
Another  was  Comutus  Tertullos,  who  was  bound  to  Pliny  by 
closer  ties  of  sympathy  than  any  of  his  friends,  and  for  whose 
purity  of  character  he  had  a  boundless  admiration.  They  were 
also  united  in  the  love  and  friendship  of  the  best  people  of  the 
time.*  They  were  official  colleagues  in  the  consulship,  and  in 
the  prefecture  of  the  treasury  of  Saturn.  For  another  academic 
&iend,  Julius  Naso,  who  had  been  his  loyal  supporter  in  all 
his  work  and  literaiy  ambitions,  he  earnestly  b^  the  aid  of 
Fnndanus,  to  secure  him  official  advancement'  Calesbioa 
Tiro,  who  rose  to  he  proconsul  of  the  province  of  Baetica,  must 
be  included  in  this  select  company.  He  had  served  with  Pliny 
in  the  army  of  Syria,  and  had  been  his  colleague  in  the 
quaestorsbip ;  they  constantly  visited  one  another  at  their 
country  seats.*  Such  men,  linked  to  one  another  by  memtnies 
of  boyhood  and  by  the  cares  of  the  same  official  career,  must 
have  been  a  powerful  and  salutary  element  in  social  and 
political  life  at  the  opening  of  the  Autouine  age. 

1  Quintil.  IntL  Pmoem.  L  B-11  ;   ii.  dilezi,  eto. 

2,  IS ;   lij.   1,  1 ;   ziL  7,  7,  aoa  oou-  •  lb.    <r.    11  ;    Fantg.   61,   S2 ;    oL 

veait  ei,  qnem  ontoTem  etae  Tolamiu,  Momma.  Ptin.  p.  Si. 

imtuta  tueri  aoieiiUim.  '  Plin.  i^.  vi,  S. 

^  lb.  n.  iViKMin.  i.  *  A.  TiL  16, 2 ;  I  10,  a  i  ef.  Homnu.  p. 

'  Plin.  1^.   iL    13,   hoQC  ^,  oum  62.     Flinj's  lerriM  with  the  iii  Qidlin 

Bimnl  BtadenmiiB,  krte  familuritarqiie  wu  later  tlian  September,  /uD.  81. 
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It  ia  a  corionfl  thing  that,  while  Pliny  lived  in  the  closest 
friendship  with  the  Stoic  oppositioii  of  Domitian'a  reign,  and 
has  anbonnded  Teverenoe  foi  its  csuonised  aainta,  as  ve  may 
call  them,  be  shova  few  traces  of  any  real  interest  in  speculative 
philosophy.  Indeed,  in  one  passage  he  confesses  that  on  aach 
mbjects  he  speaks  as  an  amatenr.'  He  probably  thought,  like 
his  Mend  Tacitus,  that  philosophy  was  a  thing  to  be  taken 
in  moderatioQ  by  the  true  Roman.  It  was  when  he  was 
serving  on  the  staff  in  Asia  that  he  formed  a  close  friendship 
with  Axtemidorus,  whom  Musoniua  choee  for  hia  daughter's 
hand.*  Fliny  has  not  a  word  to  aay  of  his  opinions,  but  he 
eztola  his  aimplioity  and  genninenesa — qualities,  he  adds,  which 
you  rarely  find  in  the  other  philosophers  of  the  day.  It  was 
at  the  same  time  that  he  formed  a  friendship  with  the  Stoic 
Euphrates.  That  philosopher,  who  is  so  atudioualy  maligned 
by  Fhilostmtna,  was  a  heroic  figure  in  Pliny's  eyes.'  But  what 
Pliny  admires  in  him  is  not  bo  much  his  philosophy,  as  his 
gtave  ornate  style,  his  pure  character,  which  showed  none  of  that 
harsh  and  ostentatious  severity  which  was  then  so  common  in 
hie  class.  Euphrates  ia  a  polished  gentleman  after  Pliny's 
own  heart,  tall  and  stately,  with  Sowing  hair  and  beard,  a 
man  who  excites  reverence  but  not  tear,  stent  to  vice,  but 
gentie  to  the  sinner.  Pliny  seems  to  have  set  little  store  by 
the  formal  preaching  of  philosophy.  In  a  letter  on  the  nses 
of  sickness,  he  maintains  that  the  moral  lessons  of  the  sick-bed 
•re  worth  many  formal  disquisitions  on  virtue.* 

Yet  this  man,  apparently  without  the  slightest  taste  for 
philoeopbic  inquiry,  or  even  for  the  homilies  which,  in  his 
day,  had  taken  the  place  of  real  speculation,  had  a  profound 
veneration  for  the  Stoic  martyrs,  and,  true  gentieman  aa  he  was, 
he  risked  his  life  in  the  times  of  the  last  Terror  to  befriend 
diem.  It  needed  both  nerve  and  dexterity  to  be  the  friend 
of  philoaopbere  in  those  days.  In  that  perilous  year,  93  A.D., 
when  Pliny  was  praetor,"  the  philoaophera  were  banished  from 
the  mty.  Yet  Uie  praetor  visited  Artemidorus  in  bis  suburban 
retreat,  and,  with  his  wonted  generosity,  he  helped  the  philo- 

*  Plin,  ^  i.  10, 4  i  ct  Tm.  Agr.  it.         *  Plin.  Bp.  tu.  26,  4. 

■  Plin    Bu   iiL  11   S  '  iS.  iii.  11,  S  j  Snrt.  IVn,  i. ;  D, 

ApUl.      where  the  date  of  PUd;'*  praetonhip 
U  filed. 
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sopher  to  vipe  out  a  heavy  debt  whidi  he  bad  ooDtmcted. 
One  of  Pliny's  dearest  Mends  was  Junius  Maaricua,  the 
brother  of  Arolenus  Busticus,  who  had  been  put  to  death  by 
Domitian  for  writing  a  eulogy  on  Thraaea  the  Stoic  saint, 
die  champion  of  the  higher  life  in  Nero's  reign.'  Junius 
Mautioua  afterwards  suffered  exile  himself  in  the  same  cause. 
He  had  charged  himself  with  the  care  of  his  martyred 
brother's  children,  and  Pliny  helped  him  to  find  a  worthy 
husband  for  the  daughter  of  Buaticos.*  With  Fannia  the 
widow  of  Helvidius,  and  the  dai^ter  of  Thrasea,  Pliny's 
intimacy  seems  to  have  been  of  the  closest  kind.  From  her 
he  heard  the  tales,  now  too  well  worn,  of  the  fierce  firmneas 
of  the  elder  Arria  in  nerving  her  husband  Paetus  for  death, 
and  of  her  own  determined  s^-imiuolation.*  The  mother  of 
Fannia,  the  younger  Ania,  when  Thrasea  her  husband  was 
condemned  to  die  in  the  reign  of  Kero,  was  only  prevented 
from  sharing  hia  fate  by  the  most  earnest  entreaties  of  her 
friends.*  Fannia  had  followed  Helviditta  into  exile  in  Nero's 
reign,'  and  ^ain  under  Vespasian,  when  the  philosopher,  with  a 
petulance  very  unlike  the  reserve  of  Thrasea,  brought  his  &te 
upon  himself  by  an  insulting  disregard  of  the  emperor's 
dignity  as  first  magistrate  of  the  State,  if  not  by  revolutionary 
tendencies."  Fannia  seems  to  have  inherited  many  of  the 
great  qualities  of  her  father  Thrasea,  Hoa  noblest  and  the 
wisest  member  of  the  Stoic  opposition.  He  sprang  from  a 
district  in  Lombardy  which  was  noted  for  its  soundness  and 
gravity  of  charactet.  Unlike  Paetus  ^  and  Helvidius,  he  never 
defied  or  intrigued  against  the  emperor,  even  when  the 
emperor  was  a  Nero.  And,  though  he  belonged  to  the 
austere  circle  of  Persius,  he  did  not  disdain  to  sing  in  taragic 
costume,  at  a  festival  of  immemorial  antiquity,  in  his  native 
Patavium.'  He  perfonned  his  duties  as  senator  with  firm 
dignity,  and  yet  with  cautious  tact  His  worst  political  crimen 
and  that  which  proved  his  ruin,  was  a  severe  reeerve  and  a 
refusal  to  join  in  the  shameful  adulation  of  the  matricide 
prince.     He  would  not  stoop  to  vote  divine  honours  to  the 

'  Snet  Dom.  z.  of  HiMdiiu  Prlaoiu,  of.  Tm.  EiM.  v-  6- 

*  Plin.  ^.  I  14  ;  cf.  iii  ]1,  3.  •  Baat  Vttp.  xt.  ;  D.  Cbm.  UtL  IS ; 
■  7&  ill  IS;  of.  Tii.  19  ;  ix.  IS.  cf.  FiUr,  Qtch.  LiU.  il  9S. 

*  Tm.  AitH.  zri  34.  '  Plin.  ^  iii  Ifl,  7. 

*  Pliii.^Tii.lB,4ifoTth«chuMt«r  ■  Tm.  ^m.  xvi.  21 ;  D.  Ou*.  Ixii.  M 
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adolteteas  Foppoea,  fuid  for  three  years  he  abaented  himsetf 
from  the  Senate-hoose.^  Yet,  when  the  end  came,  he  would 
not  allow  the  fiety  AraknuB  Bnaticas  to  imperil  his  futore, 
\fj  iuterpoeing  his  veto  as  tribune.^  His  daughter  Fannia 
wu  worthy  of  her  illastrioiu  descent.  She  showed  all  the 
fearleas  defiance  of  the  dder  Arria,  when  she  boldly  admitted 
that  she  had  asked  Senecio  to  writo  her  husband's  life,  and 
she  uttered  no  word  to  deprecate  her  doom.  When  all  her 
property  was  confiscated,  she  carried  the  dangerous  volume  with 
her  to  her  place  of  exile.*  Yet  this  stem  heroine  had  also 
the  tenderer  virtues.  She  nursed  her  kinswoman  Jnuia,  one 
of  the  Veetals,  through  a  dangeions  fever,  and  caught  the  seeds 
of  her  own  death  from  her  charge.  With  all  her  masculine 
firmnees  and  courage,  she  had  a  sweetness  and  charm  which 
made  her  not  less  loved  than  venerated.  With  her  may  be 
•aid  to  have  expired  the  peculiar  tradition  of  a  circle  which, 
for  three  generations,  and  during  the  reigns  of  eight  emperors, 
guarded,  sometimes  with  dangerous  de&mce,  the  old  ideal  of 
nnoompromislDg  virtue  in  the  face  of  a  brutal  and  vulgar 
materialism.  It  was  the  tradition  which  inspired  the  austere 
detachment  of  the  poetry  of  Fersius,  with  its  dim  solemnity 
and  obscure  depths,  as  of  a  sacred  grove.  These  people  were 
hard  and  stem  to  vicious  power,*  like  our  own  Furltans  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  Like  them  too,  they  were  ezclosive 
and  defiant,  with  the  cold  lianteur  of  a  moral  aristocrat^,  a 
company  of  the  elect,  who  would  not  even  parley  vrith  evil, 
far  whom  the  issues  of  life  and  death  were  the  only  realities 
in  a  world  hypnotised  by  the  cult  of  the  senses  and  the  spell 
of  tyranny.  Their  intense  seriousness  was  a  religion,  although 
they  had  only  the  vaguest  and  most  arid  conception  of  God, 
and  the  dimmest  and  least  comforting  conception  of  any  future 
life.  Th^  seemed  to  perish  as  a  littie  sect  of  troublesome 
visionaries;  and  yet  their  spirit  lived  on,  softened  and  sweetened, 
and  passed  into  the  great  rulers  of  the  Antooine  age. 

Before  his  formal  period  of  military  service  as  tribane  of  the 
3rd  Gallic  legion  in  Syria,  Pliny  had,  in  his  nineteenth  year, 
entered  on  that  forensic  career  which  was  perhaps  the  greatest 

'  Tao.  Aiui.  xiT.  12 ;  ivi  21, 23 ;  of.  the  phUoaophic  oppotitioii  u  s  tn«N 

D.  Cms.  SI.  16.       *  Tm.  AfM.  sn.  30.  ariitocratic  reaction ;  cf.  pp.  287,  8S2. 

■  Plin.  Bp.  TiL  10.  Boi«si«r,    VOpp.     p.    103  ;    Schiller, 

*  Boumi,  Le*  StamgiUa,  p.  142,  tmts  OmA.  d.  rBm.  Kai»er%.  pp.  600,  fiSS. 
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pride  of  bis  life.^  He  practised  in  the  Centiunvinil  court,  which 
woe  chiefly  occupied  with  qnestions  of  property  and  succession. 
OccasionaUy  he  speaks  with  a  certain  weariness  of  the  trivial 
character  of  the  cases  in  which  he  was  angled.  But  his 
general  estimate  is  very  different.  The  court  is  to  him  an 
arena  worthy  of  the  greatest  talent  and  industry,*  and  the 
successful  pleader  may  win  a  &me  which  may  entitle  him  to 
take  rank  with  the  great  orators  of  the  past.  Pliny,  inspired 
by  memories  of  Quintiliau's  lectures,  has  always  floating  before 
him  the  glory  of  Cicero.'  He  will  prepare  for  publication  a 
speech  delivered  in  an  obecure  case  about  a  disputed  will* 
He  is  immensely  prond  of  its  subtlety  and  point,  and  the 
sweep  of  its  indignant  or  pathetic  declamation,  and  he  is  not 
unwilling  to  believe  his  l^al  Mends  who  compared  it  with 
the  Jh  Corona !  The  suppression  of  ft«e  political  life,  the 
absence  of  public  interests,  and  the  extinction  of  the  trade  of 
the  delator,  left  yoong  men  with  a  passion  for  distinctdon  few 
chances  of  grati^^g  it  The  law  courts  at  any  rate  provided 
an  audience,  and  the  chance  of  momentary  prominence.  In  the 
Letters  of  Pliny,  we  can  see  the  young  advocate  poshing  his 
way  through  the  dense  masses  of  the  crowded  court,  arriving 
at  hia  place  with  torn  tunic,  holding  the  attention  of  his 
audience  for  seven  long  hours,  and  sitting  down  amid  the 
applause  even  of  the  judges  themselves.^  Calpumia  often 
arruiged  relays  of  messengers  to  bring  her  news  of  the 
success,  from  point  to  point,  of  one  of  her  husband's  speeches.' 
Youths  of  the  highest  social  rank — a  Salinator,  or  a  Ummidius 
Qnadratns — threw  themselves  eagerly  into  the  drudgery  which 
m^ht  make  an  ephemeral  name.^  Ambitious  pretenders, 
with  no  talent  or  learning,  and  arrayed  perhaps  in  hired  purple 
and  jewels,  like  Juvenal's  needy  lawyer,  forced  themselves 
on  to  the  benches  of  the  advocates,  and  engaged  a  body  of 
claqueurs  whose  applause  was  purchased  for  a  few  denariL' 
Pliny  has  snch  a  pride  in  this  profession,  he  so  idealises  what 
must  have  been  often  rather  humdrum  work,  that  he  feels  a 
personal  pain  at  anything  which  seems  to  detract  irom  the 

'  Plin.  ^v.  S.8;  Hotnina.  p.  £2.  *  /(.  ir.  19,  8,  duponit  qui  Dimtieot 

*  Plia.  J^  TL  1 ;  ir.  16 ;  Tj.  23,  2.  aibi  <}nsiD  MHDnun,  quos  oluioreB  ez- 
'  ifr.  L  20,  7.  oitsnin,  qaen  ereiitam  jndicii  tolarim. 

*  76.  vi  Sa,  8-11,  '  lb.  vi  11. 

*  lb.  ir.  IS.  •  lb.  iL  14,  4. 
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old-fashioned,  leisurely  digoit^  of  the  court  In  hia  day  the 
jadgee  seem  to  have  heen  becoming  more  rapid  and  hnsiness- 
like  in  their  piocedTiTe,  and  less  inclined  to  allow  the  many 
depsydrm  which  men  of  PUut's  school  demanded  for  the 
gradual  development  of  all  their  rhetorical  artifices.  He 
regrets  the  good  old  times,  when  adjournments  were  freely 
gnuited,^  and  days  would  be  spent  on  a  case  which  was  now 
despatched  in  as  many  hours.  It  ia  for  this  reason  that  he 
cannot  conceal  a  certain  admiratioa  for  Begnlns,  in  other 
respects,  "  the  most  detestable  of  bipeds "  but  who  redeemed 
bifl  infamy  by  an  enthusiasm  and  enei^  as  an  advocate 
which  rivalled  even  that  of  FUny. 

M.  A(^uihns  S^oluB,  the  prince  of  delators,  and  one  of 
the  gieat  glories  of  the  Eoman  bar  in  Domitian's  reign,  is  a 
singular  figure.  His  career  and  character  are  a  cuTions  illus- 
tratiott  of  the  social  history  of  the  times.  Begulus  was  the 
son  of  a  man  who,  in  Nero's  re^,  had  been  driven  into  exile 
and  ruined.^  Sold,  able,  recklessly  eager  for  wealth  and 
notoriety  at  any  cost,  as  a  mere  youth  he  resolved  to  raise 
himself  &om  obscure  indigence,  and  soon  became  one  of  the 
moat  capable  and  dreaded  agents  of  the  tyranny.  He  gained 
an  evil  fame  by  the  ruin  of  the  great  houses  of  the  Crassi  and 
Orfiti.  Lust  of  blood  and  greed  of  gain  drove  him  on 
to  the  wholesale  destruction  of  innocent  boys,  noble  matrons, 
and  men  of  the  moet  illustrious  race.  The  cruelty  of  Nero 
vas  not  swift  enough  to  satisfy  him,  and  he  called  for  the 
annihilation  of  the  Senate  at  a  stroke.  He  rose  rapidly  to 
great  wealth,  honours  were  showered  upon  him,  and,  after  a 
prudent  retirement  in  the  reigns  of  Yespaeian  and  Titus,  he 
zeaehed  the  pinnacle  of  his  depraved  ambition  under  Vespasian's 
cruel  son.  He  figures  more  than  once  in  the  poems  of  Martial, 
and  always  in  the  most  favourable  light  His  talent  and 
eloquence,  according  to  the  poet,  were  only  equalled  by  his 
piety,  and  the  special  care  of  the  gods  had  saved  him  from 
being  buried  under  the  ruins  of  a  cloister  which  had  suddenly 
fkllen  in,*     He   had   estates    at    Tusculum,   in    Umbria    and 

■  Plin.  ^  Ti.  2,  6.  20 ;  !▼.  2 ;  Ti.  2 1  and  Boianer,  L'Opp. 

p.  198. 

■  For  tliB  caraar  and  chanutsr  of  M.  >  Mart.  L  13,  83,  112,  Cam  tibi 
AqnlUiu  Bagulna,  e.  Tm.  Hitt.  iv.  13 ;  eit  •ophiie  par  fama  at  onra  deoram, 
FttD.  Bp.  1.  E;  L30,1S;   a  11 1  iL      etc. 
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Etruria.'  The  courts  were  packed  when  be  roee  to  {dead.* 
TJ&fortunately,  the  needy  poet  funiuhe8  a  certain  key  to  all 
this  flatteiy,  when  he  thanks  B^nlus  for  his  presents,  and  then 
begs  him  to  buy  them  back.'  It  ia  after  Domitian's  death 
that  ve  meet  BegnloB  in  Pliny's  pages.  The  times  are 
changed,  the  delator's  day  is  over,  and  Seguloa  is  a  humUer 
man.  But  he  is  still  rich,  courted,  and  feared ;  he  is  atill  a 
great  power  in  the  law  courts.  With  a  weak  voice,  a  bad 
memory,  and  hesitating  utterance,*  by  sheer  industry  and 
determination  be  had  made  himself  a  powerful  speaker,  with  a 
style  of  his  own,  sharp,  pungent,  brutally  incisive,  mthlesBly 
sacrificing  elegance  to  point"  He  belonged  to  the  new  sdiool, 
and  sometimes  sneered  at  Pliny's  t^ectatioD  of  the  grand 
Ciceronian  manner.'  Yet  to  Pliny's  eyes,  his  earnest 
Btrennousness  in  his  profession  redeems  some  of  his  vices.  He 
inaista  on  having  ample  time  to  develop  his  case.^  He  appears 
in  ^an  morning  pale  with  study,  wearing  a  white  patch  on  bis 
forehead.  He  has  consulted  the  diviners  as  to  the  success  of 
his  pleadings.^  It  is  a  curious  sign  of  the  times  that  tbia 
great  advocate,  who  already  possessed  an  enormous  fortune, 
was  a  legacy-hunter  of  the  meanest  sort  He  actually  visited, 
on  her  death-bed,  Yerania,  the  widow  of  that  Piso,  the  adopted 
son  of  Galba,  over  whose  murder  B^nlus  had  savagely  gloated, 
and  by  telling  her  that  tbe  stars  promised  a  hope  of  recovery, 
he  obtained  a  place  in  her  will.  His  mourning  for  his  bod  dis- 
played all  the  feverish  extrav^ance  and  grandiose  eccentricity 
of  a  true  child  of  the  Neronian  age.'  The  boy's  ponies  and 
dogs  and  pet  birds  were  slaughtered  over  his  pyre.  Countless 
pictures  and  statues  of  him  were  ordered.  His  memoir  was 
read  by  the  &ther  to  a  crowded  audience,  and  a  thousand 
copies  of  it  were  sent  broadcast  over  the  provinces.^"  In 
Segulus  we  seem  to  see  the  type  of  character  which,  had 
fortune  raised  him  to  the  throne,  would  have  made  perhaps  a 
saner  Caligula,  and  an  even  more  eccentric  Nera 


'  MBrt,  Tii.  31. 

•  Hin.  Ep.  T.  12. 
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The  struggles  of  tlie  law  conrts  were  idealiaed  by  Pliny,  and 
their  trajisient  triumphs  Beemed  to  him  to  match  the  glory  of 
the  Philippics  or  the  Venines.  Yet,  to  do  him  juatice,  Pliny 
had  sometimes  a  tnier  idea  of  the  foundations  of  lasting  fame. 
The  secret  of  immortality,  the  one  chance  of  escaping  oblivion, 
is  to  leave  yoor  thought  embalmed  in  choice  and  distinguished 
literary  form,  which  coming  ages  will  not  willingly  let  die.* 
This,  probably  the  only  form  of  immortality  in  which  Pliny 
believed,  is  the  great  motive  for  literary  labour.  The  longing 
to  be  remembered  was  the  most  ardent  passion  of  the  Soman 
mind  in  all  ages  and  in  all  ranks,  from  the  author  of  the 
Agrieola  to  the  petty  artisan,  who  commemorated  the  homely 
virtues  of  his  wife  for  the  eyes  of  a  distant  age,  and  made  pro- 
vision for  the  annaal  feast  and  the  tribute  of  rosea  to  the  tomb. 
Of  tb&t  immense  literary  ambition  which  Pliny  represented, 
and  which  he  considered  it  a  duty  to  foster,  only  a  small  part 
has  reached  its  goal  The  great  mass  of  these  eager  litterateurs 
have  altogether  vanished,  or  remain  as  mere  shadowy  names  in 
Martial  or  Statius  or  Phny. 

The  poems  of  Martial  and  Statius  leave  the  impression  that,  in 
the  reign  of  Domitian,  the  interest  in  poetical  literature  was  keen 
and  widely  diffused,  and  that,  besides  the  poets  by  profession, 
there  were  crowds  of  amateurs  who  dabbled  in  verse,  llie  Silvae 
transport  us  into  a  (diamiing,if  rather  luxurious  world,  where  men 
like  AtediuB  Melior  or  Pollius  amuse  themselves  with  dilettante 
composition  among  their  gardens  and  marbles  on  the  bays  of 
Campania.*  Martial  has  a  host  of  friends  similarly  engaged, 
and  the  versatility  of  some  of  them  ie  suspiciously  wide.  An 
old  Ardelio  is  twitted  by  Martial  with  his  showy  and  super- 
ficial displays  in  declamation  and  history,  in  plays  and  epigrams, 
in  grammar  and  astronomy.'  Canius  £afus,  his  countryman 
from  Gades,  Yarro,  Bassus,  Brutiauus,  Cirinius,  have  all  an 
extooordinary  dexterity  in  almost  every  branch  of  poetical 
composition.  Martial  is  too  keen  a  critic  not  to  see  the 
fugitive  character  of  much  of  this  amateur  literature.     Like 

'  Ptin.^.ii.I0,4;iii.7,ll,qiiBtei]m  *  MuL  ii.  7  ;  r.  SO  i  iii.  20;  ir.  28  ; 

nobia    dmegKtur    dla   vivere,    ralin.  t.    38.      For    ths    Bune    brekdth    of 

quuniu  sliqaid '  quo  nos  rlxisM  tarte-  wKomplubment  in  the  fifth  centnir, 

mnr ;  t.  6,  1 1  t.  8,  2,  me  antcm  nihU  oC  Sidan.  ApoU.  Carm.  v.  97  ;  ii.  166 ; 

»«qii«  to  diatanilt«tu  amor  soUioitat ;  ixiii.   101 ;    Rom.    Soc   f»   tiu    Latt 

cfL  TiL  20.  Cut.  ^  Hit  Watam,  Empire  (lit  ed.), 
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Javeoal,  he  scoffi  at  the  thin  talent  which  concealed  its  feeble* 
ness  behind  the  pomp  and  faded  splendour  of  epic  or  tragic 
tradition.*  He  roughly  teUa  the  whole  versifying  crowd  that 
genius  alone  will  live  in  coming  ages.  The  purchased  applause 
of  the  recitation  ball  merely  gratifies  for  an  boor  the  vanity  of 
the  literaiy  trifler.  It  is  a  pity  for  his  fame  that  Martial  did 
not  always  maintain  this  tone  of  sincerity.  He  can  at  timea 
sell  his  flattery  to  the  basest  aod  most  stapid.  He  is  capable 
of  implying  a  comparison  of  the  frigid  pedantry  of  Silius 
Italious  to  the  majesty  irf  VirgiL' 

Fliny  was  a  friend  and  admirer  of  Martial,  and,  with  his 
usual  generoos  band,  be  made  the  poet  a  {uresent  when  he 
left  Some  for  ever  to  pass  bis  last  years  at  Bilbilia.*  The 
needy  epigrammatist  was  only  a  distant  observer,  or  hanger-on 
of  that  world  of  wealth  and  refinement  in  which  Pliny  was 
a  conspicuous  figure.  But  &om  both  Fliny  and  Martial  we 
g^  veiy  much  the  same  impression  of  the  literary  movement 
in  the  reign  of  Domitian.  Pliny  himself  is  perhaps  its  best 
representative  He  is  a  true  son  of  the  Soman  schoolB,  as 
they  bad  been  revived  and  strengthened  by  Vespasian,  for  a  life 
of  many  generations.  Pliny  does  not  think  slightly  of  the 
literary  efforts  of  his  own  day :  some  of  them  he  even  overrates. 
But  already  the  Boman  mind  bad  bent  ita  neck  to  that  thral- 
dom to  the  past,  to  that  routine  of  rhetorical  discipline,  which, 
along  with  other  causes,  produced  the  combination  of  ambitious 
effort  and  mediocre  performance  tiiat,  for  the  last  three  centuries 
of  the  Empire,  is  the  characteristic  of  all  literary  culture. 
Prom  bis  great  teacher  Qointilian  Fliny  had  imbibed  a  pro- 
found reverence  for  Cicero.*  Alike  in  his  career  of  hoooors 
vaA.  his  literary  pursuits,  be  loves  to  think  tliat  he  is  treading 
in  the  great  orator's  footsteps.  In  answer  to  a  taunt  of 
I£^:uluB,  he  once  boldly  avowed  his  preference  for  the  Ciceronian 
oratory  to  that  of  bis  own  day.  Demosthenes  is  also  some- 
times his  mode),  though  be  feels  keenly  the  difference  that 
separates  them.'  Indeed  his  reverence  for  Greece  as  the 
mother  of  letters,  art,  and  civic  life  was  one  of  Pliny's  sincerest 

>  Hut.  tL  flO.  lilnder's   JfartiaJ,    "  Chnmalagie   der 

■  tb.  iv.  14.  Kpkr.  Hut."  p.  flS. 

*  Plin.  A.  iiL  21.     lliii  book  b  *  Plin.  j^.  ir.  S,  4  ;  t.  12,  Mt  mihi 
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and  moBt  hocouiable  feelings.  To  a  man  who  had  been 
appoiiited  to  high  office  in  Greece  he  {treaches,  in  earaeat  tones, 
the  duty  of  reverence  for  that  gifted  race  wfaoee  age  was  con- 
secrated  by  the  memoriaB  of  its  glorious  prime.^  Pliny's  Greek 
Btadies  must  have  begun  very  early.  At  the  age  of  fourteen 
he  had  written  a  Qreek  tragedy,  for  which,  however,  he  modestly 
doee  not  claim  much  merit'  He  had  always  a  certain  taste 
fw  poetry,  bnt  it  seems  to  have  been  merely  the  taste  created 
(NT  enforced  by  the  constant  stady  of  the  poete  under  the 
gnumnarian.  Once,  while  detained  by  bad  weather  on  his  way 
back  from  military  service  in  Asia,  he  amused  himself  witii 
eompoaing  in  el^iac  and  heroic  verse.'  I^ter  in  his  career,  be 
published  a  volume  of  poems  in  hendecasyllabic  metre,  written 
on  various  occasions.  But  there  was  no  inspiration  behind 
these  conventional  exercises.  He  was  chiefly  moved  to  vrrite 
in  verse,  as  he  naively  confesses,  by  the  example  of  the  great 
orators  who  beguiled  their  leisure  in  this  way.  Among  his 
pablisbed  poems  there  were  some  with  a  flavour  of  Catullan 
lubricity,  which  offended  or  astonished  some  of  his  severer 
Mends,  who  thot^t  such  doubtful  lightness  unworthy  of  a 
grave  character  and  a  great  positdon.*  No  better  illustration 
could  be  found  of  Pliny's  incorrigible  conventionality  in  such 
things  than  the  defence  which  he  makes  of  his  suspected  verses 
to  Titius  Ariston."  It  is  to  Pliny  not  a  question  of  morals  or 
propriety.  The  ancient  models  are  to  be  followed,  not  only 
in  their  elevated,  but  in  their  looser  moods.  The  case  seems 
to  be  closed  when  Pliny  can  point  to  similar  literary  aberrations 
in  a  loi^  line  of  great  men  &om  Yarro  and  Virgil  and  Cicero 
to  Verginius  Kufua  and  the  divine  Nerva.' 

Pliny,  however,  though  vain  of  his  dexterity  in  these  trifles, 
probably  did  not  rate  them  very  hi^y.  It  was  to  oratorical 
fame  that  his  ambitioo  was  directed.  He  was  dissatisfied  with 
Uie  eloquence  of  his  own  day,  which,  to  use  the  words  of 
Renins,  sprang  at  the  throat  of  its  subject,  and  he  avowed 
himself  an  imitator  of  Cicero.  His  speeches,  even  for  the 
oentumviral  court,  were  worked  up  with  infinite  care,  although 


'  Plio.  A.  TiiL  24,  nrenm  gloriun  •  lb.  it.  11 ;  ef.   Or.   Tritl,  ii 
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with  too  self-cotuoions  an  aim  to  impreBS  an  audieooe.  We 
can  hardly  imogme  Cicero  or  Demoethenes  coldly  balancing 
their  bt>pe0  and  Sgnres  after  the  fashion  of  Pliny.  When  the 
great  oratorical  effort  was  over,  the  labour  was  renewed,  in  order 
to  make  the  speech  worthy  of  the  eyee  of  poeterity.  It  was 
revised  and  polished,  and  submitted  to  the  scrutiny  of  critical 
readers  for  sn^eetiona  of  emendation.^  Fliny  was  probably 
the  first  to  give  readings  of  epeediea  to  long-suffering  friends. 
We  hear  with  a  shudder  that  the  recital  of  the  Pwnegyrie,  was 
spread  over  three  days !  *  The  other  speeches  on  whiob  Pliny 
lavished  so  much  labour  and  thought,  have  perished,  as  they 
probably  deserved  to  perish.  The  Paaixgyric  was  preserved, 
and  became  the  parent  and  model  of  the  prostituted  rhetoric 
of  the  GnUic  renaissance  in  the  fourth  century,*  Pliny  was 
by  DO  means  a  despicable  literary  critic,  when  he  was  not 
paying  the  tribute  of  friendly  flattery  which  social  tyranny 
then  exacted.  He  could  sometimes  be  honestly  reserved  in  hie 
appreciation  of  a  friend's  dull  literary  efforts.*  But  in  his 
ideals  of  oratory,  he  seems  to  be  hopelessly  wrong.  There  are 
some  terse  and  epigrammatic  sentences  in  the  Pa-negyric,  which 
redeem  it  by  their  strong  sincerity.  But  Pliny's  canons  of 
oratorical  style  would  have  excited  the  ridicule  of  his  great 
models,  who  were  thinking  of  their  goal,  and  not  measuring 
every  pace  as  they  strained  towards  it.  Pliny's  theory  that  the 
mere  length  of  a  speech  is  a  great  element  in  its  exceUence,  that 
swift  directness  is  inartistic,  that  lingering  diffuseness  is  an 
oratorical  charm,  that  laboured  manufacture  of  tui^d  phiaaes 
may  produce  the  effect  of  the  impetuous  rush  of  Demosthenes 
and  Cicero  in  their  moments  of  inspiration,  makes  us  rather 
glad,  who  love  him,  that  we  have  not  more  of  Pliny's  oratory." 
It  is  by  his  letters  that  Pliny  has  lived,  and  will  live  on,  so 
long  as  men  care  to  know  the  inner  life  cf  the  great  ages  tJiat 
have  gone  before.  The  criticism,  which  is  so  quick  to  seise 
the  obvious  weaknesses  of  the  author  of  a  priceless  picture  of 
ancient  society,  seems  to  be  a  little  ongrateM.  We  could  for- 
give almost  any  failing  or  affectation  in  one  who  had  left  us  a 

1  Ep.  iii.  18,  ft ;  yii.  17.  '  Plin.  Ep.  iiL  15. 
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similar  levelatioii  of  aocie^  when  M.  Anrelins  was  holding 
back  the  Gennans  od  tiie  Dftnube,  or  when  Probus  was  sbatter- 
ii^  the  invBdeiB  of  the  third  centoiy.  The  letten  of  Cicero 
(^er  an  apparently  obTious  comparison,  which  may  be  used 
to  the  detriment  of  Pliny,  Yet  the  comparison  is  rather 
inept.  Cicero  was  a  man  of  affitirs  in  tiie  thick  of  a  great 
revolution,  and  his  letters  are  invaloable  to  the  etndent  of 
politics  at  a  great  crisLe  in  history.  But  in  the  calm  of 
Trajan's  reign,  a  letter-writer  had  to  seek  other  subjects  of 
interest  than  the  fortunes  of  the  state.  literature,  criticiam, 
the  beauties  of  nature,  the  simple  diarm  of  country  life, 
the  thousand  trivial  incidenta  and  eccentricities  of  an  over- 
ripe society  in  the  capital  of  the  world,  furnished  a  ready 
pen  uid  a  genial  imagination,  which  could  idealise  its  surround- 
ings, 'with  ampls  materials.  Pliny  is  by  some  treated  as  a 
mediocrity ;  but,  like  our  own  Horace  Walpole,  he  had  the  keen 
sense  to  see  that  social  routine  could  be  made  interestii^  and 
that  the  man  who  had  the  skill  to  do  so  might  make  himself 
bmous.  He  was  genuinely  interested  in  his  social  environ- 
ment. And  intense  interest  in  one's  subject  is  one  great  secret 
of  Uterary  success.  Phny  had  also  the  instinct  that,  if  a 
work  is  to  live,  it  must  have  a  select  distinction  of  st^le, 
which  may  be  criticised,  but  which  cannot  be  ignored.  He 
bad  the  laudable  ambition  to  put  his  thoughts  in  a  form  of 
aTtistio  grace  which  may  make  even  commonplace  attractive. 
So  good,  a  judge  as  the  late  Mr.  Paley  did  not  hesitate  to 
put  the  Latinity  of  Pliny  on  the  level  of  that  of  Cicero. 
Pliny's  Letters,  perhaps  even  more  than  the  masterpieces  of 
the  Augustine  age,  fascinated  the  taste  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries.  They  were  the  models  of  Symmachus  and  Sidonins, 
who  tried,  but  in  very  different  fashion,  to  do  for  their  age 
what  Pliny  did  for  his.* 

Like  his  imitators,  Sidonius  and  Symmachus,  Pliny  intended 
his  Letters  to  go  down  to  the  future  as  a  masterpiece  of  style, 
and  as  a  picture  of  his  age.  We  know  that  the  letters  v£  Sym- 
machus were  carefully  preserved  in  duplicate  by  his  scribes, 
jvobably  by  his  own  instructions,  although  they  were  edited 
and  published  by  his  son  only  after  his  death.*     Pliny,  like 
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Sidonins,  gave  bis  Letters  to  the  pnblic  in  successivB  portions 
dorii^  his  life.'  Like  SidonioB  too,  be  felt  tbat  be  had  not 
the  sustained  power  to  write  a  consecutive  history  of  his  time, 
and  the  Letters  of  both  are  probably  far  more  valaable.  PUny's 
first  book  opens  vrith  a  kind  of  dedication  to  Septicius  Clams, 
who  waa  the  patron  of  Soetonius,  and  who  rose  to  be  prae- 
torian prefect  under  Hadrian.*  Pliny  appear^  to  dinftlMm  any 
order  or  principle  of  arrangement  in  these  books,  but  this 
is  the  device  of  an  artistic  ne^l^nce.  Yet  it  has  been 
proved  by  the  prince  of  European  scholaie  in  our  day  that 
both  as  to  date  and  subject  matter,  Pliny's  Letters  reveal 
signs  of  the  most  careful  arrangement.  The  books  were 
published  separately,  a  common  practice  down  to  the  end  of 
Roman  literary  history.  The  same  subject  reappears  in  the 
same  book  or  the  next*  Groups  of  letters  dealing  with  the 
same  matter  are  found  in  their  natural  order  in  successive 
books.  The  proof  ia  made  even  clearer  by  the  silence  or 
the  express  references  to  Pliny's  iamily  rdations.  Finally,  the 
older  men,  who  fill  the  stage  in  the  earlier  Letters,  disappear 
towards  the  end ;  while  a  younger  generation,  a  Salinator  or  a 
Ummidius  Quadratus,  are  only  heard  of  in  the  later.  Men  of 
Pliny's  own  age,  like  Tacitus  or  Comutus  TertuUus,  meet  us 
from  first  to  last  The  dates  at  which  the  various  books  were 
published  have  been  fixed  with  tolerable  certainty.  It  is 
enough  for  our  present  purpose  to  say  that  the  earliest  letter 
belongs  to  Uie  reign  of  Nerva,  and  the  ninth  book  vras  probably 
given  to  the  world  a  year  or  two  before  the  writer  was  ap- 
pointed by  Trt^an  to  the  office  of  imperial  legate  of  Bithynia.* 
It  is  easy,  as  we  have  said,  and  apparently  congenial  to 
some  writers,  to  dwell  on  the  vanity  and  self-complacency  of 
the  writer  of  these  letters.  By  some  he  seems  to  be  r^arded 
chiefiy  as  a  poseur.  To  discover  the  weaknesses  of  Pliny  is 
no  great  feat  of  criticism :  they  are  on  the  surface.  But 
"securus  judicat  orbis  terrarum,"  and  Pliny  has  borne  the 
scrutiny  of  the  great  judge.  Men  of  his  own  race  and  age, 
who  spoke  and  wrote  the  most  finished  Latin,  awarded  him 
the  palm  of  exquisite  style.     But  Pliny  has  many  qualities  of 

'  Momms.    Plia.    (Tr.)    p.    2;    o£       1;  Haci,  AmKoiu,  p.  87. 
Hunny,  SchrifttUllir,  etc.  p.  IB.  '  Momnii.  PliTi.p.  i. 

*.Plui.^.i.li  TiL28;  1.16;  yiii.         •  76.  pp.  7,  24  j  TBuffel,  S  386,  1. 
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the  heart,  which  should  cover  a  multitnde  of  sins,  even  more 
serious  than  any  with  which  he  is  charged.  He  had  the  great 
gift  of  loyal  friendflhip,  and  he  had  its  usual  reward  in  a 
moltitude  of  fiienda.  It  has  been  regretted  that  Pliny  does  " 
not  deal  with  serious  questions  of  politica  and  pbiloaophy, 
that  his  Letters  rather  skini  the  surface  of  social  life,  and 
leave  its  deeper  problems  untouched.  Pliny  himself  would 
probably  have  accepted  this  criticiBm  as  a  compliment  The 
mass  of  men  are  little  occupied  with  insoluble  questions. 
And  Pliny  has  probably  deserved  better  of  posterity  by  leaving 
us  a  vivid  picture  of  the  ordinary  Ufe  of  his  time  or  of  his 
class,  rather  than  an  analysis  of  its  spiritual  distresses  Etnd 
maladies.  We  have  enough  of  that  in  Seneca,  in  M.  Aurelius, 
Bud  in  Lucian.  Of  the  variety  and  vividness  of  Pliny's 
sketches  of  social  life  there  can  never  be  any  question.  But 
our  gratitude  will  he  increased  if  we  compare  his  Letters  with 
the  collections  of  his  imitatore,  Symmachus  and  Sidonius,  whose 
arid  pages  are  seldom  turned  by  any  but  a  few  curious  and 
weary  students.  Martial,  in  his  way,  is  perhaps  even  more 
clear-cut  and  minute  in  his  portraiture.  But  Martial  is  essen- 
tially a  wit  of-  the  town,  viewing  its  vices,  follies,  and  fashions 
with  the  eye  of  a  keen,  but  rather  detached  observer.  Li 
reading  Pliny's  Letters,  we  feel  ourselves  introduced  into  the 
heart  of  that  society  in  its  better  hours ;  and,  above  all,  we  seem 
to  be  transported  to  thoee  quiet  provincial  towns  and  secluded 
country  seats  where,  if  life  was  duller  and  tamer  than  it  was 
in  the  capital,  the  days  passed  in  a  quiet  content,  unsoUcited 
by  the  stormier  passions,  in  orderly  refinement,  in  kindly 
relations  with  country  neighbours,  and  amid  the  unfading 
charm  of  old-world  pieties  and  the  witchery  of  nature. 

Fliny  has  also  done  a  great  service  in  preserving  a  memorial 
<A  the  literary  tone  and  habits  of  his  time.  Even  in  that 
age  of  fertile  production  and  too  enthusiastic  appreciation, 
Pliny,  like  Seneca  and  Statius,  has  a  feeling  that  the  love 
for  things  of  the  mind  was  waning.^  And  he  deemed  it 
an  almost  religious  duty,  as  Symmachus  and  Sidonius  did 
more  than  three  centuries  after  him,  to  arouse  the  flf^ging 
interest  in   letters,  and   to  reward    even    third-rate    literary 
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effort  with  exuberant  praise.  He  avows  that  it  is  a  matter 
of  duty  to  admire  and  venerate  any  performance  in  a  field 
BO  difficult  aa  that  of  letters.*  Yet  Pliny  was  not  by  aaj 
means  devoid  of  critical  honesty  and  acumen.  He  could 
be  a  severe  judge  of  his  own  style.  He  expects  candid 
criticism  from  his  friends,  and  receives  it  with  gratitude  and 
good  temper.*  This  is  to  him,  indeed,  the  practical  purpose  of 
readings  before  final  publication.  He  made  emendations  and 
excisions  in  the  Histories  of  Tacitus,  which  the  great  author 
had  submitted  for  his  revision.'  In  his  correspondence  with 
Tacitus,  there  is  a  curious  mixture  of  vanity  along  with  a  dear 
recf^nition  of  his  friend's  immense  superiority  of  genius,  and 
a  sure  prescience  of  his  immortal  fame.  He  is  proud  to  hear 
their  names  coupled  as  chiefs  of  contemporaiy  literature,* 
and  he  cherishee  the  hope  that,  united  by  loyal  friendship 
in  life,  they  will  go  down  together  to  a  remote  future. 
When,  in  the  year  106,  Tacitus  had  asked  him  for  an  account 
of  the  elder  Pliny's  death,  in  the  great  eruption  of  Vesuvius, 
Pliny  expressed  a  firm  belief  that  the  book  on  which  Tacitus 
was  then  engaged  was  destined  to  an  enduring  fiuna*  He 
was  not  quite  so  confident  as  to  the  immortality  of  Martial's 
work,'  although  he  appreciates  to  the  full  Martial's  brilliant  and 
pungent  wit.  On  the  other  hand,  writing  to  a  friend  about  the 
death  of  Silius  Italicus,  be  frankly  recognises  that  the  Epic  of 
the  Funic  War  is  a  work  of  industry  rather  than  of  genius.^  Yet 
he  cannot  allow  the  author  of  this  dull  mechanical  poem  to 
pass  away  without  soma  record  of  his  career.^  The  death  at 
seventy-five  of  the  last  surviving  consular  of  the  Neronian 
a^  of  the  consul  in  whose  year  of  office  the  tyranny  of  Nero 
closed,  inspired  a  feeling  of  pathos  which  was  probably  geauine, 
in  spite  of  the  rather  pompous  and  pedantic  expression  of  it. 
And  although  he  wrote  the  Punica,  a  work  which  was  almost 
buried  till  the  fifteenth  century,^  Silius  was  probably  a  not 
uninteresting  person.    He  had  been  a  delator  under  Nero,  and 

'  Plin.  ^  vL  17,  g  5.  Umsn  scripsit  Unqoun  ew«at  fattin. 

»  7*  ^  !«'  ''"^'i  '  -^  "'■  ^'  •<="'»***  o»nniM  m^on 

lb.  TtL  10 ;  Till.  7.  wa\  onim  ineeiuo. 

•  Jl.  viL  20  ;  U.  28,  «d  hoc  mum  ,  „  _,     ..   „     .       „.^   ...  „ 

'■TVitaB  u  u  Plinina  t"  '  ^^  TU.  63  ;  Tw.  Sufc  ui.  S6. 

»  lb.  y\.  16.  2.  >  V.  Teuffel,  Jt  Lit  8  316,  n.  6,  ind 

*Ib.vx.  21,  S,  %t  non  srunt  aetarnk  the  opiuiooa  coUeotod  b;  KftTor,  Plitk 

que  Mriptit ;  noa  eront  fortwM ;  ille  iiL  p.  120. 
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had  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  YiteUins,  but  he  koew  how  to 
redeem  his  character  under  the  Flavian  dynasty,  and  he  had 
filled  the  proconaolate  of  Asia  with  some  credit^  Henc^orth 
he  enjoyed  the  lettered  ease  and  social  deference  which  were 
the  privilege  of  his  class  for  centuries.  He  retired  finally 
to  the  shores  of  Campania,  where,  moving  from  one  villa  to 
another,  and  surrounding  himself  with  books  and  gems  of 
art,  his  life  flowed  away  undisturbed  by  the  agony  of  Bome 
in  the  last  terror  of  the  Caesars.  Among  his  many  estates 
be  was  the  proud  owner  of  one  of  Cicero's  villas,  and  of  the 
ground  where  Vii^  sleeps.  He  used  to  keep  the  great  poet's 
birthday  with  a  scrupulous  piety,  and  he  always  approached 
his  tomb  as  a  holy  place.  This  apparently  placid  and  fortunate 
life  was,  like  bo  many  in  those  days,  ended  by  a  voluntary 
death.'  Silius  Italicus,  in  his  life  and  in  his  end,  is  a  true  type 
of  a  generation  which  could  bend  before  the  storm  of  despotism, 
and  save  itself  often  by  ignominious  arts,  whidi  could  recover 
its  dignity  and  self-respect  in  the  pursuit  of  literary  ideals, 
and,  at  the  last,  assert  the  right  to  shake  oET  the  burden  of 
existence  when  it  became  too  heavy. 

Hiny's  theory  of  life  is  clearly  stated  in  the  Letters,  and  it 
was  evidently  acted  on  by  a  great  number  of  the  class  to  which 
he  belonged.'  The  years  of  vigorous  youth  should  be  given  to 
the  service  of  the  state,  in  pursuing  the  well-marked  and  care- 
fully-graduated career  of  honours,  or  in  the  strenuous  oratorical 
strife  of  the  law  courts.  The  leisure  of  later  years  mig^t  be 
portioned  out  between  social  duty,  the  pleasures  or  the  cares 
of  a  rural  estate,  and  the  cultivation  of  literary  taste  by  reading 
and  imitation  of  the  great  masters.  The  last  was  the  most 
imperioos  duty  of  all,  for  those  with  any  literary  gifts,  because 
charm  of  style  gives  the  one  hope  of  surviving  the  wreck  of 
time ;  *  for  mere  cultivated  &cillty,  as  the  most  refined  and 
creditable  way  of  filling  up  the  vacant  spaces  of  life^  Even  if 
lasting  &me  was  beyond  one's  reach,  it  was  something  to  be 
able  to  give  pleasure  to  ui  audience  of  cultivated  friends  at 
ig,  and  to  enjoy  the  triumph  of  an  hour.     There  must 


'  Plin.  ^.  iii.  7,  8.  *  Plinj,  Ep.  Iv.  23,  8.    For  a  Bimaar 

idMt   in.  the  fifth  centmy,  v.  Soman 

*  V.  MBfOr,  PItN.  UL  p.  114,  for  ■      Sodely   in   On    Latt   Century  of  lAt 
lamsd  nota   on  suicida  in  the  eul;       Wftem  Empin,  y.  lSS(lstM.). 
Empire.  *  Flin.  ^  t.  S,  S  1. 
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h&ve  been  many  r  literary  coterie  who,  if  they  fed  one  another's 
vanity,  alao  encounged  literary  ideals,  and  hinted  gentle  mti- 
cism,^  in  that  polite  delicacy  of  phrase  in  which  the  Soman 
was  alwajra  an  adept  One  of  these  literary  circles  stands  oat 
in  Pliny's  pages.  At  least  two  of  its  members  had  held  great 
office.  Aiiias  Antoninus,  the  maternal  grand&ther  of  the 
Emperor  Antoainns  Plus,*  bad  twice  borne  Uie  consulship 
with  antique  dignity,  and  shown  himself  a  model  governor  as 
proconsul  of  Asia.'  He  was  devoted  to  Greek  literature,  and 
seems  to  have  preferred  to  compose  in  that  languaga  We 
need  not  accept  literally  Pliny's  praises  of  his  Atticism,  and 
of  the  grace  and  sweetness  of  his  Greek  ep^rams.  But  he 
seems  to  have  had  a  &cility  which  Hiny  tortured  his  ingenuity 
in  vain  to  imitate  with  the  poorer  resources  of  the  Latin 
tongue.*  Amoi^  the  friends  of  Antoninus  was  Yestricius 
Spurinna,  who  had  defended  Placentia  for  Otho,  who  was 
twice  consul  under  Domitian,  and  was  selected  by  Tn^an  to 
command  the  troops  in  a  campaign  in  Gtennany.'  This  digni- 
fied veteran,  who  had  passed  apparently  untAinted  through  the 
reigns  of  the  worst  emperors,  varied  and  lightened  the  ordinary 
routine  of  his  old  age  by  the  composition  of  lyrics,  both  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  whidi  seemed  to  his  admirers  to  have  a 
singular  sweetness.  Sentius  Augurinus,  a  familiar  Mend  of 
the  two  consolars,  was  also  a  brilliant  verse  writer,*  who  could 
enthral  Pliny  by  a  recitation  lasting  for  three  days,  although 
the  fact  that  Pliny  was  the  sabject  of  one  of  the  poems  may 
account  for  the  patience  or  the  pleasure.  One  of  Pliny's 
dearest  friends  was  Passennus  Paullus,  who  claimed  kindred 
with  the  poet  Piopertius,  and,  at  any  rate,  came  from  the 
same  town  in  TJmbria.  Passennus  has  been  cruelly  treated  l^ 
Time,  if  his  lyric  efforts  recalled,  as  we  are  asked  to  believe, 
the  literary  graces  of  his  ancestor,  and  even  those  of  Horace.^ 
Yetgilius  Bomanus  devoted  himself  to  comedy,  and  was  thought 
to  have  reproduced  not  unworthily  the  delicate  charms  of 
Menander  and  Terence,  as  well  as  the  scathing  invective  of  older 

'  For  ■  good  sxample  of.  Plin.  Sp.  ^    L   6 ;    ii.    7  ;    iiL    1,    aonbit  vt 

iii  IG.  q^uidem   ntnqiu  iisfcna.   lyn  doctif- 

'  CapitoL  AtU.  P.  1.  »Dt&.     Spomiii  wu  77,  at  ths  data  of 

'  Plin.  Bp.  IT.  S.  thijIetter,A.ii.lD]-103;Uomini.p.ll. 

*  /*.  IT.  18 ;  of.  TiiL  1.  *  Plin.  ^.  it.  27  ;  of.  ix.  8. 

'  Tic.  BUt.  ii  11 ;  iL  18,  88  ;  Plin.  '  /6.  tL  16  ;  ii.  22. 
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Gieek  masteis  of  the  art.'  But  there  were  otfaeis  of  PIiht's 
ciTcle  who  essayed  a  loftier  and  weightier  style.  Probably  tiie 
foremoet  of  these  was  Titinius  Capito,  who,  as  an  inscriptioii 
records,'  had  held  high  civil  office  under  Domitian,  Nerva,  and 
Trajan.  He  was  an  enthusiastic  patron  of  letters,  and  readily 
offered  his  halls  to  literary  friends  for  their  recitations,  which 
be  attended  with  punctilious  politeness.  Cherishing  the 
memory  of  the  great  men  of  the  Bepublic,  the  Cassii,  the 
Bmti,  and  the  Catoa,  he  composed  a  work  on  the  death  of  the 
noble  victimB  of  the  Tenor.'  He  tried  in  vain  to  draw  Pliny 
into  the  field  of  historical  composition.*  But  the  man  who 
thought  more  of  style  and  graceful  charity  than  of  troth,  was 
not  the  man  to  write  the  history  of  such  a  time  He  has  done 
a  much  greater  service  in  providing  priceless  materials  for  die 
reconstruction  of  its  social  history.  Ganinius  Bufus  was  a 
neighbour  of  Pliny  at  Gomo.''  He  was  one  of  those  for  whom 
the  charms  of  country  life  had  a  dai^erous  aedoction.  His 
villa,  with  its  colonnades, "  where  it  was  always  spring,"  the 
abining  levels  of  the  lake  beneath  his  verandah,  the  water 
course  with  its  emerald  banks,  the  baths  and  spacious  balls, 
all  these  delights  seem  to  have  relaxed  the  literary  energy  and 
ambition  of  tiieir  master.  Caninius  meditated  the  composition 
of  a  Greek  epic  on  the  Dacian  wars  of  Trajan.'  But  he  was 
probably  one  of  those  lingering,  dilatory  writers  who  meet  us  in 
Martial,^  waiting  for  the  fii-e  from  heaven  which  never  comes. 
The  intractable  roughness  of  barbarian  names,  which,  as  Pliny 
eo^este,  might  have  been  eluded  by  a  Homeric  licence  in 
quantity,  was  probably  not  the  only  difficulty  of  Caninius. 

Among  the  literary  friends  of  Pliny,  a  much  more  import- 
ant penon  than  Caninius  was  Suetonius,  but  Suetonius  was 
apparently  long  paralysed  by  title  same  cautious  hesitation  to 
challenge  the  verdict  of  the  public.  A  younger  man  than 
Pliny,*  Suetonius  was  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends.     They 

>  Plin.  Ep.  tL  21.  wiltiugtitM,  of.  Sidon.  ApoU.  ^.  it.  S!. 

■ ■   —     "'.801.     E«wu  •PHn.  ffii.L8. 

'      "      ■  •  JJ.  Tili  4  ;  LC.  88. 

— T- ,    - '  lUrt.  iv.  3S  1  Ti  1*. 

;,  pp.  91,  88,  116.  '  Monun*.  flMLp.  18,  pnla  bit  birth 

-  i-iiD.  &.  L  17  ;  Tiu.  IZ     Ct  a  in  77  a.d.  ;  but  cf  Mac*,  p.  86,  who 

Fumins,  who  wrote  ■   history  of  th«  pUces  it  in  tha  jtax  89  ;  lee  too  Petar, 

Tictinu  of  N«ro,  Plin.  Ep.  t.  6.     H«  Qetch.    LUi.  ii.  87.     Tha  indicitiona 

dM  eire.  106,  Hae^  p.  82.  in  Snet  are  DanuL  jdL  ;  HI  Ontmm. 

*  Plin.  Sp.  T.  8.    For  rimilu  uu-  ir. ;  Iftro,  Mi.  . 
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both  belonged  to  that  circle  which  Duised  the  senatorial  tradi- 
tion and  the  hatred  of  the  imperial  tyrants.^  The  life  of 
Suetonius  was  not  very  effectual  or  brilliant,  from  a  worldly 
point  of  view.  Although  born  within  the  rank  to  which  every 
distiuction  was  open,'  ho  was  a  man  of  modest  and  retiring 
tastes,  devoted  to  quiet  research,  and  destitute  of  the  eager 
ambition  and  vigorous  self-assertion  which  are  necessary  for 
splendid  success.  He  was  probably  for  some  years  a  professor 
of  grammar.'  He  made  a  half-hearted  attempt  to  gain  a  foot- 
ing at  the  bar.  In  101  A.D.  he  obtained  a  military  tribunate, 
through  FUny's  influence,  but  speedily  renounced  his  com- 
mand.* Henceforth  he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  that  his- 
torical research,  which,  if  it  has  not  won  for  him  any  dazzling 
fkme,  has  made  historical  students,  in  spite  of  some  reserva- 
tions as  to  his  sources,  his  debtors  for  all  time.  Pliny  had  the 
greatest  esteem  for  Suetonius,  and  was  always  ready  to  be- 
friend him,  whether  it  were  in  the  purchase  of  a  quiet  little 
retreat  near  Home,*  or  in  obtaining  for  the  childless  antiquary 
the  (Tus  trium  liberorum  hum  Trajan."  The  two  men  were 
bound  to  one  another  by  many  tastes  and  sympathies,  not  the 
least  strong  being  a  curious  superstition,  which  infected,  as  we 
shall  see  in  a  later  chapter,  even  the  most  vigorous  minds  of 
that  age.  Suetonius  had  (mce  a  dieam  which  seemed  to 
portend  failure  in  some  l^al  cause  in  which  he  was  engt^ed. 
He  sought  the  aid  of  Fliny  to  obtain  an  adjournment  Fliny 
does  not  question  the  reality  of  such  warnings,  but  merely 
suggests  a  more  cheering  interpretation  of  the  vision.' 
Although  devoted  to  research,  and  a  most  laborious  student, 
the  bi<^7apher  of  the  Caesars  was  strangely  tardy  in  letting  his 
productions  see  the  light  In  106,  he  had  been  long  engaged 
on  a  work,  which  was  probably  the  De  Viris  Illust'ribaa?  Pliny 
assailed  him  with  bantering  reproaches  on  his  endless  use  of 
the  file,  and  begs  him  to  publish  without  delay.  From  several 
indications,  it  appears  that  the  lingering  volume  did  not  appear 
till  113.'     It  was  not  till  the  year  118,  when  Hadrian  arrived 

'  Haci,   p.   SS  ;   Peter,   iL   6S  ;   cf.  beiDD  SS,  snd  Fliny  85  yean  of  igs,  v. 

Eran*e,  Da  Suttim.  FotUVmt.  JIm?,  p.  GO. 

■  For  the  nnthoritiri,  v.  Msci,  p.  29.  *  Plin.  Ad  Traj.  94 ;  cf.  Msej,  p.  EO. 

•  FromS?  tolOl  A.D.,  ii.  pp.  68-67.  ^  Plin.  ^  i.  18. 

*  Flin.  ^.  iiL  8.  »  M»o*,   p.    68  ;   Plin,   Ep.   v.   10 ; 
'  lb.  L  2i  ;  of  the  year  97.     On  the  Komme,  Phn.  p.  18. 

imaniiig   oF  eoiUvJirrnalU,    Bnetoniua  *  Maci,  p.  69. 
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&om  the  Eaat  after  his  acceseion,  that  SuetoniuB  attained  the 
rank  of  one  of  the  imperial  8ecreta]7ship&^  Pliny  in  all  piob- 
^nlity  bad  died  some  years  before  the  elevation  of  his  frieod. 
Bat  although  the  dawn  of  a  new  age  of  milder  and  leas 
soBt»cioQa  government  had,  for  the  first  time  since  Augustus, 
left  men  free  to  compose  a  trae  record  of  the  past,  and  even 
to  vilify  the  early  Caesars,'  the  great  mass  of  cultivated  men 
in  Pliny's  time,  as  in  the  days  of  Ausooins  and  Sidonius,  were 
devoted  to  poetry.  The  chief  cause  in  givii^  this  direction  to 
the  Soman  mind  was  undoubtedly  the  system  pursued  in  the 
achoola  In  the  first  century,  as  in  the  fifth,  the  formative 
years  of  boyhood  were  devoted  almost  entirely  to  the  study  of 
the  poets.  The  subject-matter  of  their  masterpieces  was  not 
selected  by  the  accomplished  grammarian,  who  was  often 
a  man  of  learning,  and  sometimes  a  man  of  taste ;  and  the 
reading  of  poetry  was  made  the  text  for  disquisitions  on 
geography  and  astronomy,  on  mythology  or  the  antiquities 
of  religious  ritual  and  constitutional  lore.'  But  style 
and  expression  were  always  of  foremost  interest  in  these 
studies.  The  ear  of  the  South  has  always  felt  the  charm  of 
ihythDiical  or  melodious  speech,  with  a  keenness  of  pleasure 
generally  denied  te  our  colder  temperament.  And  the  Augustan 
age  had,  in  a  single  generation,  performed  miracles,  under 
Greek  inspiration,  in  moulding  the  Latin  tongue  to  be  the 
apt  vehicle  of  every  mood  of  poetic  feeling.  That  inspired 
band  of  writers,  whose  call  it  was  to  glorify  the  dawn  of  a 
'  world-wide  empire  and  the  ancient  achievements  of  the  Latin 
race,*  rose  to  the  full  height  of  their  vocation.  They  were 
conscious  tb^  tbey  were  writing  for  distant  provinces  won 
ftom  barbarism,  and  for  a  remote  posterity,*  They  discovered 
and  revealed  resources  in  the  langu^e,  hitherto  undreamt  of. 
They  wedded  to  ite  native  dignity  and  strength  a  brilliancy, 
an  easy  grace  and  sprigbtliness,  which  positively  ravished  the 
ear  of  the  street  boys  in  Pompeii,  or  of  the  rude  dweller  on 
the  Tanais  or  the  Baetis."  In  his  own  lifetime  Yirgil  became 
a  popular  hero.     His  Eclogues  were  chanted  on  the  stage ; 

■  H>c£,  p.  90.     For  ths  disgnce  of  '  Vii^.  Atn^  ri.  848  «q. 
flMtonin^  r.  3p.rL  Badr.  li  2.                    ,  o,_  j.^_  (^   jgg  .  ^or.  Carm.  ii. 

■  See   JEomnn  Soei^y   in   tht   Latt  '  ^  "^ 
CentvTV  o/IAe  Wattm  Empin,  p.  348 
•q.  (Irt  ed.). 
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verses  of  the  Aeneid  can  still  be  seen,  along  with  Tereee  of 
PropGrtiaa,  ecrawled  on  the  walla  of  Caropaoian  towns.  Vii^ 
when  he  visited  Borne,  was  mobbed  by  admiring  crowds.  When 
his  poetry  was  recited  in  the  theatre,  the  whole  audience  rose 
to  their  feet  as  if  to  salnt«  the  emperor.^  He  had  the  doubts 
but  significant  honour  of  being  recited  by  Alexandrian  hoys  at 
the  coarse  oigies  of  a  Trimalchio.'  Never  was  a  worthy  fame 
80  rapidly  and  splendidly  won :  seldom  has  literaiy  fame  and 
influence  been  so  lasting. 

The  Flavian  age  succeeded  to  this  great  heritage.  Already 
there  were  ominous  sigos  of  a  decay  of  or^inality  and  force,  of 
decadence  in  the  language  itael£*  l^e  controversy  between 
the  lovers  of  the  new  and  the  lovers  of  the  archaic  style  waa 
raging  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  and  can  be  still  followed  in 
the  Dt  Oratoriime  of  Tacitus,  or  even  in  the  verses  of  Martial.* 
Already  the  taste  for  Enniua  and  the  prae-Ciceronian  oratory  had 
set  in,  for  the  dialect  of  the  heroes  of  the  Funic  Wars,  even  for 
"  the  Latin  of  the  Twelve  Tables,"  '  a  taste  which  was  destined 
to  produce  its  Dead  Sea  fruit  in  the  age  of  the  Antonines.  But 
whoever  nught  cavil  at  Cicero,'  no  one  ever  questioned  the 
pre-eminence  of  Virgil,  and  be  and  his  contemporaries  were 
still  the  models  of  a  host  of  imitators.  The  mass  of  facile 
talent,  thrown  back  on  itself  by  the  loss  of  ^e  republican 
life  and  public  interests,  fascinated  from  earliest  infancy  by 
the  haunting  cadences  of  the  grand  style,  rushed  into  verse- 
writing,  to  beguile  long  hours  of  idleness,  or  to  woo  a  shadowy 
fame  at  an  afternoon  recital,  with  a  more  shadowy  hope  of 
future  fiime.  The  grand  style  was  a  charmer  and  deceiver.  It 
was  such  a  perfect  instrument,  it  was  so  protean  in  its  various 
power,  it  was  so  abundant  in  its  resources,  that  a  man  of  third- 
rate  powers  and  thin  commonplace  imagination,  who  had  been 
trained  in  skilful  manipulation  of  consecrated  phrase,  might 
for  the  moment  delude  himself  and  his  friends  by  faint  echoes 
of  the  music  of  the  golden  age. 
■  Tm.  Dt  Or.  IS,  MiditiB  in  tbeatro 
Vii^lii    vanibiu    aarreiit 


_j. For  Hadrim's  preference  of 

Patron.  Sat.  S8.  Bnniiu  toTirKil,  etc,  v.  Spart  Hadr. 


•  Plin.  Ep.  iiL  18,  4 ;  viiL  12,  1 J  o.  16  ;  A.  QeU.  su.  2  ;  lUai,  p.  M  , 

cf.   Seneca's  oomplaiiita  of  bit  time,  Hutha,  MoraiitU*  Btnn.  p.  184. 

Ep.  95,  g  23  ;  100 ;  Petrou.  S8-1.  •  Sen.  Ep.  114,  §  13,  duodadm  teba- 

)^*  Tao.  Dial,  de  Or.  20  ;  Mart.  t.  10  ;  lu  loquautur. 

at  Suet.  Odav.  86,  Cacozelos  et  anti-  *  Tao.  DidL  dt  Or.  20. 
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The  brilliancy  of  inherited  phrase  concealed  the  poverty  of 
the  literary  Bmateur'B  fancy  &oin  himsell  And,  even  if  he 
were  not  deluded  about  his  own  povera,  the  practice  in  Bkilfnl 
handling  of  literary  eymbols,  which  was  acquired  in  Uie  schoola, 
furnished  a  refined  amusement  for  a  too  ample  leisure.  It  is 
clear  &om  the  dialogue  De  Oratoribaa,  and  &om  Pliny's  Letters, 
that  the  meditative  life,  surrounded  by  the  quiet  charm  of  staream 
and  woodland,  far  from  the  din  and  strife  and  social  routine  of 
the  great  city,'  atbacted  many  people  much  more  than  the 
greatest  oratorical  triamphs  in  the  centnmviral  court,  which, 
after  all,  were  so  pale  and  bourgeois  beside  the  glories  of  the 
great  ages  of  oratory.  And  although  Aper,  in  the  Dialogue  of 
Tacitus,  sneers  at  the  solitary  and  unsocial  toil  of  the  poet, 
rewarded  by  a  short-lived  auccis  cte^ime*  there  can  be  no 
doabt  that  the  ambition  to  cut  a  figure,  even  for  a  day,  was 
a  powerful  inspiration  at  a  time  when  the  ancient  avenues  to 
fame  had  been  closed. 

It  was  to  satisfy  such  ambitions  that  Domitian  founded  the 
quinquennial  competition  on  the  Capitol,  in  the  year  86  a.d.,' 
as  well  as  the  annual  festival  in  honour  of  Minerva  on  the 
Alt»n  Mount  A  simikr  festival,  for  the  cultivation  of  Qreek 
poetry,  had  been  established  at  Naples  in  honour  of  Augustus, 
at  which  Statins  had  won  the  crown  of  corn-ears.*  And  Nero 
had  founded  another,  apparently  only  for  his  own  glorification.' 
The  festival  established  by  Domitian  was  more  important  and 
enduring.  The  judges  were  taken  from  the  priestly  colleges, 
and,  amid  a  concoorse  of  the  highest  functionaries  of  the  state, 
the  successful  poet  received  his  crown  at  the  hands  of  the 
emperor.  The  prospect  of  such  a  distinction  drew  competdtora 
from  distant  provincial  parts.  It  ia  a  carious  illnstratios  of 
the  power  and  the  skill  of  the  literary  discipline  of  the  schools 
chat,  twice  within  a  few  yeara,  the  crown  of  oak  leaves  was 
won  by  boys  under  fourteen  years  of  age.  The  verses  of  one 
of  them  may  still  be  read  upon  his  tomb.' 

But  these  infrequent  chances  of  distinction  could  not  suffice 

1  T»c,  De  Or.  12.  wm  the  first  of  the  kind.      It  «■« 

'  lb.  6,  10.  called  "KeronU," 

•  Snet  Dim.  vr,  *  Or.    2B08,    to    L,    VU.    Padeni, 

*  Stat.  T.  3,  226;  ef.  Suet  Clavd.  created  "oj  his  fellow-citiz«iia  In  a.D. 
zi  A  Greek  comedy  in  honour  of  110.  He  wm  only  13.  v.  Tenffel, 
Oermanicns  mi  performtd.  g  S14,  n.  4  ;  FriedL  Sittwftidt,  Ui.  p. 

'  Suet.  Ntr.  ziL     SDetoaiaa  uys  it      S21. 
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for  the  crowd  of  eager  composers.  In  those  days,  although  the 
bookselling  trade  was  extensive  and  vigorous,  there  was  no 
organised  publishii^  system  by  vhich  a  new  work  could  be 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  public.'  The  aathor  bad  to 
advertiaa  himself  by  giving  readings,  to  which  he  invited  bis 
friends,  and  by  distributing  copies  of  bis  book.  The  mania 
for  recitation  was  the  theme  of  satirists  from  the  days  of 
Horace  to  the  days  of  Epictetus.'  Martial  comically  describee 
the  frenzied  poet  torturing  his  friends  day  and  n^ht,  pursuing 
them  Ax)iQ  the  bath  to  the  dining-room,  and  spreading  a 
solitude  around  him.'  Juvenal  congratulates  his  friend  on 
escaping  to  the  country  from  the  hoarse  reciter  of  a  fr^d 
Theseid.*  In  the  bohemian  scenes  of  Petronius,  the  inveterate 
versifier,  who  will  calmly  finish  a  passage,  after  being  cast 
ashore  from  a  shipwreck,  makes  himself  a  nuisance  by  his 
recitations  in  the  baths  and  porticoes  of  Croton,  and  is  very 
properly  stoned  by  a  crowd  of  street  boys.*  No  aspect  of 
social  life  is  more  prominent  in  the  I^etters  of  Pliny  t^an  the 
reading  of  new  works,  epics,  or  lyrics,  histories,  or  speeches, 
before  fashionable  assemblies.  A  liberal  p^ron  like  Titinius 
Capito  would  sometimes  lend  a  hall  for  the  purposa  But  the 
reciter  had  many  expenses,  from  the  hire  of  chairs  to  the 
fees  to  freedmen  and  slaves,  who  acted  as  claqueurs.  In 
the  circle  of  a  man  like  Pliny,  to  attend  these  gatherings  was 
a  sacred  duty  both  to  letters  and  to  friendship.  In  a  year 
when  there  was  a  more  than  usually  abundant  crop  of  poets, 
the  eager  advocate  could  boast  that  he  had  failed  no  one,  even 
in  the  month  when  the  courts  were  busiest.*  Doubtless,  many 
of  the  fashionable  idlers,  who  dawdled  away  their  time  in  the 
many  resorts  devoted  to  gossip  and  scandal,  were  glad  to  show 
themselves  in  the  crowd.  Old  friends  would  consider  it  a 
duty  to  support  and  enconr^e  the  budding  literary  ambition 
of  a  young  aspirant  of  their  set  Some  sincere  lovers  of 
literary  art  would  be  drawn  by  a  genuine  interest  and  a  wish 
to  maintain  the  literary  tradition,  which  was  already  betraying 
signs  of  weakness  and  decay.     But,  to  a  great  many,  this  duty, 

>  Plin.  Bp.  rL  2;  ut.  11.  2;  Mirt.  *  . 

tIL  S.  Cr.  Utaanj,  Schrifut.  u.  Biiehh.  t 
ii.  p.  24  Bqg. 

'  Epiot  liL  28,  g  11.  * 

■  Hsit.  iiL  U,  4G ;  W.  81.  27  ; 
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sdded  to  the  endless  roand  of  other  social  ohligations,  was 
evidently  becoming  repnlsire  and  weaiiaome.^     Pliny  could 
listen    with    delight  and  admiration   to   Sentius  Augutinufl 
recitiDg  hifl  poeiuB  for  three  long  days.*     He  woold  calmly 
expect  his  own  friends  to  listen  for  as  many  days  to  a  whole 
Tolmne  of  his  poems,  or  to  his  Panegyric  on  Tiajan.'     Such  was 
his  high  breeding,  his  kindliness,  and  such  was  his  passion  for 
literatore  in  any  form  or  of  any  quality,  that  he  could  hardly 
anderstand  how  what  to  him  seemed  at  once  a  pleasure  and 
duty  sboold  be  r^arded  by  others  as  an  intolerable  noisance. 
The  conduct  of  such  people  is  treated  with  some  disdain  in 
oae  or  two  of  the  rare  passages  in  which  he  writes  of  his 
circle  with  any  severity.      Some  of  these  fasbionable  folic, 
after  lingering  in  some  place  of  gossip  until  the  readii^  was 
well  advanced,  would  enter  the  hall  with  ostentatious  reluct- 
ance, and   then  leave  before  the  end.     Others,  with  an  air 
of  superiority,  would  sit  in  stolid  silence  and  disguise  the 
lightest  expression  of  interest.     This  seemed  to  Fliny,  not 
only  grossly  bad  manners,  but  slso  n^lect  of  a  literary  duty.* 
T^6    audience    should    not   only   encourage    honest    effort ; 
they  should  contribute  their  judgment  to  the  improvement 
of  Btyla     Fliny,  like  Aristotle,  has  an  immense  faith  in  the 
collective  opinion  of  nxunbers,  even   in   matters  of  artistic 
taste.'     He  used  to  read  his  own  pieces  to  successively  wider 
ciides,    each    time    receiving    suggestions    for    amendment 
Many  of  Pliny's  Letters,  like  the  dialogue  Ik  Oratoribia,  reveal 
the  keenness  with  which  in  those  days  questions  of  style  were 
debated     But,  as  in  the  circle  of  Sidonius,  this  very  energy 
of  criticism  was  perhaps  due  to  a  dim  consciousness  of  waning 
force.'     Pliny,  with  all  his  kindly  optimism,  lets  fall  a  phrase 
here  and  there  which  betrays  an  uneasiness  about  the  future 
of  letters.^     Enthusiasm   is  failing.     Nay,  there  is  a  hardly 
voled  contempt  for  that  eager   mediocrity  which  Fliny  and 
TiUnias  Capito  made  it  a  point  of  honour  to  encourage.     We 
&el  that  we  are  on  the  edge  of  that  arid  desert  of  cultivated 

'  PUn.  Ep.  Vl.  17.  &i  ■>!  tpUnvnf   S^uaat  ol  ToMud  tat 

*  76.  i».  27.  t4  r^  M'uauc^  laya  ml  t4  riir  Tmifriiir, 

'  ii.  iii  18 !  It.  6.  •  Sidon.  Apoll.  flj.  iL  1*  ;  tiL  Ifi ; 

'  ii.  L  II,  3 ;  ri.  17  J  Tiii  12,  1.  L  9. 

,     it.   Tii.    17,   7,   quim  In   nnmaio  ^  Flic.  ^.TiiL  12.    Stntox  viu  aven 

ipMMtqDoddamiiupiiunGoiilKtmiiqiia  more  penimiit,  of.  Shi.  SS,  |  211 1  100 : 

wwiUiom.      Of.    AMt    Pol   UL   11,  Di  Brev.  V.  x.i>i.\. 
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impoteuoe   in    which   the    freshoess    and  vigour   of  Soman 
literature  was  soon  mTSteriously  to  disappear. 

Groat  as  were  the  attractions  of  the  capital,  its  gay  social 
circles  with  their  multifarioua  engagemente,  its  games  and 
spectacles,  and  literary  oovelties,  yet  the  most  devoted 
*■  Ardelio,"  in  Hba  end,  felt  the  strain  and  the  monotony  to  be 
oppressivG.'  Seneca  and  Fliny,  Martial  and  Juvenal,*  fix>m 
various  points  of  view,  lament  or  ridicule  the  inanity  and  the 
slavery  of  cily  life.  Boman  etiquette  was  pertiaps  the  most 
imperious  and  exacting  that  ever  existed.  Morning  receptions, 
punctilious  attendance  at  the  assumption  of  the  t<^  at 
betrothals,  or  the  sealing  of  wills,  or  the  reading  of  some  tedioos 
epic,  advice  or  support  in  the  law  courts,  congratulations  to 
&iends  on  every  official  success,  these  duties,  and  many  others, 
left  men,  who  had  a  large  circle  of  acquaintance,  hardly  a  moment 
of  repose.  Hence  the  rapture  with  which  Fliny  escapee  to 
the  stillness  of  the  Laurentine  pine  woods,  or  the  pure  cold 
breezes  that  blew  from  the  Apennines  over  his  Tnscan  seat.' 
In  these  calm  solitudes  the  weary  advocate  and  man  of  letters 
became  for  a  little  while  his  own  master,  and  forgot  the  din 
and  crush  of  the  streets,  the  paltry  ambitions,  tbe  malevolent 
gossip  and  silly  rumours  of  the  great  world,  in  some  long- 
suspended  literary  task.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  an  in- 
tense enjoyment  was  becoming  more  and  more  felt  in  country 
life.  Its  unbought,  home-grown  luxuries,  its  common  sights 
and  sounds,  its  antique  simplicity,  have  a  strange  charm  even 
for  a  hardened  bohemian  like  MartiaL*  But  Fliny,  besides  this 
commoner  form  of  enjoyment,  has  a  keen  and  exquisite  feeling  for 
beauty  of  scenery.  He  loves  the  amphitheatre  of  bills,  crowned 
with  immemorial  forest  that  looks  down  on  rich  pastoral  slope, 
or  vineyard  or  meadow,  bright  with  the  flowers  of  spring,  and 
watered  by  the  winding  Tiber ;  he  loves  the  scenery  of  Como, 
where  you  watch  the  fishermen  at  his  toils  from  some  retreat 
on  the  terraced  banks.'  Where  in  ancient  literature  can  you 
find  a  more  sharp  and  clear-cut  picture  of  a  romantic  scene  than 

'  PUn.   Ep.   L   9  ;  quot  diee  qium  *  Sen.  Dt  Traf»q,  ilL;  Juv.  iii.  xi.; 

fdgidiB  rebiu  aljeampBi  I  of.  the  aocul  Mut.  xiL  IS. 
life  of  BjmmBohiu,  Bamaii  Society  tn  '  Pltn.  Ep.  i.  9 ;  Ir.  1. 

AeLattCcnfofryaftiu  Wettem Empire,  •  Mart  iiL  68. 

p.  128  Bq.  (iBled.).  »  Plbi.  ^,  T.  6,  J  7,  8;  L  8 ;  ix.  7. 
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in  bis  description  (»f  the  Glitniimiis  ?  ^  The  famouB  stteam  rises 
under  a  low  MU,  shaded  by  ancient  cypresses,  and  broadens 
into  a  basin  in  whose  glassy  ice-cold  waters  yon  may  count  the 
pebbles.  Soon  the  current  grows  broader  and  swi^r,  and  the 
barges  are  swept  alot^  under  groves  of  ash  and  poplar,  which, 
so  vivid  is  their  reflection,  seem  to  be  growing  in  the  river-bed. 
Hard  by,  is  a  temple  of  the  liver-god,  with  muiy  other  chapels, 
and  a  seat  of  ancient  augury ;  the  magic  charm  of  antique  re- 
ligious  awe  blends  with  the  witchery  of  nature,  and  many  a  villa 
is  planted  on  fair  spots  along  the  banks.  There  was  plenty  of 
sport  to  be  had  in  the  Apennines  or  the  Lanrentine  woods.  Bat 
Pliny  vras  plainly  not  a  real  sportsman.  He  once  tells  his  fiiend 
Tacitus,  who  seems  to  have  rallied  him  on  this  failing,  that 
although  he  has  killed  three  boars,  be  much  prefers  to  sit, 
tablets  in  hand  beside  the  nets,  meditating  in  the  silent  glade.* 
The  country  is  charming  to  Pliny,  but  its  greatest  charm  lies  in 
the  long  tranquU  boors  which  can  be  given  to  literary  musing. 
Part  of  the  well-regulated  day  of  Spurinna,  a  man  who  had  com- 
manded anoies  and  governed  provinces,  and  who  bad  reached 
his  seventy-seventh  year,  is  devoted  to  lyric  composition  both 
in  Greek  and  LatiiL'  Pliny  once  or  twice  laments  the  mass 
of  literary  talent  which,  &om  diffidence  or  love  of  ease,  was 
buried  in  these  rural  retreats.*  There  must  have  been  many 
a  country  squire,  like  that  Terentius,  who,  apparently  lost  in 
bucolic  pursuits,  surprised  his  guest  by  the  purity  of  his  taste 
and  his  breadth  of  culture.  We  often  meet  the  same  buried 
talent  after  nearly  four  centuries  in  the  pages  of  Sidonius.' 

The  literature  of  the  Flavian  i^e  has  preserved  for  us  many 
pictures  of  Roman  villas.  They  occupied  eveiy  variety  of  sita 
They  were  planted  on  rocks  where  the  sea-foam  flecked  their 
walls,"  or  on  inland  lakes  and  rivers,  embowered  in  woods,  or 
on  the  spare  of  the  Apennines,  between  the  ancient  forest  and 
the  wealthy  plain.^  Some  of  these  mansions  were  remote  and 
secluded.  But  on  the  Bey  of  Naples,  on  the  Laurentine 
shore  or  the  banks  of    Lake  Como,*  they  clustered  thickly. 


'  Plin.  ^.  L  e,  Mlitado  ipmimqQs  '  St«t    SUv.    ii.    2,   22,    ipnnumt 

illnd  nleiitliim  qnod  Tsnationi  datnr  tomT^  salo. 

maima  cogitationu  intrituDeDU  rant.  '  Pliu.  Sp.  r.  t. 

>  Ib.m.J.%7.  »  Ib.a.  17,  S  27. 
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Bailding  in  the  days  of  Domitkn  waa  as  nmch  the  rage  ea 
it  was  in  the  days  of  Horace,  and,  juat  as  then,  all  nataial 
obstaclea  were  defied  in  preparing  a  site  to  the  builder'a 
taate.  In  the  grounds  of  Pollins  Felix  in  the  SUvae,  whole 
hills  had  been  levelled,  and  rocks  had  been  cleared  away  to 
make  a  space  for  the  tioose  viUi  its  gardens  and  woodlands.^ 
Hanlius  Vopiscos  had  bnilt  two  Inxnrious  seats  on  opposite 
banks  of  the  Anio,  where  the  stieam  glides  silently  under 
oreratching  boughs.'  The  villas  pressed  so  close  to  the  water 
that  you  could  converse,  and  almost  touch  hands,  across  the 
interval  between  them.  The  love  of  variety,  or  the  obligation 
imposed  on  senators  to  invest  a  third  of  their  fortune  in  Italian 
land,'  may  account  for  the  number  of  country  seats  possessed 
even  by  men  who  were  not  of  the  wealthiest  class.*  Pliny  had 
villas  at  Laureutum,  at  Tifemum  Tiberinum,  at  Benevestum, 
and  more  than  two  on  Lake  Coma^  The  orator  Segnlus  had 
at  least  Sve  country  seata.'  Silius  Italicus  had  sevenil  stately 
abodes  in  the  same  district  of  Campania,  and,  with  capricious 
fadlity,  transferred  his  affections  to  each  new  acquisition.' 

It  is  by  no  means  an  easy  task,  and  perhaps  not  a  very 
profitable  one,  to  trace  minutely  the  arraitgement  of  one  of 
these  great  booses.  Indeed  there  seems  to  have  been  a  good 
deal  of  caprice  and  little  care  for  symmetry  in  their  architecture. 
The  builder  appears  to  have  given  no  thought  to  external 
«S'ect  To  catch  a  romantic  view  from  the  windows,  to  escape 
the  sultry  beat  of  midsummer,  or  woo  the  brief  sunshine  of 
December,  above  all  to  obtain  perfect  stillness,  were  the  objects 
which  seem  to  have  dictated  the  plans  of  the  Soman 
architect.^  The  Laurentine  villa  of  Pliny  and  the  Sarrentine 
of  PoUius  Felix  from  their  windows  or  colonnades  gave  glimpses 
of  forest  or  mountain,  or  sea,  or  fat  herds  browsing  on  the 
meadow  grass,  or  a  view  seaward  ta  the  islands  off  the  Cam- 

'  Stat  Silv.  ii.  2,  GS  ;  ct  iii.  I,  124.  tuiug  ;  Ai.  vi.  19 ;  bat  cf.  iiL  19  (a-O. 

•  76.  L  8.  20-37.  101) ;  bm  Frisdl.  L  p.  197. 

■  ImpoMd  by  Tr^ui  on  candidatM  t  Sen.  Dt  Ben^.  liL  10,  6  ;  .^  8», 

for  office,   Plin.  Ep.  tl  19.     This  wu  f.  20  ;   Mart  t.    13,  7  ;   Petron.    .Sot 

■  repetition  of  former  eoKCtmeat*,  eg.  7s  77  '  Stat  SUv  iL  S  (12. 

Suet  m   4a.    It  woi  revived  owiin  by  i  pii„_  .^.  ii.  17  j  ,.  6  ;  ix.  7  :  i^ 

M.   Aniehaa,    Capitol   11.      ExoUiBion  I  •  iv  IS 

fromooimDen«Deceuitat«diiivefltnient(  '-     '      '    .. 

in  land.     Plin.  fij.  iiL  19,  mm  prope  ""'■  ™-  }}■ 

totusinpraadiii,  aliqfild  tamenfoenero.  Vm.  Sip.  ut.  7. 

In  A.D.   lOS  tbe  prira  of   iand  wai  *  Friedl.  Sittmgeack.  iii  S4. 
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panian  shore.*  One  room  admits  the  moming  eim,  another  u 
brightened  by  the  glow  of  evening.  Here  is  a  colonoade 
wheie  in  winter  yoa  can  pace  np  and  down  with  ahattefs 
closed  on  the  weather  aide,  or  in  spiing-time  enjoy  the  acent 
of  violeto  and  the  temperate  sunshine.'  In  the  maasiona  on 
the  Anio,  there  ia,  according  to  Statins,  an  air  of  everlasting 
quietness,  never  broken  even  by  wandering  wind,  or  ripple 
of  the  stream.'  Fliny  has  a  distant  room  at  Laurentom,  to 
which  even  the  licensed  din  of  the  SatomaUa  never  penetaates.* 
lltua  these  villas  threw  out  their  chambers  far  and  wide, 
meandering  in  all  directioua,  accordii^  to  the  fancy  of  the 
master,  or  the  charms  of  the  neighbouring  scenery. 

The  luxury  of  the  Boman  villa  consisted  rather  in  the 
spaciousness  and  variety  of  building,  to  suit  the  changing 
seasons,  than  in  fomiture  for  comfort  or  splendonr.  There  were, 
indeed,  in  many  houaes  some  costly  articles,  tables  of  citrus  and 
ivory,  and  antique  vases,  of  priceless  worth.'  But  the  chambers 
of  the  most  stately  houses  would  probably,  to  modem  taste,  seem 
scantily  furnished.  It  was  on  the  walls  and  coling  and  columns 
that  the  Boman  of  taste  lavished  his  wealth.  The  houses  of 
Pliny,  indeed,  seem  to  have  been  little  adorned  by  this  sort  of 
costly  display."  But  the  villa  of  PoUius  Felix,  like  the  baths 
of  Claudius  Etmscus,  shone  with  all  the  glory  of  vari^^ted 
marbles  on  plaque  and  pillar,  drawn  from  the  quarries  of 
Fbiygia,  laconia,  and  Syene,  Carystus  and  Numidia.^  Pliny 
confesses  that  he  is  not  a  connoisseur  in  art  He  speaks 
with  hesitation  of  the  merit  of  a  Corinthian  bronze  which  he 
has  acquired.'  But  he  was  surrounded  in  his  own  class  by 
artistic  finthusiasm,  much  of  it,  it  is  to  he  feared,  pretentious 
and  ignorant.  The  diapersioo  of  the  artistic  wealth  of  Gtreek 
lands  had  flooded  Italy  with  the  works  of  the  great  mastera 
CoUectoiB  of  them,  like  Silius  Italicos,  abounded.  The 
bahion  became  so  general  and  so  imperious,  that  it  penetrated 
even  into  the  vulgar  circle  of  people  like  Trimalchio,  who,  in 
interpreting  the  subject  of  the  chasing  on  a  cup,  could  con- 
foae  the  Funic  and  the  Trojan  wars.     In  the  villas  described 

'  Plin.  ^  iL  17  :  StM.  Silt.  iL  2,  ■  Plin.  J^.  t.  S. 

7S.  '  St*t.   SUv.  iL   2,   8S ;  i.   E,   80  i 

■  Plfa.  u.  17,  g  It.  Friwll.  SitttngaA.  liL  S6. 

*  8Ut  Siiv.  I  8,  39.  *  PUii.iA).iii.S;  cf.  tha taite of  Silioi 

*  Plin.  ^.  iL  17,  B  31.  lUitleiu,  iii.  7,  8  ;  Pitron.  Sai.  50,  SS ; 

*  Friadl  SitttnguA.  iii  S7.  Hahaffy,  Ontk  World,  ate.,  p.  189  aq. 
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by  Statioa,  it  would  seem  that  the  art  -  of  Apelles,  Fheidias, 
Myron,  and  Polycletos  adorned  the  saloons  and  colonnades.' 
It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  many  of  these  works 
eould  claim  such  iilustrioos  parentage.  There  was  plenty  of 
facile  technique  in  those  days  which  might  easily  deceive  the 
Tolgar  coUectot  by  more  or  less  successful  reproduction.^  The 
confident  claim  to  artistic  discrimination  was  not  less  common 
in  the  Flavian  ^e  than  in  later  days,  and  it  was  probably  as 
fallible.  It  is  rather  suspicious  that,  in  the  attempts  at 
artistic  appreciation  in  this  period,  attention  seems  to  be 
concentrated  on  tiie  supposed  antiquity,  rarity,  or  costliness  of 
matariaL  There  is  little  in  the  glowing  descriptionB  in  the 
SUvae  to  indicate  a  genuine  appreciation  of  real  art. 

It  is  possible  Uiat  the  great  Boman  countiy  seat,  in  its  vast 
extent,  although  not  in  the  statelinese  of  its  exterior,  may  have 
surpassed  the  correspouding  mansions  of  our  time.  It  was  the 
expression  in  stone  of  the  dominant  {Mssion  of  an  enormously 
wealthy  class,  intoxicated  with  the  splendour  of  imperial  power, 
and  ambitious  to  create  monuments  worthy  of  an  im- 
perial race.  Moreover,  the  Eoman's  energy  always  exulted  in 
triumphing  over  natural  difficulties.  Just  as  he  drove  his 
roads  unswerving  over  mountain  and  swamp,  so  he  took  a 
pride  in  rearing  his  piles  of  masonry  on  the  most  obetiuate 
and  deGant  sites,  or  even  in  the  middle  of  the  waves.  But,  in 
the  extent  of  their  parks,  and  the  variety  of  floral  display,  the 
Bomans  of  the  most  luxurious  age  seldom  reached  the  modem 
English  staudard.  The  grounds  of  the  villas  which,  in  thick 
succession,  lined  the  Laurentine  or  Campaniau  shore,  cannot 
have  been  very  extensive,  Pliny  has  splendid  views  from  his 
windows  of  forest,  monntAin,  and  meadow,  but  the  scene  lies 
plainly  beyond  the  bounds  of  his  demesne.'  The  gardens  and 
shrubberies  are  very  artificial,  arranged  in  terraces  or  labyrinths 
close  to  the  house,  or  with  bedges  of  box  clipped  into  shapes  of 
animals  along  an  open  colonnade.  The  hippodrome  at  his 
Tuscan  seat,  for  riding  exercise,  is  formed  by  lines  of  box  and 
laurel  and  cypress  and  plane  tree.  The  fig  and  mulberry 
form   a  garden    at    the    Laurentine   villa.*     The   cultivated 

1  Sttt.  SHo.  L  8,  so  1  ii.  £,  (13  iq.  ;      c.  ii.  p.  265 ;  Huq.  Friv.  iL  611. 
Mwt.  It.  38.  •  Plin.  ^.  t.  8,  7  ;  of.  ii.  17,  g  i. 

*  FriedL  fli.  ISe ;  cf,  CrotMt,  LwsUny         •  lb.  ii.  17,  g  IS  ;  v.  6,  g  33. 
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floweiB  are  few,  onlj  roses  and  violets.  But  the  Bomaiig  made 
op  for  variety  by  lavish  profnsioii.  In  the  Neronian  orgiee  a 
fortune  was  Bometdmes  spent  on  Egyptian  roses  for  a  sin^^e 
banqnet' 

We  might  almost  conjecture  bow  the  days  passed  amid 
socb  Bcenes,  even  without  any  formal  diary.  But  Pliny  has 
kft  us  two  descriptions  of  a  gentleman's  day  in  the  country.' 
Pliny  himself,  as  we  might  expect,  awoke  early,  about  siz 
o'clock,  and  in  one  of  those  sleeping-rooms,  so  carefully  shut 
oCT  £rom  the  voices  of  nature  or  from  household  noise,  with 
shutters  still  closed,  he  meditated  some  literaiy  piece.  Then, 
calling  for  his  amanuenais,  he  dictated  what  he  had  composed. 
About  ten  or  eleven,  he  passed  into  a  shady  cloister,  opening 
fm  a  bed  of  violets,  or  a  grove  of  plane  trees,  where  he 
continued  his  literary  work.  Then  followed  a  drive,  during 
which,  according  to  his  uncle's  precept  and  example,  his 
■todies  were  still  continued.'  A  short  siesta,  a  walk,  declama- 
tion in  Greek  and  Latin,  after  the  habit  of  Cicero,  gymnastic 
exercise,  and  the  bath,  filled  the  space  till  dinner  time  arrived. 
During  this  meal,  a  book  was  read  aloud,  and  the  evening 
hours  were  enlivened  by  acting  or  music  and  the  society  of 
friends.  Occasional  hunting  and  the  cares  of  a  rural  estate 
came  in  to  vary  this  routine.  The  round  of  Spurinna's  day, 
which  excited  Pliny's  admiration  by  its  rigid  regularity,  is 
pretty  much  the  same  as  his  own,  except  that  Spurinna 
seems  to  have  talked  more  and  read  less.* 

To  the  ordinary  English  squire  Pliny's  studious  life  in  the 
country  would  not  seem  very  attractive.  And  his  pretence 
of  epoit  was  probably  ridiculed  even  in  his  own  day.*  But 
his  Letters  give  glimpses  of  a  rural  society  which,  both  in  its 
pleasures  and  its  cares,  has  probably  been  always  much  the 
same  &om  one  age  to  another  in  Europe.  On  his  way  to 
Gomo,  Pliny  once  turned  aside  for  a  couple  of  days  to  his 
Tuscan  estate,  to  join  in  the  dedication  of  a  temple  which  he 
had  built  for  the  people  of  Tifemum  Tiberinum.  The  consecra- 
tion was  to  be  followed  by  a  dinner  to  his  good  neighbours, 
who  had  elected  him  patron  of  their  township,  who  were 
very  proud  of  his  career,  and  greeted  him  warmly  whenever 
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he  oame  among  them.*  There  is  also  the  record  of  the  restora- 
taoa,  in  obedience  to  the  warning  of  a  divioer,  of  an  ancient 
temple  of  Ceres  on  his  lands,  with  colonnades  to  shelter  the 
worshippers  who  frequented  the  shrina  And  the  veneiable 
wooden  statue  of  the  goddess,  which  was  much  decayed,  had 
to  he  replaced  by  a  more  artistic  imi^.  But  the  life  of  a 
Boman  proprietor,  of  course,  had  ite  prosaic  and  troublesome 
side  which  Pliny  does  not  conceal.  There  is  an  interesting 
letter  in  which  he  consults  a  friend  on  the  question  of  Uie 
purchase  of  an  estate.*  It  adjoined,  or  rather  cut  into  his 
own  lands.  It  could  be  managed  by  the  same  bailiff,  and 
the  same  staff  of  labourers  and  artisans  would  serve  for  both 
estates.  On  the  other  hand,  Pliny  thinks,  it  is  better  not 
to  pnt  too  many  ^^  into  one  basket  It  is  more  prudent 
to  have  estates  widely  dispersed,  and  thus  less  exposed  to  a 
single  stroke  of  calamity.  Moreover  this  estate,  however 
tempting,  with  its  fertile,  well-watered  meadows,  its  vineyards 
and  woods,  is  burdened  by  an  insolvent  tenanby,  who,  through 
&ulty  management,  have  been  allowed  to  &11  into  arrear. 
Pliny,  however,  is  tnnpted  to  buy  at  a  gre^y  reduced  price,* 
and,  in  order  to  meet  the  payment,  although  his  wealth  ia 
nearly  all  in  land,  he  can  call  in  some  loans  at  interest,  and 
the  balance  can  be  borrowed  from  his  &ther-iu-law,  whose 
purse  is  always  at  his  disposaL  Pliny  was  sometimes  worried 
by  the  complaints  of  the  people  on  his  estates,  and  finds  it 
very  dif&cult  to  secure  solvent  tenants  on  a  five  years  lease. 
He  made  liberal  remissions  of  rent,  but  arrears  went  on 
accumulating,  until  the  tenant  in  despair  gave  up  any  attempt 
to  repay  his  debt.  In  this  extremity,  Pliny  resolved  to  adopt 
a  different  system  of  letting.  He  substituted  for  a  fixed  rent 
a  certain  proportion  of  the  produce,*  in  &ct  the  metayer 
system,  and  employed  some  of  his  people  to  see  that  the 
returns  were  not  fraudulently  diminished.  At  another  tome 
he  is  embarrassed  by  finding  that,  owing  to  a  had  vintage, 

*  Fltu.  J^  IT.  1.  the  prioa  of  Uud  wu  riiiiig,  airing  to 
'  Ih.  iii.  IB.                                              oompetitfon,  and  Pliny  ftdviMB  Nepo> 

*  A.  g  7.  Thu  Mtato  WM  onee  to  seU  liia  Italian  «rtfttea  and  Iniy 
worthHS.G,OOD,ODO;  itwosnowofferad  other*  in  the provincoa  ;  cf.  ri.  S,  1. 
br  Ha.8,000,000,  >.«.  £26,000;  el.  Bp.  *  Ep.  ix.  sf,  medandi  una  ntio,  ai 
It.  is  ;  ii.  t,  8.  The  letter  iii.  IS  non  nnmmo  stA  partibiu  looam ;  of. 
belonsB  to  the  year  101  a.ii.  ;  hot  in  J.  S.  Mill,  FU.  Emn.  bk.  ii.  c  8,  1  ; 
Sp.  a  19  (lOe  A.D.)  it  appears  that  A.  Young,  Trawi*  in,  France,  p.  18. 
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the  men  who  have  bought  his  grapes  in  advance  are  going  to 
be  heavy  losara  He  makes  a  imiform  temiBeion  to  all  of 
aboat  twelve  per  cent  Bat  he  gives  an  additional  advantiige  to 
the  lai^  bayers,  and  to  those  who  had  been  prompt  la  their 
paymenta.'  It  is  characteristic  of  the  man  that  he  says,  qmte 
natmallj,  that  the  landlord  should  share  with  hia  tenant  such 
riskB  from  the  fickleness  of  nature. 

So  good  a  man  was  sure  to  be  far  more  afflicted  t^  the 
troubles  of  his  dependents  than  by  any  pecuniary  losses  of  his 
own.  One  year,  there  were  many  deaths  among  hia  slaves. 
PUny  feels  this  acutely,  but  he  consolea  himself  by  the  reflection 
that  he  has  been  liberal  in  manmnission,  and  still  more  liberal  in 
allowing  hia  slaves  to  make  their  wills,  the  validity  of  which  he 
maintains  aa  if  they  were  l^al  inatmrnents.'  If  Pliny  ahowa 
a  little  too  much  aelf-complacency  in  thia  human  aympathy, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  like  Seneca,  he  felt  that  alavea 
were  humble  friends,  men  of  the  same  fleah  and  blood  aa  the 
master,  and  that  the  master  has  a  moral  duty  towards  them, 
quite  apart  from  the  legal  conventions  of  Borne.*  When  his 
wife's  grand&ther  propcwed  to  make  numeioas  manumissions, 
Bliny  rejoiced  greatly  at  the  acceasioa  of  so  many  new  citizena 
to  the  municipality.*  When  his  favoorite  reader,  Encolpius, 
was  eetzed  with  hemorrhage,  Pliny  displayed  a  genuine  and  most 
affectionate  concern  for  the  humble  partner  of  his  studies.^ 
Another  member  of  hia  household,  a  freedman  named  Zosimna, 
soffered  from  die  same  malady.  Zoaimua  aeema  to  have 
been  a  moat  excellent,  loyal,  and  accomplished  man.  He  was 
very  versatile,  a  comedian,  a  musician,  a  tasteful  reader  of 
every  kind  of  literatura'  His  patron  sent  him  to  f^ypt  to 
recruit  his  health.  But,  &om  putting  too  great  a  strain  upon 
Ida  voice,  he  had  a  return  of  his  dangerous  illness,  and  once 
more  needed  change  of  air.  Pliny  determined  to  send  him  to 
the  Biviera,  and  b^  a  friend,  Paulinus,  to  let  Zoeimus  have  the 
use  of  his  villa  and  all  necessary  attention,  for  which  Pliny  will 

>  FUa.  Jh:  tUL  S :  ix.  S7,  S.  Bconier,  Stl.  Som^  iL  SA8 1  Deuii,  dw 

*  R.    Tiu.    Ifl;    of.   the   Lex  ColL       iiito  JToni^  ate.,  ii.  20a  iq.;  Wkllon, 
Cnltaram  DUnae  st  Antinoi,  Or.  Saw.      L'SMdan.  L  &  11 ;  Harq.  L  18S. 

SOML     Tho  lUre  member  ii  pennitted  <  J^.  viL  S2.    Fkbktiu  muiu  to  hftre 

to  diipoMi  of  hie  fiuierstioiiiin  b;  will.  been  >  model  ooanbj  eqnira ;  of.  Sp. 

Man.  Frit.  L  180.  W.  1 1  t.  11 ;  Ti.  13 ;  vii  11 ;  tIiL  10, 

*  9aL  Ep.  tX;  *a ;  11 ;  D»  Cltm.  L  *  Ih.ym.1. 
IB,  S ;  A  3m.  iU.  31 ;  Jd*.  iIt.  IS ;  *  Ih.  t.  IS  ; 
D.  Cht.  Or.  X.  i  Spart.  Sadr.  18,  ST;  PiiedL  50.  iU.  89  i  Uarq.  J 
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bear  tite  cost*  In  his  aodal  relations  with  his  iieedmen  Pliny 
alwajra  shows  himself  the  perfect,  kindly  gentleman.  Juvenal 
and  Martial  poured  their  scorn  on  those  unequal  dinners,  where 
the  guests  were  graduated,  and  where  poorer  wine  and  coaiaer 
viands  were  served  out  to  those  of  humble  d^ree.'  PUny 
was  present  at  one  of  these  entertainments,  and  he  expresses 
his  contempt  for  the  vulgar  host  in  terms  of  unwonted  energy.' 
His  own  freedmeu,  as  he  tells  a  fellow-guest,  are  entertained  as 
et^uals  at  his  table.  If  a  man  fears  the  expense,  he  can  find  a 
remedy  by  restraining  his  own  luxury,  and  sharing  the  plain 
fore  which  he  imposes  on  his  company.  Pliny's  relations 
with  bis  slaves  and  freedmen  were  very  like  those  which  the 
kindly  English  squire  cultivates  towards  his  household  and 
dependents.  The  affectionate  r^ret  for  a  good  master  or 
mistress,  recorded  on  many  an  inscription  of  that  age,*  shows 
that  Pliny's  household  was  by  no  means  a  rare  exception. 

Tet  the  Letters  of  Pliny,  with  aU  their  charity  and 
tranquil  optimism,  reveal  now  and  then  a  darker  side  of 
household  slavery.  A  man  of  praetorian  rank  named  Laigina 
Macedo,  who  forgot,  or  perhaps  too  vividly  remembered,  his 
own  servile  origin,  was  known  as  a  cruel  and  hai^htj  master. 
While  he  was  enjoying  the  bath  in  his  Formian  villa,  he  was 
suddenly  surrounded  by  a  throng  of  angry  slaves  who,  witli 
every  expression  of  hatred  and  loathing,  inflicted  on  him  such 
injuries  that  he  was  left  for  dead  on  the  glowing  pavement. 
He  seemed,  or  pretended  for  a  while,  to  he  dead.  A  few  who 
remained  foithful  took  up  the  apparently  lifeless  corpse,  amid 
the  shrieks  of  his  concubines,  and  bore  him  into  the  Frigi- 
darinm.  The  coolness  and  the  clamour  recalled  him  h«m  his 
swoon.  The  would-be  murderers  meanwhile  had  fled,  but  many 
of  them  were  caught  in  the  end,  and  the  outrage  was  sternly 
aveuged.'  In  another  letter,  Pliny  tells  the  tale  of  the 
mysterious  disappearance  of  one  Metilius  Crispus,  a  citizen 
of  Como,  for  whom  Fliny  had  obtained  equestrian  rank,  and 
made  him  a  gift  of  the  required  HS.400,000.  Metilius  set 
out  on  a  journey  and   was    never   heard    of  again.*     It  is 

I  Plin.  3p.  v.  19.  *  Plin.  Ep.  Ui  14. 

*  Hart  L  i4 ;  ill.  4B ;  Jut.  t.  25  sqq. ;  '  Ih.  ri.  2S  ;  cC  th«  nmilu'  &te  of 
of.  Sen.  DtSmt.  vi.  SS,  i  i.                        LMnpiidtiu,  fttttvecloMoftbs  W««t«ni 

■  Pliu.  Ep.  ii.  6.  Empire  ia  ObuI,  Sid.  Apoll.  Ep.  Tiii. 

•  Ot.  Mma.  2862,  2874,  8889.  11,  §  10. 
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signifioant  that  of  the  slaves  who  attended  him  no  one  ever 
reappeared.  Amid  sach  perils,  sajB  Pliny,  do  we  masteis  live, 
and  no  kindneas  can  relieve  us  from  alarm.  Seneca  remarks 
that  the  Duster's  life  is  cwntinually  at  the  mercy  of  his  slaves.^ 
And  the  crael  etrii^enoy  of  legislation  shows  how  real  was  the 
peril 

Pliny  was  only  an  infant  in  the  evil  days  when  aoicide 
waa  the  one  refuge  from  tyranny,  when  the  lancet  ao  often 
opened  the  way  to  "  eternal  ftvedom."  Yet,  even  in  his  later 
years,  men  not  un£requently  escaped  &om  intolerable  calamity 
or  iucuiable  disease  by  a  voluntary  death.^  The  morality 
of  suicide  was  long  a  debated  question.  There  were  strict 
moralists  who  maintained  that  it  was  never  lawful  to  quit 
one's  poet  before  the  final  signal  to  retreat  Men  like  Seneca 
regarded  it  as  a  question  to  be  determined  by  circumstances 
and  motives.*  He  would  not  palliate  wild,  impetuous  self- 
morder,  without  a  justifying  cause.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
might  be,  especially  under  a  monster  like  Nero,  cases  in  which 
it  were  mere  folly  not  to  choose  an  easy  emancipation  rather 
than  a  certain  death  of  torture  and  ignominy.  Eternal  law, 
which  has  assigned  a  single  entrance  to  this  life,  has  mercifully 
allowed  us  many  exits.  Any  death  is  preferable  to  servitude.* 
So,  in  the  case  of  disease  and  old  age,  it  is  merely  a  qaestdon 
whether  the  remainder  of  life  is  worth  living.  If  the  mental 
powers  are  falling  into  irreparable  decay,  if  the  malady  is 
tormenting  and  incurable,  Seneca  would  permit  the  rational 
aonl  to  quit  abruptly  its  cnimbling  tenement,  not  to  escape 
pain  or  weakness,  but  to  shake  off  the  slavery  of  a  worthless 
life.' 

Plioy  was  not  a  philosopher,  and  had  no  elaborate  theory  of 
suicide  or  of  anything  elsa  But  his  opinion  on  the  question 
may  be  gathered  from  his  remarks  on  the  case  of  Titins  Aristo, 
the  learned  jurist.     To  rush  on  death,  he  says,  is  a  vulgar, 

■  Sen.  Sp.  i,ii;  107,  6.  *  3en.  ^.  70,  g  21,  d<int  hooootitt*! 

*  See  »  grwt  muB  of  irnitMii"^  and  pn«ferandua  esse  Bpnrcuaimun  mortem 

BUthoritiea  oolleoted,  with  hia  aniqne  eerritDtt  mnndiasimae. 

liMirningi  by  Mayor,  Hin.  iii  pp.  114,  '  lb.   M,   E  S6,   nan  adftonm   mihi 

115 ;  cC  Boinier,  L'Opp.  p.  312.  maniu  propter  dolorem :  hnno  tanien  li 

>  Ben.  Sp-  24,  S  11  ;  S8,  j  36 ;  70,  j  xuaro  perpetuo  mihi  esse  patiendnm, 

8  :  117,8  22  ;  Di  Prov.  iL  10  ;  tL  7  ;  ezibo ;   aon  propter  ipnun,  sod  qaia 

JM  Ira,  iii.  IE;  EpicL  i.  24;  cf.  ii.  16;  impedimento  mibi  fatanis  eat  ad  omiw 

UL   24  ;  M.   AnnL   x.   8;   s.   S2  ;  of.  propEer  quod  vivitar  .  .  .  promliamex 

MomiDMn,  Dt  Call  i'.  100.  aadificio  puCri  ao  roanti. 
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commonplace  act.  Bat  to  balance  the  variooB  motavea,  and  moke 
a  deliberate  and  rational  choice  may,  in  certain  ctrcuntBtancee, 
be  the  proof  of  a  lofty  mind.'  The  caaea  of  suicide  described 
in  the  Letters  are  nearly  always  cases  of  incurable  or  prolonged 
diaease.  The  best  known  is  that  of  the  laxurions  ^lios 
Italicns,  who  starred  himself  to  death  in  his  seventy-fifUi  year.' 
He  was  afBlcted  with  an  incurable  tumour,  almost  the  only 
trouble  in  his  long  and  happy  lifa  Coralliua  Bufiis,  who  had 
watched  over  Pliny's  career  with  almost  parental  care,'  chose 
to  end  his  life  in  a  similar  manner.  Pliny  was  inunensely 
saddened  by  the  close  of  a  life  which  seemed  to  eitjoy  so  many 
blessings,  high  character,  great  reputation  and  influence,  family 
love  and  friendship.  Yet  he  does  not  question  the  last  resolve 
of  Coiflllius.  In  bis  thirty-third  year  be  had  been  seized  with 
hereditary  gout  During  the  period  of  vigorous  manhood,  be 
had  warded  off  its  onsets  by  an  extreme  abstinence.  But  as 
old  age  crept  on,  its  tortures,  wracking  every  limb,  became 
unendurabls,  and  Corellius  determined  to  put  an  end  to  the 
hopeless  struggle.  His  obstinacy  was  proof  against  all  the 
entreaties  of  bis  wiCa  and  liiends,  and  Pliny,  who  was  called 
in  as  a  last  resource,  came  only  to  hear  the  physician  repelled 
for  the  last  time  with  a  single  ene^tic  word.*  Sailing  once 
on  Lake  Como,  Pliny  heard  from  an  old  friend  the  tr^c  tale 
of  a  double  suicide  from  a  verandah  overhanging  tJhe  lake. 
The  husband  had  long  suffered  from  a  loathsome  and  hopeless 
malady.  His  wife  insisted  on  knowing  the  truth,  and,  when 
it  was  revealed  to  her,  she  nerved  him  to  end  the  cruel  ordeal, 
and  promised  to  bear  him  company.  Bound  t<^theT,  the  pair 
took  the  fatal  leap.' 

In  spite  of  his  charity  and  optimism,'  it  would  not  be  alto- 
getJier  true  to  say  that  Pliny  was  blind  to  the  feults  and  vices 
of  his  time.  He  speaks,  with  almost  Tacitean  scorn,  of  the 
rewards  which  awaited  a  calculating  childlessness,  and  of  the 

>  Flin.  Bp.  L  3!,  10 ;  ktMo  wu  «  •  7ft.  L  IE,  10.     It  U  chvmotarutio 

fln«  type  ot  the   puritan  pagan,   ui  of  tha  tiina  that  hii  ]ait  word  wm 

"imiwoipriicaafragalitatu."  Wuiica. 

'  j£  in.  7,  1.    For  similar  itutaoee*,  '  lb.  yi.  ii. 

V.  Ban.  A.  70.  §  e ;  Tac.  Aim.  xL  3 ;  ■  Pliuj    boaiti    of    idealising    bii 

Sact  TO.  M  i  FstroD.  Ill ;  Efiet  ii.  friendi ;   vii.  28,  agntwoo  crimsD.  .  .  . 

10.  Ut  eaim  non  nut  talai  qnalei  a  ma 

■  Plin.  ^.  ix.  13,  0  ;  ef.  iv.  17,  4 ;  praadicantur,  ^o  tamsD  baatua  qaod 

TiL  mihi  Tidentnr. 
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ea{^  serrility  of  the  will-hnnter,^  In  recommending  &  tutor  for 
the  BOD  of  Coiellia  Hispulla,  be  regards  the  teacher's  stainless 
character  as  of  paramount  importance  in  an  age  of  dangerous 
licence,  when  yonth  was  beset  with  manifold  seductions.*  He 
blnfihes  for  the  degradation  of  senatorial  character  displayed  in 
the  scurrilous  or  obscene  entries  which  were  sometimes  found  on 
the  voting  tablets  of  the  august  body.*  The  decline  of  modesty 
and  eonrteons  deference  in  the  young  towards  their  elders 
greatly  afflicted  bo  courteous  a  gentleman.  There  seemed  to  be 
BO  respect  left  for  age  or  authority.  With  their  fimcied  omoi- 
Maence  and  intuitive  wisdom,  young  men  disdain  to  learn  from 
any  one  or  to  imitate  any  example ;  they  are  their  own  models.* 
Among  the  many  spotless  and  charming  women  of  Pliny's 
circle,  there  is  one  curious  exception,  one,  we  may  venture  to 
surmise,  who  had  been  formed  in  the  Neronian  age.  Ummidia 
Qoadratilla  was  a  lady  of  the  h%he8t  rank,  who  died  at  the  age 
of  eighty  in  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Trajan.'  She  preserved 
to  the  end  an  extraordinary  health  and  vigour,  and  evidently 
enjoyed  the  external  side  of  life  with  all  the  zest  of  the  old 
days  of  licence  in  her  youth.  Her  grandson,  who  lived  -aoAet 
her  roof,  was  one  of  Pliny's  dearest  friends,  a  spotless  and 
almost  puritanical  character.  Ummidia,  even  in  her  old  ^e, 
kept  a  troop  of  pantomimic  artistes,  and  continued  to  enjoy 
their  doubtful  exhibitions.  But  her  grandson  would  never 
witness  them,  and,  it  must  be  said,  Ummidia  respected  and 
even  encouraged  a  virtue  superior  to  her  own. 

It  has  been  remarked  that,  in  nearly  all  these  cases,  where 
Pliny  has  any  fault  to  find  witl)  his  generation,  the  evil  seems 
to  be  only  a  foil  for  the  virtue  of  some  of  his  Mends.  Even  in 
his  own  day,  there  were  those  who  criticised  him  for  his  extrava- 
gant pi-aise  of  the  people  he  loved.  He  takes  the  censure 
as  a  compliment,  preferring  the  kind-heartedness  which  is 
occasLonaUy  deceived,  to  the  cold  critical  habit  which  has 
loot  all  illusions.*  Pliny  belonged  to  a  caste  who  were  linked 
iii,  10,       «tqiiB  etum  foedm  dicta  .  .  .  inrsata 


woimdiUtonzorufriil  Tolnitaotwcnlo  '  li.   vii.   21,  aht   wis  born   tboat 

quo  plerisijae  etiam  linnilot  filio*  ocbi-  a.D.  27,  in  the  nign  of  Tiborins.    Um- 

tati^pTMmwKnvM  ruiDnt  midlk  had  thevirtae  of  libenlitj  :  she 

*  a.  liL  S,  in  hio  licentia  teinporapi.  built  an  ainphitheatre  and  t«mple  for 

*  R.   it.    26,   proximia  oomitiia  in  Cuiiinn),  Or.  Hm^  7S1. 
qnibnadKii    tabellii    malta  joeulaiia  *  Plin.  ^  tU.  28,  3. 
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to  one  another  bj  the  strongest  ties  of  loTaltj  and  tradition.' 
The  members  of  it  were  bound  to  support  one  another  by 
counsel,  encouragement,  and  influence ;  they  were  expected 
to  help  a  comrade's  advancement  in  the  career  of  honours,  to 
applaud  and  stimulate  his  literary  ambition,  to  be  prodigal  of 
sympathy  oi  congratulation  or  pecuniary  help  in  aU  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  public  or  private  life.'  The  older  men,  who  had  borne 
the  weight  of  great  affairs,  recognieed  the  duty  of  forming  the 
character  of  their  juniors  by  precept  and  critdcism.  In  this 
&shion  the  old  soldier  Spurinno,  on  his  morning  drive,  would 
pour  forth  to  some  young  companion  the  wealth  of  his  long  ex- 
perience. In  this  spirit  Vei^ins  Eufua  and  Corelliua  stood  by 
Pliny  throughout  his  official  career,  to  guide  and  support  him.* 
Hiny,  in  his  turn,  was  always  lavish  of  this  kind  of  help,  and 
deemed  it  a  matter  of  pride  and  doty  to  afford  it.  Sometimes 
he  solicits  office  for  a  friend's  son,  or  commends  a  man  to  the 
emperor  for  the  </us  trivxa.  /i^erorum  *  Sometimes  he  applauds 
the  early  efforts  of  a  young  pleader  at  the  bar,  or  gives  him 
counsel  as  to  the  causes  which  he  should  undertake,  or  the 
discipline  necessary  for  oratorical  success.''  He  was  often  con- 
sulted about  the  choice  of  a  tutor  for  boys,  and  be  responded 
with  all  the  eamestnesB  of  a  man  who  believed  in  the  infinite 
importance  of  sound  influence  in  the  early  years  of  life.'  To 
his  older  friends  he  would  address  disquisitions  on  style,  con- 
solations in  bereavement,  congratulations  on  official  preferment, 
descriptions  of  some  fair  scene  or  picturesque  incident  in  rural 
life.  He  often  wrote,  like  Symmachns,  merely  to  maintain 
the  connection  of  friendly  sympathy  t^  a  chat  on  paper.  His 
vanity  is  only  too  evident  in  some  of  these  letters.  But  it  is, 
after  all,  an  innocent  vanity  and  the  consuming  anxiety  to 
cherish  the  warmth  and  solidarity  of  friendship,  and  a  high 
tone  in  the  great  dass  to  which  he  belonged,  mi^t  well  cover 
even  graver  faults.     If  there  was  too  much  self-indulgence  in 

'  or.  ^T.  14,  onhiBrelitioiiaTith  CI117S.   Or.   viL    9    S2i    D«nu,    Idia 

Comutui  Tertultua :  qou  aoaieUa  uni-  iferalti,  iL  176  sqq. 

citiMrnm    artiuiii]*    d<m    &timlUritat«  ■  Plin.  Sp.   viu.   33,  S ;  tj.   11,  3  ; 

DODJonzit.  L  12,  13  ;  ii.  1,  8  (of  Verginini  Bofiu), 

*  Plin.  ^.  tL  fl  1  vi.  B2  I  in  which  no  candiditam  me  Bufflv^  onisvil^ 

hs   offen    a    dowiy    to    Qnintiliui'a  eto.,  iiL  1,  S  {ofSpariiuu),  quibua  pns. 

lUiuhter  in  the   most  deliute  why  :  Mptia  tmbnua  ! 

ef:  Jar.   lii.  215  ;   xt.   IGO  ;   San.  Ik  *  riin.  Ad  Trty-  67,  94. 

Bene/,  ii.  21.  G  ;  St.  11,  S  ;  Tao.  Ann.  »  Id.  ^  tL  28. 

IT.  02 ;  jet  nf.  the  judgmaDt  of  D.  ■  tb.  Hi.  8 
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that  class,  if  they  often  abandoned  themselves  to  the  seductions 
of  ease  and  literary  triflii^  in  luxurions  retreats,  it  ia  also  to 
be  lemembered  that  a  man  of  rank  paid  heavily  for  his  place 
in  Ronum  scx^e^,  both  in  money  and  in  the  observance  of  a 
very  exacting  social  code.  And  no  one  recognised  the  obliga- 
tion with  more  oheerfol  alacritf  than  Pliny. 

Pliny  felt  a  genuine  anxiety  that  yoang  men  of  birth  shoold 
aim  at  personal  distinction.  Any  gleam  of  generous  ambition, 
any  sign  of  strennoos  enei^,  which  might  save  a  yonng 
aristocrat  &om  the  temptations  of  ease  and  wealth,  were  hailed 
by  him  with  unaffected  delight.  He  was  evidently  very  sus- 
ceptible to  the  charm  of  manner  which  youths  of  this  class 
often  possess.  When  to  that  was  added  strength  of  character, 
his  satisfaction  was  complete.  Hence  his  delight  when  Fubcus 
Salinator  and  Ummidius  Quadratus,  of  the  very  cream  of 
the  Soman  nobility,  entered  on  the  conflicts  of  the  Centum- 
viral  Coort.^  And  indeed  these  young  men  appear  to  have 
had  many  graces  and  virtues.  Salinator,  in  particulu-,  with 
exquisite  literary  cnlture,  had  a  mingled  charm  of  boyish 
simplicity,  gravity,  and  sweetness.^  Asinius  Basaas,  the  son 
of  Afiinins  Rufus,  was  another  of  this  promising  band  of  youth, 
blameless,  learned,  and  diligent,  whom  Pliny  commends  for  the 
qnaestorship  to  Fundanua,  then  apparently  designated  as  consul.* 
Hiere  ia  no  more  genuine  feeling  in  the  Letters  than  the  grief 
of  Pliny  for  the  early  death  of  Junius  Avitus,  another  youth 
of  high  promise.  Pliny  had  formed  his  character,  and  sup- 
ported him  in  his  candidature  for  office.  He  had  helped  him 
with  advice  in  his  studies,  or  in  his  adminiBtrative  duties. 
Avitus  repaid  all  this  paternal  care  by  a  docility  and  deference 
which  were  becoming  rare  among  the  young  men  of  the  day. 
Winning  the  affection  and  confidence  of  his  elders  in  tlie 
service,  Avitns  was  surely  destined  to  develop  into  one  of  thoee 
just  and  strenuous  imperial  officers,  like  Corbulo  or  Veiginius 
Sofna,  many  of  whom  have  left  only  a  name  on  a  brief  in- 
scription, but  who  were  the  glory  and  strength  of  the  Empire 
in  the  times  of  its  deepest  degradation.  But  all  such  hopes  for 
Avitus  were  extinguished  in  a  day. 

>  Plin.  ^.  Ti.  11.  1G38,  2471.    Tbsre  ia  adifflcaltrtboilt 

■  A.  tL  38.  tha  dfttea  whick  is  disimnad  in  Momnu. 
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The  upright  and  virtuoiis  men  of  Plmjr'g  dicle,  CoieUioa 
Bufns,  Titinins  Capito  the  hiatoriaii,  F^asiu  die  teamed 
jarist,  Trabonios  'Satva  the  magistrate  who  BoppresBed  the 
games  at  Vieone,  Jonius  Mauricns,  who  would  have  denied 
them  to  the  capital,  and  many  others  of  the  like  stamp,  have 
often  been  used  to  refute  the  pesBimism  of  JnvenaL  We  have 
in  a  former  chapter  seen  reason  to  believe  that  the  satiiiat's 
view  of  female  character  needs  to  be  similarly  rectified.  Even 
in  die  worst  re^^  the  pages  of  Tacitus  reveal  to  us  strong 
and  pure  women,  both  in  the  palace  and  in  great  senatorial 
houses.  In  the  wide  philosophic  class  there  was  probably 
many  an  Airia  and  Flotina.  In  the  Agricola,  and  in  Seneca's 
letters  to  Marcia  and  Helvia,  we  can  sea  that,  even  at  the 
darkest  hour,  there  were  homes  with  an  atmosphere  of  old 
Boman  self-restraint  and  sobriety,  where  good  women  wielded 
a  powerful  influence  over  their  husbands  and  their  sons, 
and  where  the  examples  of  the  old  Bepublic  were  used, 
as  Biblical  characters  with  us,  to  fortify  vjrtua^  Seneca,  in 
his  views  about  women,  as  in  many  other  things,  is  essenti- 
ally modem.  He  admires  indeed  the  antique  ideal  of  self- 
contained  strength  and  homely  virtue.  But  he  also  believes 
in  the  equal  capacity  of  women  for  culture,  even  in  the  field  of 
philosophy,  and  he  half  regrets  that  an  old-faahioned  prejudice 
had  debarred  Helvia  from  reeeivii^  a  philosophic  discipline.* 
Tacitus  and  Fliny,  who  had  no  great  faith  in  philosophy  as  a 
study  for  men,  would  hardly  have  recommended  it  for  women. 
But  they  bved  among  women  who  were  cultivated  in  the 
best  sense.  Pliny's  third  wife,  Calpnmia,  was  able  to  give 
him  the  fullest  sympathy  in  his  literary  efTorta.'  But  her 
fame,  of  which  she  probably  little  dreamt,  is  founded  on  her 
purity  and  sweetness  of  character.  Her  ancestors,  like  Pliny's, 
belonged  to  the  aristocracy  of  Como.  Her  aunt,  Calpumia 
Hispolla,  who  was  a  dear  fnend  of  Pliny's  mother,  had  watched 
over  her  during  the  years  of  girlhood  with  a  sedulous  care 
which  made  her  an  ideal  wif&  What  Calpumia  was  like  aa  a 
girl,  we  may  probably  picture  to  ourselves  from  the  prose  el^y 

^  Sen.  Ad  Marc  xiiL  ziv. ;  Ad  Sflv. 


■  Plin.  ^.  IT.  19,  S  4. 
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of  Pliny  on  the  death  of  the  young  daughter  of  Minutins 
Fundanus.*  It  is  the  picture  of  a  beautiful  character,  and  a 
fair  young  life  cut  off  too  soon.  The  girl  had  not  yet  reached 
her  fourteenth  year.  She  was  already  betrothed  when  she 
was  seized  with  a  fatal  sickness.  Her  sweet  girlish  modesty, 
which  was  combined  with  a  matronly  gravity,  charmed  all  hw 
father's  friends.  She  had  love  for  aU  the  hoosehold,  her  tutors 
and  slaves,  nurses  and  maids.  A  vigorous  mind  thamphed 
over  bodily  wealmess,  and  she  passed  through  her  last  illness 
with  a  sweet  patience,  encouraging  her  father  and  sister  to 
bear  up,  and  showing  no  shrinking  &om  death. 

Although  we  know  of  a  good  many  happy  wedded  lives  in 
that  1^*  there  is  no  picture  so  full  of  pure  devotion  and  tender- 
ness as  that  which  we  have  in  Pliny's  letters  to  Calpumia.  They 
gtre  love-letters  in  the  best  sense  and  the  most  perfect  style.' 
Pliny's  youth  was  long  past  when  he  won  the  hand  of  Calpumia, 
yet  their  love  for  one  another  ia  that  of  boy  and  girl  When 
she  has  to  go  into  Campania  for  her  health,  he  is  racked  with 
all  sorts  of  anxiety  about  her,  and  entreats  her  to  write  once, 
or  even  twice,  a  day.  Pliny  reads  her  letters  over  and  over 
again,  as  if  they  had  just  come.  He  has  her  imi^^  before  him 
by  night,  and  at  the  wonted  hour  by  day  his  feet  cany  him  to 
her  vacant  room.  His  only  respite  from  these  pains  of  a  lover 
is  while  he  is  engaged  in  court.  Pliny  had  frequent  care  about 
Calpumia's  health.  They  did  not  belong  to  the  hideous  class 
who  preferred  "  the  rewards  of  childlessness,"  but  their  hopes 
of  of&pring  were  dashed  again  and  ^ain.  These  griefs  were 
imparted  to  Ce^pumia's  aunt,  and  to  her  grand&ther,  Calpumios 
Fabatus,  a  generous  old  squire  of  Como,  who  was  as  anxious  as 
Pliny  to  have  descendants  of  his  race.  At  die  time  of  the  old 
man's  death,  Calpumia  was  with  her  husband  in  Klhynia,  and 
she  wished  to  hasten  home  at  once  to  console  her  aunt.  Pliny, 
not  having  time  to  secure  the  emperor's  sanction,  gave  her 
the  official  order  for  the  use  of  the  public  post  on  her  journey 
back  to  Italy.  In  answer  to  his  letter  of  explanation  and 
excuse,  Trajan  sent  his  approval  in  his  usual  kind  and 
courteous  style.  This  is  the  last  glimpse  we  have  of  Pliny 
and  Calpumia.* 

•  Plm.  ^  T.  16.  •  Plin.  Sp.  tL  1,  6,  7. 

■  8eDM«   and   Panlina,   Tte.   j^itn. 
ST.  6<  ;  PiDtuch,  Ai  f^rmtm,  iv.  v.  *  Id.  Ad  Trtv'.  121,  123. 
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Pliny's  character,  as  displayed  in  his  LeUeia,  is  the  embodi- 
ment of  the  finest  moral  tone  of  the  great  ^  which  had 
opened  when  he  died,  in  kindlier  or  juster  treatment  of  the 
slaye,  in  high  respect  for  women,  in  conscientious  care  for  the 
education  of  the  young,  in  beneficent  provision  for  the  helpless 
and  distressed.  But  it  would  be  a  mistaken  view  to  regaid 
these  ideas  as  an  altogether  new  departure.  It  is  dangerous 
to  assert  that  anything  is  altc^ther  new  in  Soman  social 
history.  The  truth  is  that  the  moral  sentiment  in  which  these 
movements  took  their  rise  had  been  for  generations  in  the  air. 
It  was  diffused  by  the  Stoic  preaching  of  the  brotherhood  and 
equality  of  men  as  fellow-citizens  of  one  great  commonwealth. 
The  duty  of  redeeming  the  captive  and  succouring  the  poor 
had  been  preached  by  Cicero  a  century  and  a  half  before  Pliny's 
Letters  appeared.'  Horace  had,  a  few  years  later,  asked  tiie 
searching  question,  "  Why  should  the  worthy  be  in  want  while 
you  have  wealth  ? "  ^  Seneca  preaches,  with  the  unction  of 
an  evangelist,  all  the  doctrines  on  which  the  humane  legis- 
lation of  the  Antonine  age  was  founded,  all  the  principles 
of  humanity  and  charity  of  every  age.  He  asserts  the 
natural  equality  of  bond  and  Iree,  and  the  claim  of  the 
slave  to  kindness  and  consideration.'  He  brands  in  many 
a  passage  the  cruelty  and  contempt  of  the  slaveholder.  He 
preaches  tolerance  of  the  froward,  foigivenese  of  insult  and 
iigury.*  He  enforces  the  duty  of  universal  kindness  and  help- 
fulness by  the  example  of  Grod,  who  is  bounteous  and  merciful 
even  to  the  evildoer.^  Juvenal  was  little  of  a  philosopher,  but 
he  had  unconsciously  drunk  deep  of  the  gospel  of  philosophy. 
Behind  all  his  bitter  pessimism  there  is  a  pure  and  lofty  moral 
tone  which  sometimes  almost  approaches  the  ideal  of  charity 
in  S.  Paul  The  slave  whom  we  torture  or  insult  for  some 
slight  negligence  is  of  the  same  elements  as  we  are.^  The 
purity  of  childhood  is  not  to  bo  defiled  by  the  ribaldry  of  the 
banquet  and  the  example  of  a  mother's  intrigues  or  a  father's 
bratal  excesses.'     Beveage  is  the  pleasure  of  a  puny  soul." 

>  Cic.  Dt  Ojf.  ii.  IB  (68),  fttqn«  bMC  21 ;  S«  Olem.  i.  IS,  S  ;  Hv  /ra,  iii  24. 

b«iugnitu  etiun  TsipnbUcae  est  ntilu,  *  Sen.  ^.  95,  %  G2. 

ndimi  «  lerritata  optos,   locnpIeUri  *  San.  Bat^,  iy.  G  ;  It.  2fl ;  iv.  28, 

tenaioiw.  Di  malta  ingMtia  tribuant. 

*  Hor.  Sal.  iL  2,  108—  •  Jut.  xiv.  18  ;  tL  219,  17fl. 
Onr  aget  Indiguua  qnuqnun,  ta  dirita  1  'Id.  zit.  SI. 

*  Sen.  Ep.  *7,  §  1,  31  ;  Di  Sen^.  iii.  '  Id.  Mii,  180. 
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The  guilty  may  be  left;  to  the  scourge  of  the  unseen  inquiaitor. 
JnTenal  le^ards  the  power  of  sympathy  foi  any  human  grief 
or  pain  as  the  priceless  gift  of  Nature,  "who  has  given  us  tears."' 
It  is  hy  her  command  that  we  mourn  the  calamity  of  a  friend 
or  the  death  of  the  hahe  "  too  small  for  the  funeral  pyre."  The 
scenes  of  sufTering  and  pity  which  tiie  satirist  has  sketched  in 
some  tender  lines  were  assuredly  not  imaginary  pictures.  We  ai« 
apt  to  forget,  in  our  modem  self-complacency,  that,  at  least  among 
civilised  races,  human  nature  in  its  broad  features  remains 
pretty  much  the  same  from  age  to  age.  On  an  obscure  epitaph 
cS  this  period  you  may  read  the  worda-^jSme  feui,  hoc  tenwm 
fartt}  Any  one  who  knows  the  inscriptions  may  be  inclined 
to  donbt  whether  private  benefactions  under  the  Antonines 
were  less  frequent  and  generous  than  in  our  own  day. 

The  duties  of  wealth,  both  in  0reece  and  Borne,  were  at 
aU  times  rigorously  enforced  by  public  opinion.  The  rich  had 
to  pay  heavily  for  their  honours  and  social  consideration  in 
the  days  of  Cicero,  and  in  the  days  of  Symmachus,  as  th^ 
had  in  the  days  of  Pericles.'  They  had  to  contribute  to  the 
amusement  of  the  people,  and  to  support  a  crowd  of  chenta 
aod  £reedmen.  In  the  remotest  municipality,  the  same 
ambitions  and  the  same  social  demands,  as  we  shall  show 
in  the  next  chapter,  put  an  enormous  strain  on  the  resources 
of  the  upper  class.  Men  must  have  often  mined  themselvea 
by  this  profuse  liberality.  In  the  reign  of  Augustus  a  great 
patron  had  several  times  given  a  favourite  &eedman  simis  of 
£3000  or  £4000.  The  patron's  descendant  in  the  reign  of 
Nero  had  to  become  a  pensioner  of  the  emperor.  Juvenal  and 
Martial  reveal  the  clamorous  demands  by  which  the  great 
patron  was  assailed.*  The  motives  for  this  generosity  of  the 
wealthy  class  were  at  all  times  mixed  and  various.  But  in 
our  period,  the  growth  of  a  pure  humane  charity  is  un- 
mistakable, of  a  feeling  of  duty  to  the  helpless,  whether 
young  or  old.  The  State  had  from  the  time  of  the  Gracchi 
taken  upon  itself  the  immense  burden  of  providing  food  for  a 
quarter  of  a  million  of  the  proletariat  of  Rome.     But  in  the 

>  Jut.  it.  188.  Public  Ec  of  AOkiu  (Ttmib.  Levis), 

■  Or.  Baa.  0042.  pp.  468,  520,  678. 

■  Cio.  i>»  0/.  i.  14  ;  Sym.  ^.  ii,  *  Marg.  Priv.  I  173  n.  10 ;  cf.  Jut. 
78 ;  ii.  126 ;  Olyminod.  f  44  (Hullsr,  iL  117 ;  Hart.  tu.  6i,  damiuM  mniisie 
Fr.    H.   Or.  IT.   p.   OS) ;  cf.  Boeckh,  futm  equu ;  Tu.  Ann.  xiii.  84. 
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days  of  Pliny  it  rect^nised  fresli  obligations.  \  l^e  importance 
of  edooation  and  the  growth  of  poverty  appgaled  powerfolly 
to  a  ruling  class,  which,  under  the  inf  uence  of  Bhilosophy,  was 
coming  to  believe  more  and  more  in  the  duty  ctf  benevolence 
and  of  devotion  to  things  of  the  mind.  All  Vhe  emperors 
from  Vespasian  to  M.  Aurelius  made  libeial  provision  for  the 
higher  studies.*  But  this  endowment  of  cultuA  which  in 
the  end  did  harm  as  well  as  good,  is  not  so  interesting  to  us 
as  \h%  charitable  foundations  for  the  children  ofUhe  poor. 
It  waa  apparently  the  emperor  Nerva,  the  rigid  «;onomist 
who  sold  die  imperial  fumitnre  and  jewels  to  replenish  the 
treasury,'  who  first  made  provision  for  the  children  of  needy 
parents  throughout  Italy.  But  epigraphy  tells  ua  more  than 
literary  history  of  the  charity  of  the  emperors.  The  tablet  of 
Veleia  is  a  priceless  record  of  Uie  charitable  measures  adopted 
by  Trajan.  The  motive  of  the  great  emperor  was  probabfy, 
B8  his  panegyrist  si^ests,  political  as  much  as  benevolent* 
He  may  have  wished  to  encourage  the  rearing  of  chUdren  .who 
should  serve  in  the  armies  of  the  State,  as  well  as  to  relieve 
distress.  The  provision  was  even  more  evidently  intended  to 
stimulate  agjioulture.  The  landed  proprietors  of  the  place,  to 
the  number  of  forty-six,  received  on  mortg^e  a  loan  firom  the 
State  of  about  £10,000  in  our  money,  at  an  interest  of  five  per 
cent,  which  was  less  than  half  the  usual  rate  of  that  time.* 
The  interest  waa  appropriated  to  the  maintenance  of  300 
poor  children,  at  the  rate  of  about  £1:11b.  a  year  for 
each  male  child,  and  £1  for  each  girl  The  iUe^timate 
children,  who,  it  may  be  noted,  were  only  two  or  three  out  of 
so  many,  received  a  smaller  allowance.  The  boys  were  sup< 
ported  till  their  eighteenth  year,  the  giils  till  fourteen.  It 
was  a  bold  and  sagacious  attempt  to  encourage  Italian  agriool- 
tore,  to  check  the  ominous  depopulation  of  Italy,'  and  to 
answer  the  cry  of  the  poor.  Hadrian  continued  and  even 
added   to   the   beuefiuition   of  Tr^an.'      Antoninus    Fins,   in 

'  Saet.  Vttp.   IS ;  Spui.  Hadr.  16,  *  Plin.  Sp.  z.  SS.     The  letter  reve«ls 

I  S  ;  Capitol.  Ant,  P.  11,  g  S.  aa  nnwilluigiiGu  emorv  the  people  of 

'  D.  Cue.  68.  2;  Tiotor,  SpU.  12.  Bithrnu   to   becom*   debton  to   the 

•  Or.  Hem.  6664  ;  Plin.  Pajuig.  28,  hi  pnblio  trewury. 

snbsidimii  bellorum,  □mamentam  pacie  '  Cf.  Tac  Aim.  iv.  27,  tninore  in  dies 

pabliois   BimiptibnB  ■Imttui'.     Dumj,  plebe  ingenna;  iii  26  ;  at  Meriv.  viii. 

IT.  784  ;  Boisaier,  iCtf.  Jtom.  ii.  211  ;  SG3. 

Kntx,DtS«ne/.,aTn^.collatu,'p.U.  *  Spart.  Sadr.  7. 
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honour  of  his  vifa  FansldiLa,  eatabliahed  a  fonnd&tuiu  for 
young  girls  who  vere  to  be  called  b;  her  not  altogetber  un- 
spotted name.*  A  fdmilar  cbaritj  vas  fonnded  in  honour  of 
ber  daughter  bj  M.  AureliuB.' 

But,  while  the  emperors  were  responding  to  the  call  of 
diarify  by  using  the  resources  of  the  State,  it  is  dear,  ixom 
the  Letters  of  Pliny  and  &oin  the  inscriptions,  that  private 
benevolence  was  even  more  active.  Pliny  has  a  conception 
of  the  uses  and  responsibilities  of  wealth  which,  in  spite  of 
the  teaching  of  GalHee,  is  not  yet  veiy  common.  Althoagh 
he  was  not  a  very  wealthy  man,  be  acted  up  to  his  principles 
on  a  scale  and  proportion  which  only  a  few  of  our  millionairee 
have  yet  reached.  The  lavish  generosity  of  Pliny  is  a 
commonplace  of  social  history.  We  have  not  the  slightest 
wish  to  detract  from  the  merited  fame  of  that  kindliest  of 
Eoman  gentlemen.  But  a  survey  of  the  inscriptions  may 
incline  the  inquirer  to  believe  that,  according  to  their  means, 
there  were  many  men  and  women  in  obscure  municipalities 
all  over  the  world,  who  were  ss  generous  and  public-spirited 
as  Pliny.'  With  Pliny,  as  with  those  more  obscure  bene- 
fiictors,  the  impelling  motive  was  love  for  the  parent  city  or 
the  village  which  was  the  home  of  their  race,  and  where  the 
feats  of  youth  had  been  passed.  Pliny,  the  distinguished 
advocate,  the  famous  man  of  letters,  the  darling  of  Soman 
society,  still  remained  the  loyal  son  of  Como,  from  which  his 
love  never  strays.*  He  followed  and  improved  upon  Ae 
example  of  bis  father  in  munificence  to  his  native  place.' 
He  had  little  liking  for  games  and  gladiatorial  shows,  whitdi 
were  the  most  popular  objects  of  liberality  in  those  days.  But 
he  gave  a  sum  of  nearly  £9000  for  the  foundation  of  a  town 
library,  with  an  annual  endowment  of  more  than  .£800  to 
"""'"trfl'"  it."  Finding  that  promising  youths  of  Como  had 
to  resort  to  Milan  for  their  higher  education,  he  offered  to 

'  CapitoL  AmL  P.  8.  0993,    7001,   781 ;   oC   PUlo^.    VU. 

*  Id.   Jf.   Awrtl.   26  i    cf.    Capitol  Sofk.  iL   1   «qq.  iam  ti  ii^piwrni 

Art^  9.     He  found  th«  intanst  on  tXo^v  ^Xl'^mra.     FIId.  H.N.  izii.  i 

TnuHi'ifonnd*tioiinin«j'«u«inuTMr.  (S);   KriedUndBr,    CSm»   Trim.   ElmL 

Uuprid.  AUx.  Sn.  E7,  7 ;  hit  ohuity  48  «q. 

cUldnu  were  oiled  lC&iiuiueu)i;Enti,  *  PUa.  Xtp.  i.  8,  g  1,  Oamiun  meu 

p.  11.  deliciu;  t.  11,  3;  Iv.  13,  isspobliM 

'  Or.  HtH*.  6804  to  s  nun  who  left  nottr*  pro  filik  vel  Hrsnte. 

TiboT  bia  aols  heir;   S7SS  ob  muni-  *  c.  uiaiu«cr.  inHommi.  J7iM.p.  31. 

'•-"' jyj5^   J7g5_    8832,    7190,  •  Plin.  J^.  L  8  ;  v.  7  ;  Or.  1173, 
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conbibtite  one-third  of  the  expense  of  a  high  school  at  Como, 
if  the  parents  would  raise  the  remainder.  The  letter  which 
tecoids  the  offer  shows  Pliny  at  hia  bast,  wise  and  thoaghtfiil 
as  well  as  geueroufi.^  He  wishes  to  keep  boys  under  the 
protection  of  home  influence,  to  make  them  lovers  of  their 
mother  city;  and  he  limits  his  benefaction  in  order  to 
stimulate  the  interest  of  the  parents  in  the  cause  of  edacation, 
and  in  tiie  appointment  of  the  teacheia  Another  sum  of 
between  £4000  and  £6000  be  gave  to  Como  for  the  support 
of  boys  and  girls  of  the  poorer  class.*  He  also  left  more  than 
£4000  for  public  baths,  and  a  sum  of  nearly  £16,000  to 
his  freedmen,  and  for  communal  feasts.  On  two  of  his  estates 
he  built  or  repaired  temples  at  his  own  expense.*  His  private 
benefactions  were  on  a  similar  scale.  It  is  not  neceasaiy  to 
adopt  the  cynical  conclusion  that  Pliny  has  told  us  all  his 
liberality.  The  kindly  delicacy  with  which  Pliny  claims  the 
right  of  a  second  father  to  make  up  the  dowry  of  the  daughter 
of  his  &iend  Quintilian,  might  sorely  save  him  from  8U(^  an 
imputation.*  In  the  same  spirit  he  offers  to  Bomatius  Firmus 
the  £2500  which  was  needed  to  raise  his  fortune  to  the  level 
of  equestrian  rank.'  When  the  philosophera  were  banished  by 
Domitian,  Pliny,  who  was  then  praetor,  at  the  most  imminent 
risk  visited  his  friend  Artemidoms,  and  lent  him,  &ee  of 
interest,  a  considerable  sum  of  money.*  The  dai^hter  of  one  of 
his  friends  was  left  wiUi  an  embarrassed  estate ;  Pliny  took  up 
all  the  debts  and  left  Calvina  with  an  inheritance  &ee  from 
all  burdens.'  He  gave  bis  old  nurse  a  little  estate  which  cost 
him  about  £300.*  But  the  amount  of  this  good  man's  gifts, 
which  might  shame  a  modem  testator  with  ten  times  his 
fortune,  is  not  so  striking  as  the  kindness  which  prompted 
them,  and  the  modest  delicacy  with  which  they  were  made. 

Yet  Pliny,  as  we  have  said,  is  only  a  shining  example  of  a 
numerous  ckss  of  more  obscure  benefactors.  For  a  thoosand 
who  know  his  Letters,  there  are  few  who  have  read  the  stone 
records  of  similar  generosity.  Yet  these  memorials  abound  fiar 
those  who  care  to  read  them.  And  any  one  who  will  spend  a 
few  days,  or  even  a  few  well-directed  hours,  in  examining  the 

'  Plin.  Sp.  IT.  18.  •  /i.  t.  le. 

»  /*.  vU.  18  ;  Or.  1172.  •  Jh.  iu.  11. 

'  Plin.  Bp.  iv.  1 ;  of.  w.  II  '  lb.  Ii.  1. 

•  Ih.  tL  82.  »  iJ.  TL  8. 
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inacriptioiu  of  the  early  Empire,  will  find  many  a  common,  self- 
complacent  prejudice  melting  away.  He  will  diflcover  a  pro- 
fusion of  generosity  to  add  to  the  beauty,  dignity,  or  convenience 
t£  the  parent  dty,  to  lighten  the  dulness  of  ordinary  life,  to  bring 
all  ranke  together  in  common  Boenee  of  enjoyment,  to  relieve  want 
and  anffering  among  the  indigent  The  motives  of  this  extra- 
ordinary liberality  were  indeed  often  mixed,  and  it  was,  from 
oar  point  of  view,  often  misdirected.  The  gifts  were  some- 
tunes  made  merely  to  win  popularity,  or  to  repay  dvic  honouis 
which  had  been  conferred  by  the  populace.  They  were  too 
often  devoted  to  gladiatorial  shows  and  other  exhibitions  which 
only  debased  the  spectators.  Yet  the  greatest  part  of  them 
were  expended  on  objects  of  public  utility — baths,  theatres, 
markets,  or  new  roads  and  aqueducts,  or  on  those  public 
banquets  which  knitted  all  ranks  together.  .  There  was  in 
those  days  an  immense  "  civic  ardour,"  an  almost  passionate 
rivalry,  to  make  the  mother  dty  a  more  pleasant  and  a  more 
sjdeodid  home.  The  endless  foundations  for  civio  feasts  to 
idl  orders,  in  which  even  children  and  slaves  were  not  for- 
gotten, with  a  distribution  of  money  at  the  close,  softened  the 
diazp  distinctions  of  rank,  and  gave  an  appreciable  relief  to 
poverty.  Other  foundations  were  more  definitely  inspired  by 
charity  and  pity.  In  remote  country  towns,  there  were  pious 
fonndeiB  who,  like  Pliny  and  Trajan,  and  the  Antonines,  pro- 
vided for  the  nurture  of  the  children  of  the  poor.  Bequests 
were  left  to  cheapen  the  main  necessaries  of  life.'  Nor  were 
the  aged  and  the  sick  foi^otten.  In  Lorium,  near  the  old 
home  of  the  Antonines,  a  humble  spice  dealer  provided  in  his 
will  for  a  &ee  distribution  of  medicines  to  the  poor  people  of 
the  town.*  The  countless  gifts  and  l^^es  to  the  coll^;eB, 
which  were  the  refuge  of  the  poor  in  that  ago,  in  every  region 
o(  the  Soman  world,  are  an  irresistible  proof  of  an  overflowing 
diarity.  Pliny's  love  of  the  quiet  town  where  his  infancy 
was  passed,  and  the  record  of  a  like  patriotism  or  benevolence 
in  so  many  others,  draw  us  on  to  the  study  of  that  &ee  and 
generous  municipal  life  which  was  the  gieat  glory  of  the 
Antonine  age. 

1  Fri«dL  Cma  Trim.  SMtO.  p.  48.  ■  Or.  Stm.  114. 
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UmnCIPAL   LITE 

Keablt  all  the  intimate  friends  of  Pliny  weia,  like  himself,  bred 
in  the  oonntTy,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  be  has  left  na  a  priceless 
picture  of  that  rural  aristocracy  in  the  calm  reOnemeut  of 
their  country  seats.  But  of  the  ordinary  life  of  the  provincial 
town  we  learn  reiy  little  from  Pliny.  Indeed,  the  silence 
of  Soman  literature  generally  as  to  social  life  outside  the 
capital  is  very  remarkable.'  In  the  long  line  of  great  Latin 
authors  from  Enniua  to  Juvenal,  there  is  hardly  one  whose 
native  place  was  Some.  The  men  who  are  the  glory  of 
Soman  letters  in  epic  and  lyric  poetry,  in  oratory  and 
history,  in  comedy  and  satire,  were  bom  in  quiet  coantry  towns 
in  Italy  or  the  remoter  provinces.  Bat  the  reminiscences  of 
the  scenes  of  their  infancy  will  generally  be  found  to  be  iaint 
and  rare.  Horace,  indeed,  displays  a  tender  piety  for  that 
borderland  of  Apulia,  where,  in  the  glades  of  Mount  Vultur  as 
a  child,  he  drank  inspiration  from  the  witchery  of  haunted 
groves.*  And  Martial,  the  hardened  man  abont  town,  never 
forgot  the  oak  groves  and  iron  foundries  of  Bilbilia.*  But 
for  the  municipal  system  and  life,  the  relations  of  its  variooB 
social  grades,  the  humdrum  routine  of  the  shops  and  forums, 
the  rustic  rites  and  deities,*  the  lingering  echoes  of  that  dim 
common  life  with  its  vices  and  honest  tenderness,  its  petty 
ambitions  or  hopeless  griefs,  we  must  generally  go  to  the 
records  in  atone,  and  the  remains  of  buried  cities  which  the 
spade  has  given  hack  to  the  light. 

>  Boisilar,     Fremoiada    ArtKaolo-  ■  Hart.  ir.  Hi,  11 ;  zii  18,  9  i  L  60. 

giqvM,  p.  880,  oe  qui  aoai  Miftppe  o'Mt  *  It  mnit,  bowarer,  bs  laid  that 
la  Tie  da  pravince.  VirgQ  hu  pnaorsd   mnch   of    local 

religioaBicntinient    Cf.  Selkr,  Virgii, 
■  Hor.  0am.  iii.  4,  9.  p.  866  iq. 
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This  Bilence  of  Uie  literaiy  class  is  not  due  to  aa;  wont  of 
lore  in  the  fioman  for  the  calm  and  freshness  and  haunting 
charm  of  country  scenes,  still  less  to  callousness  towards  old 
wsodadons.  Certainly  Tii^  cannot  be  charged  with  any 
such  lack  of  sensibility.  In  the  Deletes  and  the  Georgios, 
the  memory  of  the  old  farm  at  Andes  breaks  through  the 
more  conventional  sentiment  of  Alexandrian  tradition.  In 
the  scenery  of  these  poems,  there  are  "  mossy  fountains  and 
grass  softer  than  sleep,"  the  hues  of  violet,  poppy,  and  hyacinth, 
the  shade  of  ancient  ilex,  and  the  yellow  wealth  of  cornfield. 
We  hear  the  murmur  ol  bees,  "  the  moan  of  doves  in  im- 
memorial elms,"  the  rush  of  the  river,  the  whispering  of  the 
wind.  The  pastoral  charm  of  the  midsummer  prime  is 
there,  &om  the  freshness  of  fields  under  the  morning 
star,  through  the  hours  alive  with  the  song  of  the  cicala 
and  the  lowing  of  the  herds  around  the  pool,  throi^h  the 
still,  hot,  vacant  noontide,  till  the  moonbeams  are  glinting 
m  the  dewj  grasses  of  the  glades.'  Noi  can  any  lover 
*A.  Virgil  ever  forget  the  fire  of  old  sentiment  in  the 
muster  of  Italian  chivalry  in  the  seventh  book  of  t^ 
Aeaeid.^  Tibur  and  Praeneste,  Anagnia,  Nomentom,  and 
Amitemnm,  and  many  another  old  Sabine  town,  which  send 
forth  their  young  warriors  to  the  fray,  are  each  stamped 
on  the  imagination  by  some  grace  of  natural  beauty,  or  some 
^ry  of  ancient  legend  In  the  Flavian  period,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  great  nobles  had  their  villas  on  every  pleasant 
Bite,  wherever  sea  or  hill  or  woodland  offered  a  fair  prospect 
and  genial  air.  To  these  scenes  they  hastened,  like  emancipated 
schoolboys,  when  the  dog-days  set  in.  They  had  a  genuine 
love  of  the  unspoilt  countryside,  with  its  simple  natural 
pleasures,  its  husbandry  of  the  olden  time,  its  joyous  plenty, 
above  aU  its  careless  freedom  and  repose."  The  great  charm 
of  a  rural  retreat  was  its  distance  from  the  "  noise  and  smoke 
and  wealth  "  of  Some.  The  escape  from  the  panaltdes  of  fiune, 
from  the  boredom  of  interminable  dinners,  the  intrusive  im- 
portunity of  curious  busybodiea,  the  malice  of  jealous  rivals, 
gives  a  fresh  zest  to  the  loi^  tranquil  days  under  the  Hex 

'  Vfrs.  sa.  iL  48  ;  Owrg.   ii.   466  *  Atn.  rli.  6S0  aqq. ;  Salkr,  p.  80. 

•qq-;   iii.   8S4-S88,   et   aaltuB    rsBcit  *  Pliu.  J^  !.  8 ;  t.  6 ;  i.  6 ;  vii.  80  i 

Jam  roMkU]nD&;  cf.  8«llar,  Virgil,  pp.  ii.  88.    Mart.  iii.  SS ;  1.  H ;  It.  66 ; 

I«*-167.  It.  90  ;  ti.  «. 
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shade  amoi^  the  Sabine  hills.'  Horace  probably  felt  more 
keenly  t.han  JnvBiial  the  cliann  of  hill  and  stream  and  the 
Bcenea  of  rustic  toils  and  gaiety.  Yet  t^  exquisite  good 
sense  of  Horace  would  have  tecoiled  &om  the  declamatory 
extravagance  with  which  Juvenal  justifies  his  Mend's 
retiiemeDt  from  the  ca[»tal,  by  a  reallBtic  pictoro  of  all 
its  soidid  troubles  and  vices  and  absurdities.*  "  To  love 
fiome  at  Tibur  and  Tibur  at  Bome "  was  the  expression 
of  the  educated  Boman's  feelings  in  a  form  which  he  would 
have  recognised  to  be  as  just  as  it  was  happy.  In  spite  of 
the  charm  of  the  country,  to  any  real  man  of  letters 
or  af&irs,  the  fascination  of  Bome  was  irresistihle.  Pliny, 
and  no  doubt  hundreds  of  his  class,  &om  AugostUB  to 
TheodosinB,  grumbled  at  the  wasteful  fashion  in  which  their 
lives  were  Mttered  away  by  monotonous  social  duties,  as 
imperious  as  they  were  generally  vain.'  Yet  to  Pliny,  as  to 
Symmachos,  the  prospect  of  never  again  seeii^  the  city,  so 
seductive  and  so  wearying,  would  have  been  absolntely  intoler- 
able. Martial,  when  he  retired  to  Bilbilis,  seems  to  pity  his 
friend  Juvenal,  vnudering  restlessly  throi^  the  noisy  Suburra, 
or  olimbii^  the  Caelian  in  hot  haste,  to  hfuig  on  the  oatskirts  of 
a  levee.*  Yet  in  the  preface  to  this  last  book.  Martial  seems 
to  feel  his  banishment  as  keenly  as  Ovid  felt  his  among  the 
frozen  rivers  of  Scythio,*  He  misses  in  the  "provincial 
solitude"  the  sympathetic  public  which  was  eager  for  bis 
latest  epigram,  the  fine  critical  judgment  to  appreciate,  the 
concourse  of  el^^t  idlers  to  supply  the  matter  for  his  verses.' 
And  worst  of  all,  the  most  famous  wit  of  Bome  is  now  t^ 
mark  for  the  ignorant  spite  and  envy  of  a  provincial  clique. 
Martial  evidently  feels  very  mudi  as  Dr.  Johnson  would  have 
felt  if  he  had  been  compelled  to  live  out  his  days  in  Skye. 
Juvenal  may  affect  to  regrot  the  simple  ways  c^  those  mstie 
places,  where  on  festal  days  in  the  grass-grown  theatre  the 
infant  in  his  mother's  arms  shudders  at  the  awful  masks  of 

■  Hot.  Carm.  L  17.             •  Jot.  UL  ■  Or.  TrUl.  iL  186  ;  iU.  2,  21,  Bonw 

*  v.aom.Soei^ittiK»LaitO»i»tKTy  domiuqiw    snblt,   deddariumqiM    lo- 

0/  the    WtttVTK  Empire,   p.   128  aq.  corum ;  ot  Hor.  Sat.  iL  7  38 
fl»t  ed.)  i  Sym.  L  101  ;  iL  2S  ;  v.  78. 

Cf.  Au*on.  Idyl.  t.  20,  16S,  18B.  .  ^^  ^   p^  j,i^  iadidoram 

Mart.  III.  18—  aubtilititeni,    illod    msUrumun    in- 

DoiD  MT  ilmliu  tfl  potoQtlonini  -  ■      - 
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the  actors,  and  the  aediles  take  their  places  in  white  tonics 
like  the  humhle  crowd.^  fiut,  in  spite  of  this  sentiment,  the 
tme  Soman  had  a  certain  contempt  for  municipal  life,'  for 
the  narrow  range  of  its  interests,  the  ludicrous  assumption  of 
dignity  by  its  petty  magistrates,  and  its  provincialisms.'  It  was 
indeed  only  nattiial  that  the  splendour  and  the  vivid  energy 
of  life  in  the  capital  of  the  world  should  throw  provincial 
life  into  the  shada  Yet  we  can  realise  now,  aa  a  Soman 
wit  or  man  of  floshion  could  hardly  do,  that  the  municipal 
system,  which  had  overspread  the  world  &om  the  Solway 
to  the  edge  of  the  Sahara,  was  not  the  least  glory  of  the 
Antonine  age.  And  in  any  attempt  to  esdmate  the  moral 
condition  of  the  masses  in  that  age,  the  influence  of  municipal 
life  should  occupy  a  large  place. 

It  is  beyond  the  Bcope  of  this  work  to  trace  proTincial 
towns  through  all  their  various  grades,  and  their  evolution  in 
the  hands  of  Soman  statesmanship  from  the  time  of  Augustus. 
What  we  are  chiefly  concerned  with  is  the  spirit  and  the  rapid^ 
development  of  that  brilliant  civic  life,  which  not  only  covered 
the  worlds  both  of  East  and  West  with  material  monuments  of 
Soman  energy,  but  profoundly  influenced  for  good,  or  sometimes 
for  evil,  the  popular  character.  The  magical  transformation 
wrought  by  Soman  rule  in  a  century  and  a  half  seized  the 
imagination  of  contemporaries  such  as  the  rhetor  Aristides.  And 
the  mere  wreck  of  that  brilliant  civilisation  which  now  meets 
the  traveller's  eye,  in  regions  that  have  long  returned  to  waste, 
will  not  permit  ua  to  treat  his  eulogy  of  Some  as  only  a  piece 
of  rhetoric  Segions,  once  desert  solitudes,  ore  thickly  dotted 
with  flourishii^  cities ;  the  Empire  is  a  realm  of  cities.  The 
world  has  laid  the  sword  aside,  and  keeps  universal  festival, 
with  all  pomp  and  gladness.  All  other  feuds  and  rivalries  are 
gone,  and  citiea  now  vie  with  one  another  only  in  their  splen- 
dour and  their  pleasurea  Every  space  is  crowded  with 
porticoes,  gymnasia,  temple  Ironts,  with  studios  and  schools.* 
*  Jdt.  z.  100 ;  oC  Cio.  poit  SA  fit 
iuPUnt  J'cM.  IT;  Hor.  S.  L  fi,  3*,  Iniuii 
fWnum.  ridentM  proemu  loribae,  etc 
.    .   _  ,1.  PhiL  iiL  8,  IB,  *  Or.   xiv.  (223),   891,   (Jobb.  i.   p. 

Tid«t«  quuD   dapicumnr  onmea   qui      223),  iila  <W  a<^  kvtIxh  tpa,  hut  m 
■rnnni    s    mnoioipiU,    id    e«t,   omne*      Ki^Slani   xol  ifilmi  ixdrrti   ^ntraf 
pUne  ;    Too.     Ann.    It.    8,    nqas    lo       nixra,  Ik  luari  yuiiraaluw,  r/npiiir,  rporu- 
m;VorM  et  postanw  nmnieipaU  idnltav      \aiair,  nSm,  SqfiumpTiHr,  StSavjnlXuv. 
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Sandy  wastes,  trackless  mouatams,  and  broad  rivers  present  no 
barriers  to  the  traveller,  who  finds  his  home  and  country 
everywhere.     The  earth  has  become  a  vast  pleasure  garden.^ 

This  glowing  description  of  the  Eoman  world  of  the 
Antonine  age  is  not  perhaps  strengthened  by  the  appeal  to  the 
doubtful  statistics  of  other  contemporaries,  such  as  Aelian  and 
Joaephna.  We  may  hesitate  to  accept  the  statement  that  Italy  . 
had  once  1197  cities,  or  that  Oaul  possessed  1200.'  In  these 
estimates,  if  tbey  have  any  solid  foundation,  the  term  "  city  " 
most  be  taken  in  a  very  elastic  sense.  But  there  are  oUier 
more  trustworthy  reckonings  which  snfEciently  support  the 
glowir^  description  of  Aristidee.  When  the  Romans  con- 
quered Spain  and  Gaul,  they  found  a  system  of  pagi  or  cantons, 
with  very  few  considerable  towns.  The  800  towns  which 
ore  said  to  have  been  taken  by  Julius  Caesar  can  have  been 
little  more  than  vill^es.  Bnt  the  Somanisation  of  both 
countries  meant  centralisation.  Where  the  Bomans  did  not 
find  towns  tbey  created  thenu'  Gradually,  bnt  rapidly,  the 
isolated  rural  life  became  more  social  and  urban.  In  the 
north-eastern  province  of  Spain,  out  of  293  communities  in  the 
time  of  the  elder  Pliny,  179  were  in  some  sense  urban,  114 
were  still  purely  rustic ;  *  and  we  may  be  sure  that  this  is  an 
immense  advance  on  the  condition  of  the  country  at  the  time 
of  the  conquest  In  the  reign  of  Antoninos  Pius,  only  27  of 
these  rural  districts  remained  without  an  organised  civic  centre.' 
In  Gaul,  Julius  Caesar  impressed  the  stamp  of  Rome  on  the 
province  of  Karbo,  l^  founding  cities  of  the  Roman  type,  and 
his  policy  was  continued  by  Augustus.  The  loose  cantonal 
system  almost  disappeared  tsata  the  province  in  the  sonth, 
although  it  lingered  long  in  the  northern  regions  of  Gaul.  Yet 
even  in  the  north,  on  the  borders  of  Germany,  Cologne,  ftom 
the  reign  of  Claudius,  became  the  ^ivy  of  the  barbarians  across 
the  Rhine,*  and  Tr&ves,  from  the  days  of  Augnstoa,  already 
anticipated  its  glory  as  a  seat  of  empite  from  Diocletian  b> 
Gratian  and  Talentinian.^     In  the  Agri  Decumatee,  between 

>  Arirtid.  Or.  «iT.  <226),  898-4,  4  Tfl  Hm.V-  208. 

itSaa  etar  rudSnroi  ^jmiirfnrrcu.  *  B.  If.  iU.  1. 

*  Aelian,  V.  Hi$L  Ix.  16, 4'"f^"'  "b'  *  Homm*.  Ibmi.  Prov.  L  78. 

wSKiu    tV   IroUor    nlXu    irri    KoX  *  /A.  p.  108  ;  Tac  ^na.  L  SS;  Hwq. 

iwirli*oirm  aaX  iaiTor  rpit  r<ut  x'^'o"  i  -Sftn-  SUuUtverv.  i  121 ;  Buy,  Son- 

Joi.  B.  J.  ii.  IS.  Bmp.  p.  88. 

'  Arnold,  Som.   Frot.   AdminiilTa-  ''  0.  Thtai.  liiL  8,  11. 
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the  Rhine  and  Neckar,  the  lematns  of  baths  and  aqueducts,  the 
mosaica  and  broozes  and  pottery,  which  antiquarian  indastiy 
has  collected  and  explored,  attest  the  existence  of  at  least  160 
flourishing  and  civilised  oommiuiitieB.^  Baden  ^as  already  a 
crowded  leeort  for  its  healing  waters  when,  in  a.d.  69,  it  was 
given  up  to  fire  and  sword  by  Caecina  in  bis  advance  to  meet 
the  army  of  Otho  in  the  valley  of  the  Fo.'  The  Danube  was 
lined  with  flonrishii^  communities  of  Koman  or^in.  In  the 
170  years  during  which  Dacia  was  included  in  the  Empire, 
more  than  120  towns  were  organised  by  the  conquering  race.* 
Greek  citaes,  like  Tomi  on  the  Enxine,  record  their  gratitude  to 
their  patrons  in  the  same  formal  terms  as  Pompeii  or  Teuusio.* 
Zf  we  may  believe  Fhilcetratns,  there  were  500  Sonrishing 
dtiea  in  the  province  of  Asia  which  more  than  rivalled  the 
splendour  of  Ionia  before  the  Lydian  and  Persian  conquests.' 
Ifany  of  these  were  of  ancient  origin,  but  many  had  been 
founded  by  Borne.*  Laodicea,  which  was  treated  as  an  insig- 
nificant {dace  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  had  risen  to  great 
opulence  in  the  days  of  Strabo.^  One  of  its  citizens  had 
attuned  a  fortone  which  enabled  him  to  bequeath  it  a  sum  of 
neariy  half  a  million.  The  elder  Pliny  could  reckon  40  cities 
of  importance  in  Eg3rpt,  which  had  in  his  time  a  population  of 
over  seven  millions  \  *  and  Alexandria,  next  after  Some  herself, 
was  regarded  as  the  most  dazzling  ornament  of  tlie  Empire.* 

Perhaps  nowhere,  however,  had  the  "  Soman  peace  "  worked 
greater  miradea  of  civic  prosperity  than  in  North  Afiica. 
That  the  population  of  Soman  Africa  was  in  the  period  of 
the  Empire  extraordinarily  dense,  appears  from  the  number 
of  its  episcopal  sees,  which  in  the  fifth  century  had  reached 
s  total  of  297."*  The  remains  of  more  than  20  amphitheatres 
can  stOl  be  traced.  There  is  indeed  no  more  startling  proof  of 
the  range  and  sweep  of  Soman  civilisation  than  the  wreck  of 

■  Han].  A9m.  SI.  i.  125.  •  Vit.  SopK.  iL  3. 

■  Twx  EiO.  i.  67  ;  v.  the  dedication  a  Arnold,  p.  205 ;  M«rq.  L  1»9, 

of  ■  temple  to  In*  by  ■  magiWmte  of  ,  j^  ^„^  j,   j5     g^,,^  ^^  j^g 

^ea  «.d  hu  wife  uid  d«igiter  .Or.  ,  ff_  ^T.  t.  60 ;  FriedL  30.  iiL  110. 

'Hani.   i.   165,  in   keiner    andern  '  Anrtid.  Or.  iW.  223  (892),  tAm 

ProriDz  K«t  lich  die   EotwioValniig  #j««XXi4»w»ia    tin    ii^xrifa     yiyetv 

der  romuchen  BUdteanlageD  so  main  ^T^fuviat- 

vn-roken  alu  in  Daeisn.     Arnold,  B.  "  Ct.  Tietor,  Fit.  i.  7 ;  t.  B ;  Fri«dl. 

JVor.  ^rfmin.  p.  BOB.  SG.  UL   110 ;   r.  Migno,  Patrol.  LaL 

*  Or.  Bm.  6287.  t.  IviU.  270,  notitia  Afrieae. 
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those  capitols,  fornma,  aqnednctfi,  aad  temples  in  what  are  now 
eaody  solitades,  not  even  occupied  bj  a  native  village.  In 
the  province  of  Numidia,  within  a  few  leagues  of  the  Sahara, 
the  Boman  colony  of  Tbamugadi  (Timgad)  was  founded,  as  an 
inscription  tells,  by  Trajan  in  the  year  100.'  There,  in  what 
is  DOW  a  scene  of  utter  loneliness  and  desolation,  the  remains 
of  a  busy  and  well-organised  community  have  been  brought  to 
light  by  French  explorers.  The  town  was  built  by  the  third 
legion,  which  for  generations,  almost  as  a  hereditary  caste, 
protected  Soman  civilisation  against  the  restless  tribes  of  tJie 
desert.  The  chief  buildings  were  probably  completed  in  117- 
The  preservation  of  so  much,  after  eighteen  centuries,  is  a 
proof  that  the  work  was  well  and  thoroughly  done.  The  ruts 
of  carriage  wheels  can  still  be  seen  in  the  main  street,  which  is 
spanned  by  a  triumphal  arch,  adorned  with  marble  columns. 
Porticoes  and  colonnades  gave  shelter  &am  the  heat  to  the 
passeis-by,  and  two  fountains  played  at  tie  further  end.  Water, 
which  is  DOW  invisible  on  the  spot,  was  then  brought  in 
channels  from  the  hills,  and  distributed  at  a  fixed  rate  among 
private  houses.'  The  forum  was  in  the  usual  style,  with  raised 
side  walks  and  porticoes,  a  basilica,  a  senate-house  and  rostrum, 
a  shrine  of  Fortuna  Augusta,  and  &  crowd  of  statues  to  the 
emperors  &om  M.  Aurelius  to  Julian.'  This  petty  place  bad 
its  theatre,  where  the  seats  can  still  be  seen  rising  in  their 
due  gradation  of  rank.  An  imposing  capitol,  in  which,  as  at 
home,  the  Boman  Trinity,  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva,  were 
dnly  worahipped,  was  restored  in  the  reign  of  Valentinian  I,, 
and  dedicated  by  that  PubUus  Gaeonius  Albinus  who  was  one 
of  the  last  of  the  ps^n  aristocracy,  and  who  figures  in  the 
Letters  of  Symmachua  and  the  SaturTuUia  of  Maaobiua.'  The 
inscriptions  on  the  site  reveal  the  regular  municipal  constitu- 
tion, with  the  names  of  seventy  decurions,  each  of  whom  prob- 
ably paid  his  honorarium  of  £13  or  more  when  he  entered  on 
his  office.'  The  bonoun  of  the  duumvirate  and  the  aedileship 
cost  respectively  £32  and  £24.'     And  here,  as  elsewhere,  the 

1  C.l.L.  via.2i66;  Ctgott, L'Arni4e  '  C. J.Z.  viiL  2403 ;  Sfifipl. il  17903 ; 

Bom.    iP4friqnt,    p.    ES2 ;    Boinicr,  SMp^  i  12aE>8.    This  iiucription,  from 

L'Afr.  Son.  p.  180.  kh  obicnre  pUce,  Bhona  bowui  origisAl 

'  Or.  Eeia.  5820.  hoiiorarium   of    B8.1SD0  waa  finally 

'  BoiMier,  L'Afr.  Rom.  p.  187,  iacreosed  by  voluntary  genarodtr  to 

*  C.J.i.  viii.  2888  ;  Hieron.^.107,  H3.12,000. 

%  1  i  Macrob.  SaL  i.  2.  16.  <  Jb.  2S41,  t7SS6. 
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public  monaments  and  buildings  ware  generally  erected  by 
private  ambitdon  or  munificence.  A  statue  and  little  shrine 
of  Fottoua  Augusta  were  given  by  two  ladies,  at  a  cost  of  over 
£200,  in  the  days  of  Hadrian.^ 

The  greatest  glory  of  the  imperial  administration  for 
nearly  two  centuries  was  the  skilful  and  politic  tolerance 
with  which  it  reconciled  a  central  despotism  with  a  remarkable 
range  of  local  liberty.  It  did  not  attempt  to  impose  a 
uniform  organisation  or  a  bureancratic  control  on  the  vast 
mass  of  races  and  peoples  whom  the  fortone  of  Borne  had 
brought  under  her  sway.  Bather,  for  ages  its  guiding 
principle  was,  as  &r  as  possible,  to  leave  ancient  landmarks 
undisturbed,  and  to  give  as  much  &ee  play  to  local  liberties 
aa  was  compatible  with  the  safety  and  efficiency  of  the 
imperial  gnaidian  of  order  and  peace.  Hence  those  many 
diversities  in  the  relation  between  provincial  towns  and  Bome, 
represented  by  the  names  of  free,  federate,  or  stipendiary 
dtieB,  monicipium  and  colonia.  Many  retained  their  old 
laws,  constitution,  and  judicial  system.^  They  retained  in 
some  CBsee  the  names  of  magistracies,  which  recalled  the 
days  of  independence:  there  were  still  archons  at  Athens, 
Buffetes  in  African  towns,  demarche  at  Naples.  The  title  of 
medixtuticus  stiU  lingered  here  and  there  in  old  Oscan 
communities.'  When  she  had  cmshed  the  national  spirit, 
and  averted  the  danger  of  armed  revolt,  Bome  tolerated,  and 
even  fostered,  municipal  freedom,  for  more  than  a  htmdred 
years  after  the  last  shadowy  pretence  of  popular  government 
had  disappeared  from  her  own  forum.*  Central  control  end 
uniformity  were  established  in  those  departments  which 
affected  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  whole  vast  common- 
wealth. Although  the  interference  of  the  provindal  governor 
in  local  administration  was  theoretdcally  possible  in  varying 
decrees,  yet  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  a  citizen  of 
Lyons  or  Marseilles,  of  Antiooh  or  Alexandria,  was  often 
nuule  conscious  of  any  limitation  of  his  freedom  by  imperial 

1  CJ.L.  viiL  ;  av^.  U.  17S21.  '  Tk.  Ajm.  L  16  ;  Mommft.   JUdn. 

<  -a         D.^    m  I   .c     D         T>  ■St-  ii-  1002;   Daniv,  v.  pp.  S3S~84S ; 

'  M«rq.  «!«.  «.  i.  «  ;  Bory,  ^.  GrAaid,i>M.  221,  237;  PluL  ifcij).  ftjr. 

^P-.  P-    iU   *™'''°'    -"^    ^^^-  Pt.   c   17,    1».      ThB  Brat   ouratorei 

Admvn.  p.  210.  civiUtmn  are  heud  of  in  the  reigiw 

■  Or.  BauL.  3720,  SSOO,  3S01,  SOffll,  of  Nsrra  uid  Trajan ;  □£.  Marq.  L  SIO, 

3067,  8S04.  n.  10. 
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power.  While  delation  and  confiscation  and  maaaacte  were 
working  havoc  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  die  proTincea  were 
generally  tranquil  and  proeperoaa.  The  people  elected  their 
laagistratea,  who  administered  mnnioipal  affairs  with  little 
interference  from  govemmeat.  The  provincial  administration 
of  a  Nero,  an  Otho,  a  Vitellins,  or  a  Domitian  was  often  no  leaa 
prudent  and  coneiderate  than  that  of  a  Vespasian  or  a  Tr^an.^ 
And  the  worst  of  the  emperors  share  with  the  best  in  the 
aniversal  gratitude  of  the  provinces  for  the  hleseings  of  the 
"  Soman  peace."  * 

Bat  althoi^h  for  generations  there  was  a  settled  abatiuence 
from  centralisation  on  the  part  of  the  imperial  government, 
the  many  varieties  of  civic  constitution  in  the  provinces 
tended  by  an  irresistible  drift  to  a  uniform  type  of  oi^nisation. 
Free  and  federate  communities  volantarily  sought  the  position 
of  a  colony  or  a  municipinm.'  Jost  as  the  provincial  town 
must  have  its  capitol,  with  the  cult  of  Japiter,  Juno,  and 
Minerva,  or  imported  the  street  names  Yelabrum  or  Yicns 
Tnscus,  80  the  little  community  called  itself  reapvhiica,  its 
commons  the  populus,  its  curia  the  senate  or  the  ampUaaimus 
et  aplmdidisaimuB  ordo ;  its  magistrates  sometimes  bore  the 
mf^estio  names  of  praetor,  dictator,  or  censor,  in  a  few  cases 
even  of  consul.*  This  almost  Indicrous  imitation  of  the  great 
city  is  an  example  of  the  m^cal  power  which  Some  always 
exercised  on  her  most  distant  auhjects,  and  even  on  the  outer 
world  of  barbarism,  down  to  the  last  days  when  her  forces 
were  ebbing  away.  The  ease  and  rapidity  of  communication 
along  the  great  routes,  the  frequent  visits  of  proconsuls  and 
procurators  and  generals,  with  the  namerons  train  which 
attended  them,  the  presence  of  the  nbiquitous  Boman  merchant 
and  traveller,  kept  even  remote  places  in  touch  with  the 

'  Suet   Tib.  82 ;  Tac.  ^nn.  ir.  S ;  ■  See   »   crowd    of   Inscriptiona   to 

Soet.  Jfero,  z.  ;   OOu,  iii.  proTinoiuQ  Domitiaii  and  Commodtu  iD  rginota 

adminUtnivit  modsmtiont   lingulari ;  places  in  AfriM ;  of.  C.I.L.  riii.  lOlS, 

rHea.  T.     VeepuiMi  had  to  increase  1016 ;   10670,   8702,   in   which   Cou- 

bnrdens,  Bnat  xtI  ;  Tac  Hial.  ii.  84  ;  modm  i*  desoribed  as  iudulgratiMlma* 

as  to  Tr^an,  cf.  Flin.  Pmieg.  20 ;  Saet.  priaceps,  eto. 

item.  S.     K«n>,  it  is  true,  is  said  to  ■  Marq.  JUhn.  %  1.  S17*q.;  Arnold. 

hara  eocoaiwed  plunder  (Snet.  Nero,  p.  212. 

82;    Plin.   B.    N.    IS,    S).     Yat  the  •  Amx.  iii. /nil  p.  16S ;  Inaor.  3822, 

icsneral    pnMpecity  wu    undistorbed,  8980,  4983 ;   Harq.  S»in.   SL  L   477. 

Boissier,   L'Opp.    170 ;  Arnold,   Itom.  There  were  ooniufs  at  Tusonlnm  and 

Prav.     AdnML.    13C;    QrJwd,    PltU.  Btnaventnm.     Butthemndatylawaa 

199.  ridicaled  by  Cioero,  ItiFit.  xi.  S4. 
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capital  nie  atia  ivwna,,  with  official  news  and  bita  of 
oeandal  and  gosaip,  r^folarly  airiTed  in  distant  provincial 
towns  and  frontier  campa.*  The  last  speech  of  Pliny,  or  the 
freshest  epignuas  of  Martial,  were  within  a  short  time  selling 
on  the  bookstalls  of  Lyons  or  Yienne.'  Until  the  appearance  o^ 
raUways  and  steamboats,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  there  was 
any  age  in  hiatoiy  in  whioh  travelling  was  essier  or  more  geneiaL 
Apart  from  the  immense  stimulus  which  was  given  to 
bade  and  oonuneice  by  the  padfioation  of  Uie  world,  liberal 
curiosity,  or  testleas  ennui,  or  the  passion  to  preach  and 
propagate  ideas,  carried  immense  numbers  to  the  most  distant 
landa.*  The  travelling  eophist  found  bis  way  to  towns  on  the 
edge  of  the  Scythian  steppes,  to  the  home  of  the  Brahmans, 
or  to  the  depths  of  the  Soudan.*  The  toor  np  the  KUe  was 
part  <^  a  liberal  culture  in  the  days  of  Ludan  as  it  was  in  the 
days  of  Herodotus.  The  romantic  charm  of  travel  in  Greece 
was  probably  heightened  for  many  by  the  tales  of  Thessalian 
briguida  and  sorcet«flse8  which  meet  us  in  the  novel  i& 
ApaleiiiB.  The  Emperor  Hadrian,  who  visited  almost  every 
interesting  scene  in  his  dominions,  from  the  Solway  to  tlw 
Euphrates,  often  trudging  for  days  at  the  head  of  his  soldiers, 
is  a  tme  representative  of  the  migratory  tastes  of  his  tima 
Seneca,  indeed,  finds  in  this  rage  for  cbange  of  scene  only 
a  symptom  of  the  universal  onrest  EpictetoB,  on  the  other 
hand,  and  Aristides  expatiate  with  rapture  on  the  universal 
secnrity  and  wellbeing,  due  to  the  disappearance  of  brigan> 
dage,  piracy,  and  war.  The  seas  are  alive  with  merchant- 
men ;  des^te  have  become  populous  scenes  of  industry ;  the 
great  roads  are  carried  over  the  broadest  rivers  and  the  most 
defiant  mountain  barriers.  The  earth  has  become  the  oonunon 
possession  of  alL  Nor  is  this  mere  rhetoric  Travelling  to  all 
parts  of  the  known  world  had  become  expeditions,  and  even 
Inxniious.  From  the  Second  Punic  War,  traders,  couriers,  and 
travellers   had  moved   freely   aloi^    the    great   roads.*      The 

>  Tac  A'om.  xUL  81  ;  zfL  22,  dinnu  •  Seo.  Ep.  2S,  1M  ;  Lnc   Tax.  27 ; 

Cr  proTindu,  par  axsrcitni  cimtitu  Ih  Dipt.   S  ;  P^iapt.   S3 ;  AUa^  44 ; 

vxatax.     PeMr,  Q*»A.  Lia.  L  212.;  Bplct  DU.  iiL  IS. 

Ibo^  AmKom,  p.  191 ;   Uuti.  Friv.  L  *  Philoatr.  ApoU.  Tgati.  ili.  50,  vL  i 

S8 ;  ct   C.I.L.  TiiL  1181S  ;   lAmprid.  D.  Chryt.  Or.  86. 

Coitt.  16.  *  Eudcnunn,  Gtxh.  <hi  rfm,  Pul- 

■  FUb.  Ai.  Ix.  11,  S  ;  Utrt.  TiL  S8.  maeiu,  p.  8  m.      Huq.  Sm.  St.  L 
417  ;  FriedL  SO.  u.  8. 
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goremment  post,  which  wbs  first  oi^^ised  by  Aogtutos  on 
the  model  of  the  Peraiaa,  provided  at  i^ular  iutervalB  the 
means  of  oonveTance  for  ofBcials,  or  for  those  ftunushed  with 
the  leqTiisite  diploma.  Private  enterprise  had  also  organised 
fitdlitiea  of  travel,  and  at  the  gates  of  coontij  towns  such  as 
Pompeii,  Piaeneste,  or  Tibor,  there  were  statioDS  of  the  posting 
corporations  (the  emartt  or  Jumeniarii)  where  carriages  could 
be  hired,  with  chai^  of  horses  at  each  stage.'  The  speed 
with  which  great  distSDCes  were  traversed  in  those  days  is  at 
first  sight  rather  startling.  Caesar  once  travelled  100  miles 
a  day  in  a  journey  from  Borne  to  the  Bhone,'  Hie  freedman 
Icelns  in  seven  days  carried  the  news  of  Nero's  death  to  Gralha 
in  Spain,'  the  joomey  of  332  miles  from  Tarraco  to  Clonia 
having  been  made  at  the  rate  of  nearly  ten  miles  an  hour. 
This  of  coune  was  express  speed.  The  ordinary  rate  of 
travelling  is  probably  better  represented  by  the  leisurely 
journey  of  Horace  and  llaecenas  to  Bnmdisinm,  or  that  of 
Martial's  book  from  Tarraco  to  Bilbilis.*  About  130  miles  a 
day  was  the  aven^  distance  accomplished  by  sea.  Vessels  pnt 
out  from  Ostia  or  Futeoli  for  every  port  in  the  Mediterranean. 
From  Puteoli  to  Corinth  was  a  voyage  of  five  days.  About 
the  same  time  was  needed  to  reach  Tarraco  from  Ostia.  A 
ship  might  arrive  at  Alexandria  from  the  Palus  Maeotis  in  a 
fortn^ht.'  Many  a  wandering  sophist,  like  Dion  Ghrysostom 
or  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  traversed  great  distances  on  foot,  or 
with  a  modest  wallet  on  a  mule.  The  rhetor  Aristides  once 
spent  a  hundred  days  in  a  journey  at  mid-winter  from  Myeia 
to  Bome.'  But  there  was  hardly  any  limit  to  the  luxuiy  and 
ostentatious  splendour  with  which  the  great  and  opnlent  made 
their  prt^p^eeses,  attended  or  preceded  by  troops  of  footmen  and 
runners,  and  carrying  with  them  costly  plate  and  myrrhine 
vases.^  The  thousand  carriages  which  Nero  took  with  him  on  a 
progress,  the  silver-shod  mules  of  Poppaea,  the  paraphernalia  of 
luxury  described  by  Sebeca,  if  they  are  not  mythical,  were 
probably  the  exceptional  displays  of  a  self-indulgence  bordering 
on  lunacy.'     But  practical  and  sensible  comfort  in  travelling 

I  Or.  An*.  409S,  3418,  DISS,  69S3.  ■  Arutid.  Or.  xzIt,  CS7  ;  cL  Eor.  & 
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was  perhaps  then  commoner  than  it  was,  until  quite  reoflntly, 
among  ourselves.  The  carriages  in  which  the  two  indefatigable 
Plinies  used  to  ride,  enabled  them  to  read  at  thdr  ease,  or  dictate 
to  an  amanuensis.^  The  inns,  from  the  time  of  Horace  to  the 
time  of  Sidonius,  were  as  a  rule  bad,  and  frequently  disreput- 
able, and  even  dangerous,  places  of  resort/  And  vehicles  were 
often  arranged  for  sleeping  on  a  journey.  We  may  be  sure 
that  many  an  imperial  otBcer  after  the  time  of  Julias  Caesar 
passed  nights  in  his  carriage,  while  hurrying  to  join  the  forces 
on  the  Bhine  or  the  Danube.  With  all  this  rapid  circulation 
of  officials  and  trsveUers,  the  &r-8tretching  limits  of  the 
Soman  world  must,  to  the  general  eye,  have  contracted,  the 
remotest  places  were  drawn  more  and  more  towards  the  centre, 
and  the  inexhaustible  vitality  of  the  imperial  city  difTused  itself 
with  a  magical  power  of  silent  tranaformatiotL 

The  modes  in  which  the  fully  developed  municipalities  of 
the  Antonine  t^  had  or^nated  and  were  oiganised  were- 
very  various.  Wherever,  as  in  the  Greek  East  or  Cartht^iau 
A&ica,  towns  already  existed,  the  fiomans,  of  course,  used  them 
in  their  oiganisation  of  a  province,  altiiough  they  added  liberally 
to  the  number,  as  in  Syria,  Fontua,  and  Cappadooia.'  Where- 
a  country  was  still  in  the  cantonal  state,  the  villages  or  markets- 
were  grouped  around  a  civic  centre,  and  a  municipal  town, 
such  as  Klmes  or  Lyons,  would  thus  become  the  metaropolis- 
of  a  considerable  tract  of  territory.  The  colony  of  Vienne  was- 
the  civic  centre  of  the  Allobn^es.*  In  the  settlement  of  the 
Alpe  many  of  the  remote  mountain  cantons  were  attached  to 
towns  such  as  Tridentum,  Yeiona,  or  Brizia."  Sometimes,  aa. 
in  Dacia,  the  civic  organisation  was  created  at  a  stroke.*  But 
it  is  well  known  that,  especially  towards  the  frontiers  of  the- 
Empire,  in  Sritain,  on  the  fihine,  and  in  North  Airica,  the 
towns  of  the  second  century  had  often  grown  oat  of  the  ccufni- 
atatwa  of  the  legions. 

The  great  reorganisation  of  Augustus  had  made  each  l^o& 
a  permanent  corps,  with  a  history  and  identity  of  its  own. 
To  ensure  the  tranquillity  of  the  Empire  the  l^ons  were 

'  Pliii.^iiL6,lG;  of.  Snat  Claud.  >  Marq,  flSnt.  «.  L  17,  IBS,  2U,  817;, 
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diatribated  in  pmnanent  oampe  along  the  &ontier,  the  only 
inland  cities  with  a  regular  militoiy  garrison  being  Lyons  and 
Carthage.^  Many  legiona  never  changed  their  quarters  for 
generations.  The  Tettia  Augusta,  which  has  left  bo  many 
memorials  of  itself  in  the  inscriptionfi  of  Lambesi,  remained, 
with  only  a  single  break,  in  the  same  district  from  the  time 
of  Augustus  to  that  of  Diocletian.^  There,  for  two  genera- 
tions, it  kept  sleepless  watch  against  the  robbei'  tribes  of  the 
Sahara.  The  l^on  was  also  peacefully  employed  in  erecting 
fortifications  and  making  roads  and  bridges,  when  the  camp  was 
visited  by  Hadrian  in  the  year  130.'  Gradually  soldiers  were 
allowed  to  form  family  relations,  more  or  less  r^ular,  until, 
nnder  Septimius  Severus,  the  legionaiy  was  permitted  to  live 
in  his  household  like  any  other  citizen.*  From  the  remains 
at  lambesi,  it  is  now  considered  certain  that,  in  the  thiid 
century,  the  camp  had  ceased  to  be  the  soldier's  hom&  The 
guttlers  and  camp-foUowers  bad  long  gathered  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  camp,  in  huts  whidi  were  celled  Canabae  legionU. 
There,  for  a  long  time,  the  soldier,  when  off  duty,  sought  his 
pleasures  and  amusements,  and  there,  aftar  the  cbaoges  of 
Septimius  Severus,  he  took  up  his  abode.  At  first  the 
Canabae  of  Lambesi  was  only  a  vicm;  it  became,  under 
Marcus  Aurelius,  a  munieipium — the  Betpvblica  Lambatsitan- 
■orvm,  with  the  civic  constitution  which  is  rendered  familiar  to 
us  by  so  many  inscriptions.'*  The  l^onaries  seem  to  have 
been  happy  and  contented  at  Lambesi ;  their  sons  were  trained 
to  arms  and  fdlowed  their  faUiers  in  the  ranks ;  *  the  l^on 
became  to  some  extent  a  hereditary  caste.  Old  veterans 
Teniained  on  the  scene  of  their  service,  after  receiving  their 
discharge  with  a  pension  from  the  chest.^  The  town  de- 
veloped in  the  regular  feshion,  and  dignified  itself  by  a  capitol, 
an  amphitheatre,  two  forums,  a  triumphal  arch ;  and  the  many 
monoments  of  public  and  private  life  found  on  the  site  reveal 
a  highly  organised  society,  moulded  out  of  barbaroos  and  alien 

'  Boiiii«r,  L'Afr.  Rom.  p.  104.  data  of  this  viiit,  e.  Caguftt,  p.  1&4. 

*  See  the  history  of  thui  It^on  in       VtU  Badr.  13,  18. 
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Aluuenta,  and  stamped  witli  the  inimitable  and  enduring 
iin|nM8  of  Some.  Out  of  euch  casual  and  unpramising 
materials  sprai^  numbers  of  urban  communities,  which  lepro- 
dnced,  in  their  outline  and  in  their  social  tone,  the  forma  and 
spirit  of  the  &ee  Bepublic  of  Kome.  The  capitol  and  the 
fonun  are  merely  the  external  symbols  of  a  closer  bond  of 
parentage.  The  Boman  military  discipline  did  not  more 
completely  master  and  trsnsfonn  the  Numidian  or  CSeltic 
lecmit,  than  the  inspiration  of  her  civil  polity  diffused  among 
races  imbruted  by  servitude,  or  instinct  with  the  lore  of 
a  lawless,  nomadic  freedom,  the  sober  attachment  to  an  ordered 
drio  life  which  was  obedient  to  a  long  tradition,  yet  vividly 
interaated  in  its  own  affiurs. 

Od  hardly  any  aide  of  ancient  life  is  the  information 
furnished  by  the  inscriptions  so  rich  as  on  the  spirit  and 
organisation  of  municipalities.  Here  one  may  leam  details  of 
commanal  life  which  are  never  alluded  to  in  Koman  literature. 
FrtHu  this  source,  also,  we  must  seek  the  only  authentic 
materials  for  the  reconstruction  of  a  municipality  of  the  first 
ceotory.  The  ABmm  Gammi  and  the  tablets  containing  the 
laws  of  Malaga  and  Salpensa  have  not  only  settled  more  than 
one  qaestion  as  to  the  mnnicipa)  oiganisation  of  the  early 
Empire,  but  have  enabled  as  to  form  almost  as  clear-cut  a 
Donception  of  it  as  we  have  of  the  corporate  oiganisation  of 
our  own  great  towns. 

Bat,  unlike  our  civic  republics,  the  Soman  municipal  towi 
was  distinctly  aristocratic,  or  rather  timocratic,  in  its  constitnticaL 
A  man's  place  in  the  community,  as  a  rule,  was  fixed  by  his 
ancestry,  his  oEBoial  grade,  or  his  capacity  to  spend  The 
lUottim  of  Trimalchio  was  too  literally  true  in  the  monioipal 
life  of  that  age — "a  man  is  what  he  is  worth."  Provincial 
society  was  already  parted  and  graduated,  though  leas  decidedly, 
by  those  rigid  lines  of  materialistic  demarcation  which  became 
gaping  fissures  in  the  socie^  of  the  Theodosian  code.  The 
Ciiria  or  Senate  was  open  only  to  the  possessor  of  a  certain 
fortune;  at  Como,  for  instance,  HS.1 00,000,  elsewhere  perhaps 
even  more.  On  the  other  hand,  the  richest  freedman  could  not 
become  a  member  of  the  Ouiia  or  hold  any  civic  magistracy,* 
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although  he  might  be  decorated  with  tbeir  inaignia.  IUb 
ambition  had  to  be  BatLsfied  with  admission  to  the  order  of 
the  Augustalea,  which  ranked  socially  after  the  memben  of  tbe 
Cnria.  In  tbe  list  of  the  Cam,  which  was  revised  every  five 
years,  the  order  of  of&dal  and  social  precedence  was  most 
scmpnlously  obserred.  In  the  Album  Canosii  of  the  year 
AJ>.  223/  the  first  rank  is  aaaignod  to  thirty-nine  patrons, 
who  have  held  imperial  office,  or  who  are  eenatora  or  knighta. 
Next  come  the  local  magnates  who  have  been  dignified  by 
election  to  any  of  the  four  great  municipal  magistraciee. 
last  in  order  are  the  pedant,  that  is,  tbe  citizens  poeseesiiig 
the  requisite  qualification,  who  have  not  yet  held  any  mnni- 
eipal  office.  At  the  bottom  of  the  list  stand  twenty-five  prae- 
textati,  who  were  probably  the  sons  of  the  more  distinguished 
citizens,  and  who,  like  the  sons  of  senators  of  the  Sepablic, 
were  silent  witneaaea  of  the  proceedings  in  the  Curia.  From 
this  body,  and  from  all  the  magistracies,  all  persons  engaged 
in  certain  mean  or  di^raceful  occupations  were  expressly 
excluded,  along  with  the  great  mass  of  the  poorer  citizens, 
tile  tenuioret.  The  taint  of  servile  birth,  the  possession  of 
libertinM  opes,  was  an  indelible  blot  In  countless  inscriptionB 
this  gradation  of  rank  is  sharply  accentuated.  If  a  man  leaves 
a  beqnest  for  an  annual  feast,  with  a  distxibntion  of  money,  the 
rich  patron  or  the  decurio  will  receive  perhaps  five  times  the 
amount  which  is  doled  out  to  the  simple  plebeian.*  The  dis- 
tinction of  rank,  even  in  punishment  for  crime,  which  meets 
us  everywhere  in  the  Theodosian  Code,  has  already  appeared. 
The  Jumeatior  is  not  to  be  degraded  by  the  punishment  of 
cmcifixioD  or  by  the  stroke  of  the  rod.'  But  it  ia  on  their 
tombs  that  the  passion  of  the  Bomans  for  smue  sort  of  distinction, 
however  shadowy,  shows  itself  most  strikingly.  On  these  slabs 
every  grade  of  dignity  in  a  long  career  is  enumerated  with 
minute  care.  The  exact  value  of  a  man's  public  benefactaons 
or  his  official  salary  will  be  recorded  with  pride.*  Even  the 
dealer  in  aromatics  or  in  rags  will  make  a  boast  of  some  petty 
ofQce  in  tbe  college  of  his  trada'     But,  although  rank  and  otSce 

>  Or.  Heia.  8721 ;  Friedl.  Cma  Trim, 
BiKl.  30. 
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were  extravag&Dtly  valued  in  these  societies,  wealth  was  after 
all  the  great  distinction.  The  cities  were  in  the  hands  tS.  the 
rich,  and,  in  return  for  social  deference  and  of&cdal  power,  the 
rich  weK  expected  to  give  lavishly  to  all  puhlic  objects.  'Pob 
worship  of  wealth,  the  monumental  flattery  of  rich  patrons  and 
bmeiactorB,  was  very  interested  and  servila  On  the  other '^ 
hand,  there  probably  never  was  a  time  when  the  duties  of  wealth 
were  so  powerfully  enforced  by  opinion,  or  so  cheerfully,  and 
even  recklessly,  performed. 

Yet,  although  these  communities  were  essentially  aristocratio 
in  tone  and  constitntion,  the  commonalty  still  retained  some 
power  in  the  Antonine  age.  On  many  inscriptions  they  appear 
aide  by  side  with  the  Curial "  ordo  "  and  the  Augustalea.^  They 
had  stall  in  the  re^;n  of  Domitian  the  right  to  elect  their 
magistrates.  It  was  long  believed  that,  with  the  suppression 
of  popular  elections  at  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  the 
popular  choice  of  their  great  mt^istrates  most  also  have  been 
withdrawn  &om  municipal  towns.*  This  has  now  been  dis- 
proved by  the  discovery  of  the  laws  of  Malaga  and  Salpensa, 
in  which  the  most  elaborate  provisions  are  made  for  a  tree  and 
uncontaminated  election  by  the  whole  people.'  And  we  can 
still  almost  hear  the  noise  of  election  days  among  the  ruins  of 
Pompeii*  Many  of  t^e  inscriptions  of  Pompeii  are  election 
placards,  recommending  particular  candidates.  There,  in  red 
letters  painted  on  the  walls,  we  can  read  that  "the  barbers 
wish  to  have  Trebiua  as  aedile,"  or  that  "  the  fruit-sellera,  with 
one  accord,  support  the  candidature  of  Holconius  Priscus  for 
the  duamvirate."  The  porters,  muleteers,  and  garlic  dealers 
have  each  their  &vourite.  The  master  fuller,  Yeeonius  Primus, 
backs  Gn.  Helvius  as  a  worthy  mao.  Even  ladies  took 
part  in  the  contest  and  made  their  separate  appeals.  "  His 
little  sweetheart"  records  that  she  is  working  for  Claudius." 
Personal  popularity  no  doubt  then,  as  always,  attracted  sudi 
electoral  support.  But  the  student  of  tiie  inscriptions  may  be 
inclined  to  think  that  the  free  and  independent  electors  had 
also  a  keen  eye  for  the  man  who  was  likely  to  build  a  new 
colonnade  for  the  forum,  or  a  new  KhxAa  for  the  guild,  or,  best 

>  Or.  Ems.  8708,  870S,  4009,  81)37,  '  Or.  Hi™,  7421 ;  ZscJroI  HS8,H. 
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of  all,  to  send  down  thirty  pain  of  gladiatoiB  into  the  arena 
"  with  plenty  of  blood,"  ^ 

The  laws  of  Malaga  and  Salpenaa  preacribe,  in  the  fullest 
detail,  all  the  forms  to  be  observed  in  the  election  of  magiatrates. 
These  were  generally  ais  in  nomber — two  dnumviis,*  who  were 
the  highest  oBiceiB,  two  aediles,  and  two  quaestors,  for  each  year. 
Every  filth  year,  instead  of  the  duuntvita,  two  ^nqueninalea 
were  elected,  with  the  extraoidinary  duty  of  oondncting  the 
municipal  cenaus.'  The  candidates  for  all  these  ofBcea  were 
required  to  be  &ee  bom,  of  the  age  of  twen^-five  at  least,  ot 
ixreproacbable  character,  and  the  poaseason  of  a  certain  fortune. 
The  qualifications  were  the  same  as  those  prescribed  by  the  lex 
JuUa  for  admission  to  the  municipal  Senate,  which  ezpiesdj 
excluded  persona  engaged  in  certain  disreputable  callings — 
gladiators,  actors,  pimps,  auctioneers,  and  undertakers.*  In 
the  best  days  the  competition  for  office  was  undoubtedly  keen, 
and  the  candidataa  were  numerous.  In  the  year  a.d.  4,  the  year 
of  the  death  of  C,  Cseaar,  the  grandson  of  Augustus,  so  hot  waa 
the  rivaliy  that  the  town  of  Pisa  waa  left  without  m^strates, 
owing  to  serious  disturbances  at  the  elections.^  But  it  is  an 
ominous  fact  that  the  law  of  Malaga,  in  the  reign  of  Domitian, 
makes  provision  for  the  contingency  of  a  fiulure  of  oandidatea. 
In  such  a  case  the  presiding  duumvir  waa  to  nominate  the  re- 
quired number,  they  in  turn  an  equal  number,  and  the  combined 
nominees  had  to  designate  a  third  set  equal  in  number  to  them< 
selves.  The  choice  of  the  people  waa  then  restricted  to  these 
involuntary  candidates.  The  city  has  evidently  advanced  a  stage 
towards  the  times  of  the  Lower  Empire,  when  the  nu^jiBtxatea 
were  appointed  by  the  Curia  from  among  themselves,  with  no 
reference  to  the  people.*  A  man  might,  indeed,  well  heaitato 
before  offering  himself  for  an  office  which  imposed  a  heavy  ex- 
penditure on  the  holder  of  it  The  honorarium  payable  on 
admission  amounted,  in  an  obecuie  place  like  Thamugadi,  to 
about  £32  for  the  duumvirate,  and  £24  for  the  aedileship.^    In 

'  Patron.  Sat.  46,  ftrrnm  optimnm 

datnnu  Mt,   nn*  fiigB,   Mmuiiiin  in       ,  ^_ 

medio,  stc;  B982,  S721. 

■  Ths  titla  of  the  hiclutt  nuigutncy  *  Arnold,  Pnm.  Adm.  pp.  ISS,  330. 
TUted  a  good  dul :  ct  Uuq.  JiAn.  St.  ■  Or.  Etna.  S4S. 

L  47G,  8B;  Or.  Htm.  Hi.  ItuL  1G<.  *  LtxMalag.iil  ;  Or.  7421  :  Uttq. 

■  Ihrq.  L   486  ;  fftnt.  Ind.   p.   167.       t  i7B;  G.Th.  xU.  5,  1. 
Oftan  dsacribed  M  UtIf  qoinqnennklii,  '  C.I.L.  nU.  3341  ;  1T8M. 
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the  greater  Italian  dtias  it  ptobablj  would  be  much  more ;  at 
Pompeii  the  newly  elected  duumvir  paid  more  than  £60.'  Bat 
the  man  choeen  bj  the  people  often  felt  bound  to  outstrip  the 
bare  demands  of  law  or  custom  by  a  prodigal  liberslity.  He 
most  build  or  repair  some  public  work,  to  signalise  his  year  of 
office,  and,  at  the  dedication  of  it,  good  taste  required  him  to 
exhibit  costly  games,  or  to  give  a  banquet  to  the  citizens,  wit^  a 
largeas  to  all  of  eveiy  rank  small  or  great' 

But  in  return  for  its  liabilities,  the  position  of  a  duumvir 
gave  undoubted  power  and  distinction.  The  oEBce  was  the 
imi^  or  shadow  of  the  ancient  consulship,  and  occasionally, 
as  die  inacriptions  attest,  a  Hadrian  or  an  Antoninns  Pins 
did  not  disdain  to  accept  it'  The  duumvirs  commanded  Uie 
local  militia,  when  it  was,  on  emergency,  called  onL*  They 
presided  at  meetings  of  the  people  and  Uie  Curia,  they  pio- 
poeed  qnestiona  for  their  deliberation,  and  carried  the  decrees 
into  effect  They  had  civil  jurisdiction  np  to  a  certain 
amonnt,  and  their  criminal  jurisdiction,  which,  in  Uie  third 
century,  had  been  transferred  to  imperial  functionaries,  was, 
according  to  the  most  probable  opinion,  undiminished  at  least 
down  to  the  end  of  the  first  centnry.'  This  judicial  power, 
however,  was  limited  by  the  intereetno  of  colleagues  and  the 
light  of  appeal  They  bad  extensive  responsibilities  in  finance, 
for  the  collection  of  dues  and  texes,  and  the  recovery  of  all 
moneys  owing  to  the  mnnicipalit^."  After  the  fall  of  the 
free  Hepoblic,  when  bo  many  avenues  of  ambition  were  dosed, 
many  an  able  man  might  well  satisfy  his  desire  for  power 
and  distinction  by  the  duumvirate  of  a  provincial  town. 

Hie  Curia,  or  local  senate,  is  peculiarly  interestii^  to  the  his- 
torical student,  because  it  was  to  the  conversion  of  the  curiales 
into  a  hereditary  caste,  loaded  witii  incalculable  liabilities,^ 
that  the  decay  of  the  Western  Empire  was  to  a  large  extent 
doe.'  But,  in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  the  Curia  is  still  erect 
and  dignified.  Although  the  individual  decorio  seldom  or  never 
I  the  title  senator  in  the  inscriptions,*  the  Curia  aa  a 


'  Muq.  L  49*  n.  IS.  ■  Fri^dL     Cma     3Vmi.    Btnl.   S6  ; 

EhiniT,  T.  349  aqq. 

*  Lee  Malag.  I  SO  >q. 

^  See  MomaH  SoeiMy  in  tiu  Latt 
»  71.  8817 ;  cf.  Spwt  Badr.  e.  W.  ^^  *'  *"  ^**^  '"^^^  **■ 
*  lot  Owl  1 103.  •  There  ie  one  cue  in  O.Anx3S7». 
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whole  often  bears  the  sngnst  name  and  titles  of  the  m^eatic 
Boman  Senate.^  And  aasuredlj  down  to  the  middle  of  the 
second  century  there  was  no  lack  of  candidates  for  admisaioit. 
Every  five  years  the  roll  of  the  Curia  was  revised  and  drawn 
up  a&esh  by  the  quinquennales.  The  conditions  were  those 
fbr  holding  a  magistracy,  including  a  property  qualificataon, 
which  varied  in  different  places.^  The  nnmber  of  ordinary 
members  was  generally  100.*  But  it  was  swelled  by  patrons 
and  otdier  extraordinary  members.  The  qtunquennales,  in 
framing  the  list,  took  first  the  memben  on  the  roll  of  the 
previous  term,  and  then  those  who  had  been  elected  to 
magistracies  since  the  last  census.  If  any  vacancies  were  still 
left,  they  were  filled  up  &om  the  ranks  of  those  who,  not 
having  yet  held  any  municipal  office,  were  otherwise  qualified 
by  the  possession  of  a  sufficient  fortune.*  In  the  ASfwm 
Conunt,  the  men  who  had  held  official  rank  constitute  at  least 
two-thirds  of  the  Curia.  In  the  composition  of  such  a  body 
there  would  appear  to  be  ample  security  for  administrative 
skill  and  experience  And  yet  we  shall  find  that  it  was 
precisely  through  want  of  prudence  or  skill  that  the  door  was 
opened  for  that  bureaucratic  interference  which,  in  the  second 
century,  began,  with  momentous  results,  to  sap  the  tieedom 
and  independence  of  municipal  life. 

The  honours  and  powers  of  the  provincial  council  were 
long  sufficient  to  compensate  the  decurio  for  the  heavy 
demands  made  upon  his  generosity.  To  all  but  comparatively 
few  the  career  of  imperial  office  and  distinction  was  closed. 
His  own  town  became  each  man's  "  patria,"  as  Como  was  even 
to  a  man  like  Hiny,  who  played  so  great  a  part  in  the  life  of 
the  capital'*  There  is  the  ring  of  a  very  gennine  pubhc  spirit 
and  a  love  for  the  local  commonwealth  in  a  host  of  the 
inscriptions  of  that  age,^  The  vastness  and  overwhelming 
gnuadeur  of  a  world-wide  Empire,  in  which  the  individual 
citizen  was  a  mere  atom,  made  men  crave  for  any  distinction 
which  seemed  to  raise  them  above  the  grey  fiat  level  which 
surrounds  a  democratic  despotism.     And   even  the  ordinary 

>.  Or.  Sim*,  to],  iiL  Jnd.  p.  1B2.         Or.,  howsTer,  interpret*  CV.  u  CiTiiun 


«■  Ha.100,000:  of.  Petron.  Sat.  «.       „    Ohneueit,   JM  J«™  Ifttnfev   P- 

SS ;  Huq.  Bam.  SI.  L  S(M. 
*  The  Curift  U  wmetinie*  desigD&tsd  •  Plin.  ^  ir.  13,  S. 

■  Oiri,   Or.  Htm.  7S4,  8787,   1663.  •  «.?.  Or.  Btia.  3703,  7180. 
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decario  had  some  badgea  to  mark  him  off  from  the  crowd. 
Hie  pompona  honorific  titles  of  the  Lower  Empire,  indeed, 
had  not  come  into  T<^e.  But  the  Cuiial  had  a  place  of 
honour  at  gamea  and  feetivala,  a  chiim  to  a  larger  share  in 
the  diatributious  of  mouej  by  private  benefactors,  exemption, 
u  one  of  the  honeatioree,  finim  the  more  degrading  forms  (tf 
punishment,  the  free  supply  of  water  from  the  public  sources,' 
and  other  perquisitee  and  honours,  which  varied  in  different 
localitiea.  The  powers  of  the  Curia  were  also  very  consider- 
able.  The  duumvirs  indeed  possessed  extensive  prerogatives 
which  strong  men  may  have  sometimes  strained.*  But  there 
was  a  right  of  appeal  to  the  Curia  from  judicial  decisions  of 
the  dunmvin  in  certain  coaee.  And  their  control  of  games  and 
festivals,  and  of  the  finances  of  the  community,  was  limited 
by  the  necessity  of  consulting  the  Curia  and  of  carrying  out 
its  orders.'  In  the  lex  Ursonnitana  we  find  a  loi^  list  of 
mattffls  on  which  the  daumvirs  were  obliged  to  take  their  in- 
stroctiona  &om  the  Curia.*  The  quorum  needed  for  a  valid 
decision  varied  in  different  places.  In  the  election  of  a  patron 
a  quorum  of  two-thirds  of  the  decmionB  was  legally  required." 
The  names  of  the  duoviri  appeared  at  the  head  of  every  cuiial 
decree,  aa  those  of  the  coubuIb  in  every  Benatusconsultum. 

AAei  the  local  aristocracy  of  curial  rank  came,  in  order  of 
social  precedence,  members  of  the  knightly  class  and  the  order 
of  the  Augustales.  In  the  latter  half  of  the  first  century  eqnes- 
triui  rank  had  been  conferred  with  perhaps  too  lavish  a  band. 
And  satire  was  never  tired  of  ridiculing  these  sham  aristocrats, 
Bithynian  kn^hts  as  they  were  called,  often  of  the  lowest 
origin,  who  on  public  occasions  rnlgarly  asserted  their  mush- 
room rank.*  In  particular,  the  army  contributed  many  new 
knights  to  the  society  of  the  provincial  towns.  A  veteran, 
often  of  humble  birth,  who  had  risen  to  the  first  place  among 
the  sixty  centurions  of  a  l^on,  was,  on  his  dischaige  with 
a  good  pension,  sometimes  raised  to  equestrian  rank.  He 
frequently  returned  to  his  native  place,  where  he  became  a 
personage  of  some  mark.     Such  men,  along  with  old  officers  of 

>  FriedL  Oita  Trim.  BM.  SI.  *  lb.    g   99;    OhoMeit,    Dt   J%rt 

■  Plin.  ^.  iT.  22.  Thu  antoentie 
«Bt  «■■  the  kbolition  of  the  gunu  *t 
Vinmfl  t^  ■  dniimviT. 

•  Ltx  Ormm-  1 120. 
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higher  gmde,  frequenU;  appear  in  the  inacriptiona  invcaMd 
with  priesthoods  and  high  meLgistracies,'  and  were  sometimes 
chosen  as  patzoos  of  the  community.*  Man^  of  them  were 
ludonbtedly  good  and  public-spirited  men,  vith  the  peculiar 
virtnea  which  the  life  of  the  Boman  camp  et^;eadered.  Bnt 
K>me  of  their  class  also  displajed  that  coarse  and  brutal  self- 
SMertum,  uid  that  ignorant  contempt  for  the  refinement  of 
oolbire,  on  which  Persius  and  Javenal  poured  their  scom.' 

The  Angiutales,  ranking  next  to  t^e  curial  order,  are  peca- 
liarly  interesting,  both  as  repreeentii^  the  wide  diffusion  of 
the  cult  of  the  emperors,  and  as  a  class  composed  of  men  of 
low,  or  even  servile  origin,  who  had  made  their  fortanes  in 
bade,  jet  whose  ambition  society  found  the  means  of  satisfj'iDg, 
withoot  breaking  down  the  barhen  of  ariatooratic  exoluBiveneeB.* 
The  origin  of  the  order  of  the  Anguatalea  was  long  a  snbject  of 
debate.  But  it  has  now  been  placed  beyond  doubt  that  in 
the  provincial  towns  it  was  a  plebeian  institution  for  the  cult 
of  Augustus,  and  succeeding  emperois,  modelled  on  the  aristo- 
cratic order  of  the  Sodoles  Augustales,  which  was  eetabliahed 
by  Tiberius  in  the  capital'  The  Augustales  were  elected  b^ 
vote  of  the  local  curia,  without  regard  to  social  rank,  althou^ 
probably  with  due  respect  to  wealth,  and  they  included  the 
leaders  of  the  great  freedman  class,  whose  emergence  is  one  of 
^e  most  striking  facts  in  the  sodol  history  of  the  time. 
Figuring  on  scores  of  inscriptions,  the  Augustales  are  mentioned 
<»Uy  once  in  extant  Roman  literature,  in  the  novel  of  Petroniua, 
where  the  class  has  been  immortalised,  and  probably  caricatured.* 
The  inscription,  for  which  Trimalchio  gives  an  order  to  his 
IxoCher  Auguatal,  the  stone-catter,  la  to  record  his  election  in 
abaence  to  the  Sevirate,  his  many  virtues  and  his  millions. 
Actual  monuments  at  Assisi  and  Brescia  show  that  Trimalchio 
was  not  an  alb^ther  imaginary  person.^ 

■  Or.  Hau.  7003,  70IS,  i16t,  8789,  Man.  tajt,  nhebMn   dia  AiuiutalM 

S7S8,  87S3,  S717.  all     lebenilKnaliche     HitsUeder    <)m 

*  lb.  23S7,  8714,  tSSl.  CollegiDmi,    &  Bvrixi   da  jUirikfa 

'  Pan.  iil.  77  ;  Jnv.  z*L  wechHlnd«   Beamte  d«M6lb«n  tu  b»- 

'  In  the  Inter,  they  ut  mentioned  tnchten  zq  *ein. 

kftar  tha    daoarioni  and    before    the  •  Hun,  J.  fiis ;  Ohoaaiut,  p.  4A ;  cf. 

Slab*;  cf.  Or.  Sao.  *009,  8807,  1187.  Or.  Hau.   896B,   7089  ;  T»c  Atm.  L 

D  UM  diatinetion  between   the  An-  54,  73. 

goitalM  and  the  Seriri  Ana.  v.  Harq.  ■  n  ^        ■>  >?> 

Sto.  «.  L  614  :  OhneaMit,  Dt  /««  P**""-  ^  "" 

Jiunie.  it ;   Nauliog,  Dt  StvirU  Avt.  ^  Or.  SOSS;  C.J.L,  t.  44S3. 
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Tet  the  AagoBtalee,  in  apite  of  the  vulgar  oetestation  and 
Mlf-awertioi),  which  hsve  characterised  aimilar  claaaee  of  the 
MOHveaufE  rieket  in  all  i^es,  were  a  very  important  snd  oaeM 
order.  They  overspread  the  whole  Koman  world  in  the  Weeb 
Their  monamentB  have  been  traced,  not  only  in  almost  every 
town  in  Italy,  and  in  great  provincial  capitals,  like  Lyons  or 
Turaco,  bat  in  Alpine  valleys  and  lonely  oatposts  of  civiliaa- 
tioo  on  the  edge  of  the  Sahara.'  Their  special  religious  duties 
involved  considerable  expense,  &om  which  no  doubt  the  more 
aristocratic  class  were  glad  to  be  relieved.  They  had  to  bear 
the  coat  of  eacrifioes  and  feetivitieB  on  certain  days  in  honour 
of  dead  emperora.  They  had  to  pay  an  entrance  fee  on 
admission  to  the  college,  which  the  ambitioiis  among  them 
woold  often  lavishly  exceed*  They  were  organised  on  the 
linea  of  other  colleges,  with  patrons,  quinqaennalee,  and  other 
officials.  They  had  their  club-houses  where  their  banquets 
were  r^plarly  held,  they  possessed  landed  property,  and  had 
their  common  places  of  burial.'  But  their  expenditure  and 
Uieir  interests  were  by  no  means  limited  to  their  own  imme- 
diate society.  They  re^jarded  themselves,  and  were  generally 
tateated  as  public  officials,  ranking  next  to  the  magistrates  of 
the  Curia.  They  had  the  r^fat  to  wear  the  purple-bordered 
toga,  and  to  have  lictors  attendii^;  them  in  the  streets.*  Places 
of  honour  were  reserved  for  them  at  the  games  and  feetivals. 
Althoa^  as  a  class  they  were  not  eligible  for  a  seat  in  the 
Curia,  or  for  the  municipal  magistracies,  yet  the  omamenta,  the 
external  badges  and  honours  attached  to  these  offices,  were 
aometimee  granted  even  to  freedmen  who  had  done  service  to 
the  commnni^.  Thus  an  Augustal  who  had  paved  a  road  at 
Cales  received  the  omammia  of  a  decurio.*  And  another,  for 
his  munificence  to  Pompeii,  by  a  decree  of  the  Curia,  was 
awarded  the  use  of  the  btteUium,  a  seat  of  honour  which  was 
usually  reserved  for  the  highest  dignitaries.'  But  the  orna- 
ments and  dignitieB  of  their  own  particular  college  became 
objects  of  pride  and  ambition.  Tbns  a  man  boasts  of  having 
been  made  primiu  Auffitatalit  perpetuut,  by  a  decree  of  tite 
Cnria.^     A  worthy  of  Brundialum  received  from  the  Curia  a 

<  Or,  Hna.  3917,  9934,  IHl,  7092,  •  Petron.  Sat.  flS. 

4077,  S127,  4020,  UG6,  3374.  ■  Or.  Hau.  eSSS. 

'  nisdL  Oma  Trim.  BinL  87.  <  }b.  4044,  7094. 

»  Or.  Sao.  8787-8 ;  7108.  '  lb.  7112. 
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pablio  tnneral,  wi&  the  ornaments  and  maignift  of  an  Augastal.' 
Id  this  way,  in  a  society  hi^y  conventional,  and  dominated 
by  oaste  feeling,  the  oider  of  the  Aognstales  provided  both  a 
BtimuliiB  and  a  rewaid  for  the  pablio  spirit  of  a  new  claas, 
powerful  in  its  wealth  and  numbers,  but  generally  encumbered 
by  the  heritage  of  a  doubtful  origin.  It  was  a  great  elevation 
for  a  man,  who,  perhaps,  had  been  sold  as  a  boy  in  some 
Syrian  slave  market  into  .the  d^radation  of  a  minion,  and 
who  had  emerged,  by  petty  savii^s  or  base  services,  into  the 
comparative  freedcon  of  a  tainted  or  despised  trade,  to  find 
himself  at  last  holding  a  conspicuous  rank  in  his  municipality, 
and  able  to  purchase  honour  and  deference  &om  those  who 
bad  trampled  on  him  in  his  youth. 

The  Augnstales  shared  with  the  members  of  the  Curia  the 
heavy  burdens  which  public  sentiment  then  Imposed  upon  the 
rich.  Direct  taxation  for  manicipal  purposes  was  in  the  first 
century  almost  unknown.  The  municipalities  often  possessed 
landed  property,  mines,  or  quarries.  Capua  is  said  to  have  had 
distant  possessiom  in  the  island  of  Crete.*  The  towns  also 
derived  an  income  from  the  public  baths,*  from  the  rent 
of  shops  and  stalls  in  the  public  places,  from  the  supply 
of  water  to  private  houses  or  estates,  and  from  port  dues 
and  tolls.  A  very  considerable  item  of  revenue  must  have 
been  found  in  the  fee  which  all  decnrione,  Augustales,  and 
nu^trates  paid  on  entering  on  their  ofGce  or  dignity. 
Since  the  reign  of  Nerva,  the  towns  had  the  right  of  receiving 
l^acies  and  bequests.*  And,  on  the  occurrence  of  any  desolat- 
ing calamity,  an  earthquake  or  a  fire,  the  emperor  was  never 
slow  or  niggardly  in  giving  relief  In  the  year  53  A.D.  the  town 
of  BologiLa  received  an  imperial  subsidy  of  about  £83,000.' 
The  cities  of  Asia  were  again  and  again  relieved  after  desolating 
earthquakes.' 

With  regard  to  municipal  expenditure,  the  budget  was  &ee 
from  many  public  charges  which  burden  our  modem  towns. 
The  higher  oEBcee  were  unpaid,  and  in  fact  demanded  lai^ 
generosity  from  their  holders.     The  lower  functions  were  dis- 

»  Cl.h.  ii.  68.  '  T»c  -in*.  lil  68. 

"  Fri«dl.  Oma  Trim.  ifW.  42.  '  Snaton.  Vap.  13;  T»c  Ara^  ii.  47; 

«  mi.,    n.  -jii   a  ■  "''■  Nipperd«y'«  note  refiirriiig  to  tba 

Plin.  Be.  Tui.  8,  e.  monumiat  .^ct«l  V>  Tib«ri«  in  A.D. 

*  Friodl.  Cma  Trim.  End.  it.  30,  kt  Putralu 
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ohorged,  to  a  great  extent,  by  oommanal  alavee.  The  oaie  or 
constrnotioQ  of  Btreets,  markets,  and  public  bTtildings,  although 
theoretically  devolving  on  the  community  throogh  their  aediles, 
was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  to  an  enormous  extent  oodertalEeo  by 
pttvate  persons.  The  city  treasury  must  have  often  incurred 
a  loss  in  striving  to  provide  com  and  oil  for  the  citizens  at  a 
limited  price,  and  the  authorities  were  often  reviled,  as  at  Trim- 
alohio'a  banquet,  tor  not  doing  more  to  cheapen  the  necMsaries 
of  life.*  Although  our  information  as  to  municipal  expenditure 
on  eduoation  and  medical  treatment  is  scanty,  it  is  pretty  clear 
tiiat  the  community  was,  in  the  Antoniue  age,  b^iiming  to 
recognise  a  duty  in  mttVing  provision  for  both.  Vespasian 
first  gave  a  public  endowment  to  professors  of  rhetoric  in  tiie 
capit^'  The  case  of  Como,  described  in  Pliny's  Lett^n, 
was  probably  not  an  isolated  one.  Finding  that  the  youth 
of  that  town  were  compelled  to  resort  to  Milan  for  higher 
instruction,  Pliny,  as  we  have  seen,  proposed  to  the  parents  to 
establish  by  general  Bubscription  a  public  school,  and  he  offered 
himself  to  contribute  oue-thiid  of  the  sum  required  for  the 
foundation,  the  rest  to  be  provided  by  the  townsfolk,  who  were 
to  have  the  management  and  selection  of  teachers  in  their 
bands.'  The  Qreek  cities  had  public  physicians  500  years 
before  Christ,^  and  Marseilles  and  some  of  the  Gallic  towns  in 
Strabo's  day  employed  both  teachers  and  doctois  at  tiie  pnblic 
ezpensa'  The  regular  organisatdon  of  public  medical  attend- 
ance  in  the  provinces  dates  fi-om  Antoninus  Fins,  who  required 
the  towns  of  Asia  to  have  a  certain  number  of  physicians 
among  their  salaried  officers.'  The  title  Anhiater,  which  in 
tiK  liieodoflian  Code  deeignates  an  official  class  in  the  provinces 
as  well  as  at  Bome,  is  found  in  inscriptions  of  Beneventnm 
and  Pisaurum  bel(mgiDg  to  an  earlier  date.^  But  these 
departments  of  municipal  expenditure  were  hardly  yet  fully 
oiganised  in  the  age  of  the  Antonines,  and  were  probably  not 
burdensome.  The  great  field  of  expenditure  lay  in  the 
basilicas,  temples,  amphitheatres,  baths,  and  pavements,  whose 

>  P«tT«n.  U.  '  Stnib.  ir.  a.  L  C  (ISl),  n^t^rit 

*  Boat.  r«*p.  xviiL  LktinU  Onaou-      y»G>'  ^sMxmtoi  .  .  .  cau^  luaiiipatti 
qoe    Thrtohbiu    kunoa    Mntaiu   oon-      taSirip  kbI  iarpudt. 

*  Um<lot.  ili.  ]>1.  '  Or.  Bam.  S»4,  4017. 
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Tanuhing  remainB  give  as  a  glimpae  of  one  of  the  most  briUiatit 
ages  in  historjr. 

13ie  miinlcipal  towns  relied  largely  on  the  voluntarj  muni- 
ficence of  their  wealthy  members  for  great  works  of  public  ntility 
or  BplendouT.  But  we  have  many  records  of  such  enterprises 
carried  out  at  the  common  expense,  and  the  name  of  a  special 
magisttsoy  {tiuavior  opvrwm.  jniMceorum)  to  superintend  them 
meetfl  us  often  in  the  inscriptions.'  These  undertakings  were 
frequently  on  a  great  scale.  The  famous  bridge  of  Alcantara 
was  erected  in  the  reign  of  Trajan  by  the  combined  efforts  of 
eleven  municipaUties  in  FortugaL*  In  Bithynia  the  financee  of 
some  of  the  great  towns  had  been  so  Beriously  disorganised  by 
expensive  and  ill-managed  undertakings  that  the  younger  Pliny 
was  in  the  year  111  a.d.  sent  as  imperial  l^ate  by  Tr^an  to  re- 
pair the  miagovemment  of  the  province.'  Pliny's  correspondence 
throws  a  flood  of  light  on  many  points  of  municipal  adminis- 
tration, and  foreshadows  its  coming  decay.  The  citJes  appear 
to  have  ample  funds,  but  they  are  grossly  mismanaged.  There 
is  plenty  of  public  money  seeking  investment,  but  borrowers 
cannot  be  found  at  the  current  rate  of  12  per  cent.  Pliny 
would  have  been  inclined  to  compel  the  decurions  to  become 
debtors  of  the  state,  but  Trajan  orders  the  rate  of  interest  to  be 
put  low  enough  to  attract  voluntary  borrowers.*  Apamea, 
although  it  had  the  ancient  privil^e  of  managing  its  own  affiurs, 
requested  Pliny  to  examine  the  public  accounta'  He  did  the 
same  for  Pnisa,  and  found  many  signs  of  loose  and  reckless 
finance.and  probable  malversation.*  Nicaea  had  spent  £80,000 
on  a  theatre,  which,  from  some  foults  either  in  the  materials 
or  the  foundation,  was  settling,  with  great  fissures  in  the  walls.' 
The  city  had  also  expended  a  large  sum  in  rebuilding  its 
gymnasium  on  a  sumptuous  scale,  but  the  fabric  had  been 
condemned  by  a  new  architect  for  radical  defects  of  structure. 
Nicomedia  has  squandered  £40,000  on  two  aqueducts  which 
have  either  fallen  or  been  abandoned.^  In  authorising  the  con- 
struction of  a  third  the  emperor  might  well  emphatically  order 
the  responsibility  for  such  blunda:?  to  be  fastened  on  the  proper 

'  Or.  StM.  8718,  6706,  71M. 

'  FH*dl.  mtm/^iik  iii.  116  ;  C.I.L,  ii  pp.  8>-M. 

'  Plin.  M  Tna.  17. 

•  It.  61,  6E,  23.  '  lb.  i7. 

■  a.  17.  '  iS.  SB.  '  n.  87. 
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persons.^  In  the  aame  city,  whea  a  fire  of  a  most  devastating 
kind  had  recency  ocoorred,  there  was  no  engme,  not  even  a 
bucket  ready,  and  the  inhabitants  stood  idly  by  as  spectatots.' 
Pliny  was  most  aseiduoua  in  devising  or  promoting  engineering 
improvements  for  the  health  and  convenience  of  the  province, 
and  often  called  for  expert  assistance  from  Home.  Irr^n- 
laritiee  in  the  working  of  the  civic  constitations  also  gave  him 
much  trouble.  The  eedicua  or  defensor  has  demanded  repay- 
ment of  a  largess  made  to  one  Julias  Piso  from  the  treasaiy  of 
Amisus,  which  the  decrees  of  Tngau  now  forbade.'  Jost  as 
Pliny  had  so^ested  that  members  of  a  curia  should  be  forced 
to  accept  loons  from  the  State,  so  we  can  see  ominous  s^ns  of 
a  wish  to  compel  men  to  accept  the  cnrial  dignity  beyond  the 
l^al  number,  in  order  to  secure  the  honorarium  of  from  £3  6 
to  £70  on  their  admission.*  The  Iiex  Pomptta,  which  forbade 
a  Bithynian  municipality  to  admit  to  citizenship  men  ^m 
otiier  Bithynian  states,  luid  loI^;  been  ignored,  and  in  numbers 
of  cities  there  were  many  sitting  in  the  senate  in  violation  of' 
the  law.  The  Fompeian  law  also  required  that  a  man  should 
be  thir^  years  of  age  when  he  was  elected  to  a  magistracy  or- 
took  his  place  in  the  Gmia,  but  a  law  of  Augustus  had  reduced 
the  limit  for  the  minor  magistracies  to  twenty-two.  Here  was 
a  chance  of  adding  to  the  strength  of  the  Curia  which  vraa 
seized  by  the  municipal  censors.  And  if  a  minor  magistrate 
might  enter  the  Curia  as  a  matter  of  course  at  twenty-two,  why 
not  others  eqnally  fit  ?  **  In  another  typical  case  the  l^ate 
was  disturbed  by  the  lavish  hospitality  of  leading  citizens.  On 
the  assumptiim  of  the  tt^a,  at  a  wedding,  or  an  election  to- 
civic  office,  or  the  dedication  of  a  public  work,  not  only  the 
whole  of  the  Curia,  bat  a  lai^  number  of  the  common  people, 
were  often  invited  to  a  banquet  and  received  from  their  host 
one  or  two  denarii  apiec&'  Pliny  was  probably  unnecessarily 
alarmed.  The  inscriptions  show  us  the  same  scenes  all  over 
the  Empire,''^  and  the  emperor  with  calm  dignity  leaves  the  ques- 
tion of  sach  entertainments  to  the  prudence  of  his  lieutenant. 

'  Hln.  Ad  Tro}.  88.  '  lb.  Hfl. 

*  R.U.  '.  O^'    Betu.    7001  ;     FriedL    Omti 

*  a.  110 ;  et  Itorq.  Sim.  St.  i.  B22.  ^^*^  ^'^ f^llJS^^°^  loww^ 

*  Plin.  A,  Tr^.  ?12.  IH.  116.  )l^^  ^  ^^^VL'Tl^: 
'  />■  ?0.  C.  I.  L.  iL  Suppi.  p.  ess. 
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There  ate  many  religioiu  questions  submitted  to  the 
^nperor  in  these  celebrated  despatches,  espedally  those  relatdng 
to  t}ie  toleration  of  Christians.'  But,  however  profoandly 
interestiitg,  they  lie  beyond  the  scope  of  this  chapter.  We  are 
occupied  with  the  secular  life  of  the  pioviocial  town.  And  Uie 
Letters  of  Pliny  place  some  things  in  a  clear  l^ht.  In  the  first 
place,  the  state  hea  b^un  in  the  reign  of  IV^an  to  control 
the  municipality,  especially  in  the  management  of  its  finances ; 
hut  the  control  is  rather  invited  than  imposed.  At  any  rate, 
it  has  become  necessary,  owing  to  malversation  or  incompetence.* 
Nothing  could  be  more  striking  than  the  contrast  between 
the  civic  bungling  exposed  by  Pliny,  and  the  clear,  patient 
wisdom  of  the  distant  emperor.  And  in  another  point  we 
can  see  that  the  municipalities  have  entered  on  that  disastrous 
decline  which  was  to  end^  in  the  ruin  of  the  fifth  century. 
Wasteful  finance  is  already  making  its  pressure  felt  tm 
^e  members  of  the  Curia,  and  membership  is  bt^nning  to 
be  thought  a  burden  rather  tlian  an  honour.  Frcon  the  reign 
of  Trajan  we  begin  to  hear  of  the  Cv/ratores,  who  were 
imperial  ofiScers,  appointed  at  first  to  meet  a  special  emei^ency, 
but  who  became  permanent  mi^^istrates,  with  inunense  powers, 
especially  over  finance.'  [^The  ftee  civic  life  of  the  first  century 
is  being  quietly  drawn  under  the  &tal  spell  of  a  bureaucratic 
despotismj 

The  ^ties  did  much  for  themselves  out  of  the  public 
revenues.*  Bat  there  are  many  signs  that  private  ambition 
or  munificence  did  even  more.  The  stone  records  of 
Pompeii  confirm  these  indications  in  a  remarkable  way. 
Pompeii,  in  spite  of  the  prominence  given  to  it  by  its  tragic  fate, 
was  only  a  thiid-rate  town,  with  a  population  probably  of  not 
more  than  20,000.'  Its  remains,  indeed,  leave  the  impression 
that  a  considerable  class  were  in  easy  ciroumstaiices ;  but  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  Pompeii  could  boast  of  any  great 
capitalists  among  its  citizens.  Its  harbour,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Sarno,  was  the  outlet  for  the  trade  of  Nola  and  Nuceria. 

1  Plin.  Ad  Tng.  »8.  Admin.    288.      Of!    Or.   Hna,   KM, 

1  FriedL    Cena    Trim.    Bad.    88  ;  8902,  898S.     For  >  good  eurapla  of  th« 

Qri«rd,  PlvL  pp.  249-7.  fanotion  of  tha  Cimtor,  ot  Or.  3787, 
■  Thg  difToreDt  cUusa  of  Onratoret,  *  For  tbg  toarcM  of  tb«ae,  ct  Marq. 

which  mnat  be  oajefally  dutmKuuhsd,  .SJhn.  i%  fL  p.  90. 

ue    clnrly  giran    by   Arnold,   Prov.  *  Ukn,  Pmnptti  (Sng.  Tr.),  p.  IS. 
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Ihere  were  salt  works  in  &  saburb  near  the  sea.  The  fish 
aaiifieB  of  Umbricius  Scanrus  bad  a  great  celebrity.^  The 
vine  and  the  olive  were  cultivated  on  the  volcamo  ofbboot 
from  Vefiuvius ;  but  the  wine  of  Pompeii  was  said  by  the  elder 
Hioy  to  leave  a  Ungeriog  headache.  Mill-stoDea  were  made 
from  the  lava  of  the  volcano.  The  market  gardeners  drove  a 
flonriahing  trade,  and  die  cabbage  of  Pompeii  was  celetnated. 
On  the  high  ground  towards  Vesuvina  many  wealthy  Bomana, 
Cioero,  and  Srusua,  the  son  of  Claudius,  built  country  seats,  in 
Uut  delicious  climate  where  the  winters  aie  ao  abort,  and  the 
summer  heata  are  tempered  by  unfailing  breezes  £rom  the 
moontaina  or  the  western  sea.  All  these  things  made  Pompeii 
a  thriviog  and  attractive  place ;  yet  its  trade  hardly  offered 
the  chance  of  the  huge  fortunes  which  could  be  aocumolated 
in  those  days  at  Puteoli  or  Oatia.' 

Neveitbeleaa,  a  large  nmaber  of  the  public  buildings  of 
Pompeii  were  the  gift  of  private  citizens.  The  Holconii  were 
a  great  family  of  the  place  in  the  leign  of  Augustus.  M. 
Holconius  Bufns  had  been  ordinary  duumvir  five  times,  and 
twice  quinquennial  duumvir  \  he  waa  priest  of  Augustus,  and 
finally  was  elected  patron  of  the  town.*  Such  d^nitiea  in 
those  days  imposed  a  corresponding  burden.  And  an  inscrip- 
tion tella  that,  on  the  rebuilding  of  the  great  theatre,  probably 
about  3  B.C.,  Holconius  Hufna  and  Holconioa  Celer  defrayed 
the  expense  of  the  crypt,  the  taibnnals,  and  the  whole  space  for 
the  spectators.  Women  did  not  fall  behind  men  in  their 
public  benefactions.  On  tiie  eastern  side  of  the  forum  of 
Pompeii  there  lb  a  building  and  eDclosure,  with  the  remains  of 
porticoea,  colonuadea,  aud  fountains,  which  are  supposed  to 
have  been  a  cloth  market  In  a  nicbe  stood  a  marble  statue, 
dedicated  by  the  fullers  of  Pompeii  to  Eumacbia,  a  priestess  of 
tiie  city.  And  Eumacbia  herself  has  left  a  record  that  she 
and  her  son  had  erected  the  building  at  their  own  expense.* 
Hie  dedication  probably  belonga  to  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  The 
visitor  who  leaves  the  forum  by  tiie  arch,  at  the  north-east 
corner,  and  turns  into  the  broadest  thoroughfare  of  the  town, 
soon  reachee  the  small  temple  of  Fortnna  Augoata,  erected  in 
the  reign  of  Angnstua.     Both  the  site  and  the  building  were 
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the  gift  of  one  M.  TulliuB,  who  had,  like  M.  HolconiuB,  boiiie  all 
the  hononrs  which  the  citj  could  beatow.^  The  amphitheatre 
Iq  the  sonth-east  comer  of  the  town,  the  scene  of  bo  many 
gladiatorial  combats  recorded  in  the  inscriptions,  was  erected 
by  two  men  of  the  highest  official  rank,  C  Quinctiua  Valgus 
and  M.  Porcins,  probably  the  same  men  who  bore  at  least  port 
of  the  cost  of  the  smaller  theatre  of  Pompeii.*  The  last 
instance  of  this  generous  public  spirit  which  we  shall  meaticHi 
is  of  interest  in  many  ways.  It  is  well  known  that  in  the 
year  63  a.d.  an  earthquake  overthrew  many  biuldii^B,  and 
wrought  great  havoc  in  Pompeii  Among  other  edifices,  the 
temple  of  Isis  was  Uirown  down.  The  temple,  of  which  we 
can  now  study  the  remains,  had  been  built  by  a  boy  of  six 
years  of  age,  Numerins  Popidins  CelsinuB,  who,  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  own,  or  rather  of  his  fathei^s  liberality,  was  at  that 
unripe  age  co-opted  a  member  of  "  the  splendid  order." '  This 
mode  of  rewarding  a  father  by  advancing  his  infant  son  to 
premature  hononrs  is  not  unknown  in  other  inscriptions.* 

The  literature  of  the  age  contains  many  records  of  profuse 
private  liberality  of  the  same  kind.  The  circle  and  family  of 
Pliny  were,  as  we  have  seen  in  this,  as  in  other  respects,  models 
of  the  best  sentiment  of  the  time.  Pliny  was  not  a  very  rich 
man,  according  to  the  standard  of  an  age  of  colossal  fortunes ;  yet 
bis  benefactions,  both  to  private  Mends  and  to  the  communitiee 
in  which  he  was  interested,  were  on  the  scale  of  the  largest 
wealth.  It  has  been  calculated  that  he  must  have  alb^ther 
given  to  his  early  home  and  fatherland,  as  he  calls  it,  a  sum 
of  more  than  £80,000 ;  and  the  gifts  were  of  a  thoroughly 
practical  kind — a  library,  a  school  endowment,  a  foundation  for 
the  nurture  of  poor  children,  a  temple  of  Owes,  with  spacious 
colonnades  to  shelter  the  traders  who  came  for  the  great  fair.* 
A  great  lady,  Ummidia  Quadratilla,  known  to  us  not  altogether 
favourably  in  Pliny's  letters,  built  a  temple  and  amphitheatre 
for  Casinum.*  From  the  elder  Pliny  we  learn  that  the  dis- 
tingoished  court  physicians,  the  two  Stertinii,  whose  professional 
income  is  said  to  have  ranged  from  £2000  to  £5000  a. 
year,  exhausted  tbeii  ample  fortune  in  their  benefactions  to 

'  Uau,  p.  13*.  '  Or.  Heiix.  7008.  7010. 

»  Id,  pp.  147,  206.  •  Darar,  t.  SM, 

•  Id.  p.  164.  •  Or.  781. 
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the  city  of  Naples.'  A  private  citizen  bore  tbe  cost  of  an  aqae- 
dact  for  Bordeaux,  at  an  expenditare  of  £160,000.'  Another 
benefactor,  one  Crinaa,  spent  perhaps  £80,000  on  the  -walls  of 
HarseiUee.*  The  giand&tber  of  Dion  Chrysostoni  devoted  his 
entire  ancestral  fortune  to  pablic  objects.*  Dion,  himself, 
according  to  his  means,  followed  the  example  of  his  ancestor. 
The  site  alone  of  a  colonnade,  with  shops  and  booths,  which  he 
presented  to  ProBa,  cost  abont  £1800.  When  Cremona  waa 
destroyed  by  the  troops  of  Veepasian  in  a.d.  69,  its  temples  and 
fomms  were  restored  by  the  generous  zeal  of  private  citizens, 
after  all  the  horror  and  exhaustion  of  that  awful  confiict* 

Bnt  the  prince  of  public  benefactors  in  the  Antonine  age 
was  the  great  sophist  Herodes  Atticus,  the  tutor  <^  M.  Aareliaa, 
who  died  in  Uie  same  year  aa  his  pupil,  180  aj>.  He  acted  up 
to  his.  tiieory  of  the  uses  of  wealth  on  a  scale  of  unexampled 
monificence.'  His  family  was  of  high  rank,  and  claimed  descent 
from  tbe  Aeacidae  of  A^ina.  They  had  also  apparently  in- 
exhaustible resources.  His  father  spent  a  sum  of  nearly 
£40,000  in  snpplementing  an  imperial  grant  for  the  supply  of 
water  to  the  Itoad.  The  mnniSoence  of  the  son  was  extended 
to  cities  in  Italy,  ea  well  aa  to  Corinth,  Thessaly,  Enboea, 
Boeotia,  Elis,  and  pre-eminently  to  Athens.  He  gave  an 
aqueduct  to  Canusinm  and  Olympia,  a  racecourse  to  Delphi, 
a  roofed  theatre  to  Corinth.'  He  provided  sulphur  baths  at 
Thermopylae  for  the  visitors  from  Thessaly  and  the  shores  of 
the  Maliac  gull  He  aided  in  the  restoration  of  Oricmn  in 
Epims,  and  liberally  recruited  the  resources  of  many  anothw 
decaying  town  in  Greeca  He  was  certainly  benevolent,  but 
he  had  also  a  passion  for  splendid  fame,  and  cherished  an 
ambition  to  realise  the  dresm  of  Nero,  by  cutting  a  canal 
across  the  Corinthian  Isthmus.'  But  Attica,  where  he 
was  bom,  and  where  he  had  a  princely  house  on  the  Uissus, 
waa  the  supreme  object  of  his  bounty.  In  his  will  he  left 
each  Athenian  citizen  on  annual  gift  of  a  mina  He  would 
offer  to  the  Virgin  Goddess  a  sacrifice  of  a  hundred  oxen  on  a 
single  day ;  and,  when  the  great  festivals  came  roimd,  he  used  to 

'  FUn.  B.  If.  sxix.  S.  templnque  lunoiScentU  monioipBin. 

■  Dnni;,  v.  396.  *  PhiWtr.  Va.  SopX.  iL  1 ;  FriadL 

■  Iliu.  I.e.  SiOtngoA.  ii  p.  120. 

•  D.  Chrn  Or.  4S  (filS).  '  PhilosCr.  Vit.  Soph.  iL  B. 

*  Tm.   EitL   UL    34.   npouta   fon  ■  lb.  ii.  6. 
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feast  the  people  by  their  tribes,  as  well  as  the  resident  strangers, 
on  ooachea  in  the  Ceramicos.  He  restored  the  ancient  shHuee 
and  stadia  vitii  costly  marbles.  And,  in  memory  of  Eh^illa, 
his  wife,  he  boilt  at  the  foot  of  the  acropolis  a  theatre  for 
6000  spectators,  roofed  in  with  cedar  wood,  which,  to  the  eye 
of  PansanisA,  snrpassed  all  similar  atoictm^s  in  its  splendour.' 
The  liberality  of  Herodes  Attions,  however  aatomshing  it 
may  seem,  was  only  exceptional  in  its  scale.  The  same  spirit 
prevailed  among  the  leading  citizens  or  the  great  paironi  of 
hmidreda  of  communitiefl,  many  of  them  only  known  to  oa 
fh>m  a  brief  inscriptiou  or  two ;  and  we  have  great  reason  to 
be  grateful  on  this  score  to  the  imperial  l^jslation  of  later 
days,  which  did  its  best  to  preserve  these  stone  records  for  the 
eyes  of  posterity.'  Bat  in  forming  an  estimate  of  the  splendid 
pnblio  spirit  evoked  by  municipal  life,  it  is  well  to  remind 
ourselves  that  much  has  necessarily  been  lost  in  the  wreck  of 
time,  and  also  that  what  we  have  left  represents  the  civic  life 
of  a  comparatively  brief  period.  Yet  the  remains  are  so 
numerous  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  give  any  adequate 
idea  of  their  profusion  to  those  who  are  unacquainted  with 
the  inscriptions.  The  objects  of  this  liberality  are  as  various 
as  the  needs  of  the  community — temples,  theatres,  bridges, 
marketa,  a  portico  or  a  colonnade,  the  relaying  of  a  road  or 
pavement  &om  the  forum  to  the  port,  the  repair  of  an  aque- 
duct, above  all  the  erection  of  new  baths  or  the  restoration 
of  old  ones,  with  perhaps  a  permanent  foundation  to  provide 
for  the  &ee  enjoyment  of  this  greatest  luxury  of  the  south. 
The  boon  was  extended  to  all  citizens  of  both  sexes,  and  in 
some  cases,  even  to  strangers  and  to  slaves.*  There  is  an 
almost  monotonoUiS  sameness  in  the  stiif,  conventional  record 
of  this  vast  mass  of  lavish  generosity.  It  all  seems  a  spon- 
taneous growth  of  the  social  system.  One  monument  is 
erected  by  Che  senate  and  people  of  Tibur  to  a  man  who 
had  borne  all  its  honours,  and  had  left  the  town  his  sole 
heir.*  On  another,  an  Angnstal  of  Gates,  who  had  received 
the  insignia  of  the  duumvirate,  tells  posterity  that  he  had 
laid  down  a  broad  road  through  the  town.'     Another  bene- 
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&ctor  bore  the  chief  cost  of  a  new  meat  market  at  Aeaemia,  the 
anthoritiaa  of  the  town  sapplying  the  pillata  and  the  tilee.' 
A  prieatesB  of  Calama  in  Nomidia  expended  s  sum  of  £3400 
on  a  new  theatre.*  Perhaps  the  conunonest  object  of  private 
Uberality  was  the  erection  or  maintenance  of  public  baths.  An 
old  ofQcer  of  the  fourth  legion  provided  free  bathing  at  Saeasa 
Senonnm  for  evei7  one,  even  down  to  the  slave  girlB,'  At 
Bononia,  a  sum  of  £4350  was  beqaeatiied  for  the  same  liberal 
porpose.*  A  m^;nate  of  Misenum  bequeathed  400  loads  of 
bard  wood  annually  for  the  furnaces  of  tiie  baths,  but  with 
the  Btipnlation  that  his  son  should  be  made  patron  of  the 
town,  and  that  his  sacceesora  shoold  receive  all  the  magia- 
tnuues.' 

These  are  onlj  a  few  specimens  taken  at  random  from  the 
ooontless  records  of  similar  liberality  to  the  parent  city.  The 
example  of  the  emperors  must  have  stimulated  the  creation 
of  splendid  public  works  in  the  provinces.  It  has  been 
remarked  by  1£.  Bcnsaier  that  the  imperial  government  at 
all  times  die^ilayed  the  politic  or  instinctive  love  of  monarchy 
for  splendoor  and  magnificence.'  The  Boman  Code,  down  to 
tlie  end  of  the  Western  Empire,  gives  evidence  of  a  jealous 
care  for  the  preservation  of  the  monuments  and  historic 
buildings  of  the  past,  and  denounces  with  very  unconventional 
energy  the  "  foul  and  sfaamefol "  traffic  in  the  relics  of  ancient 
glory  which  prevailed  in  the  last  age  of  the  Empire.'  After 
great  firee  and  desolating  wars,  the  first  thought  of  the  moat 
frugal  or  the  most  lavish  prince  was  to  restore  in  greater 
grandeur  what  had  been  destroyed.  After  the  great  confla- 
gration of  AJ>.  64,  which  laid  in  aahee  ten  out  of  the  fourteen 
regions  of  Borne,  Kero  immediately  set  to  work  to  reboild  the 
city  in  a  more  orderly  feshion,  with  broader  streets  and  open 
spaces."  Vespasian,  on  his  accession,  found  the  treasury 
loaded  with  a  debt  of  £320,000,000.  Yet  the  frugal  empenn' 
did  not  hesitate  to  b^in  at  once  the  restoration  of  the  Capitol, 
and  all  the  other  ruins  left  by  the  great  struggle  of  AJ9.  69 
frran  which  his  dynasty  arose.'     He  even  undertook  some  new 

>  Or.  Hna.  7018.  •  Bainiflr,  L'Opp.  p.  44. 
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works  OD  a  great  scale,  the  temple  of  Peace  and  the  amphi- 
theati«,  on  the  plaiu  projected  b^  Angostos.  Titos  completed 
the  OolosBeam,  and  erected  the  famous  baths.'  Domitian  once 
more  restored  the  Capitol,  and  added  many  new  buildings, 
temples  to  his  "  di^e  "  Cather  and  brother,  with  many  shiines 
of  his  special  patroness  Minerra;  a  stone  stadium  for  30,000 
people,  and  an  Odeum  for  an  audience  of  10,000.*  Trajan 
was  lauded  by  Pliny  for  his  frugal  administration  of  the 
treasury,  combined  with  mj^nificeoce  in  his  public  works.* 
Nor  was  the  encomium  undeeerred.  He  made  dodra  and  erected 
warehouses  at  Ostia  ;  he  lan  a  new  load  through  the  Pomptine 
manhes ;  he  lavished  money  on  aqueducts  and  baths.*  His 
most  imposing  construction  was  a  sew  forum  between  the 
Capitoline  and  the  Quirinal,  with  stately  memorials  of  the 
achievements  of  his  reign.  But  the  prince  of  imperial  builders 
and  engineers  was  Hadrian.  Wherever  he  went  he  took  with 
him  in  his  journeys  a  troop  of  architects  to  add  something  to 
the  splendour  or  convenience  of  the  cities  through  which  he 
passed.  "In  almost  every  city,"  says  his  biographer,  "he 
erected  some  building." '  But  the  capital  was  not  neglected 
by  Hadrian.  He  restored  historic  structures  such  as  the 
Pantheon  and  the  temple  of  Neptune,  the  forom  of  Augustus, 
and  Agrippa's  baths,  with  no  ostentatious  intrusion  of  his 
own  name.'  In  his  own  name  he  built  the  temples  of  Venus 
and  Boma,  the  bridge  across  the  Tiber,  and  that  stately 
maasoleum,  which,  as  the  castle  of  S.  Angelo,  HtiVh  the 
memory  of  the  pagan  Empire  witJi  the  medifeval  Papacy  and 
the  modem  world.  The  example  of  the  imperial  masten  of 
the  world  undoubtedly  reinforced  the  various  impulses  which 
inspired  the  dedication  of  so  much  wealth  to  the  putdio 
service  or  enjoyment  through  all  the  cities  of  the  Empire. 

But  the  wealthy  and  public -spirited  citizen  was  also 
expected  to  cater  for  the  immediate  pleasure  or  amosement  of 
his  neighbours  in  games  and  feasts.  We  have  seen  that  Pliny, 
during  his  administration  of  Bithynia,  seems  to  have  re^jarded 
the  public  feasts  given  to  a  whole  commune  on  occaeionB  of 

■  8n«t.   Tit.  tU.    DBmine  uit«   m         *  D.  Cms.  liriiL  7,  IS  ;  Plin.  Fantg. 
mnnifioeiitiA  minor.  30,  51. 
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private  rejoicing,  as  d&ngeronfl  to  Ute  general  tranqoillity.  Yet 
the  usage  meets  as  everywhere  in  the  inscriptions,  and  even  in 
the  literaij  history  of  the  time.  This  spacious  hospitality  was 
long  demanded  from  the  rich  and  powerfal,  from  the  general 
at  his  triumph,  from  the  great  noble  on  his  birthday  or  his 
daoghter's  marriage,  from  the  rich  bui^her  at  the  dedication 
of  a  temple  or  a  forum  which  he  had  given  to  the  (n^,  from 
the  man  who  had  been  chosen  patron  of  a  town  in  expectation 
of  such  lai^esses,  not  to  speak  of  the  many  private  patrons 
whose  morning  receptions  were  thronged  by  a  hungry  crowd, 
e^;er  for  an  invitation  to  dinner,  or  its  equivalent  in  the 
sportola.'  JoliuB  Caesar  on  his  triumph  in  46  B.c,  had 
feasted  the  people  at  22,000  tables.'  Great  houses,  like  the 
Bomptuous  seat  of  Caninius  Bnfus  at  Como,  had  enormous 
banquet  hells  for  such  popular  repasts.'  The  Trimalchio  of 
Fetroniufi  desires  himself  to  be  sculptured  on  his  tomb  in 
the  character  of  such  a  lavish  host.*  There  was  in  that  age 
no  more  popular  and  effective  way  of  testifying  gratitude  for 
the  honours  bestowed  by  the  popular  voice,  or  of  winning 
them,  than  by  a  great  feast  to  the  whole  commune,  generally 
accompanied  by  a  distribution  of  money,  according  to  social 
or  official  grade.  It  was  also  the  most  popular  means  of 
prolonging  one's  memory  to  bequeath  a  foundation  for  the 
perpetual  maintenance  of  such  repaste  in  honour  of  the  dead.' 
One  F.  liUcilius  of  Ostia  had  held  all  tbe  great  offices  of  his  town, 
and  bad  rewarded  his  admirers  with  a  munificence  apparentiy 
more  than  equivalent  to  the  ofBcial  honours  they  had  bestowed. 
He  had  paved  a  long  road  from  tiie  forum  to  the  arch,  restored 
a  temple  of  Vulcan,  of  which  he  was  the  curator,  and  the 
temples  of  Venus,  Spes,  and  Fortuna ;  he  had  provided  standard 
weights  for  the  meat  market,  and  a  tribunal  of  marble  for  the 
forum.  But  probably  his  moet  popular  benefaction  was  a 
great  banquet  to  the  citizens,  where  217  couches  were  arrayed 
for  them.'  The  same  munificent  person  had  twice  entertained  the 
whole  of  the  citizens  at  luncheon.  Elsewhere  a  veteran,  with 
a  long  end  varied  service,  had  settled  at  Auzimum  where  he 

'  Od  Um  tpartnlk  at  tbil  time,  ct  tiinramx :  D.  Cua.  48,  21,  8. 
Suet  JV*ni,  xtL,  ZUxn.  tU.  ;  Uarq.  Ft.  ■  Plin.  Sp.i.Z,  tridiaw  UU  popn- 
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had  been  elected  patron  of  the  commimit;.  His  old  oomiades, 
the  centoriona  of  the  Second  Le^on  (Trty.  Fortis)  erected  a 
monament  to  his  virtuea,  and,  at  the  dedication,  he  gave  a 
banquet  to  the  townsfolk.'  One  other  example,  ont  of  the 
many  which  crowd  the  inscriptions,  may  serve  to  complete 
the  picture  of  civic  hoepitality.  Lucins  Cornelius  of  Surren- 
tnm  received  on  his  death  the  honour  of  a  public  funeral  \sj  a 
vote  of  the  Curia.  The  inscription  on  his  statue  records  that,  on 
aaauming  the  garb  of  manhood,  he  had  provided  a  meal  of  pastry 
and  mead  for  the  populace ;  when  he  became  aedile,  be  ex- 
hibited a  contest  of  gladiators ;  and,  twice  reaching  the  honours 
of  the  duumvirate,  he  repaid  the  compliment  by  splendid 
games  and  a  stately  banquet' 

At  these  entertainments  a  gift  of  money,  always  graduated 
according  to  the  social  rank  of  the  guests,  decurio,  augustal, 
or  plebeian,  was  generally  added  to  the  fare.'  Sometimes  the 
distribution  took  the  form  of  a  lottery.  A  high  official  of 
Beneventum,  who  bad  probably  inherited  a  fortune  &om  his 
father,  a  leading  physician  of  ttie  capital,  once  scatteied 
tickets  among  the  crowd,  which  gave  the  finder  the  right  to 
a  present  of  gold,  silver,  dress,  or  other  smaller  prizes.* 
Women  appeared  sometimes  both  as  hostesses  and  guests 
on  these  occasions.  Caesia  Sabina  of  Veii,  on  the  day  on 
which  her  husband  was  entertaiuiug  all  the  citizens,  invited 
the  female  relatives  of  the  decurions  to  dinner,  with  the 
additional  luxury  of  a  gratuitous  bath.'  It  is  curious  to 
observe  that  at  the  feativitieB  in  which  women  are  entertained, 
the  sharp  demarcation  of  ranks  is  maintained  as  strictly 
as  it  is  among  their  male  relations.  Thus,  in  a  distribution 
at  Voloeii,  the  decurions,  augustales,  and  vicaui,  recelvB 
respectively  thirty,  twenty,  and  twelve  sesterces  apiece ;  while 
the  proportion  observed  among  the  ladies  of  the  three  social 
grades  is  sixteen,  eight,  and  four.  Nor  were  children,  even 
those  of  the  slave  class,  foi^tten  on  these  festive  occasions. 
One  kindly  magnate  of  Ferentinum  left  a  fond  of  about  £750 
to  give  an  annual  feast  of  paatry  and  mead  upon  hia 
birthday  for  all  the  inhabitants  with  their  wives,  and  at  the 

'  Or.  Smx.  8868.  Or.  842  ;  Mommi.  CoUea.  p.  110. 
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same  time,  300  pecks  of  nuts  were  provided  for  the  children, 
bond  and  free.' 

These  proviocial  societies,  as  we  have  already  seen,  were  or- 
ganised on  BriBtocratic  or  plutocratic  principles.  The  distinction 
between  honettior  and  hamilior,  which  becomes  so  cruel  in  the 
Theodosian  Code,  was,  even  in  the  Antonine  age,  more  sharply 
drawn  and  more  enduring  than  ia  {^[reeable  to  our  modern 
notions  of  social  ju8tio&  The  rich  have  a  monopoly  of  all 
official  power  and  social  precedence ;  they  have  even  the 
largest  share  in  gifts  and  paltry  distributions  of  money  which 
wealth  might  be  expected  to  resign  and  to  despise.  Their  sons 
have  secured  to  them  by  social  convention,  or  by  popular 
gratitude  and  expectancy,  a  position  equal  to  that  of  their 
ancestors.  The  dim  plebeian  crowd,  save  for  Uie  right 
of  an  annual  vote  at  the  elecdona,  whidi  was  in  a  few 
generations  to  be  withdrawn,  aeem  to  be  of  little  more 
consequence  ^lan  the  slaves;  they  were  of  &r  less  conse- 
quence than  those  freedmen  who  had  the  luck  or  the 
dexterity  to  build  up  a  rapid  fortune,  and  force  their  way 
into  the  chasm  between  the  privil^^  and  the  disinherited. 
Yet  this  would  hardly  be  a  complete  and  penetrating  view 
of  the  inner  working  and  the  spirit  of  that  municipal  socie^. 
The  apparent  rigidity  and  harshness  of  the  lines  of  demaroa- 
tion  were  ottea  relieved  by  a  social  sentiment  which,  on  the 
one  hand,  made  heavy  demands  on  rank  and  wealth,  and  on 
the  other,  drew  all  classes  together  by  the  strong  bond  of 
fellowship  in  a  common  social  Ufa  There  has  probably  seldom^ 
been  a  time  when  wealth  was  more  generally  r^arded  as  a 
trost,  a  possession  in  which  the  community  at  lar^e  has  a 
right  to  8har&  There  never  was  an  age  in  which  the  wealthy 
more  frankly,  and  even  recklessly,  recognised  this  imperious 
claim.  It  would  indeed  be  difficult  to  resolve  into  its 
elements  the  complicated  mass  of  motives  which  impelled 
the  rich  burgher  to  undertake  such  enormous,  and  often 
ruinous,  expenditure  for  the  common  good  or  pleasure.  There 
was  of  course  much  of  mere  selfish  ambition  and  love  of 
popularity.  The  passion  for  prominence  was  probably  never 
stronger.  Direct  or  even  veiled  corruption  of  the  electors  was, 
indeed,  strictly  prohibited  by  law.^     But  it  was  a  recc^nised 
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principle  of  poblic  life  that  the  city  should  honoui  its  bene- 
factors, and  that  those  whom  she  had  laised  to  her  highest 
distinctioiia  should  manifest  their  gratitude  by  some  contriba- 
tioD  to  the  comfort  or  the  enjoyments  of  the  people.  But, 
when  we  have  admitted  all  vulgar  motives  of  munificence,  a 
man  would  show  himself  a  very  unobservant,  or  else  s  very 
cynical  student  of  the  time,  if  he  failed  to  recognise  that, 
among  theee  countless  benefactors,  there  were  many  animated, 
not  only  by  a  sense  of  duty,  but  by  a  real  ardour  of  public 
spirit,  men  who  wished  to  live  in  the  love  and  memory  v/t 
their  fellows,  and  who  had  a  rare  perception  of  the  duties  of 
wealth.  Fhiloatratus  has  left  ua  in  his  own  words  a  record 
of  the  principles  which  inspired  Herodes  Atticus  in  bis  almost 
fabulous  donations  to  many  cities  in  Asia,  Greece,  and  Italy. 
Herodee  used  to  say  that  the  true  use  of  money  was  to  succour 
the  needs  of  others ;  riches  which  were  guarded  with  a  niggard 
hand  were  only  a  "  dead  wealth " ;  the  coSem  in  which  they 
were  stowed  away  were  merely  a  prison ;  and  the  worship  of 
money  resembled  the  sacrifice  which  the  fabled  Aloidae  offered 
to  a  god  after  putting  him  in  chains.'  The  main  character- 
istics of  human  nature  are  singularly  fixed  from  age  to  age, 
although  Uie  objects  of  its  love  and  devotion  may  endlessly 
vary.  The  higher  unselfish  impulses  must  assert  themselves 
in  any  society^  which  is  not  plunging  into  the  abyss.  The 
choicer  spirits  will  be  always  ready  to  lavish  effort  or  material 
wealth  on  objects  which  are  sacred  to  their  own  age,  although 
tiiey  may  seen  chimerical  or  unworthy  to  the  next.  And  we 
may  well  believe  that  the  man  who  in  the  second  century 
built  a  bath  or  a  theatre  for  fellow  townsmen,  might  poeaibly, 
had  he  lived  in  the  fifth,  have  dedicated  a  church  to  a  patron 
saint,  or  bei^ueatbed  his  lands  to  a  monastery. 

The  Antouine  age  was  on  one  side  perhaps  rather  coarse  in 
its  ideals,  passionately  fond  of  splendour  and  brilliant  display, 
proud  of  civic  dignity,  and  keenly  alive  to  the  ease  and 
comfort  and  brightness  which  common  effort  or  individual 
generosity  might  add  to  the  enjoyment  of  ]^&  It  was  also 
an  intensely  sociable  age.  Men  looked  for  their  happiness  to 
their  city  rather  than  to  the  family  or  the  state.  -If  their  cit7 
'-  could  not  play  a  great  part  as  an  independent  commonwealth, 
>  PhilMtr.  rU.  &>^  iL  1. 
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it  might,  \>j  the  self-sacrifioe  of  ita  sons,  assert  its  dignity 
among  its  rivals.  It  coald  make  itflelf  a  society  which  men 
would  proudly  or  afTectiotiately  claim  aa  their  "  patria "  and 
their  parent,  and  on  which  they  would  vie  with  one  another  in 
laTishing  their  time  and  their  gold.  And  the  buildings  and 
banquets  and  bright  festivals,  oq  which  bo  much  was  lavished, 
were  enjoyed  by  all  eitizens  alike,  the  lowest  and  the  highest, 
although  high  and  low  had  sometimes  by  prescriptive  usage  an 
unequal  share  in  the  largesses.  The  free  enjoyment  of  sumptuous 
baths,  of  good  water  from  the  Atlas,  the  Apennines,  or  the 
Albon  Hills,  the  right  to  ait  at  ease  with  one's  fellows  when 
the  Pseudolus  or  the  Adelphi  was  put  upon  the  boards,  the 
pleasure  of  strolling  in  the  shady  colonnades  of  the  forom  ot 
the  market,  surrounded  by  brilliant  marbles  and  ftescoes,  wit^ 
ibuntains  shedding  their  coolness  around  ;  the  good  fellowehip 
which,  for  the  time,  levelled  all  ranks,  in  many  a  simple  com- 
munal feast,  with  a  coin  or  two  distributed  at  the  end  to  recall 
or  heighten  the  pleasure — all  these  things  tended  to  make  the 
cit7  a  true  home,  to  some  extent  almost  a  great  family  dicle. 
There  was  much  selfishness  and  grosaness,  no  doubt,  in  all  this 
civic  life.  Which  later  age  can  cast  the  first  stone  1  I  Yet 
a  stndy  of  the  inscriptions  of  the  Antonine  age  leaves  the 
impression  that,  amid  all  tiie  sharply  drawn  distinctions  of 
rank,  with  all  the  petty  ambition  and  self-assertion,  or  the 
fowning  and  expectant  servility,  there  was  also  a  genuine 
patriotic  benevolence  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  grateful  recc^ni- 
tion  of  it  on  the  other. J  The  dtizens  record  on  many  a  tablet 
their  gratitude  to  patron  or  duumvir  or  angostal,  or  to  some 
simple  old  centurion,  returned  f^m  for  frontier  camps,  who 
had  paved  their  promenade,  or  restored  their  baths,  or  given 
them  a  shrine  of  Neptune  or  Silvanus. .  They  also  preserved 
the  memory  of  many  a  kindly  benefoctor  who  left,  as  he  fondly 
thought  for  ever,  the  funds  for  an  annual  feast,  with  all  the 
graduated  shares  scrupulously  prescribed,  to  save  an  obscure 
tomb  from  the  general  oblivion.  Urns,  althoi^  that  andent 
city  lifia  had  its  sordid  side,  which  is  laid  bare  with  such 
pitiless  Itabelaisian  realism  by  Fetronins,  it  had  its  nobler 
aspect  alsa  Notwithatanding  tiie  aristocratic  tone  of  municipal 
sqdety  in  the  age  of  the  Antonines,  it  is  possible  that  the 
separation  of  classes  in  out  great  centres  of  popnl&tioii  is 
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montlly  more  sharp  and  decided  than  it  was  in  the  day?  when 
the  gulf  between  aoci&l  tanks  was  in  theory  impassable. 

lliete  is  however  another  side  to  this  pictuie  of  &atemal 
civic  life.  If  some  of  its  pleasures  were  innocent  and  even 
softening  and  elevating,  there  were  others  which  pandered  to 
the  moat  brutal  and  crud  passiona.  {"The  love  of  amusement 
grew  upon  the  Soman  character  as  civilisation  developed  in 
organisation  and  splendoor,  and  unfortunately  the  favourite 
amusements  were  often  obscene  and  imieL  The  calendar  of 
the  time  is  8ufficientl7  ominous.  The  number  of  days  which 
were  annually  given  up  to  games  and  spectades  at  Some  rose 
from  66  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  to  135  in  the  reign  of 
M.  Aurelios,  and  to  175,  or  more,  in  the  fourth  centuryj  In 
this  reckoning  no  account  is  taken  of  eztraordinai;  jScivals 
on  special  occasions.^  The  Flavian  amphitheatre  was  inaagn- 
lated  \fj  Titus  with  lavish  exhibitions  extending  over  100 
days.*  The  Dacian  triumphs  of  Trajan  were  celebrated  by 
similar  rejoicings  for  123  days,  and  10,000  gladiatora  were 
sent  down  into  the  arena.'  The  rage  of  all  classes  of  the 
Boman  populace  for  these  cdghte  of  suffering  and  shame  con- 
tinued unabated  to  the  very  end  of  the  Western  Empire.  The 
lubricity  of  pantomime  and  the  slaughter  of  the  arena  were 
never  more  fiercely  and  keenly  enjoyed  than  when  the  Geimana 
were  thundering  at  the  gates  of  Treves  and  Carthage.* 

It  is  difGcnlt  for  us  now  to  understand  this  lust  of  cruelty 
among  a  people  otherwise  highly  civilised,  a  passion  which  was 
felt  not  merely  by  the  base  rabble,  but  even  by  tlie  cultivated 
and  humane.'  There  was  undoubtedly  at  all  times  a  coarse 
insensibility  to  suffering  in  the  Boman  character.  The  insti- 
tution of  slavery,  which  involves  the  denial  of  ordinary  human 
rights  to  masses  of  feUow-creatures,  had  ite  usual  effect  in  render- 
ing men  contemptuously  callous  to  the  fate  of  all  wlio  did  not 
belong  to  the  privileged  dass.  Even  a  man  of  high  moral  tone 
like  Tacitus,  while  he  condemns  Drusus  for  gloating  over  his 
gladiatorial  shows,  has  only  a  word  of  scorn  for  the  victims 
of  the  butchery."     And  the  appetite  grew  witii  what  it  fed  on. 

'  Friedl.  SitttnigaA.  ii  142 ;  cf.  Jul.  jcol  ^ws^xck  ix6ptM  in"*^"""^- 
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From  &tbeT  to  sod,  for  Qearlj  seven  centuries,  the  Boman 
character  became  more  aod  more  indurated  under  the  infln- 
ence  of  licensed  cmel^.  The  spectacle  was  also  snrrotmded 
\r$  the  emperors,  even  the  greatest  and  best,  for  politic  reasons, 
with  ever  growing  splendour.  The  Mavian  amphitheatre, 
which  remains  as  a  moaument  of  the  gloiy  of  the  Empire  and 
of  its  shame,  must  have  been  a  powerful  corruptor.  There, 
tier  above  tier,  was  gathered  the  concentrated  excitability  and 
contagious  enthusiasm  of  87,000  spectators.  The  imperial 
circle  and  the  emperor  himself  members  of  high  senatorial 
hooses,  the  great  officers  of  state,  the  priests,  the  vestal  virgins, 
gave  an  impressive  national  dignity  to  the  inhiiTnan  spectacle. 
And  now  and  then  an  Eastern  prince  oi  ambassador,  or  the 
chief  of  some  half-savage  tribe  in  Germany  oi  Numidia,^  amused 
the  eyes  of  the  rabble  who  swarmed  on  the  upper  benches. 
Every  device  of  luxurious  art  was  employed  to  heighten  the  baser 
attractions  of  the  scene.  The  magnificent  pile  was  brightened 
with  gems  of  artiatio  ekilL*  The  arena  was  tesselated  with  rioh 
colouring  from  the  sonlight  which  streamed  through  the  awnings. 
The  waters  of  perfumed  fountains  shot  high  into  the  air,  spread- 
ing their  fragrant  coolness  ;  and  music  filled  the  pauses  in  die 
ghastly  conflict  From  scenes  like  these  was  probably  drawn 
the  picture  in  the  Apocalypse :  Mulier  eircumdata  purpwra  et 
eoceiTio — mater  famieatifftMim — e&rta  de  sanguine  sanetorwm. 

In  the  first  and  second  centuries  the  passion  for  cmel 
excitement  waa  aa  strong  in  the  provincial  towns  as  it  was  even 
at  Rome.  This  may  have  been  partly  due  to  the  monotony  of 
provindal  life.  It  was  also  stimulated  by  the  ease  with  which 
pnblic  sentiment  extorted  the  means  for  these  gratifications 
&om  die  richer  citizena  The  opinion  of  the  powerful  and 
enlightened  class,  with  rare  exceptions,  made  no  effort  to  purify 
and  humanise  the  grossness  of  the  masses,  Seneca  and  Demonax 
indeed  display  a  modem  humanity  in  their  view  of  the  degrad- 
ing influence  of  these  displays.*  A  humane  magistrate  of 
Yienne,  one  Trebonius  Sufinus,  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  havii^; 
autocratically  abolished  them  in  his  city,  was  called  upon  to 

I  SneL  Colin.  'izT'  Focuult :  iCubun  dsHxu  «t  on  pcttnU, 
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defend  bis  conduct  before  the  emperor,  and  Junius  Mauricna  had 
the  courage  to  express  before  the  council  a  wish  that  they  could 
be  abolished  also  at  Bome.'  Augustus  bad,  by  an  imperial  edict, 
restrained  the  eruel  exhibitioiis  of  the  fothet  of  Nero.*  Yes- 
pasian,  aocordii^  to  Dion  Cassius,'  bad  little  pleasure  in  the 
shows  of  the  areua.  Bat  the  emperors  generally,  and  not 
least  Vespasian's  sons,  encouraged  and  pandered  to  the  luat 
for  blood.*  The  imperial  gladiators  were  organised  elaborately 
in  four  great  schools  by  Domitian,'  with  a  i^ular  administra- 
tion, presided  over  by  officers  of  high  rank.  The  gentle  Pliny, 
who  bad  personally  no  liking  for  such  spectacles,  applauded 
bis  friend  Maximos  for  giving  a  gladiatorial  show  to  the  people 
of  Verona,  to  do  honour  to  bis  dead  wife,  in  the  true  spirit 
of  the  old  Bmti  and  Lepidi  of  the  age  of  the  Punic  Wars." 
He  found  in  the  shows  of  Tn^an  a  splendid  incentive  of  con- 
tempt for  death. 

It  is  little  wonder  that,  with  snob  examples  and  such 
approval,  the  masses  ^oated  unrestrained  over  these  inhuman 
sports.  The  rag -dealer  at  Trimalchio's  dinner  is  certainly 
drawn  to  the  life.'  They  are  going  to  have  a  three  days' 
carnival  of  blood.  There  is  to  be  no  escape ;  the  butcher  is 
to  do  his  work  thoroughly  in  full  view  of  the  crowded  tiera 
of  the  amphitheatre.  It  was  in  Etruria,  and  in  Campania, 
where  Trimalcbio  bad  his  home,  that  the  gladiatorial  combats 
took  tbeur  rise.  Gampanian  hosts  used  to  entertain  their  guests 
at  dinner  with  tbem  in  the  days  before  the  second  Punic  War.' 
And  it  was  in  Campanian  towns  that  in  the  first  century  was 
displayed  most  glaringly  the  not  unusual  combination  of 
omelty  and  voluptuousness.  The  remains  of  Pompeii  furnish 
us  with  the  most  vivid  and  authentio  materials  for  a  study  of 
the  sportiDg  tastes  of  a  provincial  town.  It  is  significant 
that  the  amphitheatre  of  Pompeii,  which  was  capable  of 
holding  20,000  people,  was  built  fifty  years  before  the  first 
stone  amphitheatre  erected  by  Statilius  Taurus  at  Borne.'  It 
is  also  remarkable  that,  although  Pompeii  is  mentioned  only 
twice  by  Tacitus,  one  of  tiie  references  is  to  a  bloody  riot 

>  Plin.  Ep.  IT.  22.  »  D,  0«a.  (17.  I  ;  oC  Friril.  IL  202. 

■  Saat.  Ifero,  ir.  ■  Plin.  I^i.  tL  S4  ;  FUntg.  S8. 

■  D.  Cus.  SS.  15 ;  of.  U.  Anr.  vl.  46.  ^  Petron.  IS. 
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arising  out  of  the  gamea  of  the  amphitheatre.'  In  the  year 
59  A.D.  a  Boman  senator  in  disgrace,  named  Livineius  HegalnB, 
gave  a  great  gladiatorial  show  at  Pompeii,  which  attmoted 
many  opectatorB  from  the  neighbouring  town  of  Nuceris. 
The  Bcenes  of  the  arena  were  Boon  reproduced  in  a  fierce 
Btreet  fight  between  the  people  of  the  two  towns,  in  which 
many  Nncerians  were  left  dead  or  wonnded.  The  catastrophe 
was  brought  before  the  emperor,  and  referred  by  him  to  the 
Senate,  with  the  result  that  Pompeii  was  sternly  deprived  of 
its  fevoorite  amusement  for  a  period  of  ten  yeais.  But  when 
the  interdict  was  removed,  Ae  PompeiaiiB  had  the  enjoyment 
of  their  accustomed  pleasure  for  ten  years  more,  till  it  was 
finally  interrupted  by  the  ashes  of  Yesuviua. 

A  building  at  Pompeii,  which  was  originally  a  colonnade 
connected  with  the  theatre,'  had  been  converted  into  barracks 
for  a  school  of  gladiatois  in  the  time  of  the  early  Empire.* 
Behind  the  colonnade  of  more  than  seventy  Doric  columns 
bad  been  built  a  long  row  of  small  cells,  with  no  opening 
except  on  the  central  enclosure.  There  was  a  mess  room, 
and  the  ecaJra  on  the  southern  side  served  as  a  retiring 
room  for  the  trainers  and  the  men  in  the  intervals  of 
exercise.  The  open  area  was  used  for  practice.  These 
buildings  have  yielded  many  specimens  of  gladiators'  arms, 
helmets,  and  greaves  richly  embosaed  in  relief,  scores  of  mail- 
oo&ts,  shields,  and  horse-trappingB.  In  one  room  there  were 
found  the  stocks,  and  four  skeletons  with  irons  on  their  l^s. 
In  another,  eighteen  persons  had  taken  refine  in  the  last 
catastrophe,  and,  among  them,  a  woman  wearing  coatly  jewels. 
The  walls  and  columns  were  covered  with  inscriptions  and 
rude  sketcbea  of  gladiatorial  life.  Indeed  the  graffiti  relating 
to  it  are  perhaps  the  most  interesting  in  PompeiL  On  some 
of  the  tombe  outside  the  city  we  can  still  read  the  notices 
of  coming  games,  painted  on  the  walls  by  a  professional 
advertiser,  one  Aemilius  Geler,  "by  the  light  of  the  moon."* 
They  announce  that  a  duumvir  or  aedile  or  fiamen  will  exhibit 
twenty  or  thirty  pairs  of  combatants  on  the  calends  of  May 
«r  the  ides  of  April     There  will  also  be  a  hunt,  athletic 
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games,  a  distribution  of  gifts,  and  awnings  will  be  provided. 
Programmes  were  for  sale  in  advance,  with  a  list  fsS  the 
events.  The  contents  of  one  can  still  be  read  scratched  on 
a  wall,  with  marginal  notes  of  the  lesults  of  the  oompetitioD. 
In  one  conflict,  Pugnaz,  in  the  Thiacian  arms,  had  beaten 
Miuranos  the  Mjrmillo,  fighting  in  the  arms  of  Gaol,  wit^ 
the  fish  npon  Ms  helmet ;  and  the  fate  of  Murranns  ia 
chronicled  in  one  tr^c  letter  p.  {periit).  Two  others  fbught 
in  chariots  in  old  British  fashion.  And  the  Pabliue  Ostorius 
who  won  was,  aa  his  name  may  suggest,  a  freedman,  now 
fighting  as  a  Tolontary  combatant,  acconling  to  the  inscription, 
in  his  fifty-first  conflict^  The  tomb  of  Umbricios  Scaurus,  on 
the  highway  outside  the  Heiculanenm  gate,  was  adorned  in 
stucco  relief  with  animated  scenes  &om  the  arena  of  hunting 
and  battle.  Hunters  with  swtod  and  cloak,  like  a  modem 
toreador,  are  engaging  lions  or  tigera  Two  gladiators  are 
charging  one  another  on  horseback.  Here,  a  vanquished 
combatant,  witJi  upturned  hand,  is  imploring  the  pity  of 
the  spectatoie,  while  another  is  sinking  in  the  agony  (£  death 
upon  ^e  sand.  The  name,  the  school,  and  the  fightdog 
history  of  each  combatant  are  painted  beside  the  figure.* 
The  nnivereal  enthusiasm  for  the  shows  is  expressed  in  many 
a  rude  sketch  which  has  been  traced  by  boyish  hands  upon 
the  walls.  The  record  of  the  heroes  of  the  arena  was  evi- 
dently then  as  familiar  as  that  of  a  champion  footballer  or 
cricketer  is  now  to  our  own  spotting  youth.  In  the  peristyle 
of  a  house  in  Nola  Street,  the  names  of  some  thirty  gladiators 
can  be  read,  with  the  character  of  their  arms  and  tJie  number 
of  their  conflicts.  Portraits  of  gladiators  are  figured  on  lamps 
and  rings  and  vases  of  the  period.  The  charm  of  their  manly 
strength,  according  to  Juvenal,  was  fatal  to  the  peace  of  many 
a  Boman  matron  of  the  great  world.  And  the  humbler  girb 
of  Pompeii  have  left  the  memorial  of  their  weakness  in  more 
than  one  frank  outburst  of  rather  unmaidenly  admiration.* 

It  is  a  grave  deduction  from  the  admiring  judgment  of  the 
glory  of  the  Antonine  age,  that  its  most  splendid  remains 
are  the  stately  buildings  within  whose  enclosure,  for  centuries, 
the  populace  were  r^aled  with  the  sufferii^  and  the  blood  of 
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the  QOblest  creatures  of  the  wild  ammal  world  and  of 'gallant 
men.  The  deserts  and  foreata  of  Africa  and  the  remotest  East 
contribnted  their  elephanta  and  panthers  and  Uona  to  these 
scenes.  And  every  province  of  the  Empire  sent  its  contingent 
of  recmita  fi>r  the  ar«na,  Gaul,  Germany,  and  Thrace,  Britain 
and  Dada,  the  villages  of  the  Atlas,  and  the  deserts  of  the 
Soudan.'  Jost  in  proportion  to  the  depth  of  the  impress  made  by 
Koman  civilisation,  was  the  amphitheatre  more  or  less  popolu 
in  the  proTinoea  In  Italy  itself  the  passion  was  naturally 
stroi^^t,  Qniet  little  places,  buried  in  the  Apennines,  or  in 
the  mountains  of  Samnium,  had  their  regular  spectadea,  and 
record  their  gratitude  for  the  pleasure  to  some  magistrate  or 
patron.*  The  little  town  of  Fidenae,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius, 
gained  for  a  moment  a  sinister  fiune  by  the  collapse  of  its  amphi- 
theatre, involving  the  death  or  mutilation  of  60,000  spectators.* 
Ad  angostal  of  Praeneste  mdowed  his  town  with  a  school  of 
gladiators,  and  received  a  statue  for  this  contribution  to  the- 
pleasnree  of  the  populace.*  A.  Clodius  Flaccns  of  Pompeii,  in. 
bis  first  duumvirate,  on  the  Apollinaria,  gave  an  ezhibitioD  in  the 
forum  of  bull-fighting,  pugilism,  and  pantomime.  He  signalised 
his  second  tenure  of  the  office  by  a  show  of  thirty 'five  pairs- 
of  gladiators,  with  a  hunting  scene  of  bulls,  boars,  and  bears.^ 
At  Ifintumae,  a  monument  reminds  "  the  excellent  citizens " 
that,  in  a  show  lastu^  for  four  days,  eleven  of  the  foremost  of 
Campanian  gladiators  bad  died  before  their  eyes,  along  with 
ten  ferocious  bears.*  At  Compsa  in  Samnium,  a  place  hardly 
ever  heard  o(  the  common  people  erected  a  statue  to  a  priest 
of  M^na  Mater,  who  had  given  them  a  splendid  show,  and  he 
in  turn  rewarded  their  gratitude  by  a  feast  to  both  sexes, 
which  lasted  over  two  days.^  Similar  records  of  misplaced 
munificence  might  be  produced  from  Boviannm  and  Beueventum, 
&om  Tibut  and  Perusia,  and  many  another  obscure  Italian 
town.  But  the  brutal  insensibility  of  the  age  is  perhaps  no- 
where so  glaringly  paraded  as  in  the  days  following  the  short- 
lived victory  of  the  Vitellian  anna  at  Bedriacum.  There,  on 
that  ghastly  plain,  on  which  his  rival  had  been  crushed  and 
had  closed  a  tainted  life  by  a  not  inglorious  death,  Yitellius 

>  Friedl.  fi.  189.  •  lb.  BUS;    C.I.L.  x.  1074,  6012. 

*  Tfi.  0.  V2.  ThU  wu  siT«ii  po^lUtmtt  mpuio. 

*  T>c.  Ami.  It.  42.  '  Or.  Senx.  5908,  G972, 3&81 :  C.I.L. 

*  Or.  Smx.  S6S2.  •  li.  3580.           i.  22S. 
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gloated  over  the  wreck  of  the  great  stru^le.  The  trees  were  cat 
down,  tbe  crops  trampled  int«  mire ;  the  soil  was  soaked  and 
fBStering  with  blood,  while  mangled  forms  of  men  and  horses 
still  lay  rotting  till  the  vnlturee  should  complete  their  obsequies. 
Within  forty  days  of  the  battle,  the  emperor  attended  great 
gladiatorial  combats  given  by  bis  generals  at  Cremona  and 
Bononia,  aa  if  to  revive  the  memory  of  the  carnage  by  a 
cruel  mimicry.^  The  grim  literary  avenger  of  that  carnival  of 
blood  has  piotured  the  imperial  monster's  end,  within  a  short 
space,  in  colours  that  will  never  fade,  deserted  by  his  meanest - 
servants,  shuddering  at  the  ghastiy  terrors  of  the  vast,  silent 
solitudes  of  the  palace,  dragged  fortii  &om  his  hiding,  and  flnng 
with  insults  and  execrations  down  Uie  Gemonian  Stairs.  The 
dyii^  gladiator  of  Cremona  was  more  than  avenged.* 

The  western  provinces  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean,  Ooul, 
Spain,  and  Africa,  diank  deepest  of  the  spirit  which  created  the 
great  amphitheatres  of  Aries,  Treves,  and  Carthage,  Placentia  and 
Verona,  of  FuteoU,  Pompeii,  and  Capua.  But  the  East  caught 
the  infection,  and  gladiatorial  combats  were  held  at  Antioch  in 
Fisidia,  at  Nysa  in  Caria,  and  at  Laodicea ;  Alexandria  hod  its 
amphitheatre  from  the  days  of  Augustus,  and  a  school  of 
gladiators,  presided  over  by  a  high  imperial  ofGcer.'  The 
Teutonic  i^ons  of  the  north  and  Greece  were  almost  the  only 
provinces  in  which  the  bloody  games  were  not  popular.  The 
one  Greek  town  where  the  taste  for  them  was  fully  developed 
was  the  mongrel  city  of  Corinth,  which  was  a  Bomon  colony. 
In  the  novel  of  Apuleius  we  meet  a  high  Corinthian  magistrate 
travelling  through  Tbessaly  to  collect  the  most  famous  gladiators 
for  his  shows.*  Yet  even  in  Greece,  even  at  Athens,  which  hod 
been  the  home  of  kindly  pity  from  the  days  of  Theseus,  the  cruel 
passion  was  spreadii^  in  the  days  of  the  Antonines.  Plutarch 
urges  public  men  to  banish  or  to  restrain  these  exhibitions  in  their 
cities.^  When  the  Athenians,  from  on  ambition  to  rival  the 
splendour  of  Corintii,  were  meditating  the  establishment  of  a 
gladiatorial  show,  the  gentle  Demonax  bode  them  first  to  overturn 
their  altar  of  Pity.'     The  apostles  of  Hellenism,  Dion,  Plntarcb, 

>  Tw.  Bin.  iL  70-72. 
*  lb.  lU.  84. 
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and  Lociftn,  were  tmanimoua  in  coDdemniiig  an  institutioti 
which  sacrificed  the  bravest  men  to  the  brutal  passions  of 
the  mob. 

The  games  of  the  arena  were  sometimes  held  at  the  expense 
of  the  mnnicipahtj  on  great  festivals,  with  a  public  officer, 
bearing  the  title  of  curator,^  to  direct  them.  But,  perhaps  more 
frequently,  they  were  given  by  great  magistrates  or  priests  at 
their  own  expense ;  or  some  rich  pareeavu.,  like  the  cobbler  of 
Bologna  or  the  fuller  of  Modena,  who  have  been  ridiculed  by 
Martial,  woold  try  by  such  a  display  to  force  an  entrance  into 
the  guarded  enclosure  of  Roman  rank.*  There  were  also  fre- 
quent bequests  to  create  a  permanent  agonistic  foundation. 
The  most  strikii^  example  of  such  a  legacy  is  to  be  found  on 
an  inscription  in  honour  of  a  munificent  duumvir  of  Pisaumm. 
He  left  a  capital  sum  of  more  than  £10,000  to  the  community. 
The  interest  on  two-fifths  of  this  bequest,  perhaps  amounting 
to  £500,  was  to  be  spent  in  giving  a  general  feast  on  the 
birthday  of  the  founder's  son.  The  accumulated  interest  of  the 
remaining  three-fifths,  amounting,  perhaps,  to  £4000,  was  to 
be  devoted  to  a  quinquennial  exhibition  of  gladiators.*  An 
aedile  in  Petronios  is  going  to  spend  between  £3000  and 
£4000  on  a  three  days'  show.*  The  cost  of  these  exhibitions, 
however,  must  have  widely  varied.  We  hear  of  one  in  the 
second  century  B.a  which  cost  over  £7000.*  The  number  (^ 
pairs  engi^ed  appears  from  the  inscriptions  to  have  ranged 
from  five  to  thirty.  The  shows  lasted  from  one  to  as  many 
OS  eight  days.'  And  the  quality  of  the  combatants  was 
also  very  various.  Tiberius  once  recalled  some  finished  veterans 
from  their  retirement  at  a  fee  of  about  £800  each.^  On  the 
dCbst  hand,  a  grumbler  at  Trimalchio's  dinner  sneers  at  a  stingy 
aedile,  whose  gladiators  were  "  two-penny  men,"  whom  you 
might  knock  over  with  a  breath.'  Besides  the  great  imperial 
schools  at  Praeneste,  Capua,  or  Alexandria,  and  the  "  families  " 
maintained  at  all  times  by  some  of  the  great  nobles,  there 

■  Or.  Heitt.  23TS,  7037,  li8,  2S32.  dang,  mit  der  die  Schansmele  in  der 

'  Kut.  iiL  G6   IS  lateten    Z«it   der    E«pablik    g^beo 

»  Or.  H^  81.     ■  Jg"  :  "'■  ^-^-^^  '"^  "278  (SwRpi  ^ 

*  PrtrOD-  46.  .  ,^,    Sou.    2480,    2fiS3 ;    Fried!. 

*  FriedL   SUte^gmk.   iL   1S7,  Doch  Cetm  Trim.  p.  58  ;  Cic  ^<f  .rfU.  12,^2. 
dirae  SnmmB  eraoheint  gBriiw  im  Tar-  ^  Suet  TA.  tU. 
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were  vagrant  troops,  kept  up  by  speculative  trainers  for  hire, 
such  as  that  gang  into  which  Vitellius  sold  his  troublesome 
minion  Asiaticus.^ 

The  profession  of  gladiator  was  loi^  r^arded  as  a  tainted 
one,  on  which  social  sentiment  and  law  alike  placed  their 
ban.  It  was  a  calling  which  included  the  'vilest  or  the  most 
unfortunate  of  mankind.  Slaves,  captives  in  war,  or  criminals 
condemned  for  smous  offences,  recruited  its  ranks.'  Hie  death 
in  the  arena  was  thus  often,  really,  a  deferred  punishment  for 
crime.  But  even  from  the  later  days  of  the  Bepublic,  men  of 
free  birth  were  sometimes  attracted  by  the  false  glory  or  the 
solid  rewards  of  the  profession.  Freedmen  sometimes  fought 
at  the  call  of  their  patrons.'  And,  when  Septimius  Severus 
began  to  recruit  the  Fretoriaa  guard  from  the  provinces,  the 
youth  of  Italy,  who  bad  loi^  enjoyed  the  monopoly  of  that 
pampered  corps,  satisfied  their  combative  or  predatory  instincts 
by  joining  the  ranks  either  of  the  gladiators  or  of  the  brigands.* 
I^e  gladiator  bad,  indeed,  to  submit  to  fearful  perils  and  a 
cruel  discipline.  His  oatb  bound  him  to  endure  unfiincbingly 
scourging,  bumii^,  or  death.'  His  barracks  were  a  closely 
guarded  prison,  and,  al&ough  his  fare  was  necessarily  good, 
his  training  was  entirely  directed  to  the  production  of  a  fine 
fighting  aidmal,  who  would  give  good  sport  in  the  arena.  Yet 
the  profession  must  have  bad  some  powerful  attractions. 
Some  of  the  emperors,'  Titus  and  Hadrian,  themselves  took  a 
pleasure  in  the  gladiatorial  exercises.  C!ommodus,  as  if  to 
confirm  the  scandal  about  bis  parentage,  actually  descended 
into  the  arena,^  and  imperial  example  was  followed  by  men  of 
high  rank,  and  even,  according  to  the  satirist,  by  matronly 
vin^pea."  The  splendour  of  the  arms,  the  ostentatious  pomp 
of  the  scene  of  combat,  the  applause  of  thousands  of  spectators 
on  the  crowded  benches,  the  fascination  of  danger,  all  this 
invested  the  cruel  craft  with  a  false  glory.*  The  mob  of 
all  ages  are  ready  to  make  a  hero  of  the  man  who  can 
perform  rare  feats  of  physical  strength  or  agility.     And  the 

1  FrfedL  ^ttimgaA.  U.  202  ;  Snet  '  D.  Cms.  OS.  IS  ;  Sparb  Bodr.  14 ; 

VUell.     ziL     oircumforuuw     liitiiatM  cf.  Saat.  Caiiig.  xzziT. 

rendidit.  '  I«mprid.    Cnn.    zi  ;     at    viiL  ; 

■  Frledl  dUtovwA.  u.  192.  Friedl.  ^UtngetA.  iL  160. 

■  FstrOD.  4G  ;  D.  OuB.  SO.  SO.  "  Saet  /.  Oaaar,  xzxiz. ;  Jot.  tI 
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skiliiil  gladiator  evidently  became  a  hero  under  the  early 
Empire,  like  his  colleagae  of  the  red  or  green.  His  profes- 
aioQal  record  was  of  public  interest ;  the  number  of  his 
combats  and  bis  Tictorias  was  inscribed  upon  his  tomb.*  His 
name  and  bis  features  were  acratcbed  by  boys  on  the  street 
walls.  He  attracted  the  unconcealed,  and  not  always  discreet, 
admiration  of  women,'  and  bis  praise  was  sung  in  classic  verse, 
as  bis  pathetic  dignity  in  death  has  been  immortalised  in 
marble.  The  memories  of  a  nobler  life  of  freedom  sometimes 
drove  the  slave  of  the  arena  to  suicide  or  mutiny.*  But  he  was 
oftener  proud  of  his  skill  and  coiirage,  and  eager  to  display 
them.  When  shows  were  rare  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  a 
Mynnillo  was  heard  to  lament  tii^  the  years  of  his  glorious 
prime  were  nmning  to  waste.*  Epictetus  says  that  the  imperial 
gladiators  were  often  heard  praying  for  the  hour  of  conflict." 

Great  imperial  schools  were  organised  on  the  strictest 
military  principles,  and  were  under  the  oonmiand  of  a 
loocorator  who  had  often  held  high  office  in  the  provinces 
or  the  army.*  Each  school  had  attached  to  it  a  staff  of 
maaseore,  sui^^n- dressers,  and  physicians  to  attend  to 
tiifl  general  health  of  the  members.  There  were  various 
grades  according  to  skill  or  length  of  service,  and  a  man 
might  rise  in  the  end  to  be  trainer  of  a  troop.  Gladiators, 
like  all  other  callii^  in  die  second  century,  had  their  collies. 
We  have  the  roll  of  one  of  these,  in  the  year  177  AJ>., 
a  Gollc^  of  Silvanus.^  The  members  are  divided  into  Uiree 
decuries,  evidently  according  to  professional  rank,  and  their 
names  and  arms  are  also  given.  Their  comrades  often  erected 
monuments  to  them  with  a  list  of  their  achievements.  Thos 
a  dear  companion-in-arms  commemorates  a  young  Secutor  at 
PanoimuB,  who  died  in  bis  thirtieth  year,  who  had  fought  in 
thirty-four  combats,  and  in  twenty-one  came  off  victorious.' 

Onr  authorities  do  not  often  permit  us  to  follow  the 
gladiator  into  retirement  The  stem  discipline  of  the  LvduA 
no  doubt  made  better  men  even  of  those  condemned  to  it  for 
grievous  crimes.     The  inscriptions  contain  a  few  brief  records 

>  Or.  HtKL.  2Sn,  2572 ;  C.I.L.  x.  goA.  iL  211. 

78U  ;  zil.  esse.  *  Sod.  De  Ptov.  It. 

*  Mao,  PtrnptU,  p.  21B  u.  *  SpicL  Diu.  i.  29,  g  87. 
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of  their  fkmil^  life,  which  aeems  to  have  been  aa  natural  and 
affectionate  as  that  of  any  other  clasa ;  wives  and  daughters 
lamenting  good  husbands  and  fathers  in  the  uaoal  phraseBr 
and  fathers  in  turn  monming  innocent  young  lives,  cut  short 
by  the  cruelty  of  the  gods.'  Sometimes  the  veteran  gladiator 
might  be  tempted  to  return  to  the  old  scenes  for  a  high  fee, 
or  he  might  become  a  trainer  in  one  of  the  schools.*  Hia  son 
might  rise  even  to  knightly  rank ; '  but  the  career  of  ambition 
was  doeed  to  himself  by  the  taint  of  a  profession  which  the 
people  found  indispensable  to  their  pleaanres,  and  which  th^ 
loaded  with  contempt 

The  inscriptions  pay  all  honour  to  the  voluntary,  eit^le- 
minded  generosity  with  which  men  bore  costly  charges,  aod 
gave  time  and  eSbrt  to  the  business  of  the  city.  But  there 
was  a  tendency  to  treat  public  beneGoctions  as  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  a  debt,  a  return  for  civic  honours.  We  can  sometimes 
even  see  that  the  gift  was  extorted  by  the  urgency  of  the 
people,  in  some  cases  even  by  menaces  and  force.*  The  cities 
took  advantage  of  the  general  passion  for  place  and  social 
j^ecedence,  and,  often  from  sordid  motives,  crowded  their 
curial  lists  with  foirvni  and  persons  decorated  with  other 
honorary  distinctions.  On  the  famous  roll  of  the  council  of 
Canusium,  out  of  a  total  of  164  members,  there  are  39 
patroni  of  senatorial  or  knightly  rank,  and  25  praOextati, 
mere  boys,  who  were  almost  certainly  of  the  same  aristocratic 
class,  and  were  probably  destined  to  be  futore  patrons  of 
the  town.'  In  the  desire  to  secure  the  support  of  wealth  and 
social  prestige,  the  municipal  law  as  to  the  age  for  magisterial 
office  was  frequently  disr^arded,  and  even  mere  infants  were 
sometimes  raised  to  the  highest  civic  hooonrs.'  The  position 
of  patron  seems  to  have  been  greatly  prized,  as  it  was  heavily 
paid  for.  A  great  man  with  a  liberal  soul  might  be  patron  of 
several  towns,^  and  sometimes  women  of  rank  had  tiie  honour 
conferred  on  them.^  The  omamenia  or  external  badges  of 
official  rank  were  tiequently  bestowed  on  people  who  were  not 
eligible  by  law  for  the  nu^patracy.     A  resident  alien  (ineola), 

'  Or.Bntz.  2S72-S;  C./.2..  lii  SS29.  pouth  of  twsntr  had  been  iirir  qiiiD- 

',   *  Or.  Htiu.  2&7S-fi  ;  D.  Cub.  72.  22.  qnannalu,  and  had  given  a  gIvtUtoriU 

*  Jot.  iii  ICB.  diav.      Of.  9714,  quMitor  dca^atoi 

*  C.I.L.  X.  107*.  Mt  tnoonim  zziiiL,  8746,  SS4II,  8768. 
'  Or.  Maix.  8721.  '  tb.  37IM. 
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or  an  augustal,  might  be  co-opted  into  the  "  splendid  order " 
of  the  Cnria,  or  he  might  be  allowed  to  wear  its  badges,  or 
those  of  some  office  wbidi  be  coald  not  actually  hold.^  But  it 
ia  plain  that  auch  diBtiuctions  had  to  be  purchased  or  repaid. 
The  city  seldom  made  any  other  return  for  gsneroos  devotion, 
unless  it  were  the  space  for  a  grave  or  the  pageant  of  a  public 
fnneraL  It  is  true  that  a  generous  bene&ctor  or  magistrate  is 
fieqaently  honoured  with  a  statue  and  memorial  tablet.  Indeed, 
the  hoDODT  is  so  irequentty  bestowed  that  it  seems  to  dwindle 
to  an  infinitesimal  valuft*  And  it  is  to  our  eyes  still  further 
reduced  by  the  agreeable  conventdon  which  seems  to  have 
made  it  a  matter  of  good  taste  that  the  person  bo  dietingaiahed 
by  his  fellow-citizenB  should  bear  the  expense  of  the  reoord 
bimself !  *  Nor  did  the  expectations  of  the  grateful  public  end 
even  there ;  for,  at  the  dedication  of  the  monument,  it  was 
seemingly  imperative  to  give  a  feast  to  the  generous  com- 
munity which  allowed  or  required  its  benefactor  to  bear  the 
cost  of  the  memorial  of  his  own  munificence.*  It  is  only  fkir, 
however,  to  say  that  this  civic  meanness  was  not  universal, 
and  that  there  are  records  to  show  that  even  the  poorest 
class  sometimes  subscribed  among  themselves  to  pay  for  the 
honour  which  they  proposed  to  confer.' 

The  Antonine  age  was  an  age  of  splendid  public  spirit  and 
great  material  achievement  But  truth  compels  ua  to  recognise 
that  even  in  the  age  of  the  Antonines,  there  were  ominous  signs 
of  moral  and  administrative  decay.  Municipal  benefactors 
were  rewarded  with  local  fame  and  lavish  fiattery ;  but  the 
demands  of  the  populace,  together  with  the  force  of  example 
and  emulation,  contributed  to  make  the  load  which  the  rich 
had  to  bear  more  and  more  heavy.  Many  must  have  ruined 
themselves  in  their  effort  to  hold  their  place,  and  to  satisfy  an 
exacting  public  sentiment  Men  actually  went  into  debt  to 
do  80 ; '  and  as  municipal  life  became  less  attractive  or  more 
burdensome,  the  career  of  imperial  office  opened  out  and 
offered    far    higher    distinctioD.      The    reorganisation    of   the 

■  Or.  Bmt.  S709,  37SO  ;  C.l.L.  xii.  7100, 1100. 
SaOS,  3219.  0  Ih.  8866,  «  »«n  oolUto  ;  SWfl. 

*  Plot.  a^^fuM.  OtT.  A-.  e.  27.  '  Thit  Menu  claar  from  Pint  Btif. 
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*  IJt.  sail,  3732,  «999,  7007,  7004  lArrpAr  S/w  ml  narayWiw  Aai  n/J 
(honora  nana  inpenuai  ramiait),  7011,  rli  Xtmvpyln. 
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impetial  service  hj  Hadrian  had  immenBe  effects  in  divOTting 
ambition  from  old  channela.  It  created  a  great  hierarchy  of 
oG&oe,  which  abaorbed  the  best  ability  from  the  provinces. 
Provincials  of  means  and  position  vrere  constantly  visiting  the 
capital  for  parposos  of  private  business  or  pleasure,  or  to 
represent  their  city  as  envoys  to  the  emperor.  They  often 
made  powerful  friends  during  their  stay,  and  their  eons,  if  not 
they  tbemsetvee,  were  easily  tempted  to  abandon  a  municipal 
career  for  the  prospect  of  a  high  place  in  the  imperial  army 
or  the  civil  service.^  It  is  true  that  the  local  tie  often  re< 
mained  unbroken.  The  country  town,  of  course,  was  proud 
of  tiie  distinction  to  which  its  sons  rose  in  the  great  world ; 
and  many  a  one  who  had  gained  a  knighthood  or  some  mili- 
tary rank,  returned  to  his  birthplace  in  later  years,  and  was 
enrolled  among  its  patrons.  We  may  be  sure  that  many  a 
successful  man,  like  the  Stertinii  of  Naples,  paid  "nurture 
fees  "  in  the  most  generous  way.  But  already  in  the  reign  of 
Domitiau,  as  we  have  seen,  legal  provision  had  to  be  made  for 
the  contingency  of  an  insufficient  number  of  candidates  for  the 
municipal  magistracies.  Already,  in  the  reign  of  Tr^an,  the 
cities  of  Bithynia  are  compelling  men  to  become  members 
of  the  Curia,  and  lowering  the  age  of  admission  to  official 
rank.*  Plutarch  laments  that  many  provindals  are  turning 
their  backs  on  their  native  cities  and  suing  for  lucrative 
offices  at  ithe  doors  of  great  Boman  patrons.^  Apollonius  of 
Tyana  was  indignant  to  find  citizens  of  Ionia,  at  one  of  their 
great  festivals,  masquerading  in  Soman  names.*  The  illus- 
trious sou  of  Chaeronea,  with  a  wistful  backward  glance 
at  the  freedom  and  the  glories  of  the  Periclean  age,  frankly 
recognises  that,  under  the  shadow  of  the  Boman  power,  the 
civic  horizon  has  drawn  in.'  It  is  a  very  different  thing  to 
hold  even  the  highest  magistracy  at  Thebes  or  Athens  &om 
what  it  was  in  the  great  days  of  Salamia  or  Leoctra.  But 
Plutarch  accepts  the  Empire  as  inevitable.  He  appreciates 
its  blessings  as  much  as  Aristides  or  Dion  Chrysoetom.  He 
has  none  of  the  revolutionary  rage  which  led  Apolloniiis  to 
cast  reproaches  at  Vespasian,  or  to  boast  of  his  complicity 

>  Pint.  Rti^.  Oer.  iV.  &  18 ;  el  c.  10.  *  PhUoak.  ApoIL  T.  W.  S. 

»  Plin.  ^.  I.  lis ;  79.  •  Plot   Beip.   Otr.   Pr.   o.   32;  O. 
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in  the  overtlirov  of  Nero.'  He  has  little  8yiupath7  with 
philosophers  like  Epictetns,  who  wotild  sink  the  interests  of 
everyday  politics  in  the  lai^i;et  life  of  the  universal  com- 
monwealth of  humanity.  The  Empire  has  extinguished  much 
of  civic  glory  and  freedom,  but  let  us  recognise  its  compen- 
sating blessings  of  an  ordered  peace.  ^arUxm  nactus  es.  Homo 
txoma,  might  be  the  motto  of  Plutarch's  political  counsels.  He 
himself,  with  a  range  of  gifts  and  culture,  which  has  made  bis 
name  immortal,  did  not  disdain  to  hold  a  humble  otBce  in  the 
poor  little  place  which  was  his  home.  And  he  appeals  to  the 
example  of  Epameinondas,  who  gave  d%aity  to  the  magistracy 
■which  was  concerned  with  the  duty  of  the  cleansing  of  the 
sewers  and  streets  of  Thebes.*  He  tells  his  yotmg  pupil  that, 
although  we  have  now  no  wars  to  wage,  no  alliances  to  con- 
clude, we  may  wage  war  on  some  evil  custom,  revive  some 
charitable  inatitution,  repair  an  aqueduct,  or  preside  at  a  sacri- 
fice. Yet  Plutarch  has  a  keen  insight  into  the  municipal 
vices  of  his  age,  the  passion  for  place  and  ofSce,  the  hot 
unscrupulous  rivalry  which  will  stoop  to  any  demagogic  arts, 
the  venality  of  the  crowd,  and  the  readiness  of  the  rich  to 
pamper  them  with  largesses  and  shows,  the  insane  passion  for 
pompous  decrees  of  thanks  and  memorial  statues ;  above  all, 
the  eager  servility  which  abandoned  even  the  poor  remnant  of 
municipal  liberty,  and  was  always  inviting  the  interference  of 
die  prince  on  the  most  trivial  occasions.'  Such  appeals  paralyse 
civic  energy  and  hasten  the  inevitable  drift  of  despotism.  He 
exhorts  men  to  strive  by  every  means  to  raise  the  tone  of 
their  own  community,  instead  of  forsaking  it  in  fastidious 
scorn,  or  ambition  for  a  more  spacious  and  splendid  life. 

The  growing  distaste  for  municipal  honours  was  to  some 
extent  caused  by  bureaucratic  encroachmente  on  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Curia.  As  early  aa  the  reign  of  Trajan  there  are 
unmistakable  signs,  as  we  have  seen,  of  financial  mismanage- 
ment and  decay.  The  case  of  Bithynia,  in  Tngan's  reign,  is 
sometimee  treated  as  an  exceptional  one.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  it  is  not  a  conspicuous  example  of  general  dis- 
ot^nisation.  The  Bitbynian  towns  were  probably  not  alone 
in  their  ill-considered  expenditure  on  faultily  planned  aqueducta 

>  Philortr.  jipoa.  T.  y.  41,  10  j  cf.  *  Pint.  Jt«ip.  Chr.  Pr.  c.  16. 
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and  theatxes.  Apamea  vas  certainly  not  the  only  dty 
whidi  called  foi  an  imperial  auditor  of  its  acoounta.  In- 
aeriptiona  of  the  reign  of  Tnyao  shov  that  many  towns  in 
Italy,  Como,  Canusiam,  PraeneBte,  Pisa,  Betfjamnm,  and 
Caere,  had  curatoiB  of  their  administration  appointed,  some  as 
early  as  the  reigns  of  Hadrian  or  Trajan.'  These  officers, 
who  were  always  unconnected  with  the  municipality,  took 
over  tJie  financial  control,  which  bad  previously  belonged  to 
the  duamrirs  and  quaestors.  They  were  often  senators  or 
eqnitee  of  high  rank,  and  a  single  curator  sometimes  had  the 
saperrision  of  several  municipalities.  The  case  of  Caere  is 
peculiarly  instructive  and  interesting^  There,  an  imperial  freed- 
man,  named  Vesbiuus,  proposed  to  ereet  at  his  own  cost 
a  club-house  (pAre^Wum),  for  the  augustalea,  and  asked  the 
municipal  authorities  for  a  site  close  to  the  basilica.  At  a 
formal  meeting  of  the  Curia,  the  ground  was  granted  to  him, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  Curiatius  Cosanus,  the  curator, 
with  a  vote  of  thanks  for  his  liberality.  A  letter  to  that 
official  was  drawn  up,  stating  the  whole  case,  and  asking  for 
his  sanction.  The  curator,  writing  &om  Ameria,  granted  it  in 
the  most  cordial  terms.  It  is  noteworthy  that  at  the  very  time 
when  Caere  was  consulting  its  curator  about  the  proposal  of 
Vesbinus,^  the  Bithynian  cities  were  laying  bare  their 
fiuancial  and  engineering  difficulties  to  Pliny  and  Trajao.  The 
glory  of  ft«e  civic  life  is  already  on  the  wane.  The  municipality 
has  invited  or  submitted  to  imperial  controL  The  burdens  of 
office  have  begun  to  outweigh  its  glory  and  distinction.  In  a 
generation  or  two  the  people  will  have  lost  their  elective  power, 
and  the  Curia  will  appoint  the  municipal  officers  from  its  own 
rank&  It  will  end  by  becoming  a  mere  administrative  machine 
for  levying  the  imperial  taxes ;  men  will  fiy  from  its  crushing 
obligations  to  any  refuge ;  and  the  flight  of  the  curiales  will 
be  as  momentous  as  the  coming  of  the  Goths.* 

The  judgment  on  that  externally  splendid  city  life  of  the 

'  Or.  Bna.  *007  {C«mriuiii),  23fll  *  Or.  Beiix.  S787,  pUonit  libi  «;ribl 
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Antonine  age  will  be  detenoined  by  the  idealB  of  the  inquirer. 
Tliere  was  a  genuine  love  of  the  common  home,  a  general  piide 
in  its  splendonr  and  distinction.  And  the  duty,  firmly 
imposed  by  public  aentimeat  on  the  well-endowed  to  contribute 
oat  f£.  their  abundance  to  its  material  comfort  and  its  glory, 
was  freely  accepted  and  lavishly  performed.  Nor  was  this 
expenditure  all  devoted  to  mere  selfish  gratification.  The 
helplessness  of  orphanhood  and  age,  the  penury  and  monotonooB 
dolneaa  of  the  lives  of  great  sunken  classes,  the  education  ttf 
^e  young,  were  drawing  forth  the  pity  of  the  charitabla  Mnni- 
ficeace  was  often  indeed,  in  obedience  to  the  sentiment  of  the 
time,  wasted  on  objects  which  were  unworthy,  or  even  to  our 
minds  base  and  oorniptlug.  Men  seemed  to  think  too  much  of 
feasting  and  the  cruel  amusement  of  an  honr.  Yet  when  a  whole 
commune  was  regaled  at  the  dedication  of  a  bath  or  a  temple, 
there  was  a  healthy  social  sympathy  diffused  for  tiie  moment 
through  all  ranks,  which  softened  the  hard  lines  by  which  that 
ancient  society  was  parted. 

Yet,  in  looking  hack,  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  over 
all  this  scene  of  kindliness  and  generosity  and  sodal  goodwill, 
tiiere  broods  a  shadow.  It  is  not  merely  the  doom  of  free 
civic  life,  which  is  so  clearly  written  on  the  walla  of  every  curial 
hall  of  assembly  from  the  days  of  Xnyan,  to  be  fulfilled 
in  the  long-drawn  tragedy  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  oentniies  \ 
three  hundred  years  have  still  to  run  before  the  inevitable 
catastrophe.  It  is  rather  the  feeling  which  seems  to  Inrk 
nnder  many  a  sentence,  half  pitifnl,  half  contemptuous,  of 
M.  Aurelius,  penned,  perhaps,  as  he  looked  down  on  some 
go^ieons  show  in  the  amphitheatre,  when  the  Numidiau 
lioD  was  laid  low  by  a  deft  stroke  of  the  hunting-apear,  or 
a  gallant  Mynnillo  from  the  Thames  or  the  Danube  sank 
upon  the  sand  in  his  last  conflict^  It  is  the  feding  of 
Dion,  when  he  watched  the  Alexandrians  palpitating  with 
excitement  over  a  race  in  the  circus,  or  the  cities  of  Bithynia 
convulsed  by  some  question  of  shadowy  precedence  oi  t^ 
daim  to  a  line  of  sandhills.  It  is  the  swiftly  stealing  shadow 
of  that  mysterious  edipee  which  was  to  rest  on  intdlect  and 
literature  till  the  end  of  the  Western  Empire.  It  is  the 
bordeo  of  all  religious  philosophy  from  Seneca  to  Epictetus, 

I  M.  Atinil.  vL  40 ;  Tii  3  ;  ix.  so. 
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which  was  one  long  wuniug  against  the  perils  of  a  material- 
ised civilisation.  The  warning  of  the  pt^an  preacher  was 
little  heeded ;  the  lesson  was  not  learnt  in  time.  la  it 
possible  that  a  loftier  spiritual  force  may  find  itself  equally 
helpless  to  arrest  a  strangely  similar  decline  ? 
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THE  00LUGB8  AND  PLBBUAN  LIR 

Thx  I'opTdus  or  Pleba  of  a  municipal  town  of  the  early  Empire 
is  often  mentioned  in  the  inwniptiouB  along  with  Uie  Ordo 
and  the  AogustaleB,  genetally  in  demanding  some  benefaction, 
or  in  doing  honour  to  some  benevolmt  patron.'  They  alao 
appear  as  redpienta  of  a  smaller  share  at  public  feasts  and 
distributions.  They  oooaaion&Uy  engage  in  a  fierce  conflict 
with  the  higher  oniers,  as  at  Puteoli  in  the  reign  of  Nero, 
when  the  discord  was  so  menacii^  as  to  call  for  the  presence 
of  a  praetorian  cohort*  The  election  placards  of  Pompdi  alao 
disclose  a  keen  popular  interest  in  the  municipal  elections.* 
But  the  common  people  are  now  aa  a  rule  chiefly  known  to  as 
from  the  inscriptions  on  their  tomba  Fortunately  there  is  an 
immense  profusion,  in  all  the  provinces  as  well  as  in  Italy,  of 
these  brief  memorials  of  obscnre  lives.  And  although  IComan 
literature,  which  was  the  product  of  the  aristocratic  class  or 
of  their  dependents,  generally  pays  but  little  attention  to  the 
despised  mass  engaged  in  menial  services  or  petty  trades,  we 
hare  seen  that  the  novel  of  Petronins  flashes  a  brilliant  light 
upon  it  in  the  reign  of  Kero. 

The  immense  development  of  the  free  proletariat,  in  the 
time  of  the  early  Empire,  is  one  of  the  most  fitrikii^  eocial 
phenomena  which  the  stndy  of  the  iiwcripticais  has  brought  to 
light  It  has  sometimes  been  the  costom  to  speak  of  that 
society  OS  depending  for  the  supply  of  its  wants  entirely  on  slave 
Isbonr.  And  undoubtedly  at  one  time  slave  labour  occupied 
the  largest  part  of  the  field  of  industry.     A  household  in  the 

>  Or.  Htnx.  Ind.  161 ;  C.I.L.  xii  p.  ■  Tm.  Aiw.  iUL  48  ;  EI  (i.e.  plebi) 
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time  of  the  Republic,  of  even  moderate  wealth,  might  have 
400  slaves,  while  a  Crassus  would  have  aa  many  as  20,000, 
whom  he  hired  out  in  various  industries.^  But  several  causes 
conspired  gradually  to  work  a  great  industrial  revolution. 
From  the  days  of  Augustus,  the  wars  beyond  the  frontier, 
which  added  fresh  territory  and  yielded  crowds  of  captives  to 
the  slave-markets,  had  become  less  freq^uent  And  it  is  prob- 
able that  births  among  the  slave  class  hardly  sufficed  to 
maintain  its  numbers  against  the  depletion  caused  by  mortality 
and  manumission.  The  practice  of  emancipating  slaves  of 
the  more  intelligent  class  went  on  so  rapidly  that  it  had  even 
CO  be  restrained  by  law.^  Masters  found  it  economically 
profitable  to  give  skilful  slaves  an  interest  in  the  profits  of 
their  industry,  and  the  ptcvlivm,  which  was  thus  accumulated, 
soon  provided  the  means  of  purchasing  emancipation.  At 
the  same  time,  the  dispersion  of  colossal  fortunes,  gained  in  the 
age  of  rapine  and  conquest,  and  squandered  in  luxury  and 
excess,  together  with  the  exploitation  of  the  resources  of 
favoured  regions,  which  were  now  enjoying  tiie  blessings  of 
nnimpeded  commerce,  rapid  intercommunication,  and  pwfect 
security,  must  have  given  an  immense  stimulus  to  free 
industry.  A  very  casual  glance  at  the  inscriptions,  under 
t^e  heading  Artea  et  Op\/icia'  will  show  the  enormous 
and  flourishing  development  of  skilled  handicrafts,  with 
all  the  minutest  specialisation  of  the  arts  that  wait  on  a 
highly-organised  and  luxurious  society.  The  epitaphs  of  these 
obscure  toilers  have  been  brought  to  light  in  every  part  of 
tiie  Itoman  world,  in  remote  towns  in  Spain,  Gaul,  Norioom, 
Dacia,  and  North  Africa,  as  well  as  in  the  ancient  centres  of 
refinement  in  Italy  or  the  Greek  East.  On  a  single  page  or 
two  you  can  read  the  simple  record  of  the  bridle-m^er  or 
flask-maker  of  Karbonne,  the  cabriolet-driver  of  Sen^allia,  the 
cooper  of  Treves,  the  stone-cutter  of  Nlmes,  the  purple-dealer 
of  Augsburg,  beside  those  of  the  wool-combei  of  Brescia,  the 
ooulist  of  Boltq^,  the  plumber  of  Kaples,  or  the  vendors  of 
unguents  in  the  Via  Sacra,  and  the  hamble  fruiterer  of  the 
Circus  Maximus.*      Many    of   these  people  had   risen   from 

>  Uarq.  Frit.  L  169,  160;   Dnray,  *  Or.  Eaa.  4118,  41t8,  428S,  41M. 
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Blavery  iDto  the  h«ediii&n  class.  Most  of  them  are  evidently 
humble  folk,  although,  like  a  certain  female  pearl-dealer  of  the 
Tia  Sacra,  they  may  have  freedmeo  and  freedwomen  of  tiieir 
own,  for  whom  they  provide  a  last  resting-place  beside  them- 
selves.' The  barber,  or  auctioneer,  or  leather-seller,  who  had 
become  the  owner  of  lands  and  houees,  and  who  conld  even 
give  gladiatorial  shows,  excited  the  contempt  of  Juvenal  and 
MartiaL^  But  these  insignificant  people,  although  despised  by 
^le  old  world  of  aristocratic  tradition,  were  proud  of  their  crafts. 
They  teU  posterity  who  and  what  they  were,  without  any  vulgar 
concealment;  nay,  they  have  left  expensive  tombs,  with  the 
emblems  or  instruments  of  their  petty  trades  proudly  blazoned 
upon  them  like  the  armorial  devices  of  our  families  of  gentle 
birth.  In  the  museum  of  S.  Germain  may  be  seen  the  effigy 
of  the  apple-seller  commending  his  fruit  to  the  attention  of  the 
ladies  of  the  quarter ;  the  cooper,  with  a  cask  upon  his  shoulder; 
the  smith,  hammer  in  hand,  at  the  forge ;  the  fuller,  treadii^ 
out  and  dressing  the  cloth.^  This  pride  in  honest  industry  is 
a  new  and  healthy  sign,  as  a  reaction  from  the  contempt  for  it 
which  was  engrained  in  old  Koman  society,  and  which  is  always 
coagenial  to  an  aristocratic  caste  supported  by  slave  labour. 
In  spite  of  the  groasness  and  base  vu^arity  of  sudden  wealth, 
portrayed  by  Petronius  and  Juvenal,  the  new  class  of  ftee 
artisans  and  traders  bad  often,  so  fJEir  as  we  can  judge  by  stone 
records,  a  sound  and  healthy  life,  sobered  and  dignified  by 
honest  toil,  and  the  pride  of  skill  and  independence.  Individu- 
ally weak  and  despised,  they  were  finding  the  means  of 
developing  an  organisation,  which  at  once  cultivated  social 
feeling,  heightened  their  self-respect,  and  guarded  their  collective 
interests.  While  the  old  aristocracy  were  being  rapidly 
thinned  by  vice  and  eztrsv^^ce,  or  by  confiscation,  the  leaders 
of  the  new  industrial  movement  probably  founded  many  a 
senatorial  house,  which,  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  in  an 
ever-recurring  fashion,  came  to  regard  manual  industry  with 
sublime  contempt,  and  traced  themselves  to  Aemilius  Paullus 
or  Scipio,  or  even  to  Aeneas  or  Agamemnon.* 

The  oiganisation  of  industiy  through  the  colleges  attained 

'  Or.  HtKM.  tMt,  Mueia  m&nitam  ■  JiiT.i.24;  x.2£i;  Harbin.  lfi,a>. 
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an  immense  development  in  the  Antoniiie  age,  and  still  more 
in  the  third  centary,  aflier  Uie  definite  sanction  and  eacoar^e' 
ment  given  to  Uiese  societies  1^  Alexander  SeTems.  The 
records  of  the  movement  aie  nnmeroos,  and  we  can,  after  the 
scholarly  sifting  of  recent  years,  now  form  a  tolerably  complete 
and  vivid  conception  of  these  corporations  which,  springing  up 
at  first  spontaneously,  in  defiance  of  government,  or  with  its 
reluctant  connivance,  were  destined,  under  imperial  control,  to 
petrify  into  an  intolerahle  system  of  caste  servitude  in  the  last 
century  of  the  Empire  of  the  West.^ 

The  sodalitia  and  coll^^ia  were  of  immemorial  antiquity. 
Certain  industrial  coU^ee  and  sacred  sodalities  were  traced 
back  to  Noma,  and  even  to  the  foondation  of  Korne.'  In  the 
flourishing  days  of  the  Sepublic  they  multiplied  without 
restraint  or  suspicion,  the  only  associations  at  which  the  law 
looked  askance  being  those  which  met  secreUy  or  by  night. 
It  was  only  in  the  last  century  of  the  Republic  that  the 
colleges  came  to  be  r^arded  as  dangerous  to  the  public  peace, 
and  they  were,  with  some  necessary  exceptions,  suppressed  by 
a  decree  of  the  Senate  in  64  B.C.  They  were  revived  again 
for  factious  or  revolutionary  purposes  in  58  b.c.  by  Clodius.' 
^e  emperors  Julius  and  Augustus  abolished  the  free  right  of 
association,  except  in  the  case  of  a  few  consecrated  by  their 
antiquity  or  their  religious  character.*  And  it  was  enacted 
that  new  collies  could  not  be  created  without  special 
authorisation.  In  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  the  jorist 
Glaius  lays  it  down  that  the  formation  of  new  colleges 
was  restrained  by  laws,  decrees  of  the  Senate,  and  imperial 
constitutions,  although  a  certain  number  of  societies,  both  in 
Bome  and  the  provinces,  such  as  those  of  the  miners,  salt 
workers,  bakers,  and  boatmen,  were  authorised.*  And  down  to 
the  time  of  Jnstinian,  the  right  of  free  association  was  jealously 
watched  aa  a  possible  menace  to  the  public  peace.  The 
refusal  of  Trajan  to  sanction  the  formation  of  a  company  of 
firemen  in  Nicomedia,  with  the  reasons  which  he  gave  to 
Pliny  for  his  decision,  fumishes  the  best  concrete  illnstration 

'  Soman  SoeUtg  m  A»  Latt  Ctniury      Ifuma,  o.  17,  9*  M  tuuN^J)  icari  H* 
qffhe  JFtttem  Brnpirt,  p.  19S.  ^"f  ailkirritf,  xpuvaxfiim',  rrX. 

'  Homnu.  Ik  OeU.  p.  78. 

■  Uomuu.  A  CM.  (Moral)  p.  28  iq. ;  '  SD«t  Oom.  i2 ;  (Mac.  33. 

Boiwira,  AI.  Jtm.  U.    378;    Pint         ■  Hommt.  i)*  CUt  p.  84. 
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of  the  imperial  policy  towards  the  coll^es.^  That  the 
danger  from  the  colleges  to  the  pablic  order  was  not  an 
inidgitiftry  one,  18  clear  &om  the  passage  in  Tacitus  describing 
the  bloody  riots  between  tiie  people  of  Nnceria  and  Pompeii  in 
the  reign  of  Nero,  which  had  evidently  been  fomented  by 
"  illicit "  clubs.*  It  is  seen  even  more  strikingly  in  the  serioas 
tronbles  of  the  leign  of  Aorelian,  when  7000  people  were 
killed  in  the  organised  outbreak  of  the  workmen  of  the  mint^ 
Yet  it  is  pretty  clear  that,  in  spite  of  legislation,  and  imperial 
distrust,  the  collies  were  multiplying,  not  only  in  Kcme,  bat 
in  remote,  insignificant  places,  and  even  in  tiie  camps,  &om 
which  the  legislator  was  specially  determined  to  avert  their 
temptations.  In  the  blank  wildemeas,  created  by  a  universal 
despotism,  the  craving  for  sympathy  and  mutual  succour 
inspired  a  great  social  movement,  which  l^islation  was  power- 
leas  to  check.  Just  as  in  the  reigns  of  Theodoeiua  and 
Honorius,  imperial  edicts  and  rescripto  were  paralysed  by  the 
impalpable,  quietly  irresistible  force  of  a  universal  social 
need  or  sentiment  One  simple  means  of  evasion  was  pro- 
vided by  the  government  itself,  probably  as  early  as  the  first 
century.  In  an  inscription  of  Lanuvium,  of  the  year  136  A.D., 
there  is  a  recital  of  a  decree  of  the  Senate  according  the 
right  of  association  to  those  who  wish  to  form  a  funerary 
oollef|;e,  provided  the  members  did  not  meet  more  than  once  a 
mont^  to  make  their  contributiona*  It  appears  from 
Marcian's  reference  to  this  law  that  other  meetings  for 
purpoase  of  religions  observance  might  be  held,  the  pro- 
visions of  the  senatuKonauUwn  gainst  illicit  colle^^  being 
carefully  observed.'  Mommsen  has  shown  that  many  other 
pious  and  charitaUe  purposes  could  be  easily  brought  within 
the  scope  of  the  funerary  association.  And  it  was  not 
diffioolt  for  a  society  which  desired  to  make  a  monthly 
contribution  for  any  purpose  to  take  the  particular  form 
rect^nised  by  the  law.  In  the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius,  although 
membership  of  two  collies  is  still  prohibited,  the  coll^;es 
obtained  the  legal  right  to  receive  bequests,  and  to  emancipate 

■  Pliu.  Bf.  X.  Zi.  *  Or.    Etna.     MSB  ;    ct     UamniB. 

*  Tu.  Auk.  xtT.  17,  ra  wL  patrM  Dt  Coll.  p.  9S  ;  Boinier,  Ad.  Jtotn.  ii. 
reUta  .  .  .  coll«ais  qnM  coatn  Isgea  SIS  ;  Darn;,  y.  408. 
inatitaeruit  diMotuta. 

*  Vop.  Aunt,  c.  S3.  '  Hommi.  D*  Coll.  p.  87. 
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their  alavee.  And  finally,  Alexander  Severas  organised  all 
the  induotrial  collies  and  assigned  diem  defmsores} 
~  The  law  against  illicit  assodations,  with  all  its  serious 
penalties,  remained  in  the  imperial  armotiiy.  But  the  Empire, 
which  had  striven  to  prevent  combination,  really  fnmished 
the  greatest  incentive  to  combine.  I  In  the  fiice  of  that  world- 
wide and  all-powerful  system,  the  Individual  subject  felt,  ever 
more  and  more,  his  loneliness  and  helplessness.  The  imperial 
power  might  be  well-meaning  and  beneficent,  but  it  was  eo 
terrible  and  levelling  in  the  immense  sweep  of  its  forces,  that 
the  isolated  man  seemed,  in  its  presence,  reduced  to  the  insig- 
nificance of  an  insect  or  a  grain  of  sand._ploreoYer,the  aristocratic 
constitution  of  municipal  society  became  steadily  more  and  more 
exclusive.  If  the  rich  decnrions  catered  for  the  pleasures  of 
the  people,  it  was  on  the  condition  that  they  retained  their 
monopoly  of  political  power  and  social  precedence.  The 
plebeian  crowd,  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  slavery,  and  ever 
growing  in  numbers  and,  in  their  higher  ranks,  in  wealth,  did 
not  indeed  dream  of  breaking  down  these  barriers  of  ex(dusive- 
aess;  bnt  they  claimed,  and  quietly  asserted,  the  right  to 
organise  a  society  of  their  own,  for  protection  against  oppression, 
for  mutual  sympathy  and  support,  for  relief  from  the  deadly 
dalnees  of  an  obscure  and  sordid  life.  Individually  weak  and 
despised,  they  might,  by  union,  gain  a  sense  of  collective 
dignity  and  strei^^h.  To  our  eyes,  as  perhaps  to  the  eyes  of 
the  Koman  aristocrat,  the  dignity  might  seem  far  from  imposing. 
But  these  things  are  greatly  a  matter  of  imagination,  and 
depend  on  the  breadth  of  the  mental  horizon.  {When  the 
brotherhood,  many  of  them  of  servile  grade,  met  in  full  con- 
clave, in  the  temple  of  their  pat«»n  deity,  to  pass  a  formal 
decree  of  thanks  to  a  benefactor,  and  regale  themselves  with 
a  modest  repast,  or  when  they  passed  through  the  streets  and 
the  forum  with  banners  fiying,  and  all  the  emblems  of  their 
gnild,  the  meanest  member  felt  himself  lifted  for  the  moment 
above  the  dim,  hopeless  obscurity  of  plebeian  life.  | 

No  small  part  of  old  Koman  piety  consisted  in  a  scrupulous 

reverence  for  the  dead,  and  a  care  to  prolong  their  memory 

by  solid  memorial  and  solemn  ritual,  it  might  be  to  maintain 

some  faint  tie  of  sympathy  with  the  shade  which  bad  passed 

'  Unprid.  AUx,  iSm.  c.  S3 ;  cf.  Durny,  t.  40S. 
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into  a  dim  and  rather  cheerless  worid.  The  conception  of 
that  other  state  was  always  vague,  often  purely  negative.  It 
is  not  often  that  a  spirit  is  sped  on  its  way  to  join  a  loved 
one  in  the  Elysian  fields,  and  we  may  fear  that  such  phrases, 
when  they  do  occur,  are  rather  literary  and  convention^.'  The 
hope  of  bleased  reuoioii  after  death  seldom  meets  us  till  we 
come  to  some  monument  of  a  Christian  freedman.'  LP^t  two 
of  the  deepest  fiaelings  in  the  Boman  mind  did  duty  for  a 
dear  faith  in  the  life  beyond  the  tomh :  one  was  family  piety, 
the  other  the  passionate  desire  of  the  parting  spirit  to  escape 
negleot  and  obliviooj  Whoever  will  oast  his  eyes  over  some 
pt^ea  of  the  sepulchral  inscriptions  will  be  struck  with  the 
intensity  and  warmth  of  affection,  the  bitterness  of  loss  and 
ghef,  which  have  been  committed  to  the  atone.  The  expressions, 
of  course,  are  often  conventional,  like  obituary  memorials  in 
every  age.  The  model  wife  appears  again  and  again,  loving 
chaste,  pious,  a  woman  of  the  antique  model,  a  keeper  at  home, 
who  spun  among  her  maids  and  suckled  her  own  children,  who 
never  gave  her  husband  a  moment's  vexation,  except  when  she 
died.*  Good  husbands  seem  to  have  beeu  not  less  common. 
And  the  wife's  grief  sometimes  for  outruns  the  regular  forms 
of  eulogy  or  r^ret.  In  one  pathetic  memorial  of  a  union 
formed  in  eai'liest  youth,  the  lonely  wife  begs  the  unseen 
Powers  to  let  her  have  the  vision  of  her  spouse  in  the  honta 
of  night,  and  bring  her  quickly  to  his  side.*  There  is  just  the , 
same  pure  atfection  in  the  less  regular,  but  often  as  stable, 
uuiona  of  the  slaves  and  soldiers,  and  tlie  amiviemalig  is 
lamented  with  the  same  honourable  affection  as  the  great  lady, 
although  the  faulty  Latin  sometimes  betrays  the  class  to  which 
the  author  beloi^s.  The  slave  world  must  always  have  ita 
shame  and  tr^edy ;  yet  many  an  inscription  shows,  by  a 
welcome  gleam  of  light,  that  even  there  human  love  and  ties 
of  fiunily  were  not  always  desecrated.'  The  slave  nurse 
erects  a  monument  to  her  little  foster  child ;  or  a  master  and 
mistress  raise  an  affectionate  memorial  to  two  young  vemae 

'Or.   ffaui,    iSil,    Elyiiui    campi*  ■  JJ.  46S2,  Qntift  Sflruift  Uxor  vinun 

flonat  umbra  tibi ;  but  of.  4798,  manoi      azpecto  maom. 

l«Ta  ooDtra  daom  qui  ma  mnocanUm  *  lb.  2877,  2856,  4820,  46SB,  1S48, 

mtulit;  47Mt  Dii irati  aetemo Mmuo  DomumMrvaTit,Un4mfedt Dixi,abau 
d«danmt  *  -A-  *^76. 

•  lb.  26W,  UeS,  3413,  2414. 
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who  died  on  one  day.  A  ftreedman  bewails,  with  warm  sinceri^, 
a  friendship  b^un  in  the  slave  market,  and  never  interrupted 
till  the  last  fatal  hour.*  The  common  tragedies  of  affection 
meet  us  on  these  slabs,  as  they  are  reproduced  &om  age  to 
age  with  little  variation.  The  prevalent  note  ia.  Vale  vols 
in  oefemum,  with  thoughts  of  the  ghostly  ferryman  and  the 
infernal  stream  and  hopeless  separation.  Now  and  then, 
but  seldom,  a  soul  passes  cheerfully  ftxim  the  light  which  it 
has  loved,  happy  to  escape  the  burden  of  old  age.*  And 
sometimes,  too,  but  seldom,  we  meet  with  a  cold,  hard  groes- 
ness,  which  looks  back  with  perfect  content  upon  a  full 
life  of  the  flesh  and  takes  the  prospect  of  nothingness  with  a 
cheerful  acquiescecce.' 

The  true  Eoman  had  a  horror  of  the  loueliness  of  death, 
of  the  day  when  no  kindly  eye  would  read  his  name  and 
style  upon  the  slab,  when  no  hand  for  evermore  would  bring 
the  annual  offering  of  wine  and  flowers.  It  is  pathetic  to  see 
how  universal  ia  the  craving  to  be  remembered  felt  even  by 
slaves,  by  men  plj^g  the  most  despised  or  unsavoury  crafts. 
The  infant  Julius  Biadumenus,  who  has  only  drawn  breath 
for  four  hours,  receives  an  enduring  memorial.  A  vrife  consoles 
her  grief  with  the  thought  that  her  husband's  name  and  fome 
will  be  forever  prolonged  by  the  slab  which  she  dedicates,* 
On  another  monument  the  traveller  along  the  Flaminian  Way 
is  bulged  to  stop  and  read  again  the  epitaph  on  a  boy  of  nine.' 
Many  are  tortured  by  the  fear  of  the  desertion  or  the  violation 
of  their  "  eternal  home."  An  old  veteran  bequeaths  from  his 
savings  a  sum  of  about  £80,  to  provide  a  supply  of  oil  for 
the  lamp  above  hia  tomb.'  An  unguent  seller  of  Montferrat 
leaves  a  fine  garden  to  afford  to  the  guardians  of  his  grave  an 
annual  feast  upon  his  birthday,  and  the  roses  which  are  to  be 
laid  upon  it  for  ever7  Many  a  prayer,  by  the  gods  of  the 
upper  and  the  lower  worlds,  appeals  to  the  passing  wayfarer 
not  to  disturb  the  eternal  rest.*  The  alienation  or  desecration 
dT  a  tomb  is  forbidden  with  curses  or  the  threat  of  heavy 

>  Or.  Stnz.  3815,  1817,  4087,  4777,  tutnn  nunm  Mt.     Nod  fni,  (U ;  bod 

4flG8.  sum,  noD  euro  ;  4807,  7407,  78B7. 

■  A.  4883,  •S^orimen  longs  aenecta  •  lb,  4765,  7408. 
tnnm.  *  lb.  1S88. 

■  A.  4818,  balnflft,  Tin*,  Vsniu  cor-  ■  lb.  4416. 
nunpvnt  oorpon  noitn,  td  vitam  *  lb.  4417. 
fkoiimt    Viil;  qnod  oomedi  «t  ebtbl  *  Jt.  4781,  4788,  4. 
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peDalties.^  A  place  of  barial  was  a  ooTeted  posseaaioD,  which 
was  not  easily  attainable  by  the  poor  and  Mesdleea,  and 
practical  persons  guarded  their  repose  against  lawless  intrasion 
hy  requiring  the  delinquent  to  pay  a  heavy  fine  to  the 
municipal  or  to  the  imperial  treasury,  or  to  the  pontifical 
college.  It  was  the  most  effectual  way  of  securing  the  peace 
of  the  dead.  For  the  public  authorities  had  a  direct  pecuniary 
intareet  in  enforcing  the  penalty  for  the  desecration.  But  it 
would  be  interesting  to  know  how  long  these  provieionB  to 
protect  for  ever  the  peace  of  tiie  departed  fulfilled  the  hopes 
of  the  testator. 

The  primary  object  of  a  multitude  of  colleges,  like  that 
of  the  worshippers  of  Diana  and  Antinoua  at  Lanuviam,  was 
undoubtedly,  after  the  reign  of  Nerva,  the  care  of  the  memory 
of  their  members  after  death.  In  the  remarkable  inscription 
of  I^nuvium,  as  we  have  seen,  the  formal  permission  by 
decree  of  the  Senate,  to  meet  once  a  month  for  the  purpose  of 
a  funerary  contribution  is  recorded.^  It  was  a  momentoas 
concession,  and  carried  consequences  which  the  l^slator  may 
or  may  not  have  intended.'  The  jurist  Marcian,  who  gives 
ao  imperfect  citation  of  this  part  of  the  decree,  goes  on  to 
add,  that  meetings  for  a  religious  purpose  were  not  prohibited,  '' 
provided  that  the  previous  legislation  against  illicit  societies 
was  observed.*  And  the  law  of  the  Lanuvian  Collie  shows 
how  often  such  meetings  might  take  place.  It  did  not  need 
much  ingenuity  to  multiply  occasions  for  reunion.  The 
anniversary  of  the  foundation,  the  birthday  of  founders  or 
bene&ctors,  the  feast  of  the  patron  deity,  the  birthday  of  the 
emperor,  these  and  the  like  occasions  furnished  legal  pretexts 
for  meetings  of  the  society,  when  the  members  might  have  a 
meal  together,  and  when  the  conversation  would  not  always 
be  confined  to  the  funerary  business  of  the  coUega  At  a 
time  when,  according  to  juristic  theory,  a  special  permission 
was  needed  for  each  new  foundation,  and  when  the  authority 
was  grudgingly  accorded,  the  whole  vast  plebeian  mass  of 
petty  traders,  artisans,  f  reedmen,  and  slaves  were  at  one  stroke 

'  Or.  Btia.  138fl,  43S7,  4SB0,  4SS2,  Toleat  iu  fanen,  in  id  collaginin  oo«uit 

(M8,  4890,  443^^4425,  4437.  neqoB    nib    spaeifl    qna   coli^    nln 

*  A.   eoM.     £x    B.C.P.E.    quibiu  «em«l  in  in«nw  count,  etc. 

Min    MQTenin   colleginrnqiM   aaberg  '  Boiasier,  lUl.  Som.  U.  818. 

lioMt  qui  itlptm  meiUitrnkiii  oonferre  *  Monuni.  Dt  OoU.  p.  87. 
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allowed  to  oj^anise  their  societies  for  boriaL  We  may 
fairly  assmne  tiiat,  liberally  interprettd,  the  new  law  was 
allowed  to  cover  with  its  sauotioQ  many  a  collie  of  which 
funeral  rites  were  not  the  sole,  or  even  the  piimaiy  object 
And  this  would  be  made  all  Uie  easier  because  many  of  the 
industrial  collies,  and  perhaps  s^  more  of  ^e  strictly 
religious  colleges,  had  a  common  burial-place, '  and  often 
received  bequests  for  fuseiary  purposes.  This  is  the  case, 
for  example,  with  a  coU^e  of  worshippers  of  Hercules  at 
Interamna,  and  a  similar  college  at  Beate.*  A  young  Belgian, 
belonging  to  the  guild  of  armourers  of  the  20th  le^on, 
was  bulged  by  his  colle^  at  Bath.*  One  C.  Yalglus  Fuacoa 
gave  a  burial-ground  at  Forum  Sempronii,  in  Umbiia,  to  a 
coll«^  of  muleteers  of  the  Porta  Gallica,  for  their  wives  or 
concubines,  and  their  posterity.'  There  is  even  a  burial-place, 
duly  defined  by  exact  measurement,  for  those  "  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  dining  t<^ther,"  a  description  which,  as  time  weat 
on,  would  have  applied  as  accurately  as  any  other  to  many 
of  these  clubs.* 

We  are,  by  a  rare  piece  of  good  fortune,  admitted  to  the 
interior  of  one  of  the  purely  funerary  collies.  In  the  rdgn 
of  Hadrian  there  was  at  Lanuvium  a  college  which,  by  a 
curious  fancy,  combined  the  worship  of  the  pure  Diana 
with  that  of  the  deified  minion  of  the  emperor.  It  was 
founded  in  A.D.  133,  three  years  after  the  tragic  death  of 
the  young  &vomite.  And  in  136,  the  patron  of  the  society, 
who  was  also  a  magnate  of  the  town,  caused  it  to  be  con- 
vened in  the  temple  of  Antinoua.  There  he  announced 
the  gift  of  a  sum  of  money,  the  interest  of  which  was  to  be 
spent  at  the  feativals  of  the  patron  deities ;  and  he  directed 
that  the  deed  of  foundation  should  be  inscribed  on  the  inner 
walls  of  the  portico  of  the  temple,  so  t^t  newly  admitted 
members  might  be  informed  of  their  rights  and  their  obliga- 
tions. This  document,  discovered  among  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  Lanuvium  in  1816,  reveals  many  important  facta  in 
the  constitution  and  working  of  funerary  collies.'  It  recites, 
as    we  have   seen,   a   part  of   the  smatutconsulivm.,   which 

■  Or.  ffiKA  3399,  2100.  nut  apalo  TMci  Mlent. 

<  lb.  4079.  *  A  aOSfl  ;  Momnu.  ACoU.  p.  98; 

■  lb.  1093.  Boiuier,  JUt.  Botn.  iL  p.  SOS  tqq,.  j 
*  Jb,  4073,  Loo.  wp.  coDTiotoT.  qni      Dtuujr,  v.  412. 
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aothomed  the  existence  of  sncb  colleges,  and  after  loyal 
wishes  for  the  prosperity  of  the  emperor  and  his  house,  it 
prays  for  an  honest  enei^  in  contributing  to  the  due  inter- 
ment of  the  dead,  that  by  regular  payments  the  society  may 
prolong  its  existence. 

The  entrance  fee  of  the  college  is  to  be  100  sesterces 
(16s.  8d.),  together  mth  a  flagon  of  good  wine.  A  monthly 
subscription  of  five  asses  is -appointed.  It  is  evident  that 
the  members  are  of  the  humblest  class,  and  one  clause  shows 
Uiat  they  have  even  a  sprinkling  of  slaves  among  them,  who, 
with  the  permissiott  of  their  masters,  might  connect  them- 
selves with  these  burial  clnbs.*  The  brethren  could  ilot  aspire 
to  the  erection  even  of  a  edhimbariwm.,  still  less  to  the  poe- 
aession  of  a  common  burial-ground.  They  confined  themselves 
to  making  a  funeral  grant  of  HS.300  to  the  appointed  heir 
of  each  member  who  had  not  intermitted  hie  payments  to  the 
common  fund.*  Out  of  this  sum,  HS.50  are  to  be  paid  to 
membetB  present  at  the  funeral  The  member  dying  intestate 
will  be  buried  by  the  society,  and  no  claim  upon  his  remain- 
ing iotereet  in  it  will  be  recognised.  The  slave,  whose 
body  was  retained  by  his  master  after  death,  was  to  have  a 
/itfius  imaginariwm,  and  probably  a  cenotaph.  In  the  case 
of  a  member  dyii^  within  a  radius  of  twenty  miles  &om 
Lanavium,  three  members,  on  timely  notice,  were  deputed  to 
ammge  for  the  fiineral,  and  required  to  render  an  account  of  the 
expenses  so  incurred.  A  fee  of  HS.20  was  granted  to  each. 
Bat  if  any  frand  were  discovered  in  their  accounts,  a  fine  of 
quadruple  the  amount  was  imposed.  Lastly,  when  a  member 
died  beyond  the  prescribed  limit,  the  person  who  had  arrai^ed 
his  funeral,  on  due  attestation  by  seven  Boman  citizens,  and 
security  given  against  any  further  clfums,  received  the  burial 
grant,  with  certain  deductions.'  In  snch  precise  and  orderly 
fashion,  with  all  the  cautious  forms  of  Boman  law,  did  this 
poor  little  society  order  its  perfiumance  of  duty  to  the 
dead. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  funerary  colleges  is  still  further 
amplified  by  an  inscription  of  a  date  twenty  years  later  than 

>  Or.  Hmz.  SOSfl  ;  Col.   iL,  ploeait  *  Honmu.  De  Cell.  p.  B9  ;   Boiider. 
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that  of  Lanuvium.'  Iq  the  reigo  of  Antooinua  Fiua  a  lady 
named  Salvia  Marcallina  resolved  to  commeonorate  bar  hosbaud 
by  a  gift  to  the  colle^  of  Aesculapiua  and  Hygia.  She 
prosented  to  it  the  site  for  a  shrine  doee  to  the  Appian  Way, 
a  marble  statue  of  Aesculapius,  and  a  ball  opening  on  a  terrace, 
where  the  banquets  of  the  brotherhood  should  be  held.  To 
this  benefaction  Marcellina,  along  with  one  P.  Aelius  Zeno, 
who  apparently  was  her  brother,  added  two  donatiojis  of 
HS.15,000  and  HS.10,000  respectively,  the  interest  of 
which  was  to  be  distributed  in  money,  or  food  and  wine,  at 
six  different  festivals.  The  proportions  assignable  to  each  rank 
in  the  college  were  determined  at  a  fall  meeting,  held  in  the 
shrine  of  the  "Divine  Titus."  Marcellina  attaches  certain 
conditions  to  her  gift  The  society  is  to  be  limited  to  sixty 
membets,  and  the  place  of  each  member,  on  bis  decease,  is  to 
be  filled  by  the  co-optation  of  his  son.  If  any  member 
chooses  to  bequeath  his  place  and  interest,  bis  choice  is 
confined  to  his  son,  his  brother,  or  his  freedman,  and  he  ia 
required  to  pay  for  this  limited  ireedom  of  selection  by  re- 
fundii^  one-half  of  his  burial  grant  to  the  chest  of  the 
coU^^*  The  college  of  Aescolepius  is  nominally  a  religious 
and  funerary  corporation,  yet  there  ia  only  a  single  reference, 
in  a  long  document,  to  the  subject  of  burial.  No  information  is 
given  as  to  the  amount  of  the  fwnfraivAum  or  burial  grant,  the 
sources  from  which  it  is  derived,  or  the  conditioos  on  which 
it  is  to  be  paid.  The  chief  object  of  Marcellina  seems  to  have 
been  to  connect  the  memory  of  her  husband  with  a  number  of 
festivals,  for  the  perpetuity  of  which  she  makes  provision,  to 
promote  social  intercourse,  and  to  prevent  the  intrusion  of 
steangers  by  making  membership  practically  hereditary. 

The  collies,  of  whose  inner  working  we  have  tried  to  give 
a  picture,  are  classed  as  religious  corporations  in  the  collec- 
tions of  the  inscriptions.  They  bear  the  name  of  a  god,  and 
they  provide  a  solemn  interment  for  their  members.  But  in 
these  respects  they  do  not  differ  from  many  other  collies 
which  are  r^arded  as  purely  secular.  The  truth  is,  that  any 
attempt  to  make  a  sharp  division  of  these  societies  on  such 
lines  seems  fiitila    Sepulture  and  religion  being  admitted  by  the 
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goTemment  as  legitimate  objects  for  asBociation,  an;  college, 
bowerer  secular  in  its  tone,  might,  and  probably  would,  screen 
itself  under  sacred  names.  Kor  would  this  be  merely  a 
hTpocritical  pretence.  It  is  clear  that  many  of  the  purely 
industzial  collies,  composed  as  they  were  of  poor  people  who 
fiiund  it  impossible  to  purchase  a  separate  burial-place,  and 
not  easy,  unaided,  to  bear  the  expense  of  the  last  rites,  at  onoe 
oonsolted  their  convenience,  and  gratified  the  sentiment  of 
fi^emity,  by  arranging  for  a  common  place  of  interment. 
And  with  regard  to  religion,  it  is  a  commonplace  to  pmnt  out 
that  all  Graeoo-Roman  societies,  great  or  small,  rested  on 
religion.  The  state,  the  clan,  the  family,  found  their  ideal 
and  firmest  bond  in  reverence  for  divine  or  heroic  ancestors,  a 
reverent  piety  towards  the  spirits  who  had  passed  into  the 
nnseen  world.  The  colleges,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  were 
formed  on  the  lines  of  the  city  which  they  almoet  slavishly 
imitated.'  It  would  be  strange  and  anomalous  if  they  should 
desert  their  model  in  that  which  was  its  most  original  and 
striking  characteristic.  And  just  as  Cleisthenes  found  divine 
and  heroic  patrons  for  his  new  tribes  and  demes,*  so  would  a 
Boman  c(dl^  naturally  place  itself  under  the  protection  of 
one  of  the  great  names  of  the  Boman  pantheon.  Sometimes, 
no  donbt,  ^ere  may  not  have  been  much  sincerity  in  this 
conformity  to  ancient  pieties.  But  do  we  need  to  remind 
ourselves  how  loi^  a  life  the  form  of  andent  pieties  may 
have,  even  when  the  faith  which  gave  birth  to  them  has 
become  dim  and  faint? 

The  usual  fashion  of  writii^  Boman  history  has  concen- 
trated attention  on  the  doings  of  the  emperor,  the  life  of  the 
noble  class  in  the  capital,  or  on  the  stations  of  the  l^ons  and 
the  political  oiganisation  of  the  provinoea.  It  is  a  stately  and 
magnificent  panorama.  But  it  is  apt  to  throw  the  life  of  the 
masses  into  even  deeper  shadow  than  that  in  which  time  has 
generally  enwrapped  them.  We  are  prone  to  foiget  that, 
behind  all  this  stately  life,  there  was  a  qaiet  yet  extra- 
radinarily  busy  industrial  activity  which  was  ita  necessary 
basis  and  which  catered  for  all  ita  caprices.  In  the  moat 
cursory  way  Tacitus   tells   us   that   a   great  part   of   Italy 
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was  gathered  for  the  great  fair  at  Cremona,  on  the  fateful 
days  when  the  town  was  etormed  by  the  army  of  YespasisD.^ 
Yet  what  a  gathering  it  must  have  been !  There  were  laid 
out  in  the  booths  the  fine  woollens  of  Fanua  and  Mutina,  the 
mantles  of  Caousiam,  the  pur^des  of  Taientum,  the  carpets 
of  Patavinm.  Traders  from  Ilva  brought  their  iron  wares, 
Pompeii  sent  its  fish  sauces,  and  Lucania  ita  famoos  sansagea. 
Nor  would  there  be  missing  in  the  display  the  oil  of  Venafram, 
and  the  famous  Setine  and  Falemian  vintages.*  The  improve- 
ment of  the  great  roads  in  the  reign  of  Trajan  must  have 
given  a  vast  stimulus  to  inland  commerce.  And  we  may  be 
sure  that  many  a  petty  merchant  with  his  pack  was  to  be 
seen  along  the  Aemilian  or  Flamioian  ways,  like  the  travelling 
vendor  of  honey  and  cheese,  whom  Lucius,  in  the  tale  of 
Apuleius,  meets  hurrying  to  Hypata.*  The  great  loads  of 
Spain,  since  the  days  of  Augustus,  carried  an  immense  traffic, 
which  msde  even  the  distant  Gades  a  magnificent  emporium 
and  one  of  the  richest  places  in  the  Boman  world,* 

The  wandering  traders  in  Germany,  Spain,  or  Syria,  by  a 
natural  instinct  drew  together  in  their  exile.  In  the  revolt 
of  Julius  Givitis,  they  are  found  settled  among  the  Batavtans, 
and  a  coHegivm.  peregrinorum  has  left  its  memorial  on  the 
lower  Rhine.*  The  todalidvm.  urbanum  at  Bracara  Augusta  is 
a  similar  society.*  Another  mercantile  college  meets  ns  at 
Apolum  in  Dacio.'  The  Syrians  of  Berytus  had  a  club  at 
Pateoli,  and  there  were  at  least  two  clnbs  of  Syrian  traders  at 
Malaga.'  The  graves  of  Syrian  traders  have  been  found  at 
Sirminm  in  Fannonia,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are 
memorials  of  Boman  merchants  at  Apamea  and  Trallee,  at 
Salamis  and  Mitylene.'  Immense  stimi^ns  to  this  traosmarine 
trade  must  have  been  given  by  the  Emperor  Claudius,  who 
provided  insurance  against  loss  by  storms,  and  a  liberal  system 
of  bounties  and  rewards  for  shipping  enterprise.^"  Apollonins 
of  l^ana  once  expostulated  with  a  young  Spartan,  who  claimed 
descent  from  Callicratidas,  for  having  forsijcen  the  true  career 

'  Tm.  RitL  HI  82,  tamjnu  qaoiine  ■  C.I.L.  a.  2423. 
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of  a  man  of  bia  race,  to  soil  himself  with  the  ttade  of 
Carthage  and  Sicily.  lb  is  the  sentdment  of  Juvenal  who 
treats  as  a  lunatic  the  man  who  will  venture  his  life  with  a 
cargo  on  the  wintry  Aegean.^  But  the  antiquarian  rhetoric 
atbibnted  to  ApoUonioa  embalms  the  fitct  that  at  the  opening 
of  a  qtringtimfl  in  the  reign  of  Domitlan,  a  great  merchant 
fleet  was  lying  at  Malea,  ready  to  sail  to  the  western  seas.* 
These  wandering  merchants,  wherever  they  went,  banded  them- 
selves in  coll^^  for  mutual  protection  and  for  society.  In 
the  same  way,  old  soldiers,  on  their  return  from  long  service 
on  the  froutieifl,  gathered  in  militaiy  brotherhoods  at  such 
places  as  Ostia  or  Misenum.'  The  veterans  of  Augustus  eeem 
to  have  become  a  distinct  and  recognised  class,  like  the 
Augustales.*  Colleges  of  youth  sprang  up  everywhere  from 
the  days  of  Nero,  at  Beneventum,  Cremona,  and  Ameria,  or  at 
Mogontiacam,  lAuriaoum,  and  Faetovio.'  They  were  formed, 
like  our  own  sporting  clubs,  for  exercise  and  healthy  rivalry, 
often  under  the  patron^^  of  the  divine  hero  who,  to  all  the 
moralists  of  that  age,  had  become  the  mythic  type  of  the 
continent  vigour  of  early  manhood.  There  is  one  sodality  at 
least  devoted  to  the  preservation  of  chastity.'  But  it  is 
balanced  by  the  clubs  of  the  "  late  sleepers "  and  "  late 
drinkers  "  of  Pompeii.' 

The  colleges  in  which  tiie  artisans  and  traders  of  the 
Antonine  age  grouped  themselves  are  almost  innumerable, 
even  in  the  records  which  time  has  spared.  They  represent 
almost  every  conceivable  branch  of  industry  or  special  skill 
or  social  service,  &om  the  men  who  laid  the  fine  sand  in  the 
arena,  to  the  rich  vrine  merchants  of  Lyons  or  Ostia.'  The 
mere  catalogue  of  these  associations  in  an  index  will  give  an 
enlarged  conception  of  the  immense  range  and  minute  special- 
isation of  Roman  industry.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  a 
similar  enumeration  of  our  English  crafts  would  be  longer  or 
more  varied.  The  great  trades,  which  minister  to  the  first 
necessities  of  human  life,  occupy  of  course  the  largest  space, 
the  bakers,  the  cloth-makers,  the  smiths,  carpenten,  and  wood- 

1  Jdt.  liT.  278.  •  iS.  6414,  2211,  409B,  4100,  4096 ; 
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merohanta,  trades  ofteu  grouped  hither,  the  shoemakers 
and  fullers  and  carden  of  wool  The  mechanics,  who  made 
the  arms  and  engines  for  the  l^ioss,  natniallj  hold  -  a 
prominent  place.  Nor  less  prominent  are  the  boatmen  <^ 
Ostia,  and  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Sadoa^  The  sailors  of 
these  great  rivers  had  several  powerful  csorporations  at 
Lyons,  and,  on  many  an  inscription,*  claim  the  wealthieet 
citizens,  men  who  have  gained  the  whole  series  of  municiptd 
honours,  as  their  chiefs  and  patrons.  Aries,  which  waa 
thea  a  great  sea-port,  had  its  five  corporations  of  sailor-folk, 
and  Ostia  an  equal  number,  charged  with  the  momentous 
task  of  taking  up  the  cai^oes  of  the  African  oom-sbipB  for 
the  bakeries  of  Borne.'  Transport  by  land  is  represented  by 
colleges  of  muleteers  and  ass  drivers  in  the  Alps  and  Apen- 
nines.* All  the  many  trades  and  services  which  ministered  to 
the  wants  or  pleasures  of  the  capital  were  similarly  banded 
together,  the  actors  and  horn-blowers,  the  porters  and  paviors, 
down  to  the  humble  dealers  in  pastils  and  salt  fish.'  We 
have  seen  that  even  the  gladiators,  in  their  barrack-prisons, 
were  allowed  to  form  their  duba.  Althoi^h  traces  of  these 
combinations  are  found  in  remote  and  obscure  places  all 
over  the  Soman  world,  it  is  at  great  commercial  centres, 
at  Ostia,  Puteoli,  Lyons,  and  Rome  itself,  that  they  have 
left  the  most  numerous  remains.  They  had  probably  for 
one  of  their  objects  the  protection  of  their  members  against 
encroachments  or  fiscal  oppression.  Strabo  once  came  across  a 
deputation  of  fishermen  on  their  way  to  plead  with  the  Emperor 
for  a  reduction  of  their  dues.'  Yet  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  these  trades  unions  were  always  organised  for 
trade  objects,  or  that  the  separate  collies  were  composed  of 
people  engaged  in  the  same  occupation.  They  had  many 
honorary  members  from  among  the  richer  classes,  and,  even 
in  the  lower  ranks,  in  defiance  of  the  law,'  a  dealer  in  salt 
m%ht  be  enrolled  among  the  boatmen  of  the  Rhone,  and 
member  of  a  college  of  builders.^  (jn  truth,  the  great  object  1 
of  association  among  these  humble  people  appears  to  have 
been  not  so  much  the  protection  of  their  trade,  as  the  cheer- 

1  Or.  Beta.  42«8,  720G,  6960.  ■  /«.  410S,  SS19,  1113,  4112,  seS5. 
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fblneaa  of  inteicourae,  the  promotion  of  fellowship  and  good- 
will, the  relief  of  the  doloess  of  humdrum  liic^J 
'  Probably  no  age,  oot  even  our  own,  ever  felt  a  greater 
craving  for  some  form  of  social  life,  wider  than  the  family, 
and  narrower  than  the  State.  It  was  a  movement  at  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  even  the  greatest  and  strongest  of  the 
emperors  had  to  connive.  It  penetrated  society  down  to 
its  lowest  layers.  Even  the  slaves  and  &eedmen  of  great 
houses  organised  themselvee  in  collies.  There  were  coU^jes 
in  the  imperial  household.^  T.  Aelius  Primitivns,  chief  of  the 
imperial  kitchen,  beii^  a  man  of  great  posthumous  ambiUon, 
left  the  care  of  hia  own  and  his  wife's  monument  to  the 
coU^e  of  the  palatine  cooks.*  In  the  inscriptions  of  Moesia 
there  is  the  album  of  a  Bacchic  club  of  household  slaves 
containing  80  names,  with  apparently  difierent  grades  among 
them,  designated  by  such  titles  aa  arcAimysto,  hovleuia,  frattr 
and  JUivx?  A  similar  club  of  the  servile  class,  devoted  to 
the  worship  of  Isis,  existed  at  Tarraco.*  .The  oificers  of 
another  bear  the  pompous  titles  of  tribune,  quaestor,  and 
triumvir,  and  the  slab  records  the  thanks  of  one  Hilara, 
that  her  ashes  have  been  allowed  to  mingle  in  the  same  urn 
with  those  of  Mlda  the  chamberlain.'  A  provincial  treasurer 
at  Ephesus,  who  was  a  vema  Avffutti,  commits  the  custody 
of  his  wi£e's  monument  to  five  collies  of  slaves  and  feeedmen 
in  the  emperor's  household.  One  of  the  colleges  bears  the 
name  of  Fanstina.  Another  college  is  devoted  to  the  cult 
of  the  lar^  and  images  of  Antoninus  Fiua."  Private  masters 
seem  to  have  encouraged  the  formation  of  such  associations 
among  their  dependents,  and  sometimes  to  have  endowed 
them  with  a  perpetual  foundatioiL^  It  was  probably  politic, 
as  well  as  kind,  to  provide  for  slaves  social  pleasures  within 
the  circle  of  the  household,  and  thus  to  forestall  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  numerous  clubs  outside,  which  freely  oflfered  their 
hospitality."  We  may  be  sure  that  the  college  "  which  was 
in  the  house  of  Sergia  Paulina "  was  not  encouraged  by  the 
mistress  without  good  reason. 

'  Or.  Sao.  6802.  nt  au&  bos  in  oils  HldMa  coicnentuT 

'  O.LZ.  ilL  2,  (lEO.  •  C.LL.  iii.  6077,  •-  note. 

*  n.  IL  6004.  f  Or.  H*»x.  S8S6,  4SSS,  4133. 
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Thua  it  appears  that  in  ever;  part  of  the  Boman  world, 
in  the  decaj^ng  little  country  town,  and  in  the  great  trading 
centres,  the  same  great  moTement  of  association  is  going 
on  apaca  It  swept  into  its  current  almost  every  social  grade, 
and  every  trade,  handicraA.  or  profesaiou,  the  paatil-makers, 
the  green-grocers  and  unguent  sellers  of  Borne,  the  muleteers 
of  the  Alps,  tlie  fullers  of  Pompeii,  the  doctors  at  Beneventnm, 
the  boatmen  of  the  Seine,  the  wine  merchants  of  Lyons.  Men 
formed  themselves  into  these  groops  for  the  meet  trivial  or 
whimsical  reasons,  or  for  no  reason  at  all,  except  that  they 
lived  in  the  same  quarter,  and  often  met'  From  the  view 
which  the  inscriptions  give  as  of  the  interior  of  some  of  these 
clubs,  it  is  clear  that  their  main  purpose  was  social  pleasnre. 
And  this  is  especially  true  of  the  clubs  of  the  humblest  class. 
M.  Boissier  has  well  remarked  that  the  poor  workman,  the 
poor  freedman,  with  the  brand  of  recent  slavery  upon  him, 
who  was  often  engaged  in  some  mean  or  di^:ti8ting  occupation, 
amidst  a  society  which  ft<om  tradition  regarded  any  industry 
soiled  l^  servile  touch  with  distant  scorn,  must  have  felt 
themselves  solitary  exiles  in  the  desert  of  a  great  town,  the 
most  awfal  desert  in  the  world.  The  remote  splendoar  of  tiie 
court  and  aristocratic  life  must  have  deepened  Uie  gloom  of 
isolation  and  helplessness.  Shut  out  for  ever  from  that 
brilliant  world  of  fashion  and  pleasure  and  power,  whose  social 
life  seemed  so  charming  and  gay  and  friendly,  the  despised  and 
lonely  toiler  sought  a  refiige  in  little  gatherings  of  people  as 
lonely  as  himself.  At  some  chance  meeting,  some  one,  more 
energetic  than  the  rest,  would  throw  ont  the  su^es^on  to  form 
a  club,  on  the  model  of  some  of  the  old  trade  societies  which 
had  always  been  authorised  by  the  State  from  the  days  of 
Noma,  or  of  those  newer  associations  which  were  now  tacitly 
permitted  under  the  guise  of  religion,  A  small  entrance  fee 
would  meet,  for  the  time,  tbeir  modest  expenses.  In  that  age 
of  generons  or  ambitions  profusion,  it  was  not  hard  to  find 
some  influential  patron,  a  kindly  gracious  noble,  or  an  aspiring 
or  generous  partwnu,  to  give  the  infant  society  his  countenance, 
along  with  a  substantial  donation  for  the  bailding  of  a  club- 
house, and  for  simple  convivial  pleasures  on  his  birthday,  and 
other  festivals  which  could  easily  be  multiplied.  Then  the 
>  Or.  Seta.  6010,  Collcg.  Capitvlinomin,  ete.;  of.  C^  Ad  Quint  Fretr.  U.  6. 
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biethren  met  in  solemn  form  to  &une  their  cooBtitutioii  and 
Bommemoiate  their  benefactor,  on  one  of  those  many  mouu- 
menta  which  illuminBte  a  social  life  on  which  the  literature  of 
the  age  is  geneially  silent. 

The  continoity  and  repetition  of  proved  political  organisa- 
tion is  a  notable  characteristic  of  the  great  races  which  have 
left,  or  ore  destined  to  leave,  their  mark  on  history.  The 
^tiah  settlers  on  the  prairies  of  Oregon  or  Manitoba  immedi- 
ately (Krder  themselves  into  communities,  which  are  modelled 
on  a  social  system  as  old  as  the  Heptarchy.  The  latin 
nee  had  perhaps  an  even  more  stubborn  conservatiBm  than 
the  T<^gl'»h  Under  the  most  various  circmnstancee,  the 
Soman  instinctively  clung  to  forms  and  institutions  of  tested 
strength  and  Elasticity,  and  consecrated  by  the  immemorial 
usage  of  his  race.  The  most  distant  and  most  humble  muni- 
cipality was  fashioned  after  the  pattern  of  the  great  "  city  which 
had  become  a  world."  ^  It  had  its  senate,  the  ordo  spUndi- 
disaimuB  et  ampliisimiis,  and  the  popular  assembly  which  elected 
the  magistrates.  The  municipal  magistrates,  if  they  do  not 
always  bear  the  ancient  names,  reproduce  in  shadowy  form 
the  dictators,  the  praetors,  the  aediles,  quaestors,  and  censors  of 
the  old  republic*  The  same  continuity  of  form  is  seen  in  the 
colleges.  As  the  municipal  town  was  modelled  on  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  State,  so  we  may  say  that  the  college  was  modelled 
on  the  municipal  town.  The  college,  indeed,  became  a  city  for 
tJie  brotherhood,  at  once  a  city  and  a  home.  They  apply  to  it 
such  terms  as  retpublioa  cotlegii}  The  meetlDgs  often  took  place 
in  a  temple,  whether  of  a  patron  deity  or  of  an  emperor,  as 
those  of  the  Boman  Senate  were  held  in  the  temple  of  Concord 
01  of  Bellona.  There  they  elected  their  administrative  officers, 
generally  for  a  period  of  one  year ;  in  some  cases,  by  way  of 
special  distinction,  for  life.  The  heads  of  these  little  societies 
bear  various  names,  Tnoffietri,  curaiorea,  quijiquemuUes,  praefecti, 
or  praetidte.*  They  have  also  quaestors,'  who  managed  their 
financial  aSkirs,  which,  although  perhaps  on  no  great  scale, 
still  involved  the  investment  of  trust  moneys  to  yield  the 
prescribed  amounts  which  had  to  be  distributed  either  as  burial 

'  Euta.  NuMit  L  M.  *  /J.8127,  7181,  7182,  8217, 4ia8{T. 
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payments,  oi  id  food  and  money  on  the  high  festivalB.  The 
number  of  the  members  was  generally  limited,  either  by  the 
government  in  the  interests  of  public  order,  or  by  the  will  of 
a  benefactor,  to  prevent  the  progressive  diminution  in  the 
value  of  the  divisible  sbaies  of  the  income.'  A  periodical 
revision  of  the  roll  of  members  was  therefore  conducted  every 
five  years,  as  it  was  in  the  municipality,  by  the  chief  officers, 
ezercising  for  the  time  censorial  powers  in  miniature.  Fortu- 
nately the  albums  of  three  or  fbur  colleges  have  been  preserved. 
The  lists  throw  a  vivid  light  on  their  constitution  and  social 
tone.  We  have  drawn  attention  in  a  former  chapter  to  the 
strict  gradation  of  social  rank  in  the  city  polity.  The  same 
characteristic  is  repeated  in  the  collegiate  organisation.  In  these 
humble  plebeian  coteries,  composed  of  "  men  without  a  grand- 
father," of  men,  perhaps,  whose  father  was  a  slave,  or  of  men 
who  were  slaves  themselves,  there  emerges,  to  our  astonishment, 
a  punctilious  observance  of  shadowy  social  distinctions,  which 
is  an  inheritance  from  the  exclusive  aristocratic  pride  of  the 
old  republic  This  characteristic  has  excited  in  some  French 
critics  and  historians  a  certain  admiration,*  in  which  it  ia 
not  altogether  easy  to  join.  Gradation  of  rank  to  ensure 
devotion  and  order  in  public  service  is  a  precious  and  admirable 
thing.  But  artificial  and  unreal  distinctions,  invented  and 
conferred  to  flatter  wealth,  to  stimulate  or  reward  the  largesses 
of  the  rich  patron,  to  gratify  the  vulgar  self-complacency  of 
the  parwnu,  are  only  a  degrading  form  of  mendicancy.  Some 
indulgence  is  no  doubt  due  to  men  who  were  still  under  the  yoke 
of  slavery,  or  only  just  released  from  it ;  the  iron  had  entered 
into  their  souls.  But  both  the  college  and  the  municipality 
of  the  Antonine  age  cannot  be  relieved  of  the  charge  of 
purchased  or  expectant  deference  to  mere  wealth.  Hence  vre 
cannot  altogether  share  the  pleasure  of  M.  Boissier  in  these 
pale  and  vulgar  reproductions  of  the  hierarchy  of  a  real 
aristocracy.  But  the  image  of  the  hierarchy  is  there,  and  it  is 
very  instructive.  In  a  college  of  smiths  in  Tsrraconensis,  there 
were  fifteen  patrons  at  the  head  of  the  roll,  followed  by 
twelve  decurions,  including  two  doctors  and  a  soothsayer,  one 

■  Or.  2il7,  nt  ne  pinna  tdl^autnr  the  coU.  fobronim  ia  to  be  limited  to 
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maa  isolated  by  the  honours  of  the  hiadlivm,  tno  bonoraiy 
members,  twenty-eight  plain  plebeians.  There  were  also  several 
"  mothers "  and  "  daughters "  of  the  society.'  The  album  of 
another  club  at  Ostia  shows  a  list  of  nine  patrons,  two  holders 
of  quinquennial  rank,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-three 
plebeians.*  The  plebs  of  many  colleges  included  slaves,  and 
in  more  than  one  inscription  the  men  of  ingenoous  and  those 
of  servile  birth  are  carefully  distii^ished,  the  slaves  being 
sometimes  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  rolL'  Tet  it  was  surely 
a  great  advance  wheu  slaves  and  f^«emen  could  meet  together 
for  the  time,  on  a  certain  footing  of  equality,  for  business  or 
convivial  intercourse.  The  rigid  lines  of  old  pagan  society  are 
indeed  still  marked  on  the  face  of  these  clubs.  And  yet  many 
an  inscription  leaves  tiie  impression  that  these  little  societies 
of  the  old  pagan  world  are  nurseries,  in  an  imperfect  way,  of 
the  gentle  charities  and  brotherliness  which,  in  shy  retire- 
ment, the  young  Church  was  cultivating  in  her  disciples  to  be 
the  ideal  of  the  world. 

These  colleges  became  homes  for  the  homeless,  a  little 
fatherland,  or  pairia,  for  those  without  a  country.  Some- 
times they  may  have  met  in  low  taverns,  which  were  on  that 
account  jealously  watched  by  some  of  the  emperors.*  But 
they  generally  attained  to  ^e  poasessiou  of  a  dub-room  or 
aehala,  a  name  which  had  been  previously  given  to  the 
lounging-room  of  the  public  baths.  Sometimes  the  tchola 
was  erected  at  their  own  cost,  the  site  being  perhaps  granted 
by  some  rich  patron,  or  by  the  town  council,  on  a  vacant 
spot  close  to  the  basilica  or  the  theatre^"  But  frequently  a 
hall  was  built  for  them  by  some  generous  friend.  A  like 
generosity  o^n  provided  for  them  a  little  chapel  of  their 
patron  deity,  with  a  shaded  court,  or  a  balcony  open  to  the 
air  and  sun,  where  Uie  brethren  took  Uieir  common  meals.* 
Or  a  rich  patron,  anxious  to  secure  some  care  and  rel^ons 
observance  of  his  last  resting-place,  would  bequeath  to  a 
collie  a  pleasant  garden  adjoining  the  tomb,  vrith  a  house 
in  which  to  hold  their  meetings.^     And,  as  a  further  security 

I  Or.  Seia.  40GS.  >  Or.  Htiu.  40SS,  8399,  2279,  S787, 
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against  n^lect  and  oblivion,  a  enin  of  10,000  or  15,000 
sesterces  would  be  invested  to  provide  a  dinner  for  the 
coUe^  on  their  bene&ctor's  birthday.^  As  years  went  on, 
the  scene  of  many  a  pleasant  gathering  became  a  centre 
roond  which  clustered  a  great  deal  of  sentiment,  and  even 
pride.  We  may  imagine  that,  allowing  for  differencea  of 
time  and  faith,  the  little  school  or  ahxine  would,  in  the  conrse 
of  years,  attract  something  of  the  feeling  which  consecrates 
as  ancient  villa^  church  in  England,  or  a  little  Bethel  which 
was  built  in  the  year  ot  the  visit  of  John  Wesley.  It  became 
a  point  of  honour  to  make  gifts  to  the  schola,  to  add  to  its 
comfort  or  beauty.  One  benefactor  would  redeem  a  right  of 
ancient  lights,  or  build  a  boundary  walL*  Another  would 
make  a  present  of  bronze  candelabra  on  a  marble  stand,  with 
the  device  of  a  Cupid  holding  baskets  in  his  hands.*  Or  a 
ooll^  would  receive  from  its  curator  a  gift  of  some  silver 
statues  of  the  gods,  on  the  dedication  of  the  achola,  with  a 
brass  tablet,  no  doubt  recording  the  event.*  The  gift  of  a 
place  where  the  brathren  of  the  club  might  be  buried  beside 
their  wives  or  concubines,  was  probably,  to  these  poor  people, 
not  the  least  valued  beDefaction.'  Many  a  humble  dona- 
tion was  probably  made,  which  was  too  slight  for  a  memoriaL 
But  it  happens  that  we  have  one  record  of  gifts  evidently 
offered  by  poor,  insignificant  people.  It  is  contained  in  a  very 
interesting  inscription  found  upon  a  rock  near  the  theatre  at 
Fhilippi  in  Macedonia.*  It  records  that  F.  Hosdlios  Phila- 
delphus,  in  recognition  of  the  aedileship  of  the  coll^,  which 
had  been  conferred  upon  him,  bore  the  expense  of  polishii^ 
the  rock,  and  inscribing  upon  it  the  names  of  the  members  of 
a  college  of  Silvanus,  sixty-nine  in  number,  together  with  a  list 
of  those  who  had  presented  gifts  to  their  temple.  The  coU^e 
was  a  religious  one,  with  a  priest  who  is  named  in  the  first 
place.  It  is  also  a  funerary  society,  and  seems  to  be  com- 
posed of  freedmen  and  of  slaves,  either  belonging  to  the  colony 
or  private  masters.  They  had  just  erected  a  temple  of  their 
patron  god,  to  which  some  had  given  subscriptions  in  money, 
while  others  made  various  offerings  for  its  adornment.     One 

>  Or.  Stm.  6S,900,  40SS  ;   cL  4107,  •  A.  40S8.  *  lb.  2S02. 
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brother  presents  kq  image  of  the  god  in  a  little  shiine,  another 
statuettes  of  Hercoles  and  Mercoiy.  There  is  Another 
donation  of  some  stone-work  in  front  of  the  temple,  and 
Hostilins,  at  his  own  expense,  cut  away  the  lock  to  smooth 
the  approach  to  the  shrine.  Most  of  the  gifts  are  of  trifling 
▼alae,  a  poor  little  picture  worth  1 6  dmarii,  a  marble  image 
of  Bacchus  coating  not  much  more.  Eut  they  were  the 
offerings  of  an  enthusiastio  brotherhood,  and  the  good  HostiliuB 
has  given  them  an  immortality  of  which  they  never  dreamed. 

T^  contributions  of  the  members  would  generally  have 
been  bnt  a  sony  provision  for  the  social  and  religions  life  of  a 
college.  Seproducing,  as  it  did,  the  constitntion  and  the  tone 
of  the  cit7  in  so  many  traits,  the  college  in  nothing  follows 
its  model  so  closely  as  in  its  reliance  on  the  generoeitj  of 
potioQf^ie.  At  the  head  of  the  album  of  the  society  there 
is  a  list,  Bometimes  disproportionately  long,  of  its  paironi. 
CounUess  inacriptioDs  leave  as  in  no  doubt  as  to  the  reason 
why  the  patron  was  elected.  His  rouon  tTiire  in  the 
club  is  the  same  as  in  the  city ;  it  is  to  provide  lozuries  or 
amusements  for  the  society,  which  the  society  could  not 
generally  obtain  for  itselt  The  relation  of  patron  and  i^ent 
is,  of  all  the  features  of  ancient  life,  the  one  whidi,  being  so 
remote  from  the  spirit  of  our  democratic  society,  is  perhaps 
moat  difficult  for  us  to  nndeiBtand.  The  mutual  obligations, 
enforced  by  a  powerfol  traditional  sentiment,  were  of  the  most 
binding,  and  sometimes  burdensome  character.  And  in  that 
form  of  relation,  between  former  master  and  &eedman,  which 
became  so  common  in  the  first  age  of  the  Empire,  the  old 
master  was  bound  to  continue  his  support  and  {ootection  to 
tile  emancipated  slave.^  Although  there  was  much  Uiat 
was  sordid  and  repulsive  in  the  position  of  the  client  in 
Juvenal's  and  Martial's  days,  we  most  still  recognise  the  &ct 
that  the  fortune  of  the  rich  patrou  had  to  pay  a  heavy  price 
for  social  defetenca  Not  less  heavy  was  the  demand  made 
(m  the  patrons  of  municipalities  and  collies. 

There  most  have  been  wide  distinctions  of  dignity  and 
importance  among  the  industrial  collies  of  the  Empire. 
The  centonarii,  the  fahri,  and  dendTophori  of  the  more 
important  centres,  snch  as  Aquileia,  Lyons  and  Milan,  the 
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boatmeD  of  Aries  or  Oetift,  would  probably  have  looked 
down  witb  aoom  on  the  flute-players  of  the  Via  Sacra,  the 
honteis  of  C!oifiDium,  or  the  muleteers  of  the  Porta  Oallica.^ 
And  there  was  a  correspooding  rariety  in  the  rank  of  the 
patrons.  Some  are  high  offici^Js  of  the  Empire,  procurators 
of  provinoes,  curators  of  great  pablio  works,  or  distinguished 
officers  of  the  l^ons.  Or  they  are  men  evidently  of  hig^ 
position  and  commanding  influence  in  tiieir  province,  priests 
of  the  altar  of  Aognstos,  augurs  of  the  colony,  magistrates 
or  decurions  of  two  or  three  cities.'  Sometimes  the 
patron  is  a  great  merchant,  with  warehouses  of  oil  or  wine 
at  Lyons  or  Tarragona  or  Ostia.'  Yet  in  spite  of  his  wealtii, 
the  patron's  social  position  in  those  days  might  be  rather 
uncertain,  and  we  may  without  difficulty,  &om  modem 
anali^ies,  believe  thf^  a  new  man  might  find  his  vanity 
Boothed,  or  his  position  made  leas  obscure,  by  being  known 
as  the  titular  head  of  an  ancient  corporation  of  the  cioth- 
workers,  or  dmdropkori,  oi  of  the  boatmen  on  the  Sadne. 
Probably  in  obscure  countiy  towns,  remote  from  the  wat  of 
Empire,  these  bourgeois  d^^ties  were  even  more  valued*  The 
humbler  coU^^  would  have  to  be  content  with  one  of  the  new 
ireedmen,  such  as  the  vulgar  friends  of  Trimalchio,  who,  after 
a  youth  of  sbamefdl  servitude,  had  leapt  into  fortune  by 
some  happy  chance  or  stroke  of  shrewdness,  and  who  soi^^t 
a  compensation  for  the  contempt  of  the  great  world  in  the 
deference  and  adulation  of  thoee  who  waited  for  their  largessea. 
The  election  of  a  patron  was  an  event  of  great  moment, 
especially  to  a  poor  college.  And  it  was  conducted  with  a 
formal  preciseness,  and  an  assumption  of  dignity,  which,  at  this 
distance  of  time,  are  sometimes  rather  ludicrous.  In  a  little  town 
of  Cisalpine  Oaul  in  the  year  190,  the  college  of  smiths  and 
clothworkers  met  in  solemn  seesion  in  their  temple.  Their 
quaestors,  who  may  have  had  the  financial  condition  of  the 
college  in  view,  made  a  formal  proposal  that  the  coll^  should 
set  an  ezam|de  of  the  judicious  reward  of  merit,  by  electii^ 
one  Tutilins  Julianus,  a  man  distinguished  by  his  modesty 
and  liberality,  as  the  patron  of  their  society.     The  meeting 

>  Or.  Hem.  40S2,  lllS.  *  Or.  Sam.  7007,  «10S. 
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commended  the  eage  propoeal  of  the  quaestors,  and  fbnnally 
resolTed  that  the  honoiuable  Jolisnns  should  be  reqoeated 
to  accept  the  dietinctiOD,  with  an  apology  for  so  tardy  a 
rec(^nition  of  his  merits,  and  that  a  brass  plate,  containing  a 
co|7  of  this  decree,  should  be  placed  above  his  door.^ 

It  is  significant  that  the  patrons  were,  in  very  many  cases, 
Seviri  and  Augnstales,  a  body  which  in  the  provinces,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  generally  composed  of  new  m^  of  t^e  freednuui  class. 
Although  they  were  steadily  rising  in  importance  and  in  strength 
of  oi^ani&ation,  the  provincial  Augnstales  always  ranked  after 
Qm  deourions  of  a  town.  They  often  displayed  boundless 
hberality  to  their  city  and  to  their  own  order.'  Bnt  t^e 
leadit^  Augustales  seem  to  have  been  quite  as  generoiu  to  tiie 
oUier  corporations  who  placed  themselves  noder  tlieir  patron^e. 
And  they  were  not  unfreqaeoUy  patrons  of  several  colleges.* 
It  is  no  long  task  to  find  men  who  were  the  titular  protectors 
of  two  or  tiiree,  of  e%ht,  or  even  of  as  many  as  twelve  or 
fifteen  coU^es.  One  inscription  to  Cn.  Sentius  of  Oetia  would 
seem  to  include  among  his  dependents  almost  every  industrial 
coU^  in  that  busy  port*  Sentins  must  have  been  a  very 
wealthy  and  a  very  generous  man  to  accept  tiie  patronage  of 
so  many  societies,  which  in  those  days  expected  or  demanded 
that  their  honours  should  be  paid  for  in  solid  cash.  The 
erowning  distinction  of  a  statue,  or  a  durable  inscription,  was 
often  solemnly  decreed  with  all  seemly  forms  of  deference  or 
unstanted  flattery  in  a  full  meeting  of  the  society.  But  in  a 
great  m^rity  of  casee  we  are  amused  or  disgusted  to  read 
that,  after  all  his  other  liberalities,  the  benefactor  or  his  heir 
is  permitted  to  pay  for  the  record  of  popular  gratitude.'  This 
iwX  may  explain  the  extraordinary  abundance  of  these  honours, 
if  it  somewhat  lowers  their  value  in  the  eyes  of  posterity. 

But,  besides  the  bene&ctions  which  sprang  either  &om 
ambition  or  real  generosity,  a  vast  number  were  inspired  by  the 
Boman  passion  for  long  remembrance,  and  for  the  continuity 
of  funerary  ritual  The  very  position  of  so  many  tombs  by 
the  side  of  the  great  roads  beyond  the  city  gates,  was  a  silent 

>  Or.  Etna.  list.  *  lb.  ilOB. 
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appeal  to  the  passmg  traveller  not  to  forget  the  departed.  The 
appeal  is  also  often  expressly  made  cm  the  stone  by  those  who 
had  no  other  means  of  prolonging  their  own  memory  or  that  of 
some  one  they  loved.  It  is  impossible  to  read  without  some 
emotion  the  prayer  of  an  old  Spanish  soldier,  that  his  brethren 
of  the  college  may  never  snffor  grief  like  his,  if  they  will  only 
keep  the  lamp  burning  for  ever  over  the  tomb  of  his  child.^  The 
more  opulent  took  more  elaborate  measuree  to  provide  for  the 
goaidianship  of  tiieir  "last  home.'"  They  often  attached  to  the 
tomb  a  field  or  gardens  of  considerable  extent,  to  be  culti- 
vated for  profit,  or  to  bear  the  roses  for  the  annual  offering. 
The  whole  area,  the  dimensions  of  which,  in  many  inscriptioiis, 
are  defined  with  mathematical  precision,  would  be  surrounded 
by  a  waU.  Within  the  enclosure  there  would  be  a  little 
shrine  ctmtaining  statues  of  the  dead,  an  arbour  and  a  well,  and 
a  hall  in  which  the  kindred  of  coming  generations  might  hold 
their  annual  banquet,  till  the  tie  was  dissolved  by  t^e  cruel  obli- 
vion of  time.'  There  will  be  a  cottf^  (to^ema)  in  which  a  freed- 
man  or  dependent  of  the  house  may  be  lodged,  to  watch  over  (he 
repose  of  the  dead.*  But  all  these  precautions,  as  the  testator 
feels,  were  likely  to  be  defeated  in  the  end  by  the  vicissitudes 
of  human  fortunes.'  He  had,  indeed,  before  his  eyes  the  fate 
of  many  a  forsaken  and  forgotten  tomb  of  old  worthies  of  the 
Bepublic.  Families  die  out ;  faithful  freedmen  and  their  children 
cannot  keep  their  watch  for  ever.  The  garden  will  grow 
wild,  a  time  may  come  when  no  kindly  hand  will  poor  the 
libation  or  scatter  the  roses  on  the  natal  day.  Families  will  die 
oat,  but  a  college  may  go  on  for  ever  by  the  perpetual  renewal 
of  its  members.  Inspired  with  this  idea,  a  worthy  of  Nlmes 
created  a  funerary  college  to  dine  regularly  in  his  honour.^ 
It  was  to  consist  of  thirty  persons,  and  the  number  was 
to  be  maintained  by  co-optation  into  the  places  of  deceased 
members.  Members  of  the  collie  who  were  obliged  to  be 
absent  might  send  one  of  their  friends  to  join  in  the  repast. 
Thus  the  dead  man,  who  had  taken  such  care  to  prolong  his 

>  a/.t.  H.  al02.  SlTi.,  kt  p.  iiiir.,  7365,  1387,  4070, 
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memory,  would  at  do  distant  date  be  festively  celebrated  by 
people  who  barely  knew  his  name.  Many  another  left  a 
bequest  to  a  college  to  be  spent  in  a  feast  on  the  testator's 
memorial  day.*  A  fitiedman  of  Mevania  leaves  a  tiny 
legacy  of  HS.1000  to  the  guild  of  clothworkers,  of  wh(Hn  he 
ia  patron,  vrith  the  condition  that  not  less  than  twelve  of 
their  number  shall  feast  once  a  year  in  memory  of  him.*  A 
more  liberal  provision  for  convivial  enjoyment  was  left  to 
a  college  of  Silvanns  in  honour  of  Bomitian.  It  consisted 
of  the  rents  of  four  estates,  with  their  appurtenances,  which 
were  to  be  spent  on  the  birthdays  of  the  emperor  and  his 
wife,  "for  all  time  to  come,"  with  the  sacrifices  proper  to 
such  a  holy  season.'  Due  provision  is  often  made  for  the 
seemly  and  impressive  performance  of  a  rite  which  was  at 
once  a  religious  duty  and  a  convivial  jdeasura  There  is 
a  curious  letter  of  the  time  of  Antcminus  Fins  containing  a 
deed  of  gift  to  the  college  of  the  fahri  at  Narbo,  in  return  for 
tbeir  constant  favours  to  the  donor.  One  Sextos  Fadius 
presents  them  with  the  sum  of  16,000  sesterces,  the  interest 
of  which  is  to  be  divided  every  year  at  the  end  of  April  for 
ever,  at  a  banquet  on  his  birthday ;  the  gueets  on  this  fratavtt 
occasion  are  to  be  habited  in  their  handsomest  attire.* 

But  the  fullest  and  minutest  arrangements  for  these  modest 
meals  are  to  be  found  in  the  docomest  relating  to  the  foundation 
of  the  poor  college  of  Diana  and  Antinous,  to  which  reference 
has  already  been  made.  The  master  of  the  feast  was  taken  in 
r^lar  order  from  the  roll  of  the  society.  Each  brother  had  to 
accept  this  ofGce  in  his  turn,  or  pay  a  fine  of  five  shillings  of  our 
mon^.  The  regular  festivals  of  the  club  were  six  in  the  year, 
on  the  natal  days  of  Diana  and  Antinous,  and  those  of  the 
founder  and  some  of  his  relatives.  There  is  some  obscurity  in 
the  regulations  for  these  common  feasts,  and  at  first  s^ht  they 
are  a  ludicrous  contrast  to  the  pontiffs  famous  banquet  in  tiie 
days  of  Julius  Caesar,  described  by  Macrobius.*  M.  Boissier 
naturally  refuses  to  imt^ine  that  even  the  poor  brethren  of  the 
club  of  Diana  and  Antinous  would  be  contented  with  bread, 
four  sardines,  a  bottle  of  good  wine,  with  hot  water  and  the 

>  Or.  Btxi.  SnaO,  4074,  4107,  4086. 
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proper  table  service.  The  slave  steward  of  Horace  probably 
found  much  better  fiire  in  his  popino.'  Dr.  MoDunsen  has 
resolved  the  mystery.  It  is  evident,  &om  several  inacripldtms, 
that  aportvlae  vere  sharply  distinguished  from  distribntioiis  of 
bread  and  vine.'  The  ^oiHvia  was  a  gift  of  richer  food  or 
dainties,  whidi  in  public  distributions  might  be  carried  home ; 
it  was  sometimefl  an  equivalent  in  money.  If  thoee  who 
received  the  tportula  preferred  to  enjoy  it  at  a  common  table, 
an  appointed  membw  of  tbe  college  would  have  the  food 
prepared,  or  convert  the  money  into  dishes  for  tbe  feast  Tbe 
bread  and  wine  he  might  add  from  his  own  pocket,  if  they  were 
not  provided  by  the  foandatioc.  How  much  for  these  meals 
came  horn  the  club  funds,  and  how  much  out  of  the  pocket  of 
the  magitter  comae,  is  not  always  clearly  stated.  But  we  may 
be  sure,  from  the  tone  of  the  times,  that  additions  to  a  modest 
msnu  were  often  made  by  the  generosity  of  patrons  and  officers 
of  the  club. 

It  would  be  futile  and  uninteresting  to  pursue  into  all  its 
minute  detule  throughout  the  iDscriptions,  the  system  of 
eportulas  founded  by  so  many  patrons  and  benefactors.  Any 
one  who  wishes  can  temperately  r^ale  himself  fbr  hours  at 
these  shadowy  club-feasts  of  the  second  century.  Perhaps 
the  clearest  example  of  such  distributions  is  the  donation  of 
Marcellina  and  Aelius  Zeno  to  the  little  collie  of  Aeeculapios, 
to  which  reference  has  been  made  for  another  purpose.*  On 
seven  different  anniveisaries  and  festivals,  sums  of  money,  with 
bread  and  wine,  were  distributed  to  the  brethren  of  the  collie 
in  dne  proportions,  according  to  their  official  dignity  and  social 
rank.  Thus,  in  the  division  on  the  4i3i  of  November,  the  fSte- 
day  of  the  society,  the  shares  in  money,  according  to  the  various 
grades,  from  the  father  of  the  coll^  downwards,  are  six,  fotir, 
and  twa  The  division  of  the  wine,  according  to  social  rank, 
follows  the  proportion  of  nine,  six,  and  three.  A  slightly  different 
scale  is  foUowed  on  the  birthday  of  the  Emperor  Antoninna 
Pius  in  September,  and  on  the  day  for  New  Tear's  gifts  in 
January.  But  in  these  bene^tions  the  difference  of  grade  is 
always  observed,  the  patron  and  the  chief  magistrates  and 

'  BolnUr,  SA  Jtom.  U.  81S ;  Huq.       2886  (puem  Tinnm  >t  (portnlu  dxllt), 
Pr.  1.  208 ;  Hot.  Sp.  i.  14,  21.  8946. 
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nugnatefl  of  the  society  always  receiving  a  larger  share  than 
the  obeoore  ItTethren  at  the  bottom  of  the  list.  In  the  college 
of  Aesoolapias,  Marcellina  herself,  and  Aelins  Zeno,  the  two 
great  bene&ctots  of  the  society,  along  with  the  highest  of  its 
dignitaries,  are  allotted  three  timee  as  mnch  as  the  plebeian 
brother.  The  excellent  Marcellina,  who,  in  the  fourth  oentory 
might  perhaps  have  foUowed  8.  Jerome  and  Faola  to  Bethlehem, 
was  the  widow  of  a  good  and  tender  husband,  who  had  been 
curator  of  the  imperial  picture  galleries.'  Had  she  been  drawn 
into  the  ranks  of  that  hidden  society,  who  were  beginning  to 
lay  their  dead  in  the  winding  vaults  beneath  the  Appian  Way, 
she  would  certainly  have  dealt  oat  her  bounty  on  a  different 
■cale  and  on  different  principleB.  Her  bequest  to  the  college 
of  Aesculapiua  reveals  how  deep  in  the  soul  of  a  charitable 
pagan  woman,  who  was  probably  sprang  from  servile  stock, 
lay  that  aristocratic  instinct  of  the  Boman  world  which  survived 
the  advent  of  the  Divine  Feasant  and  the  preaching  of  the 
fishermen  of  Gtalilee,  for  far  more  than  four  hundred  years. 

The  most  carious  and  interestii^  among  the  regulations  for 
these  cdub  entertunmenta  ate  those  relating  to  order  and 
decorum.  The  clnb  of  Diana  and  Antinous  was  not  veiy 
select^  being  probably  composed  of  poor  &eedmen  and  slaves.* 
The  manners  of  this  daas,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  picture 
given  by  PetnmiuB,  were,  to  say  the  least,  wanting  in  reserve 
and  self-restraint.  The  great  object  of  such  reunions  was,  as 
the  founder  tells  us,  that  the  brethren  might  dine  tt^tber 
oheerfolly  and  quietly.'  Hence  he  most  wisely  orders  that 
all  serious  proposals  and  complaints  shall  be  reserved  for 
business  meetings.  It  any  member  quits  his  place  or  makes 
a  disturbance,  he  is  to  pay  a  fine  of  four  sesterces.  Twelve 
sesterces  is  the  penalty  fbr  insulting  a  fellow-guest.  The 
man  who,  under  the  influence  of  good  wine,  so  far  forgot 
himself  as  to  insult  the  chief  office  of  the  society',  was  to  be 
puDisbed  by  a  forfeit  of  twenty  sesterces,  which  would  probably 
be  a  powerful  discouragement  of  bad  manners  to  most  of  the 
brotherhood  of  Antinous. 

Many  another  gift  or  bequest,  of  tJie  same  character  aa 

'  FL  ApoUoni  Proa  Aiu.  qoi  fdit  k  cf.  the  compodtJim  of  the  olnb  in  Or. 
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Marcellma'a,  meets  the  eye  of  the  student  of  the  iiuicriptaiHi& 
The  motives  are  dngnhirlT'  oniform — to  repay  the  htHLonrs  con- 
ferred by  a  college,  to  celebrate  the  dedicatioD  of  a  statoe,  to 
save  &om  forgetfnlness  &  Dame  which  to  us  is  only  a  lut  of  the 
vreckage  of  time.  Everything  is  convecticmal  about  thesa  be- 
qaeste.  The  money  is  nearly  always  left  for  the  same  pnrpose, 
an  anniversary  repast  in  honour  of  the  humble  dead,  of  the 
emperor,  or  of  the  patron  gods.  Sometimes  the  burial  fee  is 
retimded  to  the  college,  with  the  prayer  that  on  the  natal 
day  the  poor  pittance  derived  from  the  gift  be  spent  on  pious 
rites,  with  roses  strewn  upon  the  grava'  Another  will  beg  only 
that  the  lamp  in  the  humble  vault  may  be  kept  for  ever  burn- 
ing. These  pieties  and  longings,  whi<^  have  their  roots  in  a 
rude  pagan  past  before  the  dawn  of  history,  were  destined  to 
prolong  their  existence  far  into  Christian  times.  The  lamp 
will  be  kept  bumii^;  over  many  a  tomb  of  saint  or  martyr  in 
the  fourth  or  fifth  century.  And  ^e  simple  feasts  which  the 
clothworkers  of  Bmcia,  or  the  boatmen  of  Oatia  or  Lyons, 
observed  to  do  honour  to  some  departed  patron,  will  be 
celebrated,  often  in  riotous  fashion,  over  the  Christian  dead 
in  the  days  of  S.  AuguBtdne  and  S.  Paulinos  of  Kols.* 

Dr.  Mommaen  believes  tiiat  the  collegiate  life  which  blos- 
somed forth  so  luxuriantly  in  the  early  Empire,  was  modelled 
on  the  sacred  union  of  the  Boman  &mily.'  And  the  instinct 
of  the  Boman  nature  for  ccmtinuity  in  institutions  prepoasesaeB 
us  in  favour  of  the  theory.  In  the  college  endowed  by 
Marcellina  and  Zeno,  there  are  a  &bher  and  a  mother,  and  else- 
where we  read  of  daughters  of  a  collie.  The  members  some- 
times call  themselves  brethren  and  sisters.*  One  of  the  feasta 
of  the  brotherhood  is  on  the  day  sacred  to  "  dear  kinship,"  when 
relations  gathered  round  a  common  table,  to  forget  in  kindly 
interoourae  any  disturbance  of  affection.'  They  also  met  in  tiie 
early  days  of  January,  wh^i  presents  were  exchanged.  Above 
all,  like  the  primal  society,  they  gathered  on  the  birthdays  of 
the  revered  dead  to  whom  they  owed  duty  and  remembrance. 
And  in  many  cases  the  members  of  the  society  reposed  beside 

>  Or.  Stia.  4107.  *  Or.  flew.  2417,  4066,  23B2,  8774, 
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one  uiotfaer  in  death.'  The  colle^  was  a  home  of  fraternal 
equality  in  one  sense.  As  M.  Boissier  has  pointed  out,  the 
members  had  equal  rights  in  the  full  assembly  of  the  clab. 
A  qnoram  was  needed  to  pass  decrees  and  to  elect  the  officers. 
And,  in  Ae  iuU  conclave,  the  slave  member  had  an  equal  voice 
with  &e  freeman,  and  might,  perchance,  himself  even  be  elected 
to  a  place  of  dignity.'  He  might  thus,  in  a  very  humble  realm, 
wield  authority  for  the  time  over  those  who  were  accustomed 
to  despise  him.  It  is  true  that  he  needed  his  master's  leave 
to  join  a  college,  and  his  master  bad  the  l^al  power  to  deny 
to  hini  the  last  boon  of  burial  by  the  hands  of  his  coll^jiate 
brethren.*  Yet  it  was  undoubtedly  a  great  stride  in  advance 
when  a  slave  could  sit  at  table  or  in  council  on  eqoal  terms 
with  free-bom  men,  and  might  receive  pious  Boman  burial, 
instead  of  being  tossed  like  a  piece  of  carrion  into  a  nameless 
grave.  The  society  of  one  df  these  humble  colleges  must 
have  often  for  the  moment  relieved  the  weariness  and  misery 
of  the  servile  life,  and  awakened,  ot  kept  alive,  some  sense 
of  self-respect  and  dignity.  The  slave  may  have  now  and 
dien  felt  himself  even  on  the  edge  of  political  influence,  as 
when  his  college  placarded  its  sympathies  in  an  election  contest 
on  the  walls  of  Pompeii  Yet  we  must  not  allow  ourselves  to 
be  deceived  by  words  and  appearances.  In  spite  of  l^jislative 
refisrm,  in  spite  of  a  growing  humane  sentiment,  whether  in  the 
Porch  or  the  Christian  Church,  the  lot  of  the  slave  and  of  the 
poor  plebeian  will  be  in  many  respects  as  hopeless  and  degraded 
in  the  reign  of  Honorius  as  it  was  in  the  reign  of  Tr^an.*  Even 
in  the  reign  of  Tn^an,  it  is  true,  perhaps  even  in  the  reign  of 
Nero,  there  were  ^"eat  houses  like  the  younger  Pliny's,  where 
the  slaves  were  treated  as  humble  friends,  where  their  weddings 
were  honoured  by  the  presence  of  the  master,  where,  in  spite 
of  legal  disabilities,  they  were  allowed  to  dispose  of  their 
savings  by  wilL*     And  the  inscriptions  record  the  gratitude 


BaL  L  11,  IS  Mq. ;  C.  ThiA.  ix.  S,  9, 

S  ;  viL  18, 8 ;  U.  r,  4 ;  iz.  e,  1 ;  U.  12, 

I. 
*  Plis.  Bp.  TiiL  Ifl,  1 1 ;  on  the  mon 

huTDftne  fsMiiiff  to  ^tbh,  ot  Ben.  Sp. 

47 ;  Bt  Ira,  ili  24,  S2 ;  Dt  Clem.  i. 

IS ;  Di  Ben.  iiL  18,  IS,  30 ;  Jnv.  xIt. 
Jb^  H,  llC;  8«1t.  ZJfffu&ZHiT.  Za.  IS;  Sput  Sadr.  o.  18;  Wklloo, 
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*  For  the  ooutempt  for  slani  in  the  47 ;   D«  Ira,  ili  24,  82 ;  Dt  Clem.  i. 
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and  aEFectdon  to  their  masteia  and  muttresses  of  man;  who 
were  in  actual  slavery,  or  who  had  bnt  jnat  eme^^  from  it. 
Bat  these  instancee  cannot  make  ns  forget  the  omel  contempt 
and  barbarit7  of  which  the  slave  was  still  the  victim,  and 
which  was  to  be  his  lot  for  many  generations  yet  to  ran.  And 
therefore  the  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  slave  or  of 
his  poor  plebeian  brother  by  the  theoretical  eqnality  in  the 
colleges,  may  be  easily  exaggerated.  In  the  humblest  of  these 
dabs,  the  distribation  of  good  fare  and  mon^  is  not  aoootding 
to  the  needs  of  the  members,  hat  isolated  by  their  social 
and  official  rank.  We  cannot  feel  confident  that  in  soci&l 
intercourse  the  same  distinction  may  not  have  been  coldly 
observed  In  modem  times  we  ofben  see  a  readiness  to  accord 
an  equality  of  material  enjoyment,  along  with  a  stiff  gnardian- 
ship  of  social  distinctions  which  are  often  microscopic  to 
the  detached  observer.  And  it  would  not  be  anrprisii^  to 
discover  that  the  "master"  or  the  "mother"  of  the  coll^|e  of 
Antinoos  protected  their  dignity  by  an  icy  reserve  at  its 
festive  meetings. 

The  question  has  been  raised  whethw  the  ordinary  oolites 
were  in  any  sense  charitable  institutions  for  mntual  help.  And 
certainly  tiie  inscriptions  are  singularly  wanting  in  lecords  of 
bequests  made  directly  for  the  relief  of  poverty,  for  widows  and 
orphans  or  the  sick.  The  donations  or  bequests  of  rich  patrons 
seem  to  have  had  chiefly  two  objects  in  view,  the  commemoration 
of  the  dead  and  the  provision  for  social  and  convivial  enjoyment 
It  is  true  that,  just  as  in  municipal  feasts,  there  is  often  a  dis- 
tribution of  money  among  the  members  of  collies.  But  this 
appears  to  be  deprived  of  an  eleemosynary  (duuracter  by  the 
fact  th^  by  &r  the  largest  shares  are  assigned  to  thoee  who 
were  presumably  the  least  in  need  of  them.  Yet  it  is  to  be 
recollected  that  we  probably  have  left  to  us  the  memorial  of 
only  a  small  proportion  of  these  gifts,  and  that,  if  we  bad  a  full 
Ust  of  all  the  benefactions  bequeathed  to  some  of  tiie  colleges, 
the  total  amount  received  by  each  member  in  the  year  might 
be  very  considerable,  if  judged  by  the  standard  of  ordinary 
plebeian  incomes.  To  the  ambitious  slave  any  addition,  how- 
ever small,  to  hie  growing  peeidvwin,  which  might  enable  him 
to  buy  his  fteedom,  would  certainly  be  gratefiiL 

There  ia  one  class  of  colleges,  however,  which  were  un- 
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doabtedl^  formed  to  meet  vanons  exigencies  in  the  course  of 
life,  as  well  «a  to  make  a  provision  for  decent  boriaL  These 
are  tlie  military  clubs,  on  the  objects  and  constitution  of  7111011 
a  flood  of  light  has  been  thrown  by  the  study  of  the  inscrip- 
tions in  the  great  le^onaiy  camps  of  North  AMca.'  A  passage 
of  Y^etiua  shows  us  the  provident  arrangement  made  by 
government  for  the  fatoie  of  the  ordinary  legionary.'  It  is 
well  known  that,  on  the  accessicoi  of  each  new  emperor,  or 
on  the  occurrence  of  some  interesting  event  in  tiie  history  of 
the  prince's  family,  or  of  some  great  military  snccess,  and  often 
without  any  particular  justif  cation,  a  doaative  was  distributed 
tbronghout  the  anny.  It  sometimes  reached  a  considerable 
amount,  ranging  &om  the  25  dmarii  granted  by  Yeepasian, 
to  tbe  6000  of  M.  Aorelius.*  One  half  of  this  lai^ess  was 
by  orders  set  aside,  and  retained  under  the  custody  of  the 
standard-bearers,  to  provide  a  pension  on  tiie  soldier's  retire- 
ment &om  the  service.  Another  fund,  entirely  difierent,  was 
formed  by  the  scddiers'  own  contributions,  to  Ornish  a  decent 
burial  for  those  who  died  on  service.  But  the  law  against 
the  formation  of  colleges  fell  with  peculiar  severify  on  the 
soldier.'  Not  even  for  a  religious  purpose  was  he  permitted 
to  join  such  a  society.  This  prohibition,  however,  seems  to  j 
have  been  relaxed  in  the  case  of  the  officers,  and  some  of  the 
more  hi^y  lAilled  corps.'  And  we  have  among  the  inscrip- 
tions of  Lambeai  a  few  instructive  records  of  tiiese  military 
collies.' 

Lambesi,  as  we  have  seen,  was  (me  of  those  camps  which 
developed  into  a  regular  municipality,  after  the  recognition  of 
soldiers'  marriages  by  Septamius  Severns.  Henceforth  the 
camp  became  only  a  place  of  drill  and  exercise,  and  ceased  to 
be  the  soldier's  homa  And  on  the  ground  where  the  soldiets' 
huts  used  to  stand,  there  are  left  tiie  remains  <^  a  number  of 
buildings  of  the  basUica  shape,  erected  probably  in  the  third 
century,  which  were  the  clab-bouses  of  the  officers  of  the  Tertia 
Augusta.  The  interior  was  adorned  with  statues  (^  imperial 
personi^^,  and  on  the  wall  was  inscribed  the  law  of  the  collie, 

'  CBgDftt,  L'^fflOt  Ann.  pp.4G7«qq.  *  Cf.  UarciBn  ap.  Honuns.  D»  OoO. 

*  V«gst.  iL  30.  p.  87,  lUTe  militM  coU^ia  in  «aatria 

■  D.  Cam.  U.  33 ;  CapitoL  Jf.  Aitt.  babeant. 

e.  7  ;  D.  CtM.  7S.  S  ;  Ciffnat,  p.  iGS  ;  >  Ciuiiat,  p.  408. 

Hhii.  JUm.  St.  iL  pp.  1S6,  US.  ■  C.I.L.  rliL  2562-7. 
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commeocii^  with  an  expression  of  gratitude  for  the  veij 
liberal  pay  which  enabled  the  college  to  nutke  ]H«vision  for 
the  future  of  its  members.^  The  provieion  was  made  in  Tarions 
ways.  An  ambitious  young  officer  was  allowed  a  liberal 
viaticum  for  a  journey  across  the  sea  to  seek  promotion.  If 
promotion  came,  be  received  another  grant  to  equip  him.  One 
half  the  amount  granted  in  these  cases  was  mercifully  paid  to 
him  in  the  unpleasant  contingescj  of  his  losing  his  grade.  If 
he  died  on  active  service,  his  heir  received  a  payment  on  the 
larger  scale.  And,  when  a  num,  in  due  oourae,  retired  from 
the  army,  he  received  the  same  sum  under  the  name  of 
onu^num,  which  has  puzzled  the  antiquary.' 

It  has  been  maintained  that  tbeae  military  clubs  were 
really  and  primarily  funerary  societies.*  And  provision  for 
burial  was  certainly  one  of  their  objects.  Tet,  on  a  readii^ 
of  the  law  of  the  society  of  the  Comieinet,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  subject  of  burial  is  more  prominent  than  the 
other  contingendes  of  the  officer's  life,  and  in  some  of  the 
inscriptioQB,  burial  ia  not  even  alluded  ta  The  grant  on 
retirement  or  promotion,  and  the  grant  to  his  hdr  on  the 
death  of  a  member,  are  the  &am&  But  probably  the  majority 
of  officers  had  the  good  fortune  to  carry  the  money  with 
them  into  peaceful  retirement,  if  not  into  higher  rank  in 
another  corps.  In  this  case  they  would  probably  join  another 
coll^,  whether  of  soldiers  or  veterans,  and  secure  once  more 
the  all-important  object  of  a  decent  and  pious  interment. 
The  military  dubs  seem  rather  intended  to  furnish  an  insur- 
ance i^ainst  the  principal  risks  and  occasions  of  expenditure 
in  a  soldier's  career.  A  calculation  shows  that,  after  providing 
for  all  these  liabilities,  the  military  college  must  have  had  a 
considerable  surplus.*  How  it  was  spent,  it  is  not  hazardous 
to  conjecture.  If  the  poor  freedmen  and  slaves  at  Ostia 
or  Lannvinm  could  afford  their  modest  meals,  with  a  fair 
allowance  of  good  wine,  drunk  to  the  memory  of  a  generoos 

'  Cagnat,  pp.  467,  £40 ;  cf.  Boiuier  ■  Ckgnftt,  p.  474. 

L'4fir.  Horn.  p.  111.    C.I.L.  TiLi.  2664,  '  The  Comiuines  of  the  3rd  Legion 

optionaB  scholun  snam  cam  itetuii  et  at  Lambed  pud  an  entrance  fee  of  7B0 

uuaginibni  damiu  div.  sz  lai^iuimu  deoarii  IStamnari  n^mina).     The  ana- 

■tipendiu  .  .  .  feceruut,  etc  lariam  on  retirament,  and  the  ftinera- 

■  C.I.L.  Tiiu  2662,  S,  4;  2567,  iiL  ticinm,  were  each  600  dmant.   Itwoald 

SS24  ;    Heia.  07^) ;  CtgtUkt,  p.  472  ;  eaem  that  then  maat  have  been  a  con- 

Uarq.  SBm.  St.  iL  644.  siderable  anrplDa.     G.I.L,  rilL  2667. 
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benefactor,  we  may  be  Bure  that  the  college  of  the  Cormxiintt 
at  Lambesi  would  relieve  the  tedium  of  the  camp  bf  many 
a  pleasant  mess  dinner,  and  that  they  would  have  been 
aetoniahed  and  amuaed  on  anch  occasions  to  hear  themaelvea 
described  merely  as  a  burial  society. 

The  foundation  law  of  the  college  of  Diana  and  Antinoua 
betiaye  some  anxiety  lest  the  continuity  of  the  society  should 
be  broken.  And  in  many  a  bequest,  the  greatest  care  is  taken 
to  prevent  malversation  or  the  diversion  of  the  fanda  froia 
their  original  purpose.'  We  feel  a  certain  pathetic  curiosity, 
in  reading  these  records  of  a  futile  effort  to  prolong  tiie 
memory  of  obscure  lives,  to  know  how  long  the  brotherhoods 
continued  their  meetings,  or  when  the  stated  ofTerioge  of  wine 
and  flowers  ceased  to  be  made.  In  one  case  the  curiosity  ia 
satisfied  and  we  have  before  our  eyes  the  formal  record  of  the 
extinction  of  a  collie.  It  is  contained  in  a  pair  of  wooden 
tablets  found  in  some  quarry  pits  near  Albumus,  a  remote 
village  of  Dacia.  The  document  was  drawn  up,  as  the  names 
of  the  consuls  show,  in  the  year  167,  the  year  following  the 
fierce  irruption  of  the  Quadi  and  Marcomanui  into  Dacia, 
Panaonia,  and  Noricum,  in  which  Albumus  was  given  to  the 
flames.'  Artemidorus  the  slave  of  Apollouius,  and  Master  of 
the  college  of  Jupiter  Cemenius,  along  with  the  two  quaestors, 
places  it  on  record,  with  the  atteetation  of  seven  witnesses, 
that  the  college  has  ceased  to  exist.  Out  of  a  membership  of 
fifty-four,  only  eeventeen  remain.  The  colleague  of  Artemi- 
dorus in  the  mastership  has  never  set  foot  in  Albumus  since 
his  election.  The  accounts  have  been  wound  up,  and  no  balance 
is  left  in  the  chest.  For  a  long  time  no  member  has  attended 
on  the  days  fixed  for  meetings,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  no 
sabeoiiptions  have  been  paicL  All  this  is  expressed  in  the 
rudest,  most  ungrammatical  Latin,  and  Artemidorus  quaintly 
concludes  by  saying,  that,  if  a  member  has  just  died,  he  must 
not  imagine  that  be  has  any  longer  a  coll^  or  any  claim  to 
funeral  payments  I    The  humble  brothers  of  the  society,  whom 

'  Or.  Seta.  S086,  imiTerd  oousatitiie  mine  or  qaarry  *1xiut  17S0,  along  with 
dflbemoB  ut  longo  tempore  iDTeterewieTs  somB  otiier  priTsta  documentB  of  & 
poMimna  ;  of.  4367,  ISSO,  4866,  1SS6,  commercial  ch&ractar  ;  v.  C.I.L.  iii. 
4896.  p.  213,  tod  621.    The  dates  range  from 

181  to  lfl7  A.i>.  Cr.  Or.  Htia.  8087^ 
Schiller,  OeaA.  dtr  rBm.  Kaittnat,  L 
2,  p.  S43. 
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Artemidoms  reproaches  for  their  faithleas  negUgeDCe,  maj 
probably  have  fled  to  some  refuge  when  their  masters*  lands 
were  devastated  by  the  Marcomanni,  or  been  swept  on  in  the 
fierce  torrent  of  invaders  which  finally  broke  upon  the'.walls  of 
Aquileia. 
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THE   PH1L0S0PHI0   DIBBCTOB 

Philosophy  in  the  time  of  Seneca  was  a  vety  different  thing 
from  the  great  cosmic  systems  of  Ionia  and  Magna  Graecia, 
or  even  from  the  system  of  the  older  Stoicism.  Speculative 
interest  had  long  before  his  time  given  way  to  the  study  of 
moral  problems  with  a  definite  practical  aim.  If  tiie  stimulus 
of  the  searching  method  of  Socrates  gave  an  impetas  for  a 
centnry  to  abstract  speculation,  it  had  an  even  more  decided 
and  long-Hved  influence  in  diverting  thought  to  moral  questions 
from  the  old  ambitious  paths.  His  disciples  Antisthenes 
and  Aristippos  prepared  the  way  for  the  Stoic  and  Epicurean 
schools  which  dominated  the  Roman  world  in  the  last  century 
of  the  Bepablic  and  the  first  of  the  Empire.  And  even  Plato 
and  Aristotle  indirectly  helped  forward  the  movement  It  is 
not  merely  that,  for  both  these  great  spirits,  the  cultivation  of 
character  and  the  reform  of  society  have  a  profound  interest. 
But  even  in  their  metaphysics,  they  were  paving  the  way  for 
the  more  introspective  and  practical  turn  which  was  taken  by  ' 
post- Aristotelian  philosophy,  by  giving  to  what  were  mere 
conceptions  of  the  mind  a  more  real  existence  than  to  the 
things  of  sense.'  The  "  ideas  "  or  "  forms  "  which  they  contrast 
with  the  world  of  concrete  things,  are  really  creations  of  the 
individual  mind  of  which  the  reality  must  be  sought  in  the 

■  See  Zellar,  PhiL  do-  OrisA.  iii  1,  HtiUidliclien  Welt  .  .  .  Et  vw  nut  on 

18,  14,  Jmibt  dualiituche  IdeElumni,  Scbrittiveiter  in  dieMrRichtODK,  wenu 

wajohan    Plkto  begriindat,   nnd  anch  die  nacbuiitoteliache  Philoaopliia  den 

Ariatotelea   nioht  gruadaiitelioli   iibar-  Menachen   in  grnDdsatilichar  Abkehi 

wnnden  hatte,  ftibrt  in  letiter  Bezia-  tod    der   AttaMnwelt  auf  aieh   nlbit 

haag  Mif  siohta  andaraa  mriick,  ala  wiee,  utn  in  aeincm  Innam  die  Bafri«- 

aaf  den  GegsnsaU   cl&   Inneran   nnd  dignng  zn  inciien,  ate 
Aewauen  dea  Denkeni  nnd  dar  gegec- 
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deptibs  of  conBciouaseBB,  however  they  ms^  be  dlviuiBed  and 
elevated  to  some  traDBcendental  r^ou  beyond  the  limita  of 
sense  and  time.  With  Aristotle,  as  with  Plato,  in  the  last 
resort,  tiie  higher  reason  is  the  true  essence  of  man,  coming 
into  the  body  from  a  diviner  world,  and  capable  of  lifting 
itself  to  the  ideal  from  the  cramping  limitations  of  sensuooe 
life.  The  philosopher  in  the  Phtudo  who  turns  his  g&ze 
peisisteatly  from  the  confusing  phantasmagoria  of  the  senses 
to  that  realm  of  real  existence,  eternal  and  immutable,  of 
which  he  has  once  had  a  vision,  is  really  the  distant  progenitor 
of  the  sage  of  Stoicism,  who  cuts  himself  off  from  the  external 
objects  of  desire,  to  find  within  a  higher  law,  and  the  peace 
which  springs  from  a  life  in  harmony  with  the  Reason  of  the 
world. 

The  ancient  schools,  if  they  maintained  a  formal  individu- 
ality even  to.  the  days  of  Justinian,*  had  worked  themselves 
out.  A  host  of  scholarchs,  from  all  the  cities  of  the  Greek 
East,  failed  to  break  fr^sh  ground,  and  were  content  to  guard 
the  most  precious  or  Uie  least  vulnerable  parts  of  an  ancient 
tradition.  Moreover,  the  scrutiny  of  the  long  course  of  specu- 
lation, issuing  in  such  various  conclusions,  with  no  criterion 
to  decide  between  their  claims,  gave  birth  to  a  scepticisni 
which  sheltered  itself  even  under  the  great  name  of  the 
Academy.  And  as  the  faith  iu  the  truth  of  systems  dwindled, 
the  marks  of  demarcation  between  them  &ded ;  men  were  less 
inclined  to  dogmatise,  and  began  to  select  and  combine 
elements  from  long  discordant  schools.  In  this  movement  the 
eclectic  and  the  sceptic  had  very  much  the  same  object  in  view 
— the  support  and  culture  of  the  individual  moral  life,*  The 
sceptic  sought  his  ideal  iu  restrained  suspense  of  judgment 
and  in  moral  cabn.  The  eclectic,  without  regard  to  speculative 
consistency,  and  with  only  a  secondary  interest  in  speculation, 
sought  for  doctrines  bom.  any  quarter  which  provided  a  basis 
for  the  moral  life,  and,  in  the  conflict  of  systems  on  the  deeper 
questions,  would  fall  back,  like  Cicero,  on  intuition  and  the 
consent  of  consciousness.'  Creative  power  in  philosophy  was 
no  more.     Speculative  curiosity,  as  pictured  in  the  Phatdo  or 

■  Sae Lvo.  Sun.  o.  S,  attrrinLimu  it  Apoll.  T.  i.  7,  SS.     *  Zallar,  iiL  1, 1<. 

pamKhn  itvtt^ofi  nt  o6  ia6\ii  mri  *  lb.  4S8-6 ;  Ubtrmg,  Sitt.  </  mi. 

■t4niTt!i^\oai^,STuiKiili\iyii>,KTK  I.  220;  Oia.  De  ttai.  Dear.  L  o.  17;  D* 

or.  (Vitol.  it.  JtU.  0.  S ;   PhilMta-.  Fin.  L  c  9. 
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the  Thm^itim,  had  loet  its  keeonees.  The  imperions  craving 
was  for  some  guide  of  life,  some  medioioe  for  the  deeply-felt 
moladiee  of  the  soul. 
#nte  extinction  of  the  free  civic  life  of  Greece,  the  conquests  ^ 
(ttMaeedon,  the  foundation  of  the  world-wide  empire  of  Some, 
had  wrought  a  momentous  moral  change.  In  the  old  city- 
state,  religion,  morals,  and  political  duty  were  linked  in  a 
gracious  nnity  and  harmon^  The  citizen  drew  moral  support 
and  inspiration  from  ancestral  laws  and  institutions  clothed 
with  almost  divine  authority.  Even  Plato  does  not  break 
away  from  the  old  trammels,  but  requires  the  elders  of  his 
Utopia  as  a  duty,  after  they  have  seen  the  vision  of  Ood, 
to  descend  ^ain  to  the  ordinary  tasks  of  governments  t  Snt 
when  the  corporate  life  which  supplied  such  vivid  intents 
and  moral  support  was  wrecked,  the  individual  was  thrown 
back  upon  himsel£  Morals  were  finally  separated  from 
politics.  Henceforth  the  great  problem  of  philosophy  was 
how  to  make  character  self-sufficing  and  independent ;  how  to 
find  the  beatitude  of  man  in  the  autonomous  will,  fenced 
against  all  assaults  of  chance  and  cbang&jl  At  the  same 
time,  the  foundation  of  great  monarchies,  MacedoDian  or  Soman, 
embracing  many  tribes  and  races  and  submeiging  old  civic  or 
national  barriers,  brought  into  clearer  light  the  idea  of  a  uni- 
versal commonwealth,  and  placed  morals  on  the  broad  founda- 
tion of  a  common  human  nature  and  univetsal  brotherhood. 
The  mundane  city  of  old  days,  which  absorbed,  perhaps  too 
completely,  the  moral  life  and  conscience  of  her  sons,  has 
vanished  for  ever.  And  in  its  place  and  over  its  ruins  baa 
risen  an  all-embracing  power  which  seems  to  have  all  the 
sweep  of  an  impersonal  force  of  nature,  though  it  is  sometimes 
impelled  by  one  wild,  lawless  vrilL  If,  in  return  for  the  loss 
of  civic  freedom,  ambitious  and  patriotic  energy,  or  pride  of 
civic  life,  it  has  given  to  its  subjects  a  marvellous  peace  and 
order  and  culture,  have  not  the  mass  of  men  become  grosser 
and  more  materialised  ?  If  there  is  greater  material  well- 
being  and  better  administration,  have  not  the  moral  tone  and 
ideal,  in  the  lack  of  stimulus,  been  lowered  ?  Has  not  vice 
become  more  shameless,  and  the  greed  for  all  things  pleasant 
grown  harder  and  more  cruel  ?      Are  not  the  mass  of  men 

'  Bungll,  .Sblool  ^  Flalo,  p.  364  ;  ZoUsr,  iiL  1  ;  p.  8,  >. 
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hopoleaslj  and  wearily  wandering  in  a  tangled  maze  without 
a  clue  ? ' 

With  such  questioningB  ringing  in  his  inner  ear,  the  ntan 
with  tfiSDa  lingering  instinct  of  goodness  might  well  cmve, 
befond  anythii^  else,  for  an  inner  law  of  life  which  should 
bring  order  into  the  chaoe  of  faia  conduct  and  desires.*  And 
philosophy,  having  in  magnificent  effort  Culed  to  scale  tlte 
viiflin  heights,  fell  back  on  conduct,  which  seemed  then,  even 
more  than  to  a  lost  teacher  of  our  youth,  "  three-fourths  of 
life."  The  great  science  which,  in  the  glory  and  firesh  yigoor 
of  the  Hellenic  prime,  asjnred  to  embrace  all  existence  and  all 
knowledge,  to  penetrate  the  secret  of  the  universe  and  Qod, 
by  general  consent  narrowed  its  efibrts  to  relieve  the  stmgglea 
of  tiiis  tiaosient  life  set  "  between  two  eternities."  Tbe 
human  spirit,  weary  of  tbe  fruitless  quest  of  an  ever-vanishing 
ideal  of  knowledge,  took  up  the  humbler  taak  of  solving  tbe 
evei-recurrii^  problem  of  human  happiness  and  conduct 
Henceforth,  in  spite  of  traditional  dialectic  discordance,  all  Hba 
schools.  Stoic  or  Epicurean,  Sceptic  or  Eclectic,  are  seeking  few 
the  secret  of  inner  peace,  and  are  singularly  unanimous  in  thor 
report  of  the  discovery.'  The  inner  life  of  the  spirit  become* 
all  in  all.  Speculation  and  political  activity  are  equally  on- 
inqKtrtant  to  the  true  life  of  the  souL  Calm  equipoise  of  the 
inner  nature,  undisturbed  by  the  changes  of  fortunes  or  the 
solicitations  of  desire,  is  the  ideal  of  all,  under  whatever  ditEer^ 
ence  of  phrase.  What  has  he  to  do  with  any  single  state  who 
realises  his  citizenship  in  the  great  commonwealth  of  man  ?  rif 
the  secret  of  peace  cannot  be  won  by  launching  in  adventuroaa 
thought  into  the  Infinite,  perchance  it  may  be  found  in  discipline 
of  the  i«belliouB  will.  Philosophy,  then,  must  become  tbe  guide 
of  life,  the  healer  of  spiritual  maladies.*  It  most  teach  the 
whc^  duty  of  man,  to  the  gods,  to  the  state,  to  parents  and 
elders,  to  women  and  to  slaves.  It  must  attempt  the  harder 
task  of  bringing  some  principle  of  order  iato  the  turmoil  of 

■  On   peuimiani    in    tiie    reign    of  *  Zeller,  iiL  1,  w.  12,  li ;  cT.  Baiu, 

AugtuCtu,  V.  Boiasier,  Sd.  Ann.  i  p.  Ch.  SUl.  i.  p.  14  (Tr.). 
241.     Of.  a«ii.  D»  lTa,ii.i;  Dt  Bm. 

i,  10 ;  Ad  Mam.  20,  22  ;   Tu.  Siat.  ii.  *  Cic  Tujc  iii.  3,  eat  profecto  aniiDi 

17 ;  Petroo.  S8.  medioina   pbilosopliU ;    Sen.   Sf.  22, 

>  Ot.  Epiot  iii.  13,  tf  9, 10,  wliera  the  vena  tangenda  ttlt ;  Ep.  H  ;  Bpu^  ifi. 

oontrut  DetwMU  the  "p«x  Bomaiim"  23,  %  SO,  laTptUr  im  rt  reC^Wi^ou 

and  inaial  uumt  is  dravD.  d^oXfiw. 
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emotion  and  passion :  it  uu8t  teach  us,  amid  the  keen  ckiioB 
of  competing  objects  of  desire,  to  distiDgnisb  the  true  from  the 
&)se,  the  permanent  from  the  fleeting. 

The  moral  reformer  cannot  indeed  dispense  with  theory  and 
a  ground  of  general  principlee,^  hot  he  will  not  forget  that  hia 
main  business  is  to  impart  the  art  vivendi ;  he  will  be  more  oc- 
capied  with  rules  which  may  be  immediately  applied  in  practioe, 
than  with  ihe  theory  of  morals.  A  profound  acquaintance  with 
the  pathology  of  the  aonl,  minute  study  of  the  weaknesses  of 
character,  long  experience  of  the  devices  for  connteractang 
them,  will  be  worth  far  more  than  an  encyclopfedic  knowledge 
of  centuries  of  speculatioD.*  He  will  not  undervalue  the  moral 
discourse,  with  the  practical  object  of  turning  souls  &om  their 
evil  ways ;  but  he  has  only  contempt  for  the  rhetoric  of  the 
class-room  which  desecrates  solemn  themes  by  the  vauitiee  of 
I^intse-making.'  The  best  and  most  fruitful  work  of  practical 
philosophy  is  done  by  private  counsel,  adapted  to  the  special 
needs  of  the  spiritual  patient.  He  must  be  encouraged  to 
make  a  fiill  confession  of  the  diseases  of  his  eouL*  He  must 
be  trained  in  daily  self-examination,  to  observe  any  eigna  of 
moral  growth  or  of  backsliding.  He  must  be  checked  when 
over  confident,  and  cheered  in  discouragement  He  must  have 
his  enthusiasm  kindled  by  appropriate  examples  of  those  who 
have  trodden  the  same  path  and  reached  the  heights.  ** 

Hiis  serioos  aim  of  philosophy  commended  itself  to  the 
intensely  practical  and  strenuous  spirit  of  the  Bomans.  And 
altboi^h  there  were  plenty  of  showy  lecturers  or  preachers  in 
tile  first  century  who  could  draw  fashionable  audiences,  the 
private  philosophic  director  was  a  fiur  more  real  power.  The 
triumph  of  Aemilius  Paulus  brought  numbers  of  Greek  exiles 
to  Italy,  many  of  whom  found  a  home  as  teachers  in  Roman 
families.*  ~  Panaetins,  who  revolutionised  Stoicism,  and  made 
it  a  working  system,  profoundly  influenced  the  circle  of  Scipio 
Aamilianus,  in  whose  house  he  lived.  Great  generals  and 
leaders  of  the  last  age  of  the  Republic,  a  Lucullns  or  a  Fompey, 
often  carried  philosophers  in  their  tzain.     From  Augustus  to 

'  Sen.  Ep.  B4,  9  5,  8  22.  ■  Pint.  De  Lib.  Ed.  c  U. 

^-  "'  '  ^-  Pint  jttrnil.  F.  e.   n.  ;  Plin.  E.  If. 

'  ?bit.Z>aSMLBat.Atid.c8;S^.  my.  135;  Polyb.  ii*ii.  10.     But  of. 

Hi-  as,  1 23.  iUbttty   on   Z«Iler'a   view,   in    Ortti 

*  Plot  Dt  RccL  Bat.  Aud.  c  12.  JForld  nnder  Roman  Sway,  p.  <7. 
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Elagabalos  we  hear  of  their  preeence  at  the  imperial  court. 
The  wife  of  Augustus  sought  couaolation  on  the  death  of  Dnisus 
trom  Areus,  her  husband's  philosophic  director.^  Many  of  these 
men  indeed  did  not  take  their  profession  very  seriously,  and  in 
too  many  cases  they  were  mere  flatterers  and  parasites  whom  the 
rich  patron  hired  from  oatentatioo  and  treated  with  contumely* 
Both  Nero  and  Hadrian  used  to  amuse  themaelves  with  the 
quarrels  and  vanity  of  their  philosophers*  But  in  the  terror 
of  the  Claudian  Caesars,  the  Stoic  director  is  often  seen  perform- 
ing his  proper  part,  ilulius  Canua,  when  ordered  to  executioa 
by  Caligula,  had  bis  philosopher  by  his  side,  with  whom  he  dis- 
cussed till  the  last  fatal  moment  the  future  of  the  souL*  The 
officer  who  brought  the  sentence  of  death  to  Thrasea  found  him 
absorbed  in  conversation  with  the  Cynic  Demetrius  on  the 
mystery  which  the  lanoet  was  in  a  few  moments  to  resolve.' 

Of  this  great  movement  to  cultivate  a  moral  life  in  pagaoiam 
L.  Annaeos  Seneca  was  not  the  least  illustrious  representative. 
Musoniua,  his  younger  contemporary,  and  Epiotetos,  the  pupil 
of  Musonius,  were  eng^ed  in  the  same  cure  of  souls,  and 
teught  practically  the  same  philosophic  gospel.  They  equally 
paid  but  slight  attention  to  the  logic  and  physics  of  the  older 
schools."  Virtue,  to  all  of  them,  is  the  one  great  end  of  philo- 
sophic effort.  They  were  all  de«ply  impressed  by  the  spiritual 
wante  of  the  time,^  and  they  all  felt  that  men  needed  not 
subtleties  of  disquisition  or  rhetorical  display,  but  direct,  personal 
teaching  which  appealed  to  the  conscience.  To  all  of  them 
the  philosopher  is  a  physician  of  souls.  Musonius  and  Epic- 
tetns  were  probably  loftier  and  more  blameless  characters  than 
Seneca,  Epictetns  especially,  from  the  range  and  simple 
attractiveness  of  his  teaching,  might  seem  to  many  a  better  re- 
presentative of  the  philosophic  director  than  Seneca.  Seneca, 
as  the  wealthy  ministor  of  Nero,  excites  a  repugnance  in  some 
minds,  which  prevents  them  doing  justice  to  his  unquestion- 
able power  and  fascination.     His  apparent  inconsistency  has 

1  Sea.  Ad  Mare.  4.  *  Tw.  Ann.  zvL  31. 

*  Loo.  De  Merc  Cond.  2,  1,  26.  *  Zaller,  iii  1,  6SS,  eftS. 

*  Tm.  Ann.  liv.  18,  etum  sapientue  t  Epiot.  iii,  23,  9S  2*-Bi  ;  L  4,  S  >> 
doctoribus  tempna  iniportieb«C  poM  ^j^  ^^j,_  ^  j,'  aJroC  Sipmrmt 
•pnlas.  ntqne  contnri*  »dMVBniiitiam  Xp&nwror  irar«.yrii<rtta.  Ed,  ri,  rvti 
di*»rdi«  fniBrttar  ;  Spart.  Hadr.  16.  9,^6,,  xpoKdrrta   b«p«wi.    IW«»  »p* 

*  S«n.  De  Tran^.  zir.  §  7.  jcnintr  ; 
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condemned  him  in  the  eyes  of  an  age  which  profeases  to  believe 
in  the  teaching  of  the  Mount,  and  idolises  grandiose  wealth 
and  power.  His  rhetoric  oGfends  a  taste  that  can  tolerate  and 
applaud  verbose  banalities,  with  little  tiace  of  redeeming  arL 
He  cannot  alwaj's  win  the  hearing  accorded  to  the  repentant 
sinner,  whose  dark  experience  may  make  his  mess^e  more 
real  and  pnngent.  The  historian,  however,  must  put  aside 
Hsisea  rather  phsrisaic  prejudices,  and  give  Seneca  the  position 
as  a  moral  teacher  which  his  writings  have  won  in  ages  not 
lees  earnest  than  outs.  Nor  need  we  fear  to  recc^nise  a  power 
which  led  the  early  Fathers  to  trace  the  spiritual  vision  of 
Seneca  to  an  intercourse  with  S.  Paul,^  supported  by  a  feigned 
correspondence  which  imposed  on  3.  Augustine  and  S.  Jerome.' 
The  man  who  approaches*  Seneca  thinking  only  of  scandals 
gleaned  from  Tacitus  and  Dion  Cassius,'  and  frozen  by  a  criticism 
which  cannot  feel  the  power  of  genius,  spiritual  imagination,  and 
a  profound  moral  experience,  behind  a  rhetoric  sometimes  forced 
and  extravagant,  had  better  leave  him  alone.  The  Christianity 
of  the  twentieth  century  might  well  hail  with  delight  the 
advent  of  such  a  preacher,  and  would  certainly  foi^t  all  the 
accusations  of  prurient  gossip  in  the  accession  of  an  immense 
and  &scinating  spiritual  force.  The  man  with  any  historical 
imagination  must  be  struck  with  amazement  that  such  spiritual 
detachment,  such  lofty  moral  ideals,  so  pure  an  enthusiasm  for 
the  salvation  of  souls,  should  emei^  from  a  palace  reeking 
with  all  the  crimes  of  the  haunted  races  of  Greek  I^end. 
That  the  courtier  of  the  reigns  of  Caligula  and  Claudius,  the 
tutor  and  minister  of  Nero,  should  not  have  escaped  some 
stains  may  be  probable :  that  such  a  man  should  have  composed 
the  Letters  and  the  Ih  Ira,  of  Seneca  is  almost  a  miracla  Yet 
the  glow  of  earnestness  and  conviction,  the  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  last  secrets  of  guil^  souls,  may  well  have  been  the 
reward  of  such  an  ordeaL 

Seneca's  career,  given  a  latent  fund  of  moral  entbuaiasm, 
was  really  a  splendid  preparation  for  his  mission,  as  an  analyst 
of  a  corrupt  society  and  a  guide  to  moral  reform.     He  lived 


_ jt  about  Saneo*  ii  colUoted 

in  D.  Cua.  ei.  ID.     But  cf.  the  attack 
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throngli  ^aa  gloomiaat  years  of  the  imperial  tyiumy ;  he  had 
been  Id  the  thick  of  ItB  intiignes,  and  privy  to  its  d&rkest 
secies;  he  had  enjoyed  ita  &voiir,  and  knew  the  perils  of 
ito  jealoosy  and  suspicion.  He  came  as  an  in&nt  &om 
Cordova  to  Borne  in  the  last  years  ctf  Augustas.'  In  spite  of 
weak  healtli,  he  was  an  ardent  etudent  of  all  the  science  and 
philosophy  of  the  time,  and  he  fell  onder  the  influence  of 
Sc^n,  a  member  of  the  Sextian  School,  which  comUned  a 
rigorous  Stoicifflu  with  Pythagorean  rules  of  life.'  As  a  young 
advocate  and  prosperous  official,  he  passed  unharmed  liiron^ 
the  terror  and  ghastly  rumooia  of  the  doeii^  years  of  Tiberius.' 
His  eloquence  in  the  Senate  excited  the  jealousy  of  Caligola, 
and  he  narrowly  escaped  the  penalty/  la  the  reign  <^  Claudius 
he  must  have  been  one  of  the  inner  circle  of  the  court,  for  his 
baniahment,  at  the  instance  of  Measalina,  for  eight  years  to 
Corsica  was  the  penalty  of  a  supposed  intrigue  with  Julia,  the 
niece  of  the  emperor.'  Seneca  knew  how  to  bend  to  the  storm, 
and,  by  the  influence  of  Agrippina,  be  was  recalled  to  be  the 
tuttn*  of  t^e  yotmg  Nero,  and  on  his  accession  four  years  after* 
wards,  became  his  first  minister  by  the  side  of  Bumia.^  The 
&moas  quinguenaiuta,  an  oasis  in  the  desert  of  despotism,  was 
probably  the  happiest  period  of  Seneca's  life.  In  spite  of  some 
misgivings,  the  dream  of  an  earthly  Providence,  as  merciful  as  it 
was  strong,  seemed  to  be  realised/  But  it  was,  after  all,  a  giddy 
and  anxious  elevation,  and  the  influence  of  Seneca  was  only 
maintained  by  politic  concessions,  and  was  constantly  threatened 
by  the  daemonic  ambition  of  Agrippina^  And  Seneca  had 
enemies  Uke  P.  Suillius,  jealous  of  hia  power  and  his  millions, 
and  eagerly  pointing  to  the  hypocrisy  of  the  Stoic  preacher^ 
whom  gossip  branded  as  an  adulterer  and  a  usurer."  The 
death  of  Burrus  gave  the  last  shock  to  his  power."*  Hia 
enemies  poured  in  to  the  assault.  The  emperor  had  long 
wished  to  shake  off  the  incubus  of  a  superior  spirit ;  and  the 

'  8«ii.  Ad  Helv.  zii.  g  2.  *  D.  Casa.  61.  4  ;  Tmc.  Aim.  zili.  2. 

»  Sml  J%..  108,  9S  18-17.  Dion  so^ert*  an  intrigue  with  Agrip- 

vl^L^'^L^     He   »b«doned  '"?^a^';ft(W  L  B,  8. 

»et"'?^'^°""'°''""™'=^'"^  .^-  voluputibu^con^' retina,... 

'  D.  Cm.  69.  19.  *  jj.  ^ii.  43  ;  d.  Osn.  Bl.  10. 

■  i£.  60.  8  ;  ei.  10 ;  T»o.  Ami.  liii.  '•  T»c.   Ann.  xir,   62,   mora    Bturi 

42,  idiol.  Jut.  v.  109,  infregit  8«uec*e  poteutiam,  etc 
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lidies,  the  pointed  eloquence,  and  more  pointed  aarcasma,  the 
gaidens  and  villas  and  lordly  state  of  the  great  minister.  Bug< 
gested  a  possible  aspirant  to  the  phndpate.  Seneca  anted  on 
his  principles  and  offered  to  give  up  everytbii^.'  Bat  his 
tortoie  iraB  to  be  prolonged,  and  his  doom  defeired  for  aboat 
two  years.  His  release  came  in  the  fierce  vengeance  for  the 
Pisonian  conspiracy.' 

Seneca  vaa  an  ideal  director  for  the  upper  claas  oF  such  an 
age.  He  had  risen  to  the  highest  office  in  a  world-wide 
Dxnnrchy,  and  he  had  spent  years  in  hourly  fear  of  death. 
He  bad  enjoyed  the  society  of  the  moet  brilliant  circles,  and 
ezduDged  ep^prams  and  repartees  with  the  best ;  he  bad  also 
mn  them  steeped  in  del»nchery  and  treachery,  and  terror- 
atricken  in  base  complianca  He  had  witnessed  their  fontaatic 
efforts  of  luxury  and  self-indulgence,  and  heard  the  tale  tA 
wearied  eensnalism  and  disordered  ambition  and  ineffectaal 
lives.'  His  disciples  were  drawn,  if  not  from  the  noblest  class, 
at  any  rate  from  t^e  claas  which  had  felt  the  disilluaionment 
of  wealth  and  fashion  and  power.  And  the  vicissitades  in  his 
own  &te  and  character  made  him  a  powerful  and  sympathetic 
adviser.  He  had  long  to  endure  the  torturing  contiaat  of 
splendid  rank  and  wealth,  with  the  brooding  terror  of  a  doom 
which  might  sweep  down  at  any  moment  He  was  also  tortured 
by  other  contrasts,  some  drawn  by  the  fierceness  of  anvioos 
hatred,  others  perhaps  acknowledged  by  conscience.  Steeped  in 
the  doctrines  of  Chiysippns  and  Pythagoras,  he  had  subdued 
the  ebullient  passions  <^  youth  by  a  more  than  monastic  aaceti- 
cism.^  He  had  passionately  adopted  an  ethical  creed  which 
aimed  at  a  radical  reform  of  human  nature,  at  the  triumph  of 
coltivated  and  moralised  reason  and  social  sympathy  over  the 
brutal  materialism  and  selfishness  of  the  age.  He  had  pondered 
oo  its  doctrines  of  the  higher  life,  of  the  nothingneea  of  the 
things  of  sense,  on  death,  and  the  indwelling  God  asaistii^ 
the  struggling  soul,  on  the  final  happy  release  from  all  the 
sordid  misery  and  terror,  until  every  earthly  pleasure  and 
ambition  faded  away  in  the  presence  of  a  glorious  moral  ideaL' 
And  yet  this  pt^an  monk,  this  idealist,  who  would  liave  been 
at  home  with  S.  Jerome  or  Thomas  &  Kempis,  had  accumulated 
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a  vast  fortune,  and  lived  in  a  palace  which  excited  the  envy 
of  a  Nero.  He  waa  sospected  of  bavii^  been  the  lover  of  two 
princeflBes  of  t^e  imperial  honsa'  He  was  charged  with  having 
connived  at,  or  encouraged  the  ezcesBes  of  Nero,  and  even  of 
having  been  an  accomplice  in  die  murder  of  Agrippina,  or  its 
apoI(^iBt'  Some  of  these  rumours  are  probably  false,  the  work 
of  prurient  imaginations  in  the  most  abandoned  age  in  history. 
Yet  there  are  traces  in  Seneca's  writings  that  he  had  not 
passed  uuacathed  through  the  terrible  ordeal  to  which  character 
was  exposed  in  that  age.  There  are  pictures  of  voluptuous 
ease  and  jaded  satiety  which  may  be  the  work  of  a  keen  sym- 
pathetic observation,  but  which  may  also  be  the  expression  of 
repentant  memoiy.'  In  any  case,  he  had  sounded  the  very 
depths  of  the  moral  abysses  of  bis  time.  He  had  no  illusions 
about  the  actual  condition  of  human  nature.  The  mass  of 
men,  all  but  a  few  naturally  saintly  souls,  were  abandoned  to 
lust  or  greed  or  selfish  ambition.  Human  life  was  an  obscene 
and  cruel  struggle  of  wild  beasts  for  the  doles  flung  by  fortune 
into  the  arena.*  The  peace  and  happiness  of  the  early  Eden 
have  departed  for  ever,  leaving  men  to  the  restlessness  of 
exhausted  appetite,  or  to  the  half-repentant  sense  of  impotent 
lives,  spent  in  pursuing  the  phantoms  of  imaginary  pleasure, 
with  broken  glimpses  now  and  then  of  a  world  for  ever  lost.' 
With  such  a  scene  about  him  in  his  declining  years,  whatever 
his  own  practice  may  have  been,  Seneca  came  to  feel  an 
evai^eljatic  passion,  almost  approaching  S.  Paul's,  to  open  to 
these  sick  perishing  souls  the  vision  of  a  higher  life  Uiiough 
the  practical  discipline  of  philosophy. 
"*  The  tendency  to  r^ard  the  true  fonotion  of  philosophy  aa 
purely  ethical,  reforming,  guiding  and  sustaining  character  and 
condnct,  finds  its  most  emphatic  expression  in  Seneca.  He  is 
fior  more  a  preacher,  a  spiritual  director,  than  a  thinker,  and  he 
would  have  proudly  owned  it.  His  behest,  nay,  one  may 
almost  say  his  only  aim,  is,  in  our  modem  phrase,  to  which 
his  own  sometimes  approaches,  to  save  souls.      Philosophy 
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in  its  highest  and  beat  sense  is  not  the  puieoit  of  knowledge 
for  its  own  sake,  nor  the  disinterested  pUj  of  intellect, 
i^i;ardless  of  inteUectusI  consequences,  as  in  a  Platonic 
dialc^e.'  It  is  pre-eminently  the  ecience  oi  the  art  of  right 
living,  that  is  of  a  life  conformed  to  right  reason.^  Its  great 
end  is  the  prodnction  of  the  sapitTts,  the  man  who  sees,  in 
the  light  of  £teinal  Beason,  the  tme  proportions  of  things, 
whose  affections  have  been  trained  to  obey  the  higher  lav, 
whose  will  has  hardened  into  an  unswerving  conformity  to  it, 
in  all  the  difBculties  of  conduct*  And  the  true  philosopher 
is  DC  longer  the  cold,  detached  student  of  intellectual  prohlema, 
far  removed  from  the  struggles  and  the  miseries  of  human 
life.  He  has  become  the  generis  kv/mani  paedagogut^  the 
schoolmaster  to  bring  men  to  the  Ideal  Man.  In  comparison 
with  that  mission,  all  \he  sublimity  or  subtlety  of  the  great 
masteie  of  dialectic  becomes  mere  contemptible  trifling,  as  if  a 
man  should  lose  himself  in  some  game,  or  in  the  rapture  of 
aweet  music,  with  a  great  confli^ration  raging  before  his  eyes. 
In  the  universal  moral  shipwreck,  how  can  one  toy  with  these 
old  world  trifles,  while  the  perishing  are  stretching  out  their 
hands  for  help  ?'  Not  that  Seneca  despises  the  inherittuice  of 
ancient  wisdom,  so  far  as  it  has  any  gospel  for  humanity.*  He 
will  accept  good  moral  teachii^  from  any  quarter,  from  Plato 
or  Epicurus,  as  readily  as  &om  Chrydppus  or  Fanaetius.^  He 
is  ready  to  give  almoet  divine  honours  to  the  great  teacheis 
of  the  human  race.  But  he  also  feels  that  no  moral  teaching 
can  be  final.  After  a  thousand  ^es,  there  will  still  be  room 
for  making  some  addition  to  the  message  of  the  past.  There 
will  always  be  a  need  for  fresh  adjustments  and  applications 
of  the  remedies  which  past  wisdom  has  handed  down.' 

It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  Seneca  has  almost  a  con- 
tempt for  the  so-called  liberal  studies  of  his  day."  There  is  only 
one  truly  liberal  study,  that  which  aims  at  liberating  the  will 
from  the  bondage  of  desire.     Granted  that  it  is  necessary  as  a 
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mental  discipline  to  aubmit  to  the  grammarian  in  yonth ;  yet 
experience  ahowa  that  this  training  does  nothing  to  form  the 
virtuous  character.'  Who  can  respect  a  man  who  wastes  hn 
matuie  years,  like  Didymus,  io  inquiries  as  to  the  lelatiTe 
ages  of  Hecuba  or  Helen,  or  the  name  of  the  mother  of  .^Eneas, 
or  the  character  of  Anacreon  or  Sappho  ?  *  The  man  of  serious 
purpose  will  rather  try  to  forget  these  trifles  than  continue 
the  study  of  them.  And  Seneca  treats  in  the  same  fashion  the 
hair-sphtting  and  verbal  sabtleties  of  some  of  the  older  Stoics. 
He  acquiesces  indeed,  in  their  threefold  division  of  Fhiloaophy 
into  Lc^c,  Physics,  and  £thics ;  but  for  the  first  department 
he  seems  to  have  but  scant  respect,  though  once  or  twice  be 
amusee  his  pupil  Lucilios  by  a  disquisition  on  Genus  and 
Species,  or  the  Platonic  and  Aristotelian  "Causes,"  in  the 
style  of  the  Stoic  scholasticism.'  Seneca  was  writing  for 
posterity ;  be  has  bis  intellectual  vanity ;  and  he  probably 
wished  to  show  that,  while  he  set  but  little  store  by  such 
studies,  this  was  not  due  to  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  them. 
It  is  because  life  is  too  short,  and  its  great  problems  are  too 
urgent,  to  permit  a  serious  man  to  spend  his  precious  years  in 
fmitlesB  intellectual  play.  He  calls  on  Lucilius  to  leave  such 
barren  subtleties,  which  brii^  the  greatest  of  all  themes  down 
to  the  level  of  intellectual  jugglery.* 

For  the  department  of  Physics  Seneca  has  much  more 
respect,  and  he  evidently  devoted  much  attention  to  it.  We 
have  traces  of  some  lost  works  of  bis  on  scientific  subjects,  and 
there  is  still  extant  a  treatise  in  seven  books  on  Natwrol 
QuetHtma,  which  became  a  handbook  of  science  in  the  Middle 
Ages."  It  deals  with  such  subjects  as  we  meet  with  in  the 
poem  of  Lucretius,  thunder  and  lightning,  winds  and  earth- 
qoakee,  and  rising  and  failing  springs.  But  it  has  perhaps 
less  of  the  scientific  spirit  than  Lucretius,  according  to  our 
modern  standards.  We  have  abundant  reference  to  old 
physical  authorities,  to  Thales,  Anaximenes,  Anaxim&nder, 
Dittoes  of  Apollonia,  to  Caecina  and  Attalus.  But 
the   conception    of  any    scientific  method   beyond    more   or 
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less  ingeniouB  hypotheeiB,  or  of  any  scientific  verificatioii  of 
hypothesis,  is  utterly  abeeot  This  is  of  course  a  general 
characteristic  <^  most  of  the  scientific  effort  of  antiqnity.  The 
tmth  is  that,  although  Seneca  probably  had  some  interest  in 
natnial  phenomena,  he  had  a  &r  more  profound  interest  in 
homan  nature  and  human  destiny.  The  older  Stoics,  with  some 
Tiuriatiims,  subordinated  Physics  to  Ethics,  as  of  inferior  and 
only  sabeidiary  importaQce.'  Seneca  carries  this  subordination 
almost  to  extremes,  although  he  also  is  sometimes  inconsistent.* 
He  thinks  it  significant  that  while  the  World-Spirit  has  hidden 
gtdd,  the  great  tempter  and  corrupter,  hr  beneath  our  feet,  it 
has  disi^yed,  in  mysterious  yet  pompous  splendour,  in  the 
azure  canopy  above  us,  the  heavenly  orbs  which  are  popularly 
believed  to  control  our  destiny  in  the  material  aense,  and  which 
may  really  govern  it,  by  raising  our  minds  to  the  contemplation 
of  an  infinite  mystery  and  a  marvellous  order.'  To  Seneca,  as 
to  EJmt,  there  seeius  a  mystic  tie  between  the  starry  heavens 
above  and  the  moral  law  within.  In  the  proline  to  the  Naht/rei 
Qatttiona,  indeed,  carried  away  for  the  moment  by  the  grandeur 
of  his  theme,  Seneca  seems  to  exalt  the  contemplation  of  the 
infinite  distances  and  mysterious  depths  and  majestic  order  of 
the  stellar  world  far  above  the  moral  struggles  of  our  mundane 
life.  The  earth  shrinks  to  a  mere  point  in  infinitude,  an 
ant-hill  where  the  human  insects  mark  out  their  LiUiputiaD 
territories  and  make  their  warn  and  voyages  for  their  lifetime 
<^  an  hour.*  This,  however,  is  rather  a  piece  of  rhetoric  than  a 
carefol  statement  of  Seneca's  real  view.  In  the  Letters,  again 
and  again,  we  are  told  that  virtue  is  the  one  important  thing, 
that  the  conquest  of  passion  raises  man  to  be  equal  to  God," 
and  that  in  the  release  of  the  rational  or  divine  part  of  us 
from  bond^e  to  the  fiesh,  man  recovers  a  lost  liberty,  a 
[HrimeTal  dignity.  But  in  this  struggle  the  spirit  may  re- 
tteah  and  elevate  itself  by  looking  up  to  the  divine  wotld 
from  which  it  draws  its  origin,  and  to  which  it  may,  perchance, 
return.     To  Seneca's  mind  the  so-called  physics  reaUy  involve 
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theology  and  inetaptiyBic&  la  the  contemplation  of  the  vast- 
nesB  of  the  material  univeTse,  the  mind  may  be  aroused  to 
the  uTgenoj  and  interest  of  the  great  questions  touching  God, 
Hia  relation  to  fate,  to  the  world,  and  man.^  The  scientific  in- 
terest in  Seneca  ia  evidently  not  the  strongest.  There  are  still 
indeed  the  echoes  of  the  old  philosophies  which  sought  man's 
true  greatness  and  final  beatitude  in  the  clear  vision  of  abstract 
truth.  But  Seneca  is  travelling  rapidly  on  the  way  which 
leads  to  another  vision  of  the  celestial  city,  in  which  emotion, 
the  passionate  yearning  for  holiness  as  well  as  truth,  blends 
with  and  tends  to  overpower  the  ideal  of  a  passionless  eternity 
of  intellectual  iutuition.  In  Seneca's  rapturous  outburst  on 
the  gate  of  deliverance  opened  by  death,  maMng  allowance  for 
difference  of  associations  and  beliefs,  there  is  surely  a  strange 
note  of  kindred  sympathy,  across  the  gulf  of  thirteen  centuries, 
with  Thomas  &  Kempis.^ 

The  Natural  Qaaiixmt  were,  as  be  tells  us,  the  work  of  his 
old  ^e.'  He  has  a  lofty  conception  of  his  task,  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject  to  the  right  culture  of  the  spirit,  and 
he  summons  up  all  bis  remaining  energy  to  do  it  ju8tic& 
But  the  work  foils  far  short,  in  interest  and  executive  skill, 
of  a  treatise  like  the  £>e  Bmefievu,  and  the  principle  of 
edification — omnibua  seruumibus  aliquid  saliUare  miteendwrn* 
— is  too  obtrusive,  and  sometimes  leads  to  incongruous  and 
almost  ludicrous  effects.  A  reference  to  the  mullet  launches 
him  on  a  discourse  on  luxury.'  A  discourse  on  mirrors  would 
hardly  seem  to  lend  itself  to  moralising.  Yet  the  invention 
fomishes  to  Seneca  impressive  lessons  on  self-knowledge,  and 
a  chance  of  glorifying  the  simple  ^  when  the  unkempt 
daughter  of  a  Scipio,  wbo  received  her  scanty  dowry  in 
uncoined  metal,  had  never  bad  her  vanity  aroused  by  the 
reflected  im^e  of  her  charms."     The   subject   of  lightnii^ 
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futtnrally  gives  occasion  to  a  homily  against  the  feai  of  death.' 
A  prologue,  on  the  conflict  to  be  WBged  with  passion  and 
luiury  and  chance  and  change,  winds  ap  abruptly  with  the 
invitation — juoeramiis  irgo  de  aqwU  .  .  .  qua  ratione  Jiant?  The 
inveotigation  closes  with  an  imaginative  description  of  the 
great  cataclysm  which  ia  destined  to  overwhelm  in  ruin  die 
present  order.  The  earthquakes  in  Campania  in  66  a-d. 
naturally  furnish  many  moral  lessons,'  The  closing  passage  of 
the  Ifatwnd  Qwttiotu  is  perhaps  the  best,  and  the  most  worthy 
of  Seneca.  In  all  these  inquiries,  he  says,  into  the  secrets  of 
nature,  we  should  proceed  with  reverent  caution  and  self- 
distrust,  as  men  veil  their  faces  and  bend  in  humbleness  before 
a  sacrifice.*  How  many  an  orb,  moving  in  the  depths  of  space, 
has  never  yet  risen  apon  the  eyes  of  man."  The  Great  Author 
Himself  is  only  dimly  visible  to  the  inner  eje,  and  there  are 
vast  r^ons  of  His  universe  which  are  still  beyond  our  ken, 
which  dazzle  us  by  their  eSiilgence,  or  elude  our  gross  senses 
by  their  subtle  secrecy.  We  are  halting  on  the  threshold  of 
the  great  mysteries.  There  are  many  things  destined  to  be 
revealed  to  far-distant  ages,  when  our  memory  shall  have 
passed  away,*  of  which  our  time  does  not  deserve  the  revelation. 
Our  energies  are  epent  in  discovering  fresh  ingenuities  of 
luxury  and  monstrous  vice.  No  one  gives  a  thought  to 
philosophy ;  the  schools  of  ancient  wisdom  are  deserted  and 
left  without  a  head.'  It  is  in  this  spirit  that  Seneca  under- 
took his  mission  as  a  saviour  of  souls. 

Seneca,  in  the  epilogue  to  the  Naiviral  Questions,  remarks 
sarcastically  that,  as  all  human  progress  is  slow,  so,  even  with 
all  our  flSbrta  of  self-indulgence,  we  have  not  yet  reached  the 
finished  perfection  of  depravity;  we  are  still  making  discoveries 
in  vice.  In  another  passc^  he  maintains  that  his  own  age  is  so 
worse  than  others."  But  this  is  only  because  at  all  times  the  mass 
of  men  are  bad.  Such  pessimism  in  the  first  and  second  ceutahea 
was  a  prevalent  tone.  We  meet  it  alike  in  Perains,  Petronins, 
Martial,  and  Juvenal,  and  in  Seneca,  Tacitus,  Pliny,  Epictetus, 
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and  Uarcns  Aarelius,^  The  lage  for  wealth  and  loxniy,  the 
frenzy  of  vice  which  perverted  natural  health;  inarinpi^  and 
violated  the  last  retreats  of  iBodesty,  thfl~'<rombuution  of 
ostentation  and  meanness  in  social  life,  tlie  oiwaidice  and  the 
cruelty  which  are  twin  oE&pring  of  pampered  self-indnlgenoe, 
tiw  vanitj  of  culture  and  the  vaniahing  of  ideals,  the  vague 
restless  ennui,  hovering  between  satiety  and  passion,  between 
faint  glimpses  of  goodness  and  ignominious  failure,  between  fits 
of  ambition  and  eelf-abandoned  languor,  all  tiiese  and  more  bad 
come  under  the  eye  of  Seneca  as  an  observer  or  a  director  of 
souls.'  It  is  a  lost  world  that  he  has  before  him,  trying  fruit- 
less anodynes  for  ita  misery,  holding  out  its  hands  for  help  from 
any  quarter.'  The  consuming  earnestness  of  Seneca,  about  which, 
in  spite  of  his  rhetoric,  there  can  be  no  mistake,  and  his  endless 
iteration  are  the  measure  of  his  feeling  as  to  the  gravity  of  the 
i  case.  Seneca  is  the  earliest  and  most  powerful  apoetle  of  a 
great  moral  revival  His  studied  phrase,  his  epigrammatic 
point  seem  often  out  of  place ;  his  occasionally  tinsel  rhetoric 
Bometimes  offends  a  modem  taste.  We  often  misa  the  austere 
and  simple  seriousness  of  Epictetus,  the  cultivated  serenity  and 
the  calm  clear-sighted  resignation  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  Still  let 
us  admit  that  here  is  a  man,  with  all  his  moral  faults  which  he 
freely  confesses,  with  all  his  rhetoric  which  was  a  part  of 
his  very  nature,  who  felt  be  had  a  mission,  and  meant  to  fulfil 
it  with  all  the  resources  of  his  mind.  He  is  one  of  the 
few  heathen  moralists  who  warm  moral  teaching  with  the 
emotion  of  modem  religion,  and  touch  it  with  the  sadness 
and  the  yearning  which  spring  from  a  consciousness  of  man's 
infinite  capacities  and  his  actual  degradation ;  one  in  whose 
eyes  can  be  seen  the  amor  ulterums  ripae,  in  whose  teaching 
there  are  searching  precepts  which  go  to  the  roots  of  conduct, 
and  are  tme  for  all  ages  of  our  race.  He  adheres  formally  to 
the  lines  of  the  old  Stoic  system  in  his  moments  of  calm 
Ic^cal  consistency.  But  when  the  enthusiasm  of  humanity,  the 
passion  to  win  souls  to  goodness  and  moral  truth  is  upon  him, 
all  the  old  philosophical  differences  fade,  the  new  wine  butste 
the  old  bottles ;  the  Platonic  dualism,  the  eternal  conflict  of 
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fleah  and  spirit,'  the  Platonic  Tiaion  of  Ood,  nay,  a  hi^er 
Tision  of  the  Creator,  the  pitiful  and  loving  Ouardian,  the  Oiver 
of  ail  good,  the  Power  which  draws  as  to  Himself,  who  receives 
oa  at  death,  and  in  whom  is  our  eternal  beatitude,  these 
ideas,  so  alien  to  the  older  Stoicism,  transfigare  its  hardness, 
and  its  cold,  repellent  moral  idealism  becomes  a  religion.* 
Seneca's  system  is  really  a  religion ;  it  is  morality  inspired  by 
belief  in  a  spiritual  world  and  "  touched  by  emotion."  In  a 
remarkable  letter,  he  discusses  the  question  whether,  for  the 
conduct  of  life,  precept  is  sufBcient  without  dogma,  whether 
a  man  can  govern  his  life  by  empirical  rules,  without  a 
foundation  of  general  piinciples.  Can  a  rel^ion  dispense  with 
dogma  ?  '  Seneca,  as  a  casuist  and  spiritual  director,  was  not 
likely  to  undervalue  the  importance  of  definite  precept,  adapted 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  The  philosopher,  who  was 
a  regular  official  in  great  families,  probably  dealt  chiefly  in 
precept,  on  a  basis  of  authority  concealed  and  rarely  scrutinised. 
But  Seneca  is  not  an  ordinary  professional  director.  He  has 
a  serious  purpoee ;  he  feels  that  be  is  dealing  with  the 
moet  momentous  of  all  problems — how  to  form  or  reform  a  life, 
with  a  view  to  its  true  end,  how  the  final  good  of  man  is  to 
be  realised  only  in  virtuous  action.  But  action  will  not  be  right 
and  virtuous  unless  die  will  be  also  right,  and  rightness  of  will 
depends  on  ordwed  habit  of  the  soul,*  and  that  f^ain  springs 
from  right  general  principles  or  dogmas.  In  other  words,  a  true 
theory  of  conduct  is  necessary  to  virtue  in  the  highest  sense. 
Mere  imperative  precept  and  rule  cannot  ^ve  steadiness  and 
continuity  to  conduct.  The  motive,  the  clear  perception  of  the 
gnidii^  principle,  can  alone  dignify  an  act  with  a  peculiar  moral 
distinction.  In  order  to  possess  that  character,  the  external 
act  must  be  rooted  in  a  faith  in  the  rational  law  of  conduct. 
Particular   precepts    may   produce   an   external   obedience   to 

•  Bp.  71,  I  27  ;  M,  I  50  ;  Ad  Uari.  different  Tiew,  Burgmann.  SaiMx'* 
34,  f  6 ;  Sp.  re,  I  12,  tirno  anlmat  Theologit  in  Ortm  Ferh/Utn.  atm 
adttm  lubebit  quod  entuletor  libi,  Ainnnnvf, etc, pp.  20-32.  TbfttBnrg- 
otun  emlMU  hi*  Unebrii,  In  qnibns  mann's  ii  the  truer  Tie*  appean  Irom 
Tolntatnr,  nan  tenni  naa  clam  per-  Sen.  £^  9S,  1 49  ;  6S,  fl  0 ;  De  Clan. 
tpaierit  .  .  .  et  oulo  redditua  auo  L  6,  %  7  ;  Dt  £m^.  ii.  ^,  1 1 ;  D«  Pnn. 
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that  law,  but  they  cannot  give  the  noitonnity  and  certainty  of 
the  inner  light  and  the  r^ulated  wilL 

Seneca  ia  not  a  sectarian  dogmatist,  although  he  la^  so 
much  stress  on  the  necessity  of  dt^ina  to  virtuona  conduct.  He 
boldly  declares  that  he  does  not  follow  absolutely  any  of 
the  Stoic  doctors.  He  defends  Epicurus  against  the  vulgar 
misonderBtaoding  of  his  theory  of  pleasure,  and  the  more 
vulgar  practical  deductions  from  it  He  often  quotes  hia 
maxims  with  admiration  to  Lucilios.*  In  bis  views  of  the 
nature  of  God  and  His  relation  to  the  external  world  and  to 
the  human  soul,  Seneca  often  seems  to  follow  the  old  Stoic 
tradition.  There  are  other  passages  where  he  seems  to  waver 
between  different  conceptions  of  God,  the  Creator  of  the  universe, 
the  incorporeal  Beason,  the  divine  breath  diffused  through  all 
things,  great  and  small,  Fate,  or  the  immutable  chain  of  inter- 
linked causation.'  It  is  also  clear  that,  &om  the  tone  of  his 
mind,  and  the  fact  that  the  centre  of  philosophical  interest  for 
him  is  the  moral  life  of  man,  he  tends  towards  a  more  ethical 
conception  of  the  Deity,  as  the  Being  who  loves  and  cares  for 
man.  All  this  may  be  admitted  and  will  be  further  noticed 
on  a  later  page.  Yet  Seneca,  in  strict  theory,  probably  never 
became  a  dissenter  from  the  physical  or  ontolt^ical  creed  of 
his  school.  He  adhered,  in  the  last  resort,  to  the  Stoic  pan- 
theism, which  represented  God  and  the  universe,  force  and 
formless  matter,  as  ultimately  issuing  from  the  one  substratum 
of  the  ethereal  fire  of  Heraclitos,  and  in  the  great  cataclysm, 
returning  i^in  to  their  source.'  He  also  held  theoreticaUy  the 
Stoic  materialism,  and  the  Stoic  principle,  that  only  corporeal 
natures  can  act  on  one  another.*  The  force  which  moulds 
indeterminate  matter  into  concrete  form  is  spirit,  breath,  in  the 
literal  sense,  interfused  in  rude  matter,  and  by  its  tension, 
outward  and  again  inward  upon  itself,  producing  form  and 
quality  and  energy.  Mere  matter  could  never  mould  itael^ 
or  develop  from  within  a  power  of  movement  and  action.    But 

'  Be  ViL  Seat  xii  )  1,  neo  ustl-  potoiii  omnium,  dra  incorpontU  ntio 
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this  material  force  which  shapes  the  universe  from  within  is 
also  rational,  and  the  nniverse  is  a  rational  being,  guided  by 
the  indwelling  reason  to  predestined  ends,  and  obedient  to 
a  universal  law.  The  God  of  the  Stoics  is  thus  a  very  elastic 
or  comprehensive  conception.  He  may  be  viewed  aa  the 
ubiquitous,  impalpable  force,  which  may,  in  the  lack  of  more 
accurate  expression,  be  called  air,  ether,  fire.  He  is  the  sool, 
the  breath,  the  Anima  Mundi  He  is  also  the  universal  law, 
the  rational  principle,  underlying  all  the  apparently  casual  and 
fitful  phenomena  of  physical  nature  and  human  life.  God 
may  also  surely  be  r^arded  as  the  eternal  Fate,  the  power  in 
the  mthlees,  yet  merciful  sequence  of  inevitable  causation.' 
And,  in  milder  and  more  optinustic  moods,  we  may  view  TTim 
as  a  watchfol  Providence,  caring  for  men  more  t^an  they  seem 
to  care  for  themselves,  saving  them  &om  the  consequences  of 
their  own  errors  and  misdeeds.  In  Seneca,  He  develops  into 
a  moral  and  spiritual  Beii^,  the  source  of  all  spiritual  intuition 
and  virtuous  emotion,  the  secret  power  within  us  making  for 
ligbteoasness,  as  He  is  the  secret  force  in  all  nature  making 
for  order.* 

It  seems  a  litUe  crude  and  superficial  to  contrast  the 
materialist  and  idealist  conceptions  of  God  in  the  later  Stoic 
creed.  What  human  conception  of  Him  is  free  from  similar 
contradictions  ?  How  can  any  conception  of  Kim,  expressed 
in  human  language,  avoid  them  ?  And  in  Seneca's  conception 
of  Boul,  even  as  material,  there  is  something  so  thin,  so  subtle, 
and  elusive,  that  the  bounds  of  matter  and  spirit  seem  to 
melt  away  and  disappear.'  However  loyal  he  may  be  in 
form  to  Stoic  materialism,  Seneca  in  the  end  regards  God  as 
no  mere  material  force,  however  refined  and  etherealised,  but 
a  spiritaal  power;  not  perhaps  limited  by  the  bounds  of 
personality,  bat  instinct  with  moral  tendencies,  nay,  a  moral 
impetus,  which  no  mere  physical  force  could  ever  develop.*  The 
growing  dualism  in  Seneca's  metaphysics  is  the  result  of  the 
growing  dualism  of  his  psychology.  In  accord  with  the  old 
Stoic  doctors,  he  sometimes  formulates  the  material  nature  of 
the  soul,  and  its  essential  unity.     It  is,  like  the  Anima  Mundi, 

'  ZMvt,  FhU.  dtr  OrieA.  iO.  1,122;  ■  j^.  &7,|8,aniiaiuq|TiiexteiiaiMimo 
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-warm  breath  or  anbUe  fire,  penetnting  all  parts  of  tlus  body, 
discbaiging  currents  from  the  central  heart  to  the  several  organs. 
It  is  prunarily  rational,  and  all  the  lower  powers  of  passion  are 
derived  from  the  controlling  and  unifying  reason.  It  is  a  spsrk 
of  the  universal  Spirit,  holdii^  the  same  place  in  the  human 
organism  as  the  Divine  Spirit  does  in  the  universe.^  Bnt 
experience  and  reflection  drove  Seneca  more  and  more  into  an 
acceptance  of  the  Platonic  opposition  of  reason  and  passion,  an 
tmceaaing  stn^le  of  the  flesh  and  spirit,  in  which  tiie  old 
Stoic  theory  of  the  oneness  of  the  rational  soul  tended  to 
disappear.*  This  is  only  one,  bat  it  is  the  most  important, 
modification  of  ancient  theory  forced  on  Seneca  by  a  closer 
application  of  theory  to  the  facts  of  human  life,  and  a  completer 
analysis  of  them.  The  individual  consciousness,  and  the 
spectacle  of  human  life,  alike  witness  to  the  inevitable  tendency 
of  human  nature  to  corruption.  Even  after  the  great  cataclysm, 
when  a  new  earth  shall  arise  &om  the  waters  of  the  deluge, 
and  a  new  man,  in  perfect  innocence,  shall  enter  on  this  fair 
inheritance,  the  clouds  will  soon  gather  again,  and  darken 
the  fair  deceitfnl  dawn.*  The  weary  struggle  of  flesh  and 
spirit  will  begin  once  more,  in  which  the  fle^  is  so  often  the 
victor.  For  to  Seneca,  as  to  the  Orphic  mystics  and  to  Plato, 
the  body  is  a  prison,  and  life  one  long  punishment*  Such 
is  the  misery  of  this  mortal'  life,  such  the  darker  of  hopeless 
corruption,  that  no  one  would  accept  the  gift  of  existence  if 
he  coTild  foresee  the  evil  in  store  for  him.'  And  death,  the 
object  of  dread  to  Uie  blind  masses,  is  really  the  one  compen- 
sation for  the  calamity  of  birth,  either  as  a  happy  return  to 
antenatal  ta:anquillity,  or  as  the  gateway  to  a  glorious  freedom 
and  vision  of  the  Divine."  Seneca,  indeed,  does  not  always 
express  himself  in  this  strain.  He  is  often  the  consistent, 
orthodox  Stoic,  who  glories  in  the  rounded  perfection  of  the 

'  J^  65,  g  24,  qaem  in  hoc  muudo  eat,  etc  Ad  Paljfi,  ix.  j  6,  omiiii  Tlt» 
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Aiptffw,  trimnphing,  even  in  thia  life,  over  all  the  sednctiooB 
of  sense  and  the  fallacies  of  perreited  reason,  and,  in  viitoe 
fA  the  divine  strength  within  him,  mftlring  himself,  even  here 
below,  eqnal  with  God  in  moral  purity  and  freedom.^  In  such 
moods,  he  will  adhere  to  the  Stoic  psychology ;  reason  will  be 
all  in  all ;  virtue  will  be  uniform,  complete,  attained  by  one 
rapreme  victorious  effort  Bat  the  vision  is  constantly  cioesed 
and  darkened  l^  doubts  which  are  raised  by  the  terrible  facta 
of  life  The  moral  problem  becomes  more  difficult  and  com- 
plicated ;  the  vision  of  perfection  recedes  to  an  infinite  distance^ 
and  the  glorious  deliverance  is  reserved  for  an  immortal  life 
of  which  the  older  Stoics  did  not  olten  dream. 

Still,  we  can  find  in  Seneca  all  the  Stoic  gospel,  and 
moral  idealism.  "  Nil  bonum  nisi  verum  "  is  the  fondamental 
principle.  The  failures,  abenationB,  and  sins  of  men  arise 
from  a  false  conception  of  what  is  good,  prodnced  \sy  the 
warping  effect  of  external  things  upon  the  higher  principle. 
The  avaricious,  the  ambitious,  the  sensual,  live  in  a  vain  show. 
They  are  pursuing  unreal  objects  of  desire,  which  cheat  and 
befool  the  reason,  and  turn  to  ashes  when  they  are  won. 
The  "  kingdom  of  Heaven  is  within."  It  is  the  freedom,  the 
peace,  the  tmnqnil  sense  of  power  over  all  that  is  fortuitous 
and  external  and  fleeting,  which  alone  can  realise  the  highest 
good  of  man.'  It  is  attained  only  by  virtue,  that  is,  by  living 
in  obedience  to  the  law  of  reason,  which  has  its  voice  and 
representative  in  each  human  souL  The  summons  to  yield 
oniselves  to  the  law  of  nature  and  reason  dmjdy  calls  us  to 
obey  our  highest  part  (t^  ^/mvix^v),  which  is  a  steadfast 
witness  to  the  eternal  truth  of  things,  and,  if  nnbribed  and 
nnpervetted,  will  discern  infallibly  the  right  line  of  conduct 
amid  all  the  clamorous  or  seductive  temptarions  of  the  flesh  or 
Df  the  world.  Nothing  is  a  real  good  which  has  not  the 
stamp  and  hall-nuuk  of  reason,  which  is  not  within  the  sool 
itself,  that  is  within  our  own  power.  Everything  worth 
having  or  wishing  for  is  within  External  things,  wealth, 
power,  high  place,  the  pleasures  of  sense,  are  transitory,  de- 
ceptive, unstable,  the  gifts  of  Fortune,  and  equally  at  her 
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metcy.  In  the  mad  atruggle  for  these  ephemeral  pleasures, 
the  wise  man  retires  imobaerred  &om  the  scene  of  cruel  and 
sordid  rapacity,  having  secretly  within  him  the  greatest  prize 
of  all,  which  Fortune  cannot  give  or  take  away.^  If  these 
things  were  really  good,  then  God  would  be  less  happy  than 
the  slave  of  lust  and  ambition,  than  the  sensualist  who  is  fksci- 
nated  by  a  mistress  or  a  minion,  the  trader  who  may  be  mined 
by  a  Btorm,  the  wealthy  minister  who  may  at  any  moment  be 
ordered  to  death  by  a  Nero.^  The  only  real  Liberty  and 
human  dignity  ate  to  be  found  in  renunciation.  If  we 
jealously  guard  and  reverence  the  divine  reason  within  us, 
and  obey  ito  monitions,  which  at«  in  truth  the  voice  of  God, 
the  TJniveisal  Reason,  t^en  we  have  an  impregnable  fortress 
which  cannot  be  stormed  by  any  adverse  fortune.  The  peace 
and  freedom  so  won  may  be  c^ed,  although  Seneca  does  not 
so  call  it,  the  "  peace  of  God."  For  it  is  in  fact  the  restored 
harmony  between  the  haman  spirit  and  the  Season  of  the 
world,  and  the  cessation  of  the  weary  conflict  between  the 
"  law  Id  the  members "  and  "  the  law  of  the  mind,"  which 
ends  BO  often  in  that  other  peace  of  a  "  mare  mortuum,"  a 
stillness  of  moral  death.' 

The  gospel  of  Seneca,  with  all  its  searching  power,  seems 
wanting  in  some  of  the  essentials  of  an  efTeotive  religion  which 
can  work  on  character.  Where,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  force 
to  come  from  which  shall  nerve  the  repentant  one  to  essay 
the  steep  ascent  to  the  calm  of  indefectible  virtue  ?  And 
what  is  the  reward  which  can  more  than  compensate  for  tJie 
great  renunciation?  With  regard  to  the  first  question,  the 
Stoic  answer  is  clear.  The  reforming  force  is  the  divine 
reason,  indwelling  in  every  human  soul,*  which,  if  it  is  able, 
or  is  permitted,  to  emancipate  itself  from  bondage  to  the  things 
of  sense,  will  inevitably  gravitate  to  the  divine  world,  from 
which  it  Bprai^.  The  question  of  necessity  and  freedom  of  the 
will  has  not  much  interest  for  Seneca,  as  a  practical  moralist 
He  believes  theoretically  in  the  old  Stoic  dogmas  on  the  subject. 

*  Bp.  74,  %  6-12 ;  cf.  H.  Aurel.  t.  uU  boiu  non  rant,  qoM  vocantor,  aat 

IS,  yit  ti  iaif  wtp  r\tlu  nt  iipaipUr  homo  felicioc  deo  Nt,  etc. 

ittimju   TOiTiiir    fj    jral   d^<u#(K<>M>'it    t(  '  &i,  67,  §14. 

rtirut  drixvnu,  Ter03i  iiSX\w  iya86t  *  Mp,  66,  gl2,  ntio  tutein  uiM  klmd 

tm;  Epict  ii  IS,  g  18  ;  iiL  8,  g  14.  est  qa«ra  in  oorpui    hamBiiain  pan 

'  Sen.  Ep.  31,  S  10  ;   71,  §  14  aut  divisi  Bpiritna  mem. 
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From  one  point  of  view,  God  may  be  regarded  as  the  eternal 
Fate,  the  inevitable  law  of  oanB&tion.  And  as  the  Univeisal 
Season,  He  cannot  act  otherwise  than  He  does,  without  violating 
His  very  nature  But  His  sotioa  is  Belf-detenuioed  and  thete- 
fore  free  and  spoDtaneoas.'  This  freedom  man  only  attains  \sj 
brealdog  away  &om  the  crael  servitude  to  passion  and  external 
circomstaDce.  As  a  practical  moral  teacher,  Seneca  is  bound 
to  say  that  we  can  take  the  higher  toad  if  we  will.  The  fiist 
step  towards  freedom  is  to  grasp  firmly  the  fundamental  law 
viL  the  moral  life — that  the  only  good  lies  in  conformity  to 
reason,  to  the  higher  part  of  onr  being.  If  we  yield  to  its 
bidding,  we  can  at  once  cut  ourselves  off  from  the  deceitful  liie 
of  the  senses,  and  the  vision  of  the  true  beatitude  in  virtue  at 
once  opens  on  the  inner  eye.  When  that  vision  has  been  seen, 
we  most  then  seek  to  form  a  habit  of  the  aonl  which  shall 
steadily  confbrm  to  the  universal  law,  and  finally  give  birth 
to  a  settled  purpose,  issuing  inevitably  in  virtuous  act.*  It 
is  this  fixed  and  stable  resolution  which  is  the  Stoic  ideal, 
although  experience  showed  that  it  was  rarely  attained.  The 
great  renonciation  is  thua  the  entrance  on  a  state  of  true  free- 
dom, which  is  realised  only  by  submitting  onraelvea  to  the 
law  of  reason,  that  is  of  God.  By  obedience  to  rational  law 
man  is  raised  to  a  level  far  transcending  the  transient  and 
shadowy  dignities  of  the  world.  His  rational  and  divine  part 
is  reunited  to  the  Divine  Spirit  which  "  makes  for  righteous- 
ness " ;  he  places  himself  in  the  sweep  and  freedom  of  a  move- 
ment which  finds  its  image  and  counterpart  in  the  m^estic 
and  ordered  movements  of  the  heavenly  spheres.  If  we  ask, 
how  can  poor  humanity,  so  abject,  so  brutalised,  so  deadened 
by  the  downward  pressure  of  the  flesh  and  the  world,  ever 
release  itself  and  rise  to  those  empyrean  heights,  the  answer  is, 
through  the  original  strength  of  the  rational,  which  is  the 
divine  element  in  the  human  sonl.  It  may  be,  and  actually 
is,  in  the  mass  of  men,  dm^ed  and  silenced  by  the  sednctions 
of  sense  and  the  deceptions  of  Uie  world.  Bat  if,  in  some 
moment  of  detachment  and  elation,  when  its  captors  and 
jailors  relax  their  guard,  it  can  escape  their  clutches,  it  will  at 

'  Sai.  QiMMt.  ii.  S6;  A  iVtir.  6,  qtudeaifaU,MdMqaltar;Ba>ip«r[>aNt, 
18,  cadsm  tiMM«iUt«  et  d«o«  idligat      MmeljoMi^ 

. .  .  iUa  ipw  oiniiiniii  oonditor  aeriput         *  Bf.  9G,  |  S7  ;  cf.  IIS,  I  7,  Mtia 
oaton  dsdit  roborit  «1  illo  aUmor. 
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once  seek  the  region  of  its  biith,  and  it«  true  home.  It  is  in 
the  kindred  of  Uie  haman  reason  with  the  Divine,  the  Beason 
of  the  world,  that  we  must  seek  the  reconciliation  of  two 
apparently  opposite  points  of  view.  At  one  time  the  Stoic 
doctor  tells  ua  that  we  must  trust  to  our  own  stiei^tb  in  the 
morai  stm^le.  And  again  Seneca,  in  almost  Christian  phrase, 
comforts  his  disciple  with  the  vision  of  God  holding  out  a 
succouring  band  to  stmggling  virtue,  just  as  he  warns  the 
backslider  of  an  eye  "that  seeth  in  secret"  Woe  to  him 
who  despiaeB  that  Witness.^ 

With  such  a  conception  of  the  relation  of  the  human  reason  to 
the  Divine,  Seneca  was  bound  to  believe  that  human  nature,  as 
it  is,  hod  fallen  away  from  original  and  spontaneoos  innocence. 
In  die  eqnal  enjoyment  of  the  unforced  gifts  of  nature,  in  the 
absence  of  the  avarice  and  luxury  which  the  development  of 
the  arts,  the  exploitation  of  the  earth's  hidden  wealth,  and  Uie 
competitive  struggle,  bom  of  a  social  Ufe  growing  more  and 
more  complicated,  have  generated,  the  primeval  man  was  nn- 
soUcited  by  the  passions  which  have  made  life  a  helL*  Yet 
this  blissfol  state  was  one  of  innocence  rather  than  of  virtue ; 
it  was  the  result  of  ignorance  of  evil  rather  than  determined 
choice  of  good.'  And  the  man  who,  in  the  midst  of  a  cormpt 
society,  fight«  bis  way  to  virtue,  will  take  far  higher  moral  rank 
than  our  simple  ancestors,  who  wandered  in  the  nnravaged 
garden  of  the  Golden  Age.  For  the  man  bom  in  a  time  when 
the  noUei  instincts  have  been  deadened  by  the  lust  of  gold 
and  power  and  sensual  excess,  the  virtuous  will  can  only  be 
won  by  a  hard  struggle. 

Confronted  with  the  fiuste  of  life,  and  fired  with  a  passion  to 
win  men  to  a  higher  law,  the  later  Stoicism  bad  in  some  points 
to  soften  the  rigid  lines  of  earlier  theory.  The  severe  idealism 
of  the  great  doctors  was  a  mere  dream  of  an  impossible  detadi- 
ment,  tJie  inexorable  demand  of  a  pitiless  logic.  Virtue,  being 
conformity  to  the  immutable  law  of  reason,  was  conceived  as  a 
rounded,  flawless  whole,  to  which  nothing  could  be  added,  and 
to  which  nothing  must   be  wanting.     It  presupposes,  or  is 

*  S^,  78,  S  IE,  Don  sunt  di  Cwtidio-  fsoit  aliuuietia  ■ogaatum  az  immann 

doti :    (daceDdentibiu   mtnnm    porri-  '     '                

gont;  ^  SS,  SI, nihil deoolnsum art; 
£p.  18,  g  S,  O  ta  muerum  u  eontenuili 

hnne  tMtem.  *  Ih.  %  16,  noQ  tatit  npientm ; .  , 

*  ^.  90,  %  88  tqq.  aTiritiB  omnia  ignorantla  rernm  innocantM  ennt. 
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identical  witb,  a  settled  intellectual  deemeaa,  as  tmclouded 
knowledge  of  the  truly  good,  which  mnat  inevitably  issue  in 
perfect  act.  It  ia  a  single,  uniform  mental  state  from  which  all 
the  separate  virtues  spring  as  irom  a  single  root*  The  moral 
ytX-aa  of  an  act  depends  entirely  on  will.  Intention,  that  is,  on 
the  intellectnal  perception.  And  as  there  are  no  gradations  in 
the  mental  state,  so  there  are  no  gradations  in  moral  conduct 
which  issues  &om  it.  There  are  no  distinctions  between 
things  morally  good,  between  "  divine  "  things ;  and  so,  just  aa 
in  the  older  Calvinistac  system,  there  is  no  class  intermediate 
between  the  wise  and  the  fooUsh,  the  saved  and  the  lost 
And  conversion,  "transfiguration,"  the  chai^  from  foUy  to 
wisdom,  is  r^arded  as  inatantaneoos  and  complet&'  Even 
those  who  are  strolling  upward,  but  have  not  yet  reached 
the  top,  are  still  to  be  reckoned  among  the  foolish,  just  as  the 
man  a  few  inches  below  the  wavra  will  be  drowned  as  certainly 
as  if  he  were  sunk  fathoms  deep.  And,  as  there  is  no  mean  state 
in  morals,  so  the  extremes  are  necessarily  finished  and  perfect 
types  of  virtue  and  reprohacy.  The  ideal  tapiens,  who  com- 
bines in  himself  alt  the  moral  and  intellectual  attributes  that 
go  to  make  up  the  ideal  of  serene,  flawless  virtue,  has  been  the 
mark  for  ridicule  &om  Uie  days  of  Horace.'  Such  an  ideal, 
soaring  into  the  pure  cold  regions  of  virgin  snow,  left  the  great 
mass  of  men  grovelling  in  filth  and  darkness.  And  it  was  in 
this  light  ib&t  the  severe  Stoic  regarded  the  condition  of  the 
mnltitud&  They  are  all  equally  bad,  and  they  will  always  be 
bad,  from  t^^  to  age.  Every  generation  mourns  over  it«  de- 
generacy, but  it  is  no  worse  than  its  ancestors,  and  its  posterity 
will  be  no  better.  The  only  variation  is  in  the  various  fashion  of 
the  vices.'  In  any  crowded  scene,  says  Seneca,  in  the  forum  or 
the  circus,  you  have  a  mere  gathering  of  savage  beasts,  a  spectacle 
of  vice  incarnate.'  In  the  garb  of  peace,  they  are  engaged  in 
a  tmceless  war,  hating  the  fortunate,  trampling  on  the  &Uen. 


e.  2 ;  ZaUer,  iiL  1,  p.  2S4,  fiuriXtit  k¥<V,  etX. 
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Viewing  this  scece  of  ahameleas  luat  and  capiditj  where  every 
tie  of  duty  or  friendahip  is  violated,  if  the  wise  man  were  to 
measure  his  indignation  by  the  atrocity  of  the  offenders,  his 
anger  must  end  in  madneea  But  we  are  all  bad  men  living 
among  the  bad,  and  we  should  be  gentle  to  one  another. 
yj  The  ideaUsm  aod  the  pessimism  of  the  earlier  Stoics  were 
alike  fatal  to  any  effort  of  moral  reform.  The  cold,  flawless 
perfection  of  the  man  of  triumphant  reason  was  an  impossible 
model  which  could  only  discourage  and  repel  aspirants  to  the 
higher  life.  The  ghastly  moral  wreck  of  ordinary  human  nature, 
in  which  not  a  single  germ  of  virtuous  impulse  seemed  to  have 
anrvired  the  ruin,  left  apparently  no  hope  of  rescue  or  escape. 
If  morals  were  to  be  anything  but  an  abstract  theory,  if  they 
were  to  have  any  bearing  on  the  actual  character  and  destiny 
of  man,  their  demand  must  be  modified.  And  so  in  many 
essential  points  it  was,  even  before  Seneca.^  The  ideal  contempt 
for  all  external  things  had  to  give  way  to  an  Aristotelian 
recognition  of  the  value  of  some  of  them  for  a  virtuous  life. 
And  Seneca  is  sometimes  a  follower  of  Aristotle,  as  in  the 
admission,  so  convenient  to  the  millionaire,  that  wealth  may  be 
used  by  the  wise  man  for  higher  moral  ends.*  He  will  not  be 
the  slave  of  money ;  he  will  be  its  master.  He  will  admit  it 
to  his  home,  but  not  to  his  heart,  as  a  thing  which  may  take  to 
itself  wii^  at  any  moment,  but  which  may  meanwhile  be  used 
to  cheer  and  warm  him  in  his  struggles,  and  may  be  dispensed 
in  beneficent  help  to  dependents.  In  the  same  way,  beside  the 
ideal  of  perfect  conformity  to  the  law  of  reason,  there  appeared 
a  class  of  conditional  duties.  To  conform  absolutely  to  the  law 
of  reason,  to  realise  the  h%hest  good  through  virtue,  remains 
the  behest  Stoic  ideal  But  if,  beside  the  highest  good, 
it  is  permitted  to  attach  a  certain  value  to  some  among 
the  external  objects  of  desire,  manifestly  a  whole  class  of 
varying  duties  arises  in  the  field  of  choice  and  avoidance.* 
And  ^ain  the  ideal  of  imperturbable  calm,  which  approached 
the  apathy  of  the  Cynics,  was  softened  by  the  admission  of 
rational  dispositions  of  feeling.*      These  concessiona  to  im- 


■  Zollar,  FhiO.  der  Oriteh.  iiL  1,  p. 
S37;  of.  p.  249.  Cf.  Msrths,  Mor. 
$oti$  I'Smp.  p.  62.  On  Seneca's  re- 
lation to  tha  old  Stoic  theology,  v. 
Burgmaim,  Stneea'a  TKtologit,  p.  iS  aq. 
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periouB  facts  of  homan  life,  of  course,  modified  the  avfol 
moral  antithesis  of  vise  and  foolish,  good  and  reprobate. 
Where  is  the  perfectly  wise  man,  with  his  single  moral 
purpose,  bis  unruffled  serenity,  his  full  assurance  of  hia  own 
impregnable  strength,  actually  to  be  found  ?  ^  He  ia  not  to 
be  discovered  among  the  most  devoted  adherents  of  the  tme 
philosophic  creed.  Even  a  Socrates  &lls  short  of  the  sublime 
standard.  If  we  seek  for  the  wise  man  in  the  &bulou8  past, 
we  shall  find  only  heroic  force,  or  a  blissful,  untempted  ignorance, 
which  are  alike  wanting  in  the  first  essential  of  virtue.'  As 
the  perfect  ideal  of  moral  wisdom,  impertnxbable,  assured, 
and  indefectible,  receded  to  remote  ideal  distances,  so  the 
condemnation  of  all  moral  states  below  an  impossible  per- 
fection to  indiscriminate  reprobocy'  had  to  be  revoked. 
Seneca  maintains  that  men  are  all  bad,  but  he  is  forced  \^ 
admit  that  they  are  not  all  equally  bad,  nay,  that  there  are' 
men  who,  although  not  quite  emancipated  from  tJie  snares  of 
the  world  and  the  flesh,  have  reached  varioufi  stages  on  the 
upward  way.  He  even  distinguishes  three  classes  of  pn>- 
fiaxata,  of  persons  on  the  path  of  moral  progress.*  There  is 
the  man  who  has  conquered  many  serious  vices,  but  is  still 
captive  to  othera  Agsdn,  there  is  the  man  who  has  got  rid 
of  the  worst  lanlts  and  passions,  but  who  is  not  secure  against 
a  relapse.  There  is  a  third  class  who  have  almost  reached 
the  goal  They  have  aohieTed  the  great  moral  victory ;  they 
have  embraced  the  one  true  object  of  desire ;  tiiey  are  aafe 
&om  any  chance  of  falling  away ;  but  they  want  the  final 
gift  of  full  assurance  reserved  for  the  truly  wise."  They  have 
not  attained  to  the  crowning  glory  of  conscious  strength.  Seneca 
is  still  in  bondt^  to  the  hard  Stoic  tradition,  in  spite  of  his 
aberrations  from  it  The  great  Catholic  virtue  of  humility  is 
to  him  still,  theoretically  at  least,  a  disqnali£cation  for  the 
highest  spiritual  rank. 

And  yet  Seneca  ia  far  &om  wanting  in  hnmility.  In  giving 
connsela  of  perfection,  he  candidly  confesses  that  he  is  himself 
far  from  the  ideaL"      Indeed,  his  LiMen  reveal   a  character 

'  D*    Tnmq.    Tii.   \   1,    iibi   anim  *  ^.  7fi,  g  S  iqq. 

i*tnin  inrsDiua  qusm  tot  MCiilia  qnMri-  '  Ep.  73,  g  8  upicna  UetitU  fruitor 

mtuT    Pro  Dptimo  eat  minima  milni.      nuitims,  contlDiu,  sno. 
J^  42,  1 1.  *  ^.  67,  g  S,  noD  de  mi  loqoor,  qui 

*  ^.  BO,  %  44  anq.  mnltum  ftb  homJDB  tolarabili,  nedam  > 
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which,  with  lofty  ideala,  and  eoe^tic  aspiraticai,  is  very  hx 
removed  &om  the  serene  J07  and  peace  of  the  true  Stoic  sage. 
He  has  not  got  the  invnlnerable  panoply  from  which  all  the 
shafts  of  fortune  glance  aside.  He  shows  ^ain  and  again  how 
deep  a  shadow  the  terror  of  his  capricious  master  conld  cast 
over  his  life,  how  he  can  be  disturbed  even  by  the  smaller 
troubles  of  existence,  by  the  slights  of  great  society,  by  the 
miseries  of  a  sea  voyi^,  or  the  noiBes  of  a  bath.'  In  the 
counsels  addressed  to  Lucilius,  Seneca  is  probably  quite  as 
often  preaching  to  himself.  The  ennui,  the  unsteadiness  of 
moral  purpose,  the  clingii^  to  wealth  and  power,  the  haunting 
fears  or  timid  anticipations  of  coming  evil,  for  which  he  is 
constantly  suggesting  spiritual  remedies,  are  diagnosed  with 
such  searching  skill  and  vividness  that  we  can  hardly  doubt 
that  the  physician  has  first  practised  his  art  upon  himself.* 
Kor  has  he  entire  faith  ia  bis  own  insight  or  in  the  potency 
of  the  remedies  which  ancient  wisdom  has  accumulated.  The 
great  difficulty  is,  that  the  moral  patient,  in  proportion  to  the 
inveteracy  of  his  disease,  is  unconscious  of  itu*  Society,  with 
its  manifold  temptations  of  wealth  and  luxury  and  irrespons- 
ible ease,  can  so  overwhelm  the  coi^^enital  tendency  to  virtue,* 
that  the  inner  monitor  may  be  silenced,  and  a  man  may 
come  to  love  his  depravity.*  If  men  are  not  getting  better, 
they  are  inevitably  getting  wors&  There  is  such  a  state,  in 
the  end,  as  hopeless,  irreclaimable  reprobacy.  Yet  even  tat 
the  hoary  sinner  Seneca  will  not  altogether  despair,  so  long 
as  there  lingers  in  him  some  divine  discontent,  however  &int, 
some  lingering  regret  for  a  lost  purity.  He  will  not  lose 
hope  of  converting  even  a  mocker  like  Marcellinus,  who 
amuses  himself  with  jeers  at  the  vices  and  inconsistencies  of 
professing  philosophers,  and  does  not  spare  himself.  Seneca 
may,  perchance,  give  him  a  pause  in  his  downward  course.' 

Seneca's  gospel,  as  he  preaches  it,  is  for  a  limited  class. 
With  all  his  professed  belief  in  t^e  eq^uality  and  brotherhood 
of  men,  Seneca  addresses  himself,  through  the  aristocratio 
Epicurean   Lucilius,  to   the  slaves  of  wealth  and  the  vices 

>  Ad  Palyb.  U.  |  I ;  ^  S3,  g  1 ;         *  .S>.  N,  B  6G,  B6. 
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which  it  breeds.  The  meo  whom  he  wishes  to  save  are 
masters  of  great  households,  Uving  in  stately  palacee,  and 
Btrivii^  to  escape  from  the  veaiiness  of  satiety  by  visits  to 
Baiae  or  I^eneate.'  They  are  men  who  have  awfiil  secrets, 
and  whose  apparent  ttanqtiillity  ia  constantly  disturbed  by 
vague  terrors,'  whose  intellects  are  wasted  on  the  vanities 
of  a  conventional  culture  or  the  logomaehiea  of  a  barren 
dialectia'  They  are  people  whose  lives  are  a  record  of  weak 
purpose  and  conflicting  aims,  and  who  are  surprised  by  old 
age  while  they  are  still  barely  on  the  threshold  of  real  moral 
life.*  With  no  religious  or  philosophic  faitii,  death  is  to  such 
men  the  great  terror,  as  closii^  for  ever  that  life  of  the 
flesh  which  has  been  at  once  so  pleasant  and  so  tormenting.' 
In  dealing  with  such  people,  Seneca  recognises  the  need  both 
of  the  great  principles  of  right  living  and  of  particular  pre> 
cepts,  adapted  to  varieties  of  character  and  circnmstanca  The 
true  and  solid  foundation  of  conduct  must  always  be  the  clear 
perception  of  moral  truth,  giving  birth  to  rightly-directed  pur- 
pose and  supplying  the  right  motive.  For  example,  without  a 
true  conception  of  God  as  a  spirit,  worship  will  be  gross  and 
anthropomorphic'  The  doctrine  of  the  brotherhood  of  all  men 
in  the  oniverBal  commonwealth  is  the  only  solid  ground  of  the 
social  charities  and  of  humanity  to  slaves.  Yet  dogma  ia  not 
enough ;  discipline  must  be  added.  The  moral  director  has  to  ' 
deal  with  very  imperfect  moral  states,  some  of  quite  rudimentary 
growth,  and  his  disciples  may  have  to  be  treated  as  boy» 
learning  to  write,  whose  fingers  the  master  must  guide 
mechanically  across  the  tablet'  The  latent  goodness  of 
humanity  must  be  disencumbered  of  the  load  which,  through 
untold  ages,  corrupt  society  has  heaped  upon  it  The  delusions 
of  the  world  and  the  senses  must  be  exposed,  the  judgment, 
confused  and  dazzled  by  their  glamour,  must  be  cleared  and 
steadied,  the  weak  most  be  encouraged,  the  slothful  and  back- 
sliding must  be  aroused  to  continuous  e£Fort  in  habitual  con- 
verse with  some  good  man  who  has  trodden  the  same  paths 
before.^ 
>  ^.  28, 1 1.  ■  ^.  as,  g  49. 

I'ff",.  :?,     '■j'lll    ■  tot    "t    "lie""    "Dann    per    litannmi 
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Thus  the  great  "Aw  Vitae,"  founded  on  a  few  simple 
priucipleB  of  reason,  developed  into  a  most  complicated  syHtem 
of  caflsiBtry  and  spiritual  direction.  How  far  it  was  saccessfol 
we  cannot  pretend  to  say.  Bnt  the  thoughtful  reader  of 
Seneca's  LetUrt  cannot  help  coming  to  the  conclusion  that, 
even  in  the  leign  of  Keio,  Uiere  must  have  been  many  of  the 
prqfieiaUes,  of  candidates  for  the  full  Stoic  fidth.  If  Seneca 
reveals  the  depths  of  depravity  in  his  age,  we  are  ei^ually 
boond  to  believe  that  he  represents,  and  is  trTing  to  stimulate, 
a  great  moral  movement,  a  deep  seated  discontent  with  the  bard, 
gross  materialism,  thinly  veiled  under  dilettantism  and  spurious 
artistic  sensibility,  of  which  Nero  was  the  type.  Everything 
tiiat  we  have  of  Seneca's,  except  the  l^(^edie»,  deals  with  the 
problems  or  troubles  of  this  moral  life,  and  the  demand  for 
advice  or  consolation  appears  to  have  been  ut^ent  Ludlios, 
the  young  Epicurean  procurator,  who  has  been  immortalised 
by  the  Letters,  is  only  one  of  a  lai^  class  of  spiritual  in- 
quirers. He  not  only  lays  his  own  moral  difScnlties  before 
the  master,  bnt  he  brings  other  spiritual  patients  for  advice.^ 
There  were  evidently  many  trying  to  withdraw  from  the 
tyranny  or  temptations  of  high  life,  with  a  more  or  less  stable 
resolution  to  devote  themselves  to  reflection  and  amendment. 
It  is  a  curious  pagan  counterpart  to  the  Christian  ascetio 
movonent  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuriea'  And,  just  as  in 
the  days  of  S.  Jerome  and  S.  Paulinus,  the  deserter  from  the 
ranks  of  fashion  and  pleasure  in  Nert)'8  time  had  to  encounter 
a  storm  of  ridicule  and  misrepresentation.  Philosophic  retreat 
was  derided  as  mere  lai^uid  self-indulgence,  an  unmanly 
shrinking  from  sodal  duty,  nay,  even  a  mere  mask  for  the 
secret  vices  which  were,  too  often  with  truth,  charged  against 
the  »oi-disafU  philosopher.'  Sometimes  the  wish  to  lead  a 
higher  life  was  openly  assfuled  by  a  cynical  Epicureanism. 
Virtue  and  philosophy  were  mere  idle  babble.  The  only 
happiness  is  to  make  the  most  of  the  senses  while  the  senses 
still  keep  their  fresh  lust  for  pleasnra  The  days  are  fleeting 
away  never  to  return  in  which  we  can  drink  with  keen  zest 

1  Bp.  25,  i  1,  123,  g  IS,  illos  quoqne  noMre  nobh 

*  8.  Hieion.  ^.  127,  fg  6-7;  ^.  sziitimo,   qui  dm  anb  sp«cia  StoIcM 

118,  g  S  ;  Snip.  &r.  U.  13,  g  7.  aeetM  LorUntnr  mi  vitiK :  hoo  enim 
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the  joys  of  the  flesh.  What  folly  to  spare  a  patrimony  for  a 
thankless  heir ! '  Seneca  bad  to  deal  with  many  souls  waver- 
ing between  the  two  ideals.  One  of  bis  treatises  is  addressed 
to  a  kinsman,  Annaeus  Serenus,  who  had  made  a  full  confession 
of  a  vagne  unrest,  an  impotence  of  will,  the  conflict  of  moral 
torpor  with  high  resolve.'  In  bis  better  moments,  Annaeus 
inclines  to  simplicity  of  life  and  self-restraint  Yet  a  visit  to 
a  great  house  dazzles  bim  and  distnibs  bis  balance,  with  the 
sight  of  its  troops  of  el^ant  slaves,  its  costly  furniture  and 
luxurious  feasting.  He  is  at  one  time  drawn  to  philosophic 
quietude;  at  another  he  becomes  the  strenuous  ambitious 
Boman  of  tiie  old  dsjrs,  eager  for  the  conflicts  of  the  fomm. 
He  is  always  wavering  between  a  conviction  of  the  vanity  of 
literary  trifling  and  the  passion  for  literary  fame.*  Cannot 
Seneca,  to  whom  he  owes  his  ideal,  famish  some  remedy  for 
this  constant  tendency  to  relapse  and  indecision  ? 

It  is  in  the  sympathetic  handling  of  such  cases,  not  in 
broad  philosophic  theory,  that  the  peculiar  strength  of  Seneca 
lies.  His  counsels  were  adapted  to  tbe  particular  difBculties 
presented  to  him.  But  many  of  them  have  a  universal  validity. 
He  encourages  tbe  wish  to  retire  into  meditative  quietude,  but 
only  as  a  means  to  moral  cuia*  Hetreat  should  not  be  an 
ostentatious  defiance  of  the  opinion  of  the  world."  Nor  is  it 
to  be  a  mere  cloak  for  timid  or  lazy  shrinking  from  tbe 
burdens  of  life.  Ton  should  withdraw  from  the  strife  and 
temptations  of  tbe  mundane  city,  only  to  devote  yourself  to 
the  business  of  tbe  spiritual  city,  to  cultivate  self-knowledge 
and  self-government,  to  inspire  the  soul  with  tbe  contempla* 
tion  of  the  Eternal  and  the  Divine.  SoUtude  may  be  a 
danger,  unless  a  man  lives  in  the  presence  of  "  One  who  seeth 
in  secret,"  *  from  whom  no  evil  thought  is  hidden,  to  whom 
no  prayer  for  evil  things  must  be  addressed.'  And,  lest  the 
thought  of  God's  presence  may  not  come  home  with  sufficient 

I  Sen.  Ep.  123,  8  10.     C£  Inter.  Or.  *  ^  7,  g  S  ;  IB.  S  2. 
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o^eDcy,  Seoeoa  TOCommends  tiis  disciples  to  call  up  the 
iuu^  of  some  good  man  or  ancient  sage,  and  live  as  if  under 
his  eya'  The  first  step  in  moral  progress  is  self>koowledge 
and  coofessioa  of  one's  faolts.'  Ignorance  of  our  spiritoal 
disease,  the  doom  of  the  indurated  conscience,  is  the  great 
danger,  and  may  be  the  mark  of  a  hopeless  moral  state. 
Hence  the  necessity  for  constant  daily  self-examination.  In 
the  quiet  of  each  night  we  should  review  oar  conduct  and 
feeling  during  the  day,  marking  caiefally  where  we  have 
£dlen  short  of  the  higher  law,  and  strengthening  ourselves 
with  any  signs  of  self- conquest.  Seneca  tells  as  that  this 
was  his  own  constant  practice.*  For  progress  is  only  slow 
and  difBcult.  It  requires  iratchfal  and  unremitting  effort  to 
reach  that  assured  and  settled  purpose  which  issues  spon- 
taneously in  purity  of  thought  and  deed,  and  which  raises  man 
to  the  level  of  the  Divine  freedom.  There  most  be  no  pauses 
of  self-complaceDcy  until  the  work  is  done.  There  is  no 
mediocrity  in  morals.  There  must  be  no  halting  and  an- 
steadinesa  of  purpose,  no  looking  back  to  the  deceitful  things  of 
the  world.  Inconstancy  of  the  wavering  will  only  ahortrats  the 
span  of  this  short  life.  How  many  there  are  who,  even  when 
treading  the  last  stage  to  death,  are  only  b^inning  to  live, 
in  the  true  sense,  and  who  miss  the  beatitude  of  the  man 
who,  having  mastered  the  great  secret,  can  have  no  addition 
to  his  happiness  irani  lengthened  years.  In  the  long  tract  of 
time  any  life  is  but  a  moment,  and  of  that  the  least  part  by 
moat  men  is  really  lived.*  And  this  unsettled  aim  is  liable  to 
constant  twaptation  tram  without.  We  ore  continually  within 
sight  and  eushot  of  the  isles  of  the  Sirens,  and  only  the 
resolution  of  a  Ulysses  will  carry  us  past  in  safety.'  In  fact 
no  isle  of  the  Sirens  con  have  been  more  dangerous  than  the  life 
of  a  great  household  in  the  Neronian  ^e,  when  the  dainties 
and  the  vices  of  every  land  assailed  the  senses  with  multiplied 
seductions,  and  men  craved  in  vain  for  a  heightened  and  keener 
sensibility.     Perpetual  change  of  scene  to  the  shores  of  Baiae, 

'  ^.  11,  S  8 ;  10*,  g  21,  Yive  cnm  *  Ds  Ira,  iii.  S8,  8  3. 
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to  ApoUa,  to  Bome  g^n  in  the  Apeuninee,  or  to  the  Dorthem 
lakes,  or  even  further,  to  the  Bhone,  the  Nile,  the  Atlas,  was 
sought  by  the  jaded  man  of  pleaaare  or  the  man  strug^ing  in 
vain  to  reform.  But  Seneca  warns  his  disciple  that  wherever 
he  may  go  he  will  take  his  vices  and  his  weaknraa  with  him.' 
Let  him  try  to  work  oot  his  salvation  within  his  great  palace 
on  the  Esqoiline,  Surrounded  hy  splendour  and  luxury, 
let  him,  for  a  time,  isolate  himself  from  them ;  let  him  lie 
on  a  hard  bed,  and  live  on  scanty  fare,  and  &Dcy  himself 
reduced  to  that  poverty  which  he  dreads  so  much  and  so 
foolishly.*  The  change  will  be  good  for  body  and  soul ;  and 
the  temporary  ascetic  may  return  to  his  old  life,  at  least 
released  from  one  of  his  bugbears,  and  le&eshed  with  a  new 
Bense  of  freedom. 

Such  were  some  of  the  precepts  hy  which  Seneca  strove  to 
fortify  the  struggling  virtue  of  his  disciples.  But  he  never 
concealed  firom  them  that  it  is  only  by  strug(^e  that  the  remote 
ideal  can  be  attained.  "  Yivere  militare  est"  And  almost  in 
the  words  of  S.  Panl,  he  uses  the  example  of  the  gladiator  or 
the  athlete,  to  aroose  the  energy  of  the  aspirant  after  moral 
perfection.'  "  They  do  it  for  a  corruptible  crown."  *  The 
reward  of  the  Stoic  disciple  is  vain  and  poor  to  t^e  gross 
materialist.  But,  from  the  serene  heists,  where  ideal  SMSon 
watches  the  straggle,  the  only  victor  is  the  man  who  has 
adopted  the  watchwords — self-lmowledge,  renunciation,  resigna- 
tion. Only  by  following  that  steep  path  can  any  one  ever 
reach  the  goal  of  assured  peace  within,  and  be  delivered  from 
the  turmoil  of  chance  and  change.  The  misery  of  the  sensnal, 
the  worldly,  and  the  ambitious  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  have 
staked  their  happiness  on  things  which  are  beyond  their  own 
power,  which  are  the  casual  gifts  of  fortune,  and  may  be  as 
capriciously  withdrawn.  This  stide  is  one  of  slavery  to 
ertem&l  thit^,  and  the  pleasure,  after  all,  which  can  be  drawn 
from  them  is  fleetli^  Hence  it  is  that  the  sensualist  is 
equally  miserable  when  his  pleasoree  are  denied,  and  when 
they  are  exhausted."     He  places  his  happiness  in  one  brief 

^  Bf.l\,\i;  104,  g  20,  si  via  pare-  ■  Ep.  SS,  ( S. 
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niomeDt,  with  the  danger  or  the  certaintj  either  of  privation 
or  satiety.  The  wise  man  of  the  Stoics,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  built  his  house  upon  the  rock  He  shnns,  according  to 
the  P}rdiagorean  maxim,  the  ways  of  the  multitude,  and 
trasdng  to  the  illumination  of  divine  Beason,  he  takes  Uie 
narrow  path.'  His  guiding  light  is  the  principle  that  tAe 
"kingdom  of  heaven  is  within,"  that  man's  supreme  good 
depends  only  on  himself,  that  is,  on  the  unfettered  choice  of 
reasoa  To  such  a  man  "  all  things  are  his,"  for  all  worth 
having  ia  within  him.  His  mind  creates  ita  own  world,  or 
rather  it  rediscovers  a  lost  world  which  was  once  his.  He  can, 
if  he  will,  annihilate  the  seductions  of  the  flesh  and  the  world, 
which  cease  to  distarb  when  they  are  contemned.  He  may 
equally  extinguish  the  griefs  and  eztfirnal  pains  of  life,  for  each 
man  is  miserable  just  as  he  thinks  himself.*  Human  nature, 
even  unfortified  by  philosophic  teaching,  has  been  found  capable 
of  bearing  the  extremity  of  torture  with  a  smile.  The  man 
who  has  mastered  t^e  great  secret  that  mind  may,  by  its  latent 
forces,  create  its  own  environmmt,  should  be  able  to  show  the 
endurance  of  a  Scaevola  or  a  K^ulus.*  All  he  needs  to  do  is  to 
unmask  the  objects  of  his  dread.*  For  just  as  men  are  deluded 
by  the  show  of  material  pleasure,  so  are  they  unmanned  by 
visionary  fears.  Even  the  last  event  of  life  should  have  no 
terror  for  the  wise  man,  on  any  rational  theory  of  the  future  of 
the  soul.  The  old  mythical  hell,  the  stone  of  Sisyphus,  the 
wheel  of  Ixion,  Cerberus,  and  the  ghostly  ferryman,  may  be 
dismissed  to  the  limbo  of  &ble.*  For  the  man  who  has  fol- 
lowed the  inner  light,  death  must  either  be  a  return  to  that 
antenatal  calm  of  nothingness  which  has  left  no  memory,  or 
the  entrance  to  a  blissful  vision  of  the  Divine.'  Even  in  tius 
luxurious  and  effeminate  time,  men  and  women  of  all  ranks  and 
ages  have  shown  themselves  ready  to  escape  from  calamity  or 
danger  by  a  voluntary  death.^  And  what  after  all  is  death  ? 
It  is  not  the  terminus  of  life,  a  single  catastrophe  of  a  moment 
In  tJie  very  hour  of  birth  we  enter  on  the  first  stage  in  the 
journey  to  the  grave.     We  are  dying  daOy,  and  our  last  day 

>  A>.  37.  %Vl\Sp.  G8,  g  27  1  cf.  Epict  ii.  1. 

•  JS>.  66;  98,  M 2,  7.  •  i)<  JViw.  Ti.  § 6 ;  AdMvn.^;  Sp. 
'  Dt  Frvo.  liL  g  ^.                                     102,  gg  23-20,  Per  hu  iiiort»]u  ann 
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only  completea  the  procesB  of  a  life-long  death.^  And  aa  to 
^e  shorbiees  of  our  days,  no  life  ia  short  if  it  baa  been  folL^ 
ThB  mass  of  men  are  only  livii^  in  an  ambigaooa  soise ;  they 
linger  or  vegetate  in  life,  they  do  not  really  live.  Nay,  many 
are  long  since  dead  when  the  hoar  f>f  so-called  death  arrives. 
And  the  men  who  moum  over  the  shortness  of  their  days  are 
the  greatest  prodigals  of  the  one  thing  that  can  never  be 
replaced.*  In  the  lot^eet  life,  on  a  lational  estimate,  how 
small  a  fraction  is  ever  really  lived !  The  whole  past,  which 
might  be  a  sore  and  precious  possession,  is  flung  away  by  the 
eager,  worldly  man.*  The  fleeting  present  is  lost  in  onreet  or 
reckless  procrastination,  or  in  projecting  ourselves  into  a  foture 
that  may  never  come.  Thns  old  age  surprises  us  while  we 
are  mere  children  in  moral  growth.' 

At  certain  moments,  the  Stoic  ideal  might  eeem  to  be  in 
danger  of  meiging  itself  in  the  BeK-centred  isolation  of  the 
Cynic,  asserting  the  defiant  independence  of  individual  virtue, 
the  nothingness  of  all  external  goods,  the  omnipotence  of  the 
solitary  wUL  And  undoubtedly,  in  the  last  resort,  Seneca 
has  pictured  the  wise  man  thus  driveo  to  bay,  and  calmly 
defying  the  rage  of  the  tyrant,  the  caprices  of  fortune,  Uw 
loss  of  health  and  wealth,  nay  the  last  extremity  of  torture 
and  ignominious  death.  Hia  own  perilous  position,  and  tiie 
prospect  of  society  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  might  well  lead  a 
man  of  meditative  turn  so  to  prepare  himself  for  a  fate  which 
was  always  imminent.  But  the  Stoic  doctor  conld  never 
acquiesce  in  a  mere  negative  ideal,  the  self-centred  inde- 
pendence of  the  individual  souL  He  was  too  cultivated,  he 
had  drunk  too  deep  of  the  science  and  philosophy  of  the 
put,  he  had  too  wide  an  outlook  over  the  facts  of  human  life 
and  society,  to  rel^;ate  himself  to  a  moral  isolation  which  was 
apt  to  become  a  state  of  brutal  disregard  of  the  claims  of 
social  duty,  and  even  of  personal  self-respect'  Sndi  a  position 
was  absolutely  impossible  to  a  man  like  Seneca.  'Wbatever 
his  practice  may  have  been,  it  is  clear  that  in  temperament  he 
waa  almost  too  soft  and  emotional.     He  was  a  man  with  an 

*  4>-  24.  1 20 ;  ^.  Se.  *  lb.  ii.  g  4,  poeriles  adhae  uimoB 
'  Bp.    as,  g  2,    longk   «at   Tit*    ti      BBDectna  opprimit 
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intense  craving  for  Bympatby,  and  lavish  of  it  to  others ;  he  waa 
the  last  man  in  the  world  who  could  enjoy  a  st^tary  paradise 
of  self-satisfied  perfection.  It  is  true  Uie  Boman  world  to  ^ 
the  eyes  of  Seneca  lay  in  the  shadow  of  death,  crashed  under 
a  trracheroua  despotism,  and  enervated  by  gross  indolgenoe. 
Yet,  although  he  sees  men  in  this  lurid  light,  he  does  not 
BOom  ot  hate  them.  It  was  not  for  nothing  that  Seneca  had 
been  for  five  years  the  first  minister  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
To  have  stood  so  near  the  master  of  the  world,  and  felt  the 
pulse  of  humanity  &om  Britain  to  the  Euphrates,  to  have 
listened  to  their  complaints  and  tried  to  minister  to  their  needs, 
was  a  rare  education  in  social  sympathy.  It  had  a  profound 
effect  on  M.  Anielius,  and  it  bad  left  its  mark  on  Seneca.* 

Two  competing  tendencies  may  he  traced  in  Stoicism,  and 
in  Seneca's  exposition  of  it.  On  the  one  hand,  man  most 
seek  the  harmony  of  his  nature  \sj  submitting  bis  passions 
and  emotions  to  Ms  own  higher  nature,  and  shaki^  himself  &ee 
&CHU  all  bondage  to  the  flesh  or  the  world.  On  the  other 
hand,  man  is  regarded  as  the  subject  of  the  universal  Beason, 
a  member  of  the  universal  commonwealth,  whose  maker  and 
mler  is  God.*  The  one  view  might  make  a  man  aim  merely 
at  isolated  perfection ;  it  might  produce  the  philosophic  monk. 
The  other  and  broader  conception  of  humanity  would  make  man 
seek  his  perfection,  not  only  in  personal  virtne,  but  in  active 
sympathy  with  the  movement  of  the  world.  The  one  impnlse 
would  end  in  a  kind  of  spiritual  selfishnesB.  The  other 
would  seek  for  Uie  full  development  of  spiritual  strength  in 
the  mutual  aid  and  sympathy  of  struggling  humanity,  in 
friendship,'  in  the  sense  of  a  universal  brotherhood  and  tlie 
fatherhood  of  God.  There  are  two  cities,  says  Seneca,  in 
which  a  man  may  be  enrolled — the  great  society  of  gods  and 
men,  wide  as  the  courses  of  the  suu ;  the  other,  the  AUiens  or 
the  Carthage  to  which  we  are  assigned  by  the  accident  of 
birth.*  A  man  may  give  himself  to  the  service  of  both 
Bocietaea,  or  he  may  serve  the  one  and  neglect  the  other.  The 
vise  man  alone  realises  to  the  full  his  dtizenship  in  the 
spiritual  coiomonwealtb,  in   pondering  on   the   problems  of 

'  Of.  Z«ll«r,  FhiX.  der  OrieA.  iiL  I,  >  BnrgmMUi,  Semtea'a  TheaiagU,  p. 
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haman  conduct,  the  nature  of  the  soul,  of  the  universe  and 
God,  and  confoiming  his  moral  heing  to  the  eternal  law  of 
Nature.  The  sage,  a  Zeno  or  a  Chiysippus,  may  rightly  devote 
himself  exclaaively  to  contemplation  and  moral  self-cultare.' 
He  may  not,  by  wealth  and  statioD,  have  access  to  Uie  arena  of 
active  life.  And,  although  a  seeming  reclnse,  he  may  really  be 
a  iax  greater  bene&ctor  of  his  kind  than  if  he  led  the  Senate, 
or  commanded  armies.  There  may  be  cases  in  which  a  man 
may  be  right  in  turning  his  back  on  pablic  life,  in  order  to 
concentrate  all  his  energies  on  self-improvement.  And  Seneca 
does  not  hesitate  to  counsel  Lucilius  to  withdraw  himself  from 
the  thraldom  of  ofKce.'  Yet  Zeno'a  precept  was  that  the 
wise  man  will  serve  the  State  unless  there  be  some  grave 
impediment  in  his  way.'  For,  on  Stoic  principlea,  we  are  all 
members  one  of  another,  and  bound  to  charity  and  mutual 
help.  And  all  speculation  and  contemplation  are  vain  and 
frivolous  unless  they  issue  in  right  action.  Yet  l^e  practical 
difficulty  for  the  aapieiis  was  great,  if  not  insuperable.  What 
earthly  commonwealth  could  he  serve  with  conaistency ;  is  it 
SB  Athens,  which  condemned  a  Socrates  to  death,  and  drove  an 
Aristotle  into  exile  1*  How  please  the  vnlgar  sensual  crowd 
without  displeasing  God  and  conscience  ?  It  might  seem  that 
the  brue  disciple  of  Stoicism  could  not  take  a  part  in  public 
life  save  under  some  ideal  polity,  such  as  Plato  or  Chiysippus 
dreamed  of.'  Here,  as  ^ewhere,  the  problem  was  solved 
with  varying  degrees  of  consistency.  The  problem  is  stated 
by  Seneca — "Se  contentus  est  sapiens  ad  beate  vivendom, 
non  ad  vivendum." '  It  is  the  ever-recurring  conflict  between 
loftf  idealism  and  the  facts  of  human  Ufe,  which  is  softened, 
if  not  solved,  from  age  to  ^e  hj  casuistry.  The  wise  and 
good  man  should  have  the  springs  of  his  happiness  in  himself. 
Yet  a  wise  friend  may  call  forth  his  powers,  and  furnish  an 
object  of  aelf-sacrific&'  The  wise  man  will  not  entangle 
himself  in  the  cares  of  family  lifa^     Yet  wife  and  child  are 
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needdd  to  gire  completeness  to  the  life  of  t2ie  citizen.  Since 
man  exists  for  the  general  order,  how  can  he  avoid  lending  his 
services  to  the  State,  unless  there  be  some  insuperable  bar? 
The  controversy  between  the  dream  of  solitaTy  perfection  and 
altroiran  was  variously  solved,  and  the  paiticnlar  solution 
conld  always  be  defended  in  the  light  of  the  great  law  of 
life.  Epictetns,  cnt  off  from  the  great  world  by  servile  biith 
and  poverty,  could  make  li^t  of  marriage,  of  the  begettang  of 
fntnie  citizens,  and  the  duties  of  political  life.'  On  the  oUier 
hand,  M.  Anrelios,  by  nature  as  detached  as  Epictetns,  might 
refuse  to  follow  the  transcendental  counsels  of  Chrysippus  and 
Seneca.  He  might  strive  painfully  to  reconcile  devotion  to  an 
:  irksome  political  charge  with  a  dream  of  that  unseen  common- 
wealth "  in  which  the  cities  of  men  are  as  it  were  houses."  ' 

Yet  in  spite  of  these  difficoltiea  about  public  duty,  no 
one  outside  the  pale  of  Cbristiauity  has  perhaps  ever  insisted 
80  powerftilly  on  the  obligation  to  live  for  others,  on  the 
duty  of  love  and  forgiveness,  as  Seneca  has  dona  We  are 
all,  bond  or  free,  mler  or  subject,  members  one  of  another, 
citizenB  of  a  universal  commonwealth.'  We  have  all  within 
us  a  portion  of  the  Divine  spirit.  No  man  can  live  entirely 
to  himself*  It  we  are  not  doing  good  to  others  we  are  doing 
harm.  The  nature  of  man  and  the  constitution  of  the  univeise 
make  it  a  positive  obligation  to  seek  the  welfare  of  our  fellows.' 
The  social  instinct  is  innate  and  original  in  us.  As  man  is 
flui^  upon  the  world  at  birth,  or  in  the  natural  state,  with  all 
his  immense  possibilities  as  yet  undeveloped,  no  creatnre  is 
80  helpless."  It  was  only  by  combination  and  mutual  good 
offices  that  men  were  able  to  repel  the  dangers  which  snr- 
lonnded  the  infancy  of  the  race,  and  to  conquer  the  forces 
of  nature.  Man  is  bom  for  social  union,  which  is  cemented 
1^  concord,  kindness,  and  love,^  and  he  who  shows  anger, 
Belfisbness,  perfidy,  or  cruelty  to  his  fellows  strikes  at  the 
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roots  of  social  life.  Nor  should  the  spectacle  of  oniTeisal 
depravity  cause  us  to  hate  or  despise  our  kind.'  It  is  qoite 
true  that  the  mass  of  men  are  l»d,  and  alvaya  mil  be  bad, 
with  only  rare  exceptions.  If  society  is  the  source  of  many 
blessings,  it  is  also  a  great  conuptor,  and  the  conquest  of 
nature  and  the  development  of  the  arts  have  aroused  Insatiable 
passions  which  have  darkened  the  eye  of  reason.^  Tet  this 
crowd  of  sinners  are  our  brothers,  with  the  germs  of  virtue  in 
their  grain.  They  have  taken  the  broad  way  almost  necessarily, 
because  it  is  broad  A  general  may  punish  individual  soldiers, 
but  yon  must  pardon  an  army  when  it  deserts  the  standards. 
The  truly  wise,  not  knowing  whether  to  langh  or  weep,  will 
look  kindly  on  the  erring  masses,  as  sick  men  who  need  a 
physician.'  And  beside  the  few  truly  wise,  who  can  cast  the 
first  stone  ?  We  are  all  more  or  less  bad,  we  have  all  gone 
astray.*  And  yet  we  constantly  show  the  utmost  severity  to 
the  faults  of  others,  while  we  forget  or  ignore  our  own.*  Even 
as  Qod  is  long-suGfering  to  transgressors,  and  sends  Hia  laiu 
upon  the  evil  and  good  alike,  so  should  we  be  merciful  in 
jiujgment  and  lavish  in  beneficence.*  The  spectacle  of  uni- 
versal greed  and  selfishness  and  ingratitude  should  not  harden 
US  against  our  fellows,  but  rather  make  us  turn  our  eyes  to  our 
own  faults.'  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  note  of  humility  is 
absent,  and  Seneca  is  the  serene  sopterw  coidTa  mufulum,  or 
the  proud  Roman  gentleman  who  will  not  demean  himself  to 
resent  or  even  notice  the  insults  or  injuries  of  the  spiteful 
orowd.^  They  will  pass  him  by  as  the  licensed  jests  of  the 
slaves  on  the  Satomalia.  He  reminds  himself  that  it  is  the  lower 
air  which  is  turbid  with  storm  and  thunder ;  the  ether  which 
spreads  around  the  stars  is  never  vexed  and  darkened  by  the 
tempest.*  This  is  one  of  the  recurring  contrasts  in  Seneca 
between  the  moral  tone  of  the  old  world  and  that  of  the  great 
movement  which  was  setting  in.  But  the  new  prevails  in  the 
end     The  conception  of  God  as  cold  reason  or  impersonal  law 
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or  iate  gives  wa;  to  the  thonght  of  a  God  who  guides  bj  His 
providence,  'who  embraces  all  by  Hin  lore,  whose  goodness  is 
as  boundless  as  His  power,  who  is  best  worshipped  by  the 
imitation  of  His  goodness.'  As  the  vision  grows,  the  pride  of 
the  invulnerable  sapitTu,  who  might  make  himself  the  eqnal  or 
more  than  the  equal  of  God,*  shrinks  and  is  abased.  We  are 
all  more  or  less  bod,  and  we  should  be  gentle  to  one  another.' 
Do  we  complain  of  coldness  and  ingratitude  ?  Let  us  think 
how  many  a  kindness  done  to  as  in  early  days,  the  tenderness 
of  a  nurse,  a  friend's  wise  counsel  or  help  in  critdcal  times, 
we  have  carelessly  let  slip  irom  memory.*  The  foults  which 
irritate  us  in  another  are  often  lurking  in  ourselves.  For^ve 
if  you  wish  for  forgiveness ;  conquer  evil  with  good ;  do  good 
even  to  those  who  have  wrought  you  evlL*  Let  as  copy  Uie 
serene  example  of  those  Eternal  Powers  who  constantly  load 
with  their  benefits  even  those  who  doubt  of  their  existence, 
and  bear  with  unmfBed  kindness  the  errors  of  frail  souls  that 
stumble  by  the  way. 

And  as  we  shall  not  be  harsh  to  those  of  our  own  external 
rank,  so  shall  we  soften  the  lot  of  tbose  whom  fortune  has 
condemned  to  slavery.  Even  the  slave  is  admitted  to  tiiat 
great  city  of  gods  and  men,  which  has  no  frontiers,  which 
embraces  all  races  and  ranks,  where  all  ranks  should  be 
levelled  by  the  conscioosness  of  a  common  Divine  descent  and 
a  universal  brotherhood  of  men."  The  conquests  of  Macedon 
and  Rome,  overtiirowing  all  old-world  national  barriers,  had 
prepared  the  way  for  the  greatest  and  most  fruitful  triumph 
of  ancient  philosophy.  And  the  Stoic  school  has  the  gloiy  of 
anticipating  the  diviner  dream,  yet  far  from  realised,  of  a 
human  brotherhood  under  the  l^;ht  horn  the  Cross.  Seneca 
has  never  risen  higher,  or  swept  farther  into  the  future  than 
in  his  treatment  of  slavery.  He  is  far  in  advance  of  many 
a  bil^op  or  abbot  or  Christian  baron  of  the  middle  age.  Can 
ft  slave  confer  a  benefit  7  he  asks.^  Is  his  service,  however 
lavish,  not  merely  a  duty  to  his  lord,  which,  as  it  springs 
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'  J}e  Btn.  iiL  2S,  duos  cmninn) 
ptrenitDaDdDicit.  Ct.  Ep.i7;  Dtlin, 
lii.  SI ;  iii.  86 ;  A  CInn.  i.  IS. 
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from  constraint,  is  undeBetviiig  of  gratitude?  Seneca  le- 
pudiates  ih»  base  suggestion  with  genuine  wannth.  On 
the  same  principle  a  subject  cannot  confer  a  benefit  on  his 
monarch,  a  simple  soldier  on  his  general.  There  is  a  lixoit 
b^ond  which  power  cannot  command  obedience.  There  is  a 
line  between  cringing  compliance  and  generous  self-sacrifice. 
And  the  slave  has  often  passed  that  limit  He  has  often  borne 
wounds  and  death  to  save  his  master's  life  in  battle.  He  has 
often,  in  the  years  of  the  terror,  endured  the  last  extremity  of 
torture,  rather  than  betray  his  secrets.^  The  body  of  the  slave 
is  his  master's ;  his  mind  is  his  own.'  It  cannot  be  bought  and 
sold.  And  in  his  inner  soul,  the  slave  is  his  master's  equal 
He  is  capable  of  eqoal  virtue  and  equal  culture;  nay,  in  boUi  he 
may  be  his  master's  superior.  He  can  confer  a  benefit  if  be  can 
suffer  injury  in  the  ootrages  which  cruelty  and  lust  inflict  npon 
him.  When  he  confers  a  benefit,  he  confers  it  as  man  upon 
man,  as  an  equal  in  the  great  family  whose  Father  is  God. 

Seneca  gives  a  lurid  picture  of  the  corruption  of  womm  in 
the  general  licence  of  bis  age.^  Yet  he  has  a  lofty  ideal  of 
what  women  might  become.  Like  other  Stoic  preacheis,  it 
was  his  good  fortune  to  be  surronnded  by  good  women  &om 
his  infancy.  He  remembers  the  tenderness  of  his  aunt,  in 
whose  arms  he  first  entered  Eome  as  a  child,  who  nuraed  him 
through  long  eickness,  and  broke  through  her  reserve  to  help 
him  in  his  early  career  of  ambition.  Her  blameless  character 
escaped  even  the  petulance  of  Alexandrian  gossip.*  His  letters 
to  his  mother,  Helvla,  reveal  a  matron  of  the  best  Roman 
type — strong,  self-denying,  proud  of  her  motherhood,  and 
despising  the  extravagance  and  ostentation  of  her  class.  In 
spite  of  her  father's  limited  idea  of  female  culture,  she  had 
educated  herself  in  liberal  studies,  and  found  them  a  refuge 
in  affliction.'  Maicia  was  of  a  softer  type,  and  gave  way  to 
excessive  grief  for  a  lost  child.  Yet  it  is  to  her  that  Seneca 
unfolds  most  fully  his  ideal  of  feminine  character.  He  will  not 
admit  the  inferior  aptitude  of  women  for  virtue  and  cultur&' 

'  D€  An.  iiL  19  and  26  ;  ef.  Macrob.  •  Ad  StU.  xix.  g  S,  E  8  ;   Harcia'i 

Sat.  i  11,  §  IS.  hiulaDd,   probablj    Vitiuint    Pollio, 

*  Dt  BtH,  iii.  20,  interior  ill*  p«rt  wm  goTeiiior  of  ^^pt — Tenffal,  X, 
mandplo  dari  non  potect.  LU.  S  2S2,  1. 

*  Ad  HeW.  xvi.  iZ;  Ep.  SG,  g  21,  *  Ad  Hdv.  xr.-zviL  |  S. 
Ubidina    vero    na    maribas    qnidem  '  ^rf  Jfore.  zri.  parillit,  nibicrad*, 
oadunt.  vigor,  «tc. 
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Women  have  the  same  inner  force,  the  same  capacity  for  noble- 
ness as  men.  The  husband  ot  Fanlina  who  surrounded  him 
with  affectionate  sympathy,  and  was  prepared  to  die  along  with 
him,  the  man  who  had  witnessed  the  stem  courage  and  loving 
devotion  of  the  wives  of  the  Stoic  martyrs,  might  well  have  a 
lofty  ideal  of  woman's  character'  Bat  to  any  true  disciple  of 
the  Porch  that  ideal  had  a  surer  ground  than  any  personal 
experience,  however  happy.  The  creed  which  Seneca  held  was 
at  once  a  levelling  and  an  elevating  creed.  It  found  the  only 
nobility  or  claim  to  rank  in  higher  capacity  for  virtue.*  It 
embraced  in  the  arms  of  its  equal  charity  all  human  souIb. 
bond  or  &ee,  male  or  female,  however  they  might  be  graded 
by  convention  or  accident,  who  have  a  divine  perent^e,  and 
may,  if  they  will,  have  a  lofty,  perhaps  an  eternal  future. 

And  now,  in  taking  leave  of  Seneca,  let  us  foiget  the 
fawning  exile  in  Corsica,  the  possible  lover  of  Julia  or 
Agrippina,  the  millionaire  minister  of  Nero,  who  was  surrounded 
by  a  luxury  and  state  which  moved  the  envy  of  the  tyrant.' 
Batiier  let  us  think  of  the  ascetic  from  his  early  youth,  who, 
raised  by  his  talents  to  ^e  highest  place,  had  to  reconcile  an 
impossible  ideal  with  the  sordid  or  terrible  realities  of  that  i&nk 
which  was  at  once  a  "  pinnacle  and  a  precipice."  *  He  waa 
continually  torn  by  the  contrast  between  the  ideal  of  a  lofty 
Stoic  creed  and  the  facta  of  human  life  around  him,  between 
his  own  spiritual  cravings  and  the  temptations  or  the  necessities 
of  the  opportunist  statesman.  He  was  imbued  with  principles 
of  life  which  could  be  fully  realised  only  in  some  Platonic 
Utopia ;  he  had  to  deal  with  men  as  they  were  in  the  reign  of 
"Seto,  as  they  are  painted  by  Tacitus  and  Petronius.  If  he 
&iled  in  the  impossible  task  of  such  a  reconciliation,  let  us  do 
him  the  justice  of  recognising  that  he  kept  his  vision  clear, 
and  that  he  has  expounded  a  gospel  of  the  higher  life,  which, 
with  all  its  limitations  from  temperament  or  tradition,  will  be 
true  for  our  remotest  posterity,  that  he  had  a  vision  of  the  City 
of  God.'  He  was  not  personally  perhaps  so  pure  and  clear  & 
soul  as  Plutarch  or  Aristides  or  Dion  Chiysostom.     But  he 

'  Ttc.  Ann.  xr.  <S,  84 ;  San.  Sp. 
104,  0  1-a. 

«  i)«  &«.  iii.  28  J  iii.  20. 

'  Ad  Foiyb.  xii.  xiU.  J  * ;   *    " 
IxL  ID  ;  Tbc.  Ann,  liii.  42. 
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had  utterly  cast  off  that  heatiien  anthropomorphism  which 
croased  and  diBturbed  their  highest  visions  of  the  Divine.^ 
Seneca  is  far  more  modem  and  advanced  than  even  the 
greatest  of  the  Noo-FIatonio  school,  just  beeaose  he  saw  that 
the  old  theology  was  hopelessly  effete.  Ha  could  never  have 
joined  in  the  last  struggle  of  philosophic  paganism  with 
the  Church.  And  bo  the  Church  almost  claimed  him  aa 
her  son,  while  it  never  dreamt  of  an  affinity  with  FIntaidk 
or  Flotinoa. 

Indeed,  there  needed  only  the  change  of  some  phrases  to 
reconcile  the  teaching  of  Seneca  wiUi  that  of  the  great  asoetio 
Christian  doctors.  Many  of  the  headings  of  the  /mite^ion 
might  be  attached  to  paragraphs  of  Seneca — "  of  bearing  with 
tha  faults  of  others " ;  " of  inordinate  affections " ;  "of  tiie 
love  of  solitude  and  silence " ;  "of  meditation  on  death " ;  "of 
humble  submiBsion " ;  "  that  to  despise  the  world  and  serve 
Qod  is  sweet";  "of  the  acknowledgment  of  our  own  infirmitieB, 
and  the  nmembrance  of  God's  benefits  " ;  "  of  the  contempt  of 
temporal  honour  and  vain  secular  knowledge  "  ;  "  of  the  day  of 
eternity  and  this  life's  straitness."  In  truth,  the  great  spirits 
of  all  agee  who  have  had  a  genius  for  religion,  after  due  ^ow- 
ance  for  difference  of  association  and  difference  of  phrase,  are 
strangely  akin  and  harmonious.  And  Seneca  had  one  great 
superiority  over  other  equally  religious  souls  of  his  time,  which 
enables  hLn  to  approach  mediaeval  and  modem  religious  thought 
^  — he  had  broken  absolutely  with  paganiBm.  He  started  with 
belief  in  the  God  of  the  Stoic  creed ;  he  never  mentions  the 
Stoic  theology  which  attempted  to  reconcile  Him  with  the 
gods  of  the  Pantheon.  In  spite  of  all  his  rhetoric,  he  tries  to 
Bee  the  facts  of  human  life  and  the  relation  of  the  human  spirit 
to  the  Divine  in  the  light  of  reason,  with  no  intervening  veil 
of  legend.  Gk>d  is  to  Seneca  the  great  Beality,  however  halting 
human  speech  may  descoibe  Him,  as  Fate,  or  Law,  or  Eternal 
Reason,  or  watchful  loving  Providenca  God  is  within  us, 
in  whatever  mysterious  way,  inspiring  good  resolves,  giving 
stretch  in  temptation,  with  all-seaing  eye  watehing  the  issue 
of  the  struggle.     God  is  vrithout  us,  loading  us  with  kindness 

'  San.  Frag.  ap.  Ang.  A  fHn.  Dei,       taut,  nt  no*  ad  anrem  rimnlaori  qoaal 
tI.  10 ;  t^.  i1,  %  1,  DOQ  mnt  ad  caolnm      nuigls  ezBadiii  poMunni  admittaL 
aleTandM  manui,  imc  axorandiu  aedi- 
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even  when  we  offeod,  diastiBuig  tia  in  tdskj,  the  goal  of  all 
apecoUtdon,  He  &om  whom  we  proceed,  to  whom  we  go  at  death. 
Thb  true  woTship  of  Him  is  not  io  formal  prater  and  sacrifice, 
hot  in  striving  to  know  and  imitate  His  infinite  goodness. 
We  mortal  men  in  our  hrief  life  on  earth  m&j  he  citizens  of 
two  commonwealths,  one  the  Kome  or  Corinth  of  oar  hirth, 
the  other  chat  great  city  of  gods  and  men,  in  which  all  are 
equally  united,  male  and  female,  bond  and  free,  as  children 
of  a  common  Father.  In  this  ideal  citazenship,  in  obedience 
to  the  law  of  the  spiritual  city,  the  eternal  law  which  makes 
for  righteousness,  man  attains  his  true  freedom  and  final 
beatitude  in  commonioa  wi^i  kindred  aonls. 

Yet,  aa  in  mediaeval  end  puritan  religious  thewy,  there  is 
in  Seneca  a  strange  conflict  between  pessimism  and  idealism. 
To  the  doomed  philosophic  statesman  of  the  reign  of  Kero,  the 
days  of  man's  life  are  few  and  evil  Life  ia  but  a  moment  in 
the  tract  of  infinite  age,  and  so  darkened  by  manifold  sins  and 
sorrows  Uiat  it  seems,  as  it  did  to  Sophocles,  a  sinister  gift.' 
On  the  other  hand,  its  shortness  is  a  matter  of  no  importance ; 
the  shortest  life  may  be  full  and  glad  if  it  be  dignified  by 
eSoTt  and  teaignation  and  conformity  to  the  great  law  of  the 
universe.  The  wise  and  pious  man,  ever  conscious  of  his  hrief 
time  of  probation,  may  brighten  each  passing  day  into  a 
festival  and  lengthen  it  into  a  life.  The  shortness  of  a  life  is 
only  an  illosiou,  for  long  or  short  have  no  meaning  when 
measured  by  the  days  of  eternity.  And  the  philosopher  may 
unite  many  liv^  in  one  brief  span.  He  may  join  himself  to 
a  company  of  sages  who  add  their  years  to  his,  who  counsel 
without  bitterness,  and  praise  without  flattery;  he  may  be 
adopted  into  a  family  whose  wealth  increases  the  more  it  is 
divided ;  in  him  all  the  ages  may  be  combined  in  a  single  lifa^ 
To  such  a  spirit  death  loses  all  its  terrors.  The  eternal  mystery 
indeed  can  be  pierced  only  by  imaginative  hope.  Death,  we 
may  be  sure,  however,  can  only  be  a  change.  It  may  be  a 
passage  into  calm  unconsdonsness,  as  before  onr  birth,  whidi 
will  release  us  from  all  the  griefs  and  tumults  of  the  life  here 
below.  It  may,  on  the  other  hand,  prove  to  be  the  morning 
of  an  eternal  day,  the  entrance  to  a  radiant  and  untrouUed 
world  of  infinite  possibilities.     In  any  case,  the  spirit  which 

>  Sen.  Ad  Polyl.  iv.  *  De  Brn.  Vit.  xv.  g  S  sq. 
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has  trained  itself  in  obedience  to  eternal  law,  will  not  tremble 
at  a  &te  which  is  surely  reserved  for  the  tmiTerse,  by  fire 
or  flood  or  other  oatadysmal  chaiig&  The  future  in  store  fi>r 
the  soul  is  either  to  dwell  for  ever  among  tMngs  divine,  or 
to  sink  back  again  into  the  general  soul,  and  God  shall  be 
all  in  all 

fcvJJ^v• . 
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CHAPTER   11 

THE   PHILOSOPHIC   HIS8I0NAST 

The  goBpel  of  philosophy  expounded  by  Seneca  -w&a  r&thor  an 
esoteric  ot  aristocratic  creed.  With  all  his  liberal  aeatiment, 
his  coemopolitaoism,  his  clear  coDception  of  human  equality 
and  brotherhood,  Seneca  always  remains  the  director  of  souls 
like  his  own,  enervated  by  wealth,  tortured  with  the  ennui  of 
jaded  sensibility,  haunted  by  the  terror  of  the  Caesais.^  \lpdeed 
Stoicism  was  always  rather  a  creed  for  the  cultivated  upper 
class  than  for  the  crowd.  In  its  prime,  its  apparatus  of 
logical  formulae,  its  elaborate  physics  and  metaphysics,  its 
essentially  intellectual  solution  of  the  problems  both  of  the 
universe  and  human  life,  necessarily  disabled  it  from  ever 
developing  into  a  popular  system.  And  in  the  later  days 
of  tiie  fiepublic,  theory  became  more  important  than  practice, 
and  logic  passed  into  ca8iuBtry.*j  But  in  the  first  centiuj. 
Stoicism  came  to  be  much  more  a  religion  than  a  philosophy, 
or  even  a  theology.  Its  main  business,  as  conceived  by 
men  like  Seneca,  is  to  save  souls  &om  the  universal  ship- 
wreck of  character'  caused  by  the  capricious  excesses  of 
luxury,  the  idolatry  of  the  world  and  the  fiesh,  which 
sprang  from  a  riotous  pride  in  the  material  advantages  of 
imperial  power,  without  a  sobering  sense  of  duty  or  a  moral 
id^  But,  in  the  nature  of  things,  this  wreck  of  character 
was  most  glarii^ly  seen  among  the  men  who  were  in  close 
contact  with  the  luilf  insane  masters  of  the  world  in  the  first 
century,  and  who  possessed  the  resources  to  exhaust  the  posed- 

A  Tnuiq.  fi.  {  IS ;  z.  S  6,  A. 
*  Zdler,  Fhil.  dtr  OriaA.  uL  1.  pp, 
.     .  «,  *7  ;  cT.  S«n,  .^.  88,  (  20  ;   11?,^ 

,   qnoAdMa  «nbit  ««dera  uciendi      20. 
Tideudique  utietai ;  Bp.  SS,  f  21 ;  SB,  ■  San.  Bp.  48,  g  8,  amtiMandiqM  «d 
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bilities  of  pleasure  or  the  capacitiee  of  the  aenses  to  enjoy. 
It  ifl  to  people  of  this  class,  who  still  retained  some  lingering 
isatincte  of  goodness,  weary  with  indulgence,  bewildered  and 
tortnred  by  the  conflict  of  the  lower  nature  with  the  weak, 
bat  still  disturbing,  protests  of  the  higher,  that  Seoeca 
addresses  his  counsels. 

But  what  of  the  great  masses  lying  outside  the  circle  of 
cultivated  and  exhausted  self-indulgence,  that  plebeian  world 
of  which  we  have  seen  the  picture  in  their  municipalities  and 
ooUefies  ?  It  is  clear  from  the  records  of  their  daily  life,  their 
ambitions,  their  tasks  and  amusemente,  that,  although  perhaps 
not  generally  tainted  with  such  deep  corruption  as  the  nobles 
of  the  Neronian  age,  their  moral  tone  and  aspirations  hardly 
coneepond  to  the  material  splendour  of  the  Empire.  Even 
apart  from  the  glimpses  of  low  life  in  Petronius,  Martial, 
and  Apuleius,  apart  from  the  revelations  of  Pompeii,  and  the 
ghastly  traditions  which  haunt  the  ruins  of  countless  theatres 
and  amphitheatres,  the  wamings  of  preachers  of  that  age, 
such  as  Dion  Ohiysostom,  and  the  reflections  of  the  infinitely 
charitable  M.  Aurelius,  leave  no  very  favourable  impression  of 
the  moral  condition  of  the  masses.*  How  could  it  be  other- 
wise ?  The  old  paganism  of  Borne  did  indeed  foster  certain 
ancestral  pieties  which  were  the  salt  of  the  Boman  character. 
But  it  unfortunately  also  gave  its  sanction  to  scenes  of  Inst 
and  cruelty  which  went  far  to  counteract  in  later  times  any 
good  it  did.  Nor  had  the  old  religion  any  means  for  edifica- 
tion and  the  culture  of  character.  It  had  no  organisation  for 
the  care  and  direction  of  souls  in  moral  doubt  and  peril.  If 
its  oracles  might,  from  a  few  old-worid  examples,  seem  to 
supply  such  a  spiritnal  want,  the  appearance  is  delusive  even 
according  to  pagan  testimony.  Poets  and  moralists  alike 
thundered  against  the  shameless  impiety  which  often  b^;ged 
the  sanction  of  a  prophetic  shrine  for  some  meditated  sin,* 
and  the  charge  has  been  confirmed  by  the  resurrection  of  these 
old  pro&nities  from  the  ruins  of  Dodona.'     But  even  without 

'  H.    kasA.    ii.    29,    84;    y.   SS,  'OXti^rw<iTJXfw^*'p<«'<^-  Patron. 

TifvA  vdfuff  fMrtir  ri  ^nixipm  ainOr.  Sat.  SB  ;  Sen.  De  Ira.  it  8 ;  D.  ChlTt. 

fn  SomDirt  pkirTt»  f^Yorm  4  d^Xiu  xiii.  g  IS,  SS  ;  vii.  183. 

HvfiFavrrit,  tail  atifaa ;  .  .  .  lol  xwUka  *  Pan.  iL  4  sqq. ;  of.  H«rod.  ti.  SiS ; 

tmiratiitntt   raJ    ratJla    ^X^nira,  71-  Lae.  learomai.  2G. 
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direct  teetimony,  we  might  fairly  conclude  that  the  Antonine 
Age  vaa,  by  reason  of  its  material  development,  in  special 
need  of  epiritual  teaching  and  evangelism.  The  whole  streea 
of  public  and  private  effort  was  towards  the  provision  of 
comfort  or  splendoar  or  amnsement  for  the  masses.  And, 
within  the  range  of  ita  ambition,  it  succeeded  marvellously. 
Kor  should  an  impartial  inquirer  refuse  to  admit  that  such  an 
immense  enei^  has  its  good  moral  side.  The  rich  were 
rigorously  taught  their  duty  to  aodety,  and  they  improved 
upon  the  lesson.  The  masses  responded  to  their  generous 
public  spirit  with  gratitude  and  affection ;  and  the  universal 
Idndlineas  and  fraternity  diffused  Uirough  all  ranks  on  days  of 
high  religious  festival  or  civic  interest,  afforded  a  very  whole- 
some and  gratifying  spectacle.*  There  was  an  undoubted 
softening  of  the  Roman  character.  And  the  labours  of  the 
great  Stoic  lawyers  were  giving  expression  to  cultivated  moral 
feeling,  in  a  more  liberal  recognition  of  the  natural  rights  of 
the  weak  and  oppressed,  of  women  and  of  slaves.  Yet  a 
society  may  be  humane  and  kindly  while  it  is  also  worldly 
and  materklised.  To  us  at  least,  the  forces  of  the  Antonine 
t^e  seem  to  have  expended  themselves  chiefly  on  the  popular 
pleasures  and  external  adornments  of  life,  or  a  revival,  often  in 
the  grossest  and  most  absurd  forms,  as  we  shall  see  in  a  later 
chapter,  of  the  superstitions  of  the  past  With  all  its  humani- 
tarian sentiment  and  all  its  material  glories,  the  Roman  world 
had  entered  on  that  fatal  incline,  which,  by  an  unperceived  yet 
irresistible  movement,  led  on  bo  the  sterilisation  of  the  higher 
intellect,  and  the  petrifaction  of  Roman  society  which  ended  in 
the  catastrophe  of  the  fifth  century. 

The  triumphs  and  splendour  of  corporate  life  in  the  age  of 
the  Antonines  are  certainly  a  dazzhng  spectacle.  Yet  to  the 
student  who  is  more  occupied  with  the  painful  moral  education 
of  the  race,  the  interest  lies  in  a  different  direction.  It  was 
a  worldly  age,  but  it  was  also  an  age  ennobled  by  a  powerful 
protest  against  worldliness.  And  in  tliis  chapter  we  shall 
study  a  great  movement,  which,  under  the  name  of  philosophy 
or  culture,  called  the  masses  of  men  to  a  higher  standard  of 
life.     This  movement,  like  all  others  of  the  same  kind,  had  its 
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impostors  who  di^raced  it  Yet  the  mao  who  has  pursued 
them  with^  such  mordant  ridicule  and  pitiless  acorn,  the  man 
who  was  utterly  sceptical  as  to  the  value  of  all  philoBOphio 
efibrt^  in  the  last  resort  approaches  very  near  to  the  view  of 
human  life  which  was  preached  by  the  men  whom  he  derides.' 
Lucian  belonged  to  no  philosophic  school ;  he  would  himself 
have  repudiated  adhesion  to  any  system.  The  advice  of 
Teiresias  to  Menippus,  when  he  sought  him  in  the  shades, 
would  certainly  hare  been  Lucian's  to  any  young  disciple  who 
consulted  him.  Have  done  with  all  these  verbal  subtleties  and 
chimeras ;  swear  allegiance  to  no  sect ;  mahe  the  best  of  the 
present;  and  take  things  generally  with  a  8mil&*  Yet  who 
can  read  the  Dialogua  of  the  Dead  without  feeling  that  there 
is  a  deeper  and  more  serious  vein  in  Locian  than  he  would 
confess  ?  Althou^  he  poured  his  contempt  upon  the  Cynic 
street  preachers,  although  in  the  Auction  of  Lives  the  Cynic's 
sells  for  the  most  palbry  price,  the  Cynic  alone  is  allowed  to 
carry  with  him  acivss  the  river  of  death  his  cbaracteristjo 
qualities,  his  boldness  and  freedom  of  speech,  his  bitter 
laughter  at  the  tollies  and  illusions  of  mankind.'  There 
are  many  indications  in  these  dialogues  that,  if  Lucian  had 
tamed  Cynic  preacher,  he  would  have  waged  the  same  war  on 
the  pleasures  and  illusory  ambitions  of  man,  be  would  have 
outdone  the  Cynics  in  brutal  frankness  of  exposure  and  denun- 
ciation, as  be  would  have  surpassed  them  in  rhetorical  and 
imaginative  charm  of  style.*  He  has  a  vivid  and  awful  con- 
ception of  Death,  the  great  leveller,  and  sees  all  earthly  wealUi 
and  glory  in  the  grey  light  of  the  land  where  all  tbii^  ore 
forgotten.  Sank  and  riches,  beauty  and  strength,  the  lust  of 
the  eye  and  the  pride  of  life,  are  all  left  behind  on  the  borders 
of  the  realm  of  "  sapless  heads."  ^  If  Lucian  has  any  gospel  it 
is  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  belongs  to  the  poor.  He  is  as 
ready  as  some  of  the  Christian  Fathers  to  condemn  the  rich 
eternally."  And  therefore  we  ai-e  not  surprised  that  Lucian 
has  little  eye  for  the  splendour  of  his  age,  unless  indeed  in 

■  CrotMt,  Lfutim,  p.  IM,  il  m  mU  L  8 ;  SomH.  91. 

fartamMit  Ibui  inflacnca  »a  ittinat  \m  *  Luc.  TVi^'.  IG  ;  Ntq/oM.  13. 

Dialogua  da  vtorU.  *  Traj.   IS;    Qrn.   7;    Mtnip.   II, 
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the  phrase,  "  Great  cities  die  as  well  as  men." '  He  seems  to 
have  little  appreciation  for  its  real  services  to  humanity.  Its 
vain,  pretentious  philosophy,  its  selfishness  of  wealth,  ita  vices 
hidden  under  the  guiae  of  virtue,  drew  down  his  hatred  and 
scorn.  I^Yet  one  cannot  help  feeling,  in  reading  some  of  Lnciao's 
pieces,  that,  man  of  genius  as  he  was,  a  man  of  no  age,  or  a 
man  of  all  ages,  he  is  looking  at  human  life  ficom  far  above, 
with  no  limitations  of  time,  and  passing  a  judgment  which 
may  be  repeated  in  the  thirtieth  centurj^ 

This  lofty  or  airy  detachment  in  regarding  the  toils  and 
ambitions  of  men  is  perhaps  best  seen  in  the  Charon.  In  this 
piece  Lucian  shows  as  the  ideal  spectator  taking  an  outlook 
over  the  scene  of  human  lifa  The  ferryman  of  the  dead, 
who  has  heard  so  many  laments  &om  his  passengeis  for  the 
joys  they  have  lost,  wishes  to  have  a  glance  at  this  upper 
world  which  it  seems  bo  bard  to  leave  behind.  He  jcdns 
the  company  of  Hermes,  and,  by  an  old-world  iniracle,  tiiey 
gfun  an  observatory  on  high-piled  Tbeasalian  mountains  from 
which  to  watch  for  a  while  the  comedy  or  the  tragedy  of 
human  life.'  A  magic  verse  of  Homer  gives  the  spectial 
visitor  the  power  to  observe  the  scene  so  far  below.  And 
what  a  B^t  it  is  I  It  is  a  confused  spectade  of  various  effort 
and  passion — men  sailing,  fighting,  ploughing,  lendii^  at  usury, 
suing  in  the  law-courts.  It  is  (dso  a  human  swarm  stinging 
and  being  stung.  And  over  all  the  scene  fiits  a  confiiaed  cloud 
of  hopes  and  fears  and  follies  and  hatreds,  the  love  of  pleasure 
and  the  love  of  gold.  Higher  still,  you  may  see  the  eternal 
Fates  spinning  for  each  one  of  the  motley  crowd  his  several 
thread.  One  man,  raised  high  for  the  moment,  has  a  resound- 
ing &U ;  another,  mounting  but  a  little  way,  sinks  unperoeived. 
And  amidst  all  the  tumult  and  excitement  of  their  hopes  and 
alarms,  death  kindly  snatches  them  away  by  one  of  his  many 
messengers.  Yet  they  weep  and  lament,  forgetting  that  they 
have  been  mere  sojourners  for  a  brief  space  upon  earth  and 
are  only  losing  the  pleasures  of  a  dream.*  To  Charon  the 
bubbles  in  a  fountain  are  the  truest  image  of  their  phantom 

'  0\ar.     2S,     iroA^itDvn    yip,    &  irtamrreiF   tti    tal    ri,   iriynA,    &axtf 
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life — aome  forming  and  bursting  speedily,  otheiB  swelling  out 
for  a  little  longer  and  more  showy  life,  bat  all  bursting  at  the 
last  CboTOD  is  so  moved  by  the  pathos  of  it  all,  that,  Irom 
hia  monntain  peaks,  he  wotild  fain  preach  a  sennon  to  the  silly 
crowd  and  warn  them  of  the  doom  which  is  in  store  for  all. 
Bat  the  wiser  or  more  cynical  Hermes  tells  him  Uiat  all 
except  a  few  have  thur  ears  more  closelj  stopped  than  the 
crew  of  Odysseus  when  they  passed  the  Siren  isles. 

This  view  of  human  life,  half-contemptuoas,  half-patbetio, 
which  the  great  iconoclast  of  all  tJie  dreams  of  religion  or 
philosophy  in  his  time  has  sketched  with  his  own  graphic 
power,  was  the  view  of  the  very  philosophy  which  he  derided. 
Philosophy  had  a  second  time  turned  from  heaven  to  earth. 
The  effort  to  solve  the  riddle  of  the  universe  by  a  sii^le 
formula,  or  t^  the  fine-drawn  subtleties  of  dialectic,  has  been 
abandoned.  In  Lncian's  Auction  of  Lives,  in  which  the  merits 
of  the  various  schools  are  balanced  and  estimated  in  terms 
of  cash,  it  is  significant  that  only  a  alight  and  perfunctory 
reference  is  made  to  the  great  cosmic  or  metaphysical  theories 
of  Elea  or  Ionia,  to  the  Pythagorean  doctrine  of  numbers,  to 
the  Ephesian  doctrine  of  ^e  eternal  flow,  or  the  ideal  system 
of  Plata*  t^c  have  seen  that,  although  Seneca  has  a  certain 
interest  in  the  logic  and  physics  of  the  older  Stoicism,  he 
makes  all  purely  speculative  inquiry  ancillary  to  moral  progress, 
VThe  same  diversion  of  interest  from  the  fi^d  of  speculation  to 
Uiat  of  conduct  is  seen  even  more  decidedly  in  Epictetns  and 
M,  Aurelins-iJ'  The  philosophic  Emperor  had,  of  course,  studied 
the  great  cosmic  systems  of  Heraclitus  and  Epicurus,  Plato 
and  Aristotle.'  They  furnish  a  scenery  or  background,  some- 
times, especially  that  of  Heraclitus,  a  dimly-seen  foundation, 
for  his  theory  of  conduct.  But,  in  spite  of  his  sad,  weary  view 
of  the  pettiness  and  sameness  of  the  brief  space  of  cooscioua- 
ness  between  "  the  two  etemitiee,"  the  whole  thought  of  M. 
Anrelius  is  conoenb^ted  on  the  manner  in  which  that  brief 
moment  may  be  worthily  spent  So,  Epiotetus  asks.  What  do 
I  care  wheUier  all  things  are  composed  of  atoms  or  similar 
ports   or  of  fire  or  earth?     Is  it  not  enough  to  know   the 
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nature  of  good  and  evil?^  Just  oa  in  the  days  (A  Socntes 
the  whole  strees  of  philosophy  ia  directed  towards  the  discovery 
of  a  rule  of  life,  a  source  of  moral  clearness  and  guidance, 
with  a  view  to  the  formation  or  reformatloa  of  character. 

Seneca  and  Epictetus  and  Lacian  and  M.  Aorelios  all  alike 
give  a  gloomy  picture  of  the  moral  condition  of  the  masset. 
And  we  may  well  believe  that,  in  spite  of  the  splendour  of 
that  Bge,  in  spite  of  a  great  moral  movement  which  was  stiiring 
among  the  leaders  of  eociety,  the  mass  of  menrss  in  every  age, 
had  Uttle  taste  for  idealist  views  of  life.  V-^et  Seneca,  not- 
withstanding his  pessimism,  speaks  of  the  multitudes  who  were 
stretching  out  their  hands  for  moral  help.  There  must  have 
heen  some  demand  for  that  popular  mor^  teaching  which  is  s 
striking  feature  of  the  time.  Men  might  jeer  at  the  philosophic 
missionary,  but  they  seem  to  have  crowded  to  listen  to  hi^— 
on  the  temple  steps  of  Bome  or  Ephesus,  in  the  great  sqnaree 
of  Alexandria,'  or  in  the  colonnades  at  Olympia,  or  under  tlie 
half-ruined  walls  of  an  old  MUesian  colony  on  the  Euxine.* 
The  rush  of  the  potters  and  smiths  and  carpenters  to  join  the 
ranks  of  the  Cynic  fiiars,  which  moved  the  scorn  of  Ludan,*  muBt 
have  corresponded  to  some  general  demand,  even  if  the  motive 
of  the  vagrant  missionary  was  not  of  the  purest  kind.  Then 
must  have  been  many  an  example  of  moral  earnestness  like 
that  of  HermotimuB,  who  had  laboured  hard  for  twenty  years 
to  find  the  true  way  of  life,  and  had  only  obtained  a  distant 
glimpse  of  the  celestial  cilrr.'  After  Dion's  conversion,  as  ve 
may  fairly  call  it,  he  deems  it  a  sacred  duty  to  caU  men  to  the 
way  of  wisdom  by  persoasion  or  reproach,  and  to  appeal  even 
to  the  turbulent  masses.*  We  shall  see  how  well  he  fulfilled 
the  duty.  For  nearly  a  century  at  Athens,  the  gentle  De- 
monaz  embodied  the  ideal  which  his  friend  Epictetus  had 
formed  of  the  Cynic  father  of  all  men  in  God ;  and  his  immense 
ascendency  testifies  at  least  to  a  widespread  respect  and 
admiration  for  such  teachii^  and  example.^     It  is  not  necessary 

I  Binct.  Fr.  176  ;  oC  Ditt.  iiL  21,  ■  PhilMtr.  AfM.  Tyaii.  v.  M ;  IX 
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to  suppose  thftt  the  people  who  thought  it  an  hoooor  if 
Demonaz  invited  himself  to  their  tables,  the  magiBtrates  vho 
rose  up  to  do  him  reverence  as  he  passed,  or  the  riotons 
assembly  which  was  awed  into  stillneBS  by  hia  mere  presence, 
were  people  generally  who  had  caught  hia  moral  enthnaiaem.* 
They  were  at  the  very  time  eager  to  have  gladiatorial  shows 
established  onder  the  shadow  of  the  Acropolis.  Bnt  it  is  some- 
thing when  men  begin  to  revere  a  character  inspired  by  moral 
forces  of  which  they  have  only  a  dim  conjecture.  L^d  amid  all 
the  material  splendour  and  apparent  content  o£  the  Antonine  age, 
there  were  signs  that  men  were  becoming  oonsdons  of  a  great 
spiritnal  need,  which  th^  often  tried  to  satisfy  by  accumulated 
snpentdtions.  The  ancient  routine  was  broken  up ;  the  forms 
of  ancestral  piety  no  longer  satisfied  even  the  vulgar ;  the  forms 
of  ancient  scholastic  speculation  had  become  stale  and  frigid 
to  the  cultivated ;  the  old  philoeophies  had  left  men  bewildered. 
Henceforth,  philosophy  must  make  itself  a  religion ;  the  philo- 
sopher mnst  become  an  "  ambassador  of  Ood.ll 

"  There  is  no  philosophy  without  virtue ;  there  is  no  virtue 
without  philosophy,"  said  Seneca,'  and  herein  he  expressed  truly 
tiie  most  earnest  thought  of  his  own  age  and  the  nexL  Luciaa, 
in  the  dialogue  which  is  perhaps  his  most  powerful  exposure  of 
the  failure  of  philosophy,  bears  testimony  to  the  boundless  ex- 
pectations which  it  aroused  in  its  votaries.  Hermotimus,  the 
elderly  enthusiast,  whom  the  mocker  meets  hurrying  with  hie 
books  to  the  philosophic  school,  has  been  an  ardent  student  for 
twenty  years ;  he  has  grown  pale  and  withered  with  eager 
thought.  Tet  he  admits  that  he  has  only  taken  a  single  step  on 
the  steep  upward  road.  Few  and  Mnt  and  weary  are  they  who 
ever  reach  the  summit'  Yet  Hermotimiu  is  content  if,  at  the 
close  of  the  efforts  of  a  lifetime,  he  should,  if  but  for  a  moment, 
breathe  the  air  of  the  far-off  heights  and  look  down  on  the 
human  ant-hill  below.  Such  spirits  dream  of  an  apotheosis  like 
that  which  crowned  the  hero  on  Mount  Oeta,  when  the  sonl 
shall  be  purged  of  its  earthly  passions  as  by  fire,  and  hardly  a 
memory  of  the  illusions  of  tiie  past  will  remain.*  Lycinus,  his 
friend,  has  once  himself  had  a  vision  of  a  celestial  city,  from 

'  Luc  (t)  AnL  c  68.  *  Lnc  SgmuiL  o.  S. 
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which  ambition  aud  the  greed  of  gold  are  banished,  where  there 
ifl  DO  discord  or  strife,  but  the  citizens  live  in  a  deep  peace  of 
sober  virtue.  He  had  once  heard  from  an  aged  man  how  any 
one  might  share  its  citizenship,  ridi  or  poor,  bond  or  free,  Greek 
or  barbarian,  if  only  he  had  the  passion  for  Qobleness  and  were 
not  orovome  by  the  hardness  of  the  journey.  And  the  sceptic 
avows  that  long  since  he  would  have  enrolled  himself  among 
its  oitLEena,  but  the  city  is  far  off,  and  only  dimly  visible. 
The  paths  which  are  said  to  lead  to  it  run  in  the  most  various 
directions,  thioagh  soft  meadows  aud  cool  shaded  slopes,  or 
monnting  over  bare  tough  cr^  under  a  pitiless  blaze.  And 
at  the  entrance  to  each  avenue  there  is  a  clamorous  crowd  of 
guides,  each  vaunting  his  pecuhar  skill,  abusing  his  rivals,  and 
pointing  to  the  one  sure  access  of  which  he  alone  has  the 
se^et  key.  A  similar  scene,  equally  illustrative  of  the  moral 
ferment  of  tiie  time,  is  sketched  in  another  charming  piece.' 
It  is'that  in  which  the  rustic  Fan,  with  his  memories  of  the 
shepherd's  pipe  and  the  peace  of  Arcadian  pastures,  describes 
the  strange  turmoil  of  contending  sects  which  rings  around  his 
oave  on  the  edge  of  the  Acropolis.  There,  in  the  Agora  below, 
rival  teachers,  with  dripping  brow  and  distended  veins,  are 
shouting  one  another  down  before  an  admiring  crowd.  And 
the  simple  old  deity,  to  whom  the  language  of  their  dialectic 
is  at]«nge,  seems  to  think  that  the  victory  rests  with  the  loudest 
voice  and  the  most  Uatant  self-aasertioQ. 

The  sly  ridicule  of  Luoian,  so  o^en  crossed  by  a  touch 
of  pathos,  is  perhaps  the  best  testimony  to  the  overpowering 
interest  which  his  age  felt  in  the  philosophy  of  conduct  And 
it  was  no  longer  the  pursuit  merely  of  an  intellectual  aristocracy. 
Common,  ignorant  folk  have  caught  the  passion  for  apostie- 
shtp.  Everywhere  might  be  met  the  fiimiliar  figure,  with  long 
cloak  and  staff  and  scrip,  haranguing  in  the  squares  or  lanes  to 
unlettered  crowds.*  And  the  preacher  is  often  as  unlearned  as 
-  tiiey,  having  left  the  forge  or  the  carpenter's  bench  or  the  slave 
prison,'  to  proclaim  his  simple  gospel  of  renunciation,  with 
more  or  less  sincerity.  Lucian  makes  sport  of  the  quarrels 
and  contradictions  of  the  schools.     And  it  is  true  that  the  old 

'  Luc.  Bit  Aee.  o.  11.  iirip  veS  ^Xon^oGiri  irX. 

'  Ih.   c.  6,  irarraxoi'  riiryar  0a$6t  *  Pug.  c.  12  ;    Vit.  AwA.  c.  10  ;  D. 
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names  still  marked  men  off  in  different  camps,  or  rather 
dmrches.  Bat  their  quarrels  in  Lucian  and  in  Ffailoatratns  * 
seem  to  be  personal,  the  offspring  of  very  UDphilosophio 
ambition  and  jealousy,  or  greed  or  petty  vanity,  rather  than  the 
wholesome  and  Btimulating  collision  of  earnest  minds  contend- 
ing for  what  they  think  a  great  system  of  truth.  The  rival 
Sophists  under  the  Acropolis  were  quarrelling  for  an  audience 
and  not  for  a  d(^ma.  Scientific  interest  in  philosophy  was  to 
a  great  extent  dead.  For  centuries  no  great  original  thinker 
had  arisen  to  rekindle  it.  And  in  the  purely  moral  sphere 
to  which  philosophy  was  now  oonfined,  the  natural  tendency  of 
the  different  schools,  not  even  excluding  the  Epicui«an,  was 
to  sasimilation  and  ecleotioiBm.'  They  were  all  impartially 
endowed  at  the  university  of  Athens,  and  a  youth  of  enthusiasm 
would  attend  the  professors  of  all  the  schools.  Apollonius, 
althot^h  he  finally  adopted  the  Pythagorean  discipline,  pursued 
his  studies  at  Aegae  under  Flatonists  and  Stoics,'  and  even  under 
Epicureans.  Seneca  came  under  Pythagorean  influences  in  his 
youth,  and  he  constantly  rounds  off  a  letter  to  Lncilioa  with 
a  quotation  from  Epicurus.  Among  the  tutors  of  M,  Aureliug 
were  the  Peripatetic  Claudius  Severus,  and  Sextus  the  Flatonist 
of  Chaeronea.^  Lfence,  although  a  man  in  the  second  century 
migbt  be  labelled  Flatonist  or  Stoic,  Cynic  or  Pythagorean,  it 
vonld  often  be  difiBcolt  from  his  moral  teaching  to  discover 
his  philoflophic  ancestry  and  affinities.  And,  just  as  in  modem 
Christendom,  although  sectarian  landmarks  uid  designations  are 
kept  up,  the  popular  preaching  of  nearly  all  the  sects  tends  to  a 
certain  uniformity  of  emphsas  on  a  limited  number  of  momentona 
moral  truths,  so  the  preaching  of  pagan  philosophy  dwells,  almost 
to  weariness,  on  the  same  eternal  principles  of  true  gain  and  loss, 
of  the  illusioufl  of  passion,  of  freedom  through  renunciatjonJ 

The  moral  teaching  or  preaching  of  the  Antonine  age 
naturally  adapted  its  tone  to  the  tastes  <^  its  audience ;  there 
was  the  discourse  of  the  leoture-room,  and  the  ruder  and 
more  boisteroos  appeal  to  the  crowd.  Both  passed  under  the 
name  of  philosophy,  and  both  often  degraded  that  great  name 
by  an  affectation  and  insincerity  which  cast  discredit  on  a 

■  Phn««tr.  Af<^  Tyam.  t.  S7.  affaoda.       Un  MMttauma  mnnfidel 
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great  aad  beneficent  movement  of  reform.  The  philosophic 
lecturer  who  baa  a  seriona  moral  purpose  is  in  theory  di»- 
tingnished  irem  the  rhetorical  sophist,  who  trades  in  starUing 
effects,  who  rejoices  in  displaying  his  skill  on  any  subject 
hoVBver  trivial  or  grotesque,  who  will  expatiate  on  the  gnat  (st 
tbe  parrot,  or  debate  the  propriety  of  a  Vestal's  marriage.'  The 
exercises  of  tbe  rhetorical  school  had  gone  on  for  five  hundred 
years,  and,  with  momentous  effects  on  Eomau  culture,  they 
were  destined  to  continue  with  little  change  till  the  Goths 
were  masters  of  Rome.*  Tbe  greed,  the  frivolity,  and  the 
overweening  vanity  of  these  intellectual  acrobats  are  a 
commonplace  of  literary  history*  Tbe  sophist  and  tlte 
lecturing  philosopher  were  theoretically  distinct  But  un- 
fortunately a  mass  of  evidence  goefl  to  show  that  in  many 
cases  the  lecturing  philosopher  became  a  mere  showy  rheto- 
rician. A  similar  desecration  of  a  serious  mission  ie  not 
unknown  in  modem  tunea  The  fault  is  often  not  with  the 
preacher,  but  with  his  audience.  If  people  come  not  to  be 
made  better,  but  to  be  amused,  to  have  their  ears  soothed  by 
flowing  declamation,  to  have  a  shallow  intellectual  curioeity 
titillated  by  cheap  displays  of  verbal  subtlety  or  novelliy, 
the  unfortunate  preacher  will  often  descend  to  the  level  of 
his  audience.  And  in  that  ancient  world,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  Seneca,  Musonius,  Plutarch,  and  Epictetus,  tbe 
philosophic  preacher  too  often  was  tempted  to  win  a  vulgar 
applause  by  vulgar  rhetorical  arts.^  He  was  eometimee  a 
man  of  no  very  serious  purpose,  with  little  real  science  or 
or^inality.  He  bad  been  trained  in  the  school  of  rhetoric, 
which  abhorred  all  serious  thought,  and  deified  the  master  of 
luscious  periods  and  ingenious  turns  of  phrase.  He  was, 
besides,  too  often  a  mere  vain  and  mercenary  adventurer,  trading 
on  an  attenuated  stock  of  philosophic  tradition,  and  a  bound- 
less command  of  a  versatile  rhetoric,  cultivating  intellectual 
insolence  as  a  fine  art,  yet  with  a  servile  o^ving  for  tiie 
applause  of  his  audience.'  Many  a  scene  in  the  now  &ded 
history  of  their  failures  or  futile  triumphs  comes  down  to  us 

1  Harthk,  Moraliilea  it   FEmp.   p.  '  Epfot  iL  IS ;  iiL  2S ;  Plat  Zb  Jbcii 

97S ;  Capei,  (Tkfo.  L^e,  p.  68  iqq.  SaL  And,  ni.  Tiil  ;  A.  Oell.  t.  i. ; 
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from  Plutarch  and  Epictetns  and  Philostratua.*  Sometimee 
ti>e  gape  upon  the  benches,  the  liBtleaa,  inattentiTe  air,  the 
slow  feeble  applause,  sent  the  vain  preacher  home  with  gloomy 
feara  for  his  popnlarity.  On  other  days,  he  was  lifted  to  the 
seventh  heaven  1^  an  enthiuiastio  genteel  mob,  who  followed 
every  deft  turn  of  expresEum  with  shoota  and  geatniea  of  delist, 
and  far-fetched  preciosities  of  approbatioo.  At  the  dose,  the 
philosophic  performer  goes  about  among  his  admirers  to 
receive  their  renewed  tribute.  "  Well,  what  did  yon  think  of 
me  ? " — "  Quite  marv^ona,  I  ewear  by  all  that  ia  dear  to  me." 
• — "  But  how  did  yon  like  the  passage  about  Pan  and  the 
nymphs  7" — "  Oh,  superlative  1 "  It  is  thus  that  a  real  winner 
of  souls  desoiibes  the  impostor.*  Even  estimable  teachets  did 
not  disdain  to  add  to  the  effect  of  their  lectures  by  carefblly 
polished  eloquence,  an  exquisite  toilet,  and  a  cultivated  dignitry, 
Snoh  a  courtly  philosopher  was  Euphrates,  the  Syrian  Stoic, 
whose  acquaintance  Pliny  hod  made  during  his  term  of  service  in 
the  East  Euphrates  was  stately  and  handsome,  with  flowing 
hair  and  beard,  and  a  demeanour  which  excited  reverence  with- 
out overawing  the  hearer.'  Irreproachable  in  bis  own  life,  he 
condemned  sin,  but  was  merdftd  to  the  sinner.  Pliny,  the 
amiable  man  of  the  world,  who  had  no  serions  vices  to  reform, 
found  Euphrates  a  charming  lecturer,  with  a  subtle  and  ornate 
style  which  was  entirely  to  his  taste.  He  treats  Euphrates  as 
a  rhetorician  rather  than  as  a  philosopher  with  a  solemn 
mess^e  to  deliver.  To  serious  moralists  like  Seneca,  Mnsonins, 
Plutarch,  and  Epictetus  the  showy  professor  of  the  art  of 
arts  was  an  offence.  Wit^  their  lofty  conception  of  the  task 
of  practical  philosophy,  they  could  only  feel  contempt  or 
indignation  for  the  polished  exquisite  who  trimmed  or  inflated 
bis  periods  to  please  the  ears  of  fashionable  audiences.  They  all 
condemn  such  performances  in  almoat  identical  terms.  The 
mission  of  true  philosophy  is  to  make  men  examine  themselves, 
to  excite  shame  and  pain  and  penitence,  to  reveal  a  law  of  life 
and  moral  freedom  which  may  lead  to  amendment  and  peace.* 

1  PhUottr.    ro.  &9A.  i.  iv,  IBtkit  ■  Bpiol  {iL  S3,  taX  iwtlatabi  /u- 
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"  Thsre  ia  no  good  ia  a  bath  or  in  a  discourse  which  does  not 
cleanse."  The  tiue  disciple  and  the  tme  teacher  will  be  too 
macfa  absorbed  in  the  gravitf  of  the  bosinees  to  think  of  the 
pleasure  of  mere  8t7le.  To  make  aesthetic  effect  t^e  object  of 
Buoh  diaoourses,  when  the  fate  of  character  is  at  stake,  is  to 
turn  the  school  into  a  theatre  or  a  music-hall,  the  philosopher 
into  a  flute-placer.^ 

The  volume  and  unanimity  of  Umbo  cntioiams  of  the  rhetori- 
cal philosopher  show  that  such  men  abounded ;  but  they  also 
show  th^  there  must  have  been  a  great  mass  of  serious  teachers 
whom  they  travestied,  ^t  has  perhaps  been  too  little  recognised 
''  that  in  the  first  and  second  centuries  Uiere  was  a  great  propa- 
ganda of  pt^^  morality  moning  parallel  to  the  evangelism 
of  the  Church.*/  The  preaching  was  of  very  different  kinds, 
according  to  the  character  of  the  audiences.  The  preachers, 
as  we  have  said,  belonged  to  all  the  different  schools.  Stoic  or 
Platonist,  Cynic  or  Pythagorean ;  sometimes,  like  Dion,  they 
owed  little  academic  all^^ianoe  at  aU.  Sometimes  the  {ocaching 
approached  to  modem  conceptions  of  its  office ; '  at  others,  it 
dealt  with  subjects  and  used  a  style  nnknown  to  out  pulpits.^ 
\Tfae  life  of  Apollontus  of  Tyana  may  be  s  romance ;  it 
certainly  contains  many  narratives  of  miracles  and  wonders 
which  cast  a  suspicion  upon  its  historical  value.  Yet  even 
a  romance  must  have  real  facts  behind  to  give  it  probabiH^, 
and  the  preaching,  at  least,  (^  Apollonius  seeme  to  belong  to 
the  world  of  reality.  Apollonioa  was  probably  much  nearer 
to  the  true  ecclesiastic  and  priest  of  modem  times  than  any 
ancient  preacher,  j  He  had  been  trained  in  all  the  philosophies; 
he  had  drunk  inspiration  from  the  fountain  of  all  spiritual 
religion,  the  East  He  was  both  a  mystic  and  a  ritualist.  He 
rejoiced  in  converse  with  the  Brahmaua,  and  he  occupied 
himsdf  with  the  revival  or  reform  of  the  ritual  in  countless 
Greek  and  Italian  temples.'  He  had  an  immense  and  curious 
faith  in  ancient  legend."     The  man  who  coold  busy  himself 

>  A.  a«ll.  T.  1,  2,  tam  mIm  utqoa 
Illi  phUoi^bum  loqpi  aed  tlbicinam 
Mncrs.  Philottr.  Vit.  SapK.  UL-  3, 
ffii9iia6t  Tt  routiXtinipmn  odXoD  xai  XApav 
ivir/ifftTo  h  Tit  \6yiir.  D.  Cbrji.  Or, 
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Tith  the  restoration  of  the  tme '  antique  form  of  an  obsolete 
rite  at  Elensis  or  Athens  or  Bodona,  also  held  conceptions  of 
prayer  and  sacrifice  and  mystic  communioD  with  Clod,  which 
might  seem  irreconcilable  with  any  rigidly  formal  worship.^ 
The  ritualist  was  also  the  preacher  of  a  higher  morality.  From 
the  steps  of  the  temples  he  used  to  addraa  great  an^encee  on 
their  conspicuous  &ults,  as  Dion  did  after  him.  In  the  parable 
of  the  sparrow  who  by  his  twitter  called  bis  bi«Uiren  to  a  heap 
of  spilt  grain,  he  taught  the  people  of  Ephesus  the  du^  of 
brotherly  helpfulness.'  He  found  Smyrna  torn  by  iactions 
strife,  and  be  preached  a  rivalry  of  public  spirit*  Even  at 
Olympia,  before  a  crowd  intent  on  the  strife  of  raceta  and 
boxers  and  athletes,  he  discoursed  on  wisdom  and  courage 
and  temperance.*  At  Borne,  under  the  tyranny  of  Nero,  he 
moved  from  temple  to  temple  exciting  a  religious  revival  by 
his  preaching.'  One  text,  perhaps,  contains  a  truth  for  all 
generations — "  My  prayer  before  the  altars  is — Grant  me,  ye 
Gods,  what  is  my  due." '  What  eBect  on  the  masses  such 
preaching  had  we  cannot  tell — who  can  tell  at  any  time  7  But 
there  are  well-attested  cases  of  individual  conversion  under 
pagan  preaching.  Polemon,  the  son  of  a  rich  Athenian,  was 
a  very  dissolute  youth  who  squandeied  bis  wealth  on  low 
pleasure.  Once,  coming  &om  some  revel,  he  burst  with  hu 
companions  into  the  lectnre  room  of  Xenocrates,  who  happened 
to  be  discoursing  on  temperance.  Xenocrates  calmly  con- 
tinued bis  remarks.  The  tipsy  youth  listened  for  a  while, 
then  flung  away  bis  garland,  and  with  it  also  bis  evil  ways ;  ^ 
he  became  the  bead  of  the  Academy.  A  similar  change  was 
wrought  by  the  teaching  of  Apollonius  on  a  debauched  youth 
of  Corcyra,  which  we  need  not  doubt  although  it  was  accom- 
panied  by  a  miracle.^ 

Qfusonius,  another  preacher,  was  a  younger  contemporary 
of  Apollonius.^  His  fame  u  an  apostle  of  the  pbilosopbio  life 
aroused  the  suspicions  of  Nero,  and  he  was  exiled  to  Gyarus.* 

iii.  I,  §  14  ;  Hot.  Sat.  ii.  3,  2fiS,  qomeni, 

(iwdune,  qnod  otim  Hnt&tii*  Polemon  I 
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The  snspicion  may  have  been  oon&nned  by  his  intinuoy 
with  Rnbelliua  Flsutos  and  great  Stoics  like  Thiaeea.*  He 
met  with  gentler  treatment  under  the  FlaTiana,*  and  he  probably 
saw  the  reign  of  Tn^on.  He  is  not  known  to  have  written 
anything.  The  fragments  of  his  taachipg  in  Stobaeos  are 
probably  drawn  from  notes  of  his  lecttires,  as  the  teaching  <^ 
Epictetus  has  been  preserved  by  Arrian.  Mosonius  is  not  a 
speculative  philosopher  bat  a  physician  of  souls.  Philosophy 
is  the  way  to  goodness:  goodness  is  the  goal  of  philosophy. 
And  philosophy  is  not  the  monopoly  of  an  intellectual  casta ; 
it  is  a  matter  of  precept  and  practice,  not  of  tiieoiy.  The  true 
moral  teacher,  working  on  the  germ  of  virtue  which  thete 
is  in  each  human  soul,  thinking  only  of  reforming  his  disciples, 
and  nothing  of  applause,  may  win  them  to  his  ideal  Mosonius 
fbrtified  \ha  austere  Stoic  and  Cynic  precepts  by  the  ascetic 
discipline  of  the  Fytiiagorean  school  He  taught  the  forgiveness 
of  injuries  and  gentleness  to  wrongdoers.  He  is  one  of  the  few 
in  the  ancient  world  who  have  a  glimpse  of  a  remote  ideal 
of  sexual  virtue.  While  his  ascetic  principles  do  not  lead  him 
to  look  askance  at  honourable  marriage,  he  denounceB  all 
unchastity,  and  demands  equal  virtue  in  man  and  woman.' 
He  was,  acceding  to  Epictetus,  a  seaiching  preacher.  He  spoloe 
to  the  conscience,  so  that  each  hearer  felt  as  if  his  own  &ults 
were  set  before  his  eyes.  His  name  will  go  down  for  ever  in  the 
pc^ea  of  Tacitus.  When  Uie  troops  of  Vespasian  and  Vitellios 
were  fighting  in  the  lanes  and  gardens  under  the  walls  of  Boms, 
Mosonius  joined  the  envoys  of  the  Senate,  and  at  the  risk  of 
his  life  huangued  the  infuriated  soldiery  on  the  blessings  nH 
peace  and  the  horrors  of  civil  war.*  Many  of  the  moral 
treatises  of  Plutarch  are  probably  redacted  from  notes  of 
lectures  deKvered  in  Some.  As  we  shall  see  in  a  later  chapter, 
Plutarch  is  rather  a  moral  director  and  theologian  than  a 
preacher.  But  his  wide  knowledge  of  human  nature,  his  keen 
analysis  of  character  and  motive  and  human  weakness,  his 
spiritual  discernment  in  discovering  remedies  and  sources  of 
stretch,  above  all  his  lofty  moral  ideal,  would  have  made  him 
a  powerful  preacher  in  any  age  of  the  world.   iBut  it  is  in 

■  Tao.  Atm,  XT.  n  i  xiT.  SB  ;  Bpict       Uowurlw  U  t^  'Pi^^  t(ifia>^ 
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the  discooises  of  Mazimus  of  Ttk  that  we  have  perhaps  the 
nearest  approach  is  antiquity  to  out  conception  of  the  aennoo^ 
Probably  if  any  of  us  were  asked  to  explaia  that  conception, 
be  might  say  that  a  sermon  was  founded  on  some  definite  idea 
of  the  relation  of  man  to  the  Infinite  Spirit,  that  its  object 
was,  on  the  one  hand,  to  bring  man  into  communion  with  Ood, 
and,  on  the  other,  to  teach  him  bis  duty  to  his  fellowmen  and 
to  himself.  The  discourses  of  Maximus  have  all  Uieee 
obaracteriBtios.  Maximos  of  Tyre  is  little  known  now,  and 
although  to  the  historian  of  thought  and  moral  life  he  is 
attractive,  he  has  not  the  strength  of  a  great  personality.  Yet, 
along  with  Plutarch,  he  shows  us  pi^amsm  at  its  best,  striving 
to  reform  itself,  groping  after  new  sources  of  spiritual  strength, 
tryii^  to  wed  new  and  purer  spiritual  ideals  to  the  worn-out 
mytholc^  of  the  past  Mazimus  is  very  much  in  the  position 
of  one  of  our  divines  who  finds  himself  bound  in  duty  to  edify 
the  spiritual  life  of  his  fiook,  without  disowning  the  religious 
traditions  of  the  past,  and  without  lefosing  to  accept  the  ever* 
broadening  revelation  of  God.  Some  of  his  discourses  may 
seem  to  us  frigid  and  scholastic,  with  a  literary  rather  than 
a  religious  interest  But  in  others,  there  is  a  combination  of  a 
systematic  theol<^  with  a  mystic  fervour  and  a  moral  purpose, 
which  seems  hardly  to  belong  to  the  ancient  world.* 

In  his  oration  to  the  Alexandrians,'  Dion  Chrysostom  speaks 
with  unwonted  asperity  of  the  Cynics,  haranguing  with  coarse 
buffoonery  a  gajm^  crowd  in  t^e  squares  and  alleys  or  in  the 
porches  of  the  temples.  He  thinks  that  theae  m^i  are  doing 
no  good,  but  rather  bringing  the  name  of  philosophy  into 
contempt  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remind  the  reader  that 
this  view  of  the  Cynic  profession  was  very  general  in  that  age. 
The  vulgar  Cynic,  with  his  unkempt  beard,  his  mantle,  wallet^ 
and  staff,  his  filth  and  rudeness  and  obscenity,  insulting  every 
passer-by  with  insolent  questions,  ezehangiiig  coarse  jests  and 
jeers  wit^  the  vagabond  mob  which  gathers  at  his  approach, 
is  the  commonest  figure  in  Qreek  and  fioman  literature  of  the 
time.  The  "  mendicant  monks"  of  paganism  have  been  painted 
with  all  the  vices  of  the  dog  and  ape  by  Martial  and  Petronias 

»  Hu.  TjT.  T.  Till,  H  S,  10 ;   xL  ;          »  D.  Chtya.  Or.  xxiii.  %  8,  otroi  U 
xiv.  I  8  ;  irii     For  the  littlo  known      (ol  Kwirel)  U  t»  rpiiOux  tmX  a '- 


of  him,  *.  Zdler,  FhU.  itr  QritA.  iii.       koI  wMiair  UpOt  lytiiMun  ni  imrOn. 
2,  p.  183,  u.  S.  TotMpia  ml  fa&ra>,  n-X. 
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and  Seneca,  by  Dion  and  Athenaeus  and  Alciphton  and 
EpictetQB,  above  all  bj  Ludan.'  Tbe  great  foe  of  all  eztrava- 
gance  or  enthnBiasm  in  religion  and  philosophy  &stened  on 
the  later  followen  of  Diogenes  with  peculiar  bitterness.  His 
hostility,  we  may  anrmiae,  ia  directed  not  gainst  their  tenets, 
but  tbeir  want  of  decent  culture.  In  tbe  Banquet,  the  Cynic 
Alcidamas  is  drawn  with  a  coarse  v^nr  of  touch  which  is 
intended  to  match  the  coarseness  of  tiie  subject  He  bnrsts 
into  the  dinner-party  of  Aiistaenetus  uninvited,  to  the  terror 
of  the  company,  ranges  about  the  room,  snatching  tit-bila 
from  the  dishes  as  they  paas  him,  and  finally  sinks  down 
upon  the  floor  beside  a  mighty  flagon  of  strong  wine.  He 
drinks  to  the  bride  in  no  elegant  fashion,  challenges  the 
jester  to  fight,  and,  when  tbe  lamp  is  extinguished  in  the 
obscene  tumult,  is  finally  found  trying  to  embrace  the 
dancii^  girl*  But  Lucian's  bitterest  attack  on  the  class  is 
perhaps  delivered  in  the  dialt^oe  entitled  the  ISigiiivet. 
Philosophy,  in  the  form  of  a  woman  bathed  in  tears,  appears 
before  the  Father  of  tbe  gods.  That  kindly  potentate  is 
affected  by  her  grief,  and  ingnires  the  cause  of  it  Philosophy, 
who  had  been  conmiissioned  by  Zens  to  bring  healing  and 
peace  to  human  life  in  all  it«  confusion  and  ignorance  and 
violence,  then  unfolds  the  tale  of  her  wroi^'  It  is  a 
picture  of  vulgar  pretence,  by  which  her  fair  name  bos  been 
besmirched  and  disgraced.  Observing  the  love  and  reverence 
which  her  true  servants  may  win  irom  men,  a  base  crew  of 
ignorant  fellows,  trained  in  the  lowest  handicrafts,  have  for- 
saken them,  to  assume  the  garb  and  name  of  her  real  followers.* 
It  is  a  pleasant  change  from  a  life  of  toil  and  danger  and 
hardship,  to  an  easy  vagabond  existence,  nor  is  the  transfor- 
mation difficult  A  cloak  and  a  club,  a  loud  voice  and  a 
brazen  face  and  a  copious  vocabulary  of  scurrilous  abuse, 
these  are  all  the  necessary  equipment  Impudent  aasuiance 
has  its  usual  success  with  &e  crowd,  who  are  unable  to  see 
through  the  disguise.     If  any  one  attempts  to  challenge  tbe 

<  B«D.  ^.  5,  f  1 ;  29,  1 1  i  Mart  ir.  *  Luc  Oomiv.  c  Ifl,  Sfi,  eta 

GStCumbacalopenqusBeiiBni  .  .  .  etu  *  ISig.  c.  6,  15. 

dat  UtntM  alivia  tnrba  oiboi ;  ^licL  '  16,0.12,  KaTtltarripiaXiiinivapIt 

iiL   3S  ;   D.  Chrrs.    Or.   miv,  f  2  ;  rSc  roXXwr  tart  rait  irtUpett  reu  i/uit, 

Athen.  iiL  113  ;  Patron.  14 ;  Aldphr.  .  .  .  TaGm  rdrra  mpvrMa  ti  iiUfiM 

iiL  G5  ;  Cupui,  Dt  0\paeU,  ■p.  10.  ^EVre  (Imu. 
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claims  of  Uie  impostora,  he  is  answered  with  a  blow  or  a  taunt 
Aad  thus  by  terroriBm  or  deceit,  tiie;  nsarp  the  reepect  whidi 
ia  due  to  the  real  philosopher,  and  manage  to  live  in  plenty  and 
even  in  loxiuy.  Nor  is  this  the  worst  For  these  pretended 
ascetics,  who  profess  to  scorn  delights,  and  to  endure  all 
manner  of  hardness,  are  really  coarse  common  sensualists, 
who  go  abont  corrupting  and  seducing.  Many  of  them  heap 
up  a  fortune  in  their  wanderings,  and  then  bid  farewell  to  scrip 
and  cloak  and  the  tub  of  Diogenes.  And  so  plain  unlearned 
men  come  to  regard  the  very  name  of  philoso]^j  with  hatred 
and  contempt,  and  all  hw  work  is  undone,  like  another 
Penelope's  web.' 

Even  the  stoutest  defender  of  the  Cynic '  movement,  as  a 
whole,  feels  constrained  to  admit  that  the  charges  against  the 
Cynics  were,  perhaps,  in  many  cases,  tnte.*  It  was  a  move- 
ment peculiarly  attractive  to  the  lawless,  restless  hangers-on 
of  society,  who  found  in  an  open  defiance  of  social  restraints 
and  a  wandering  existence,  a  field  of  licence  and  a  chance  of 
gain.  Some  of  the  great  Cynics,  indeed,  were  interested  in 
physical  speculation,  and  were  widely  cultivated  men.*  But 
the  Cynic  movement,  as  a  whole,  rested  on  no  scientific  tradition, 
and  the  most  serious  and  efEective  preacher  of  its  doctrine 
needed  only  a  firm  hold  of  a  few  simple  truths,  with  a  com- 
mand of  seizing  and  incisive  phrase.*  There  was  no  pro- 
fessional barrier  to  exclude  the  ignorant  and  corrupt  pretender. 
For  the  Cynics,  from  the  very  nature  of  tbeir  mission  and 
their  aims,  nevw  formed  an  oi^aoised  school  or  society. 
Each  went  his  own  way  in  complete  detachment  To  the 
superficial  observer,  the  only  common  bond  and  character- 
istic  were  the  porely  external  marks  of  dress  and  rough 
bearing  and  ostentations  contempt  fiar  the  most  ordinary 
comforts  and  decencies  of  life,  which  could  easily  be  assumed 
by  the  knave  and  the  libertine.  Hence,  as  time  went  on, 
although  good  Cynics,  like  Demonax  or  Demetrius,  acquired 
a  deserved  influence,  yet  the  greed,  licentiousness,  and  brutal 

1  LncL  Af.  e.  17-31,  ol  IhCinx  N  ■  Pint,  (t)  V*  Plae.  FKU.  iL  S ;  fr.  B ; 

•nSHv.   ifiSrm  icaramtoiMrv  4^    0iXa-        Lao.  (t)  iiemon.   1,  xoafnSt  tirrpo^tt 


Boh<«t   nnd  arbaitiachniei   Vigaboa-      Dt  (^n.  p.  0  ;  Zeller,  iU.  1,  p.  S8S. 
deotiinm  .  .  .  muMtcn  die  Ejnuohs  *  u.  lAie.(t)i>«m.l4  aqq. ;  CHpari, 
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violenoe  of  others  brought  great  discredit  on  the  name. 
Epictetus,  who  had  a  lofty  ideal  of  the  Cynic  preacher 
as  an  ombaaBodor  of  God,  lays  bare  the  coane  vices  of  the 
pretender  to  that  high  service  with  an  onsparing  hand.'  It  is 
evident,  however,  that  certain  of  the  gravest  impntatiooe, 
which  had  been  developed  by  prurient  imt^iinations,  were,  by 
an  unwholesome  tradition,  levelled  at  even  the  greatest  and  best 
of  the  Cynics.*  And  S.  Augustine,  in  referrii^  to  these  foul 
charges,  atOrms,  with  an  honourable  candour,  that  they  could 
not  he  truly  nude  against  the  Cynics  of  bis  own  day.'  More- 
over, the  Roman  nature  never  took  very  kindly,  even  in  scnne 
of  the  cultivated  circles,  to  anything  under  the  name  of 
philosophy/  Even  M.  Anrelius  could  not  alt<^ther  diaann 
the  suspicion  with  which  it  was  regarded.  And  the  revolt  of 
Avidius  Cassius  waa  to  some  extent  an  outburst  of  impatience 
with  the  dootrinaire  spirit  of  the  pMlosopAa  anteula,  as  CaesiTis 
dared  to  call  him.*  (And  there  were  many  things  in  the  Cynio 
movement  which  specially  tended  to  provoke  the  ordinary 
man.  It  threw  down  the  gauntlet  to  a  materialised  i^e.  It 
preached  absolute  renunciation  of  all  social  ties  and  duties,  and 
of  all  the  pleasures  and  refinements  with  which  that  society 
had  surrounded  itsel£  In  an  age  which,  even  on  its  tomb- 
stones, bears  the  stamp  of  a  starched  conventionality  and 
adherence  to  use  and  wont,  the  Cynic  was  a  defiant  rebel 
against  all  social  restraints.  In  an  age  which  was  becoming 
ever  more  superstitious,  he  did  not  shrink  from  attacking  the 
&ith  in  the  gods,  the  efKcacy  of  the  mysteries,  the  credit  of 
the  most  ancient  oracles.*  And,  finally,  while  philosophy  in 
general  after  Domitian  found  support  and  patronage  at  the 
imperial  conrt,  no  emperor  gave  hia  countenance  to  the  Cynics 
till  the  Syrian  dynasty  of  the  third  century.^  We  have  here 
sorely  a  sufficient  accumulation  of  reasons  for  hesitating  to 

*  Epiot  iii  23,  S  80,  ili  reit  pCt  drs-  ■  Capitol.  Avid.  Can.  1,  i  S,  in  • 
p\itt/t*r  roih  TjparcfQat  ruXaupadt  lattar  of  Verui,  te  _phila*op]um  Mi[- 
ktK,  lioe.  Fug.  ^ii'ifol  oi  roWifjt  Tpay-  oulam,  ma  lozunoanm  morionem 
lunCai  III  TfK^iliwar  xtptfidXfcSoi.  Tooat :  cf.  o.  11. 

»  Lno,  Vtr.  Bit.  ii.  18 ;  Atheo.  It.  ,  _               n..     d-     ■.„          .,      ■ 

158  :  ilO.  S88.  .  '»•,""■/■.  ^  Kyn^r,  p.  81,  aw 

•S.  Ang.   «..  D.   xW.   20,    nemo  "'',\^!,"".'f;°'?"i.  ^f*^''*.^ 

*  D.  Chryi.  Or.  liiiL  2 ;   Pen.  t.  ""^  herrorgBltrMht  h>t 

ISS  ;  Petron.   SaL  71  ;  Tac  Agr.  4  ;  '  /&  p.  80  ;  of.  D.  Cut.  IxiTil.  10, 

Hitt.  It.  5 ;  Flin.  ^  i.  22 ;  Qnintil.  for  tha  fmroun  ihoircrtd  on  tlM  Gynie 
zL  1,  85 ;  xii.  2,  S.  Antiochni  b;  Sstwhi. 
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tccept  the  wholesale  coademnation  of  a  class  of  men  who, 
instead  of  disanoii^  oppoeitioii,  ratber  plamed  themselves  on 
provoking  it_j 

A  good  example  of  the  merciless,  and  not  alb^^er 
SOTQpaloas  fashion  in  which  the  Cynics  were  bandied  by  ctm- 
temporaries  is  to  be  found  in  Lncian's  piece  on  the  death  of 
Por^rinuB.*  Peregrinos  was  a  native  of  Parium  on  the  Pro- 
pontia,  and  a  man  of  fortune.  He  loved  to  call  himself 
Protens,  and,  indeed,  the  strange  vicissitudes  of  his  career 
justified  his  assumption  of  the  name.*  On  reaching  manhood, 
he  wandered  from  land  to  land,  and  in  Palestine  he  joined  a 
Christian  brotherhood,  in  which  he  rose  to  a  commanding 
influence,  which  drew  down  the  suspicion  of  the  government, 
and  he  was  thrown  for  a  time  into  prison.'  Kis  persecution 
called  forth,  as  Lucian  ungrudgingly  admits,  all  the  fearless 
love  and  charity  of  the  worshippers  of  "  the  crucified  Sophist" 
Beleased  by  a  philosophic  governor  of  the  type  of  Gallio,  he 
gave  up  the  remnant  of  his  paternal  property,  amounting  to 
fifteen  talents,  to  his  native  city.*  Feregrinus  had  already 
assumed  the  peculiar  dress  of  the  Cynic,  and  set  out  on  fresh 
wanderings,  having,  &om  some  difierence  on  a  point  of  ritual, 
severed  his  connection  with  the  Christian  brotherhood.  He 
then  came  under  the  influence  of  an  £^yptian  ascetic  and  of 
the  mysticism  of  the  East  In  a  visit  to  Italy  he  acquired 
celebrity  by  his  fierce  invectives,  which  did  not  spare  even 
the  blameless  and  gentle  Antoninus  Pius.'  The  Emperor  him- 
self paid  little  heed  to  him,  but  the  prefect  of  the  dty  tfiought 
that  Pome  could  well  spare  such  a  philosopher,  and  Per^^rinus 
Was  obliged  to  return  to  the  East  Henceforth  Greece,  and 
especially  Elis,  was  the  scene  of  his  labours.  He  abated 
none  of  his  energy,  dealing  out  his  denunciations  impartially, 
and  not  sparing  even  the  philoaopbic  millionaire  Herodes 
AtdcuB  for  providing  the  visitors  to  Olympia  with  the  luxury 
of  pure  water.'  Ho  even  tried  to  stir  up  Greece  to  armed 
revolt  His  fame  and  power  among  tiie  Cynic  brotherhood 
*ere  at   their  height,   or   perhaps  beginning  to  wane,  when 

'  On  LoiiUn'i  fcT^rmM,  (^  CMpui,  '  Ih.  c  17,  18;  of.  tb«  radanaM  of 

.  n._  _   „.  Barnaji,  p.  42  «qq.       Demetrius  to  Veimsiu,  But   Fas. 

E,<10  iq.       xiiL  ;  D.  Cua.  Izrl.  18. 

■  Lna.  D«  Mmtt  Ftrtfr.  c  10,  auait 
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he  eoiioeived  the  idea  of  electxifying  the  world  and  giving  a 
demonstration  of  the  triumph  of  philosophy  even  over  death 
by  a  eelf-immolatioQ  at  Olympia.  There,  before  the  eyes  of 
msQ  gathered  from  all  quarten,  like  Heraolee,  the  great  Cynic 
exemplar,  on  Mount  Oeta,  he  resolved  to  depart  in  the  blau 
and  gl<»y  of  Uie  funeral  pyre  kindled  by  his  own  hand.  And 
pn4iaps  some  tare  lettered  Cynic  brother  set  afloat  a  Sibylline 
Terse,  such  as  abonnded  in  those  days,  bidding  men  prepare  to 
revere  another  hero,  soon  to  be  enthroned  along  with  Heraclee 
in  tlie  broad  Olympus, 

Such  a  career,  ambiguous,  perhaps,  on  the  most  charitable 
conatmetion,  attracted  the  eye  of  the  man  who  sincerely 
believed,  under  all  his  persiflage,  that  both  the  religion  and  the 
pfailoaophy  of  the  past  were  worn  oat,  and  were  now  being 
merely  exploited  by  coarse  adventurers  for  gain  or  ambition. 
Moreover,  the  Philoctetes  of  the  Cynic  Heracles,  his  pupil 
Theagenes,  was  attracting  great  audiences  in  the  Gymnasinm 
of  Trajan  at  Some.'  The  self- martyrdom  of  their  obief 
had  given  a  fresh  inspiration  to  the  Cynic  brotherhood. 
Who  knows  but  a  legend  may  gather  round  his  name,  altars 
may  be  raised  to  him,  and  the  ancient  glamour  of  the 
"  flashing  Olympus "  will  lend  itself  to  glorify  the  uncolti- 
vated  crew  who  profane  the  name  of  philosophy,  and  are  an 
offence  to  culture } 

There  is  no  mistaking  the  cold  merciless  spirit  in  which 
Luoian,  by  his  own  avowal,  addressed  himself  to  tlie  task  of 
exposing  what  he  genuinely  believed  to  be  a  feigned  eothn- 
siasm.  Even  the  lover  of  Lucian  receives  a  kind  of  shock  Irom 
the  occasional  tone  of  almost  cruel  hardneaa  in  his  treatment  of 
the  Cynic  apostle.  When  Lucian's  narraUve  of  the  youthful 
enormities  of  Peregrinus  is  analysed,  it  is  perceived  that  the 
accuser  is  anonymous,  and  that  other  names  and  particulars 
are  carefully  suppressed.*  For  the  gravest  charges  of  youthful 
depravity  no  proof  or  authority  is  given ;  they  seem  to  be  the 
ofE^pring  of  that  prurient  gossip  which  can  assail  any  character. 
They  are  the  chaises  which  were  freely  bandied  about  in  the 
age  of  Pericles  and  M.  Aurelius,  in  the  age  of  Erasmus  and  the 
age  of  Milton.     There  must  have  been  something  at  least 

*.  dit  EyniXtr,  pu  16. 
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rsm&rkAble  uid  fiwffi Tinting,  although  marred  by  extngkvancd,* 
about  tbfi  man  who  beoome  a  great  leader  and  prophet  amoBg 
the  Christians  of  Palestine,  and  who  was  almost  worshipped 
as  a  god.  When  he  was  thrown  into  jail,  their  widows  and 
uphana  vatohed  by  the  gates ;  his  jailers  were  bribed  to  admit 
some  of  the  brethren  to  console  his  solitude ;  huge  some  were 
odleoted  from  the  cities  of  Asia  for  his  support  and  deCence.' 
The  Buzreuder  of  his  paternal  property  to  his  native  dty,  an 
act  of  generosity  which  had  many  poiftllels  in  that  age,  is 
attributed  to  no  higher  motiTe  than  the  wish  to  hush  up  a 
rumour  that  Fer^rinus  bad  murdered  bis  Qitber.  The  charge 
apparently  rested  on  notbtag  moro  substantial  tiian  malignant 
goesip.*  The  migration  of  Feregrinos  from  the  Christian  to 
the  Cynio  brotherhood  was  not  so  startling  in  that  age  as  it 
may  appear  to  us.  Traueitions  to  and  fro  were  not  uncommon 
between  societies  which  hod  the  common  bond  of  asceticism 
and  contempt  for  the  world.*  Moreover,  Lucion,  with  oil  his 
delicate  genius,  hod  little  power  of  understanding  the  force 
of  religious  eutbusiosm.  It  is  pretty  clear  that  Feregrinoa 
was  not  an  ordinary  Cynio ;  he  had  felt  the  spell  of  Oriental 
and  Pythagorean  mysticism.  His  Cynicism  was  {ffobably 
^cturad  with  a  religion  of  the  same  t^^  as  that  of  ApolloninB 
of  l^ana.'  And  it  is  his  failure  to  appreciate  the  fervonr  of 
this  mystical  elation  in  Peregrinus  and  his  disciples  which 
mislAd  Lucian,  and  makes  his  narrative  misleading. 

Lncian  suggests  that,  when  be  visited  Olympia  (or  the 
fourth  time,  be  found  that  the  influence  of  Feregrinos  wss 
OQ  the  wane.*  Tet  even  from  Lucion's  own  narratiTe  it  is 
olear  that  Peregrinus  and  bis  doings  were  attroctiDg  almost  as 
much  attention  as  the  games.  On  Lncian's  arrival,  the  first  thing 
he  heard  was  a  ramour  that  the  great  Cynio  had  resolved  to 
die  upon  a  flaming  pyre,  like  the  hero  who  was  the  mythic 
patron  of  the  school     Feregrinns  professed  that  by  bis  s^- 

I  TUioftidnlDenMmax,  of.  Ltio.(I)  Jul  Or.  xiL  324.     C  Hi  U  StAa.  yt 

Htm.  0.  21,  Htpryplit  ah  irSfiiniia.  rimtirTiwtiurTtKijttlmi[i.t.Xpirrtm- 

■  Luc  Ik  Morte  Ptngr.  C.  18.  vmi)  nparX/^a.      nroXiXalran  r^ 

»  ft.  10,  H,  87  i  BerMTN  p.  64.  rar/rffa  Sxmp  imhioi, 

*  Cr.  Aiirtid.  Or.  xM.  (Dind.  toL  U.  ■  Lno.  Ik  MotU  Fmgr.  a.M,Hi^ 

p.  403),  T«t  H  rf  noXiMTli^  iunra^i  iLtninfiiiaw  irofiXtmr  :  o.  Sf,  Srm  T^r 

rapavXVut  rodi  rpiroui.     B«ril»7f,  p.  Kaprtplar    triStitijTOi    Oarip   «J    Bpax- 

8fl,  tTbwtritte  *tu  dem  eism  m  du  /ubn,  ittlwoii  yip  adrir  fj^Uv  Otayir^ 

uidsn  lAger  Torkftmwa;  H«tcb,  AiCi.  ttedfnr. 
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immolatioD  he  was  going  to  teach  men,  in  the  most  impreauTS 
wa;,  to  make  light  of  death.  And  many  a  Cjnio  sermon  was 
evidently  delivered  on  the  subject,  the  greatest  preacher  being 
Theagenee,  for  whom  Lucian  displays  a  particular  ftversion. 
There  were,  of  course,  many  sceptics  like  Luci&n  himaftlf  And 
it  is  in  the  mouth  of  one  of  these  enemies  of  the  sect,  in  reply 
to  Theagenes,  that  Locian  has  put  the  defamatory  version  of 
the  life  of  Pere^rinus,*  to  which  we  have  referred. 

Lucian  assumes  from  the  first  that  the  eelf-martyrdom  <£. 
Per^pinuB  was  prompted  by  mere  vulgar  love  of  notoriety.* 
Yet  it  ia  quite  possible  that  diis  is  an  unfair  judgment,  llie 
Stoic  school,  with  which  the  Cynics  had  such  a  close  afiSnity, 
allowed  that,  in  certain  circumstances,  suicide  might  be  not 
only  a.  permissible,  but  a  meritorious,  nay,  even  a  glorious  act 
of  self -liberation.'  Seneca  had  often  looked  gladly  to  it  as 
the  ever  open  door  of  escape  from  ignominy  or  torture.  The 
brilliant  Stoic  Euphrates,  the  darling  of  Roman  society,  weaiy 
of  age  and  disease,  sought  and  obtained  the  permission  of 
Hadrian  to  drink  the  hemlock.*  And  that  emperor  himself, 
in  his  last  sii^neas,  b^ged  the  drug  from  his  physician  who 
killed  himself  to  escape  compliance.'  Di(^enes  had  handed 
tiie  da^er  to  his  favourite  pupil,  Antisthenes,  when  tortured 
by  disease."  The  burden  of  the  Cynic  preaching  was  the 
nothingness  of  the  things  of  sense  and  contempt  for  death. 
Is  it  not  possible  that  what  Ludui  heard  from  the  lipa  of 
Peregrinus  himself  was  true,  and  that  ha  wished,  it  may  be 
witli  mii^led  motives,  l^  his  own  act  to  show  men  how  to 
treat  with  indlfTerence  the  last  terror  of  humanity  ? 

That  the  end  of  FeicgrinuB  was  surrounded  by  supeiatition 
and  magnified  by  grandiose  efiecte  is  more  than  probable 
Such  things  belonged  to  the  spirit  of  the  age.  And  the  calm, 
critical  good  sense  of  Lucian,  which  had  no  sympathy  with 
these  weaknesses,  saw  nothing  in  the  scene  but  calculating 
imposture.     Already  orocles  were  circulating  in  which  Pere- 

1  Luc.  Dt  Marit  PUtgr.  c  7  «qq.  *  D.  Oibb.  liiz.  8,  ical  i  Efl^r^  i 

*  lb.  c.  4,  rit  icaaSt(iar  ririt  rein  ^MHro^  IriSartr  i9t\arHit,irtTp4'lmr- 

dro^pavtri.  m  airif  lal  raS  'AtpumS  (wrciar  Iti 
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griitiis  appears  as  the  i^cEnix,  riBing  onscathed  and  i^aTeneecent 
from  the  pyre,  predicting  that  he  is  to  be  a  guardian  spirit 
of  Ae  night,  that  altars  will  rise  in  bis  honour,  and  that  he 
will  perform  miracles  of  healing.  Theogenes  blazed  abroad  a 
Sibylline  verse  which  bade  men,  "  when  the  greatest  of  tbe 
Cynics  has  come  to  loliy  Olympus,  to  honour  the  night- 
roaming  hero  who  is  eotbroQed  beside  Hephaestus  and  tiie 
princely  Heotor."  *  Lucian  found  himself  wedged  in  a  dense 
crowd  who  came  to  hear  the  last  apol<^  of  the  Cynic 
apostle.  Some  were  applauding,  and  some  denouncing  him 
aa  an  impostor.  Lucian  could  hear  little  in  the  mel^  But 
now  and  then,  above  the  roar,  be  could  hear  the  pale, 
txemnlous  old  man  tell  the  surging  crowd  that,  having  lived 
like  Heracles,  he  must  die  like  Heracles,  and  mingle  with  the 
ether,  "  bringing  a  golden  life  to  a  golden  close."  *  Lucian 
thought  his  paleness  was  due  to  terror  at  the  neameas  of  his 
aelf-impoeed  death.  It  was  more  probably  the  result  of 
Mcetic  fervour  and  overstrained  exdtement  The  spectacle 
aent  Luoiaa  away  in  a  £t  of  rather  cruel  laughter.' 

The  closing  scene,  which  took  place  two  or  three  miles 
txam  Olympia,  was  ordered  with  solenm  religious  effect  It 
evidently  impressed  even  the  sceptic's  imagination.  A  bi^ 
pyre  had  been  prepared,  witii  torches  and  faggots  ready.  As 
the  moon  rose,  the  voluntary  victim  appeared  in  the  garb  of 
bis  sect,  surrounded  by  his  leading  disciples.  He  then  dis- 
robed himself,  flung  incense  on  the  flame,  and,  turning  to  tiie 
sonUi,  cried  aloud — "  Daemons  of  my  father  and  my  mother 
gradonsly  receive  me."  After  these  words,  he  leapt  into  the 
blaze  which  at  once  enveloped  him,  and  he  was  seen  no  more.* 
The  Cynic  brothers  stood  long  ganng  into  the  pyie  in  sileikt 
grief,  until  Lucian  aroused  their  anger  by  some  jeers,  not,  perhaps, 
in  the  beet  taste.  On  his  way  back  to  Olympia,  he  pondered 
on  the  follies  of  men,  and  the  craving  for  empty  &me.'  To 
Lacian  ^eie  was  nothing  more  in  the  trt^  scene  than  that 
And  he  amused  himself  by  the  way  with  the  creation  of  a 
myth,  and  watching  how  it  would  grow.     To  some  who  met 

>  Loo.  Dt  MarU  Prrtgr.  c  29.  the  MU-lmmoUtioii  of  Paregriitn*  pun 

*  Jb.  o.  88.  fidtiaii,  lad  that  IaoUii'b  olq  act  thnugh- 
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him  on  the  rood,  too  late  for  the  spectBcle,  he  told  how,  w 
the  pyre  burst  into  flame,  there  waa  a  great  earthquake  aoomn- 
panied  \sf  eubtertanesn  thunder,  and  a  vulture  toee  from  the 
fire,  proclaiming  in  a  high  human  voice,  as  it  vinged  its  way 
heavenirarda,  'I  have  left  earth  behind,  and  I  go  to  Olympoe.'*^ 
Tbe  poor  fools,  on  vhoee  credolity  Luoian  waa  rather  beart- 
lesslj  playing,  wiUi  a  ahadder  of  awe  fell  to  qoestiomng  him 
wh^er  die  bird  flew  to  the  east  or  the  west  And,  on  his 
return  to  Olympia,  he  was  rewarded  in  the  way  he  liked  best, 
\fj  finding  the  tale  which  he  had  cradled  already  full  grown. 
A  venerable  man,  whom  he  encountered,  related  that  with  his 
own  eyes  he  had  seen  the  vulture  rising  ftom  tbe  i^ie,  koA. 
added  that  he  had  just  met  Per^rinus  himself  walking  in  the 
"  Beven-voiced  cloister,"  clothed  in  white  raiment,  and  with  a 
ehaplet  of  olive  on  his  bead.* 

Lncian's  picture  of  the  death  of  Per^;rinns,  whatever  we 
may  think  of  its  fairness  and  discernment,  is  immenaaly 
vahiable  for  many  things  besides  the  Itg^t  which  it  caste  <n 
Lucian's  attitude  to  all  forms  of  extravagance  and  superstiticnL 
Id  spite  of  bis  contempt  for  them,  he  himself  reveals  that  the 
Cynics  were  a  gret^  popular  forca  We  see  also  that  Cynicism 
was,  in  spite  of  its  generally  deistic  spirit,  aconetimes  leagued 
with  real  or  affected  religions  sentiment.  As  to  the  real 
character  of  Per^Tinos,  tiiere  is  reason  to  believe  that  Lucian 
did  not  read  it  aright  The  impression  which  ^e  Cynic  madt 
on  Aulas  Gellios  was  very  different.  When  Qellius  was  at 
Athens  in  bis  student  days,  he  need  often  to  visit  Perc^rinns, 
who  was  then  living  in  a  little  but  in  the  suburbs,  and  be  found 
the  Cynic's  discourses  profitable  and  high-toned.  In  particular, 
PbregrinuB  used  to  tell  hia  hearers  that  the  chance  of  apparent 
evasion  or  concealment  would  never  tempt  tiie  wise  man  to  auL 
Concealment  was  really  impossible,  for,  in  tiie  words  of 
Sophocles, "  Time,  the  all'seeing,  the  all-hearing,  lays  bare  all 
secreta."  Evidently  Pere^rinus  had  other  admirers  besides  the 
Cynic  brethren  who  hailed  his  apotheosis  at  Olympia.'  Who 
can  draw  the  line,  in  such  an  age,  between  the  fonatic  and 
the  impostor? 

The    bitterness    with    which    Lucian    asaails    the    Cynics 

'  Lnc.  D«  MoHe  Pangr.  c.  39.  ktque  osiutuiUm  Tidimm  ...<!■- 
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of  his  day,  while  it  was  joetifled  by  the  BoandaloiiB  morale 
tX  a  certain  nomber,  ia  also  a  testimony  to  the  world- 
wide influence  of  the  sect.  The  ranks  of  these  mde  field- 
pnadien  would  not  have  attracted  so  many  impostors  if  tiie 
profeanon  had  not  commanded  great  power  and  influence  ovet 
the  masses.  The  older  Cynicism,  which  sprang  from  the 
■imi^r  and  more  popular  aspect  erf  the  Socratic  teaching,  had 
long  disappeared.  Its  place  was  taken  by  Uie  Stoic  ^stem, 
which  gave  a  broad  and  highly  elaborated  scientific  basis  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  fireedom  and  independence  of  the  virtuous  wilL 
The  mke  of  conduct  were  deduced  from  a  weU-artioolatod  theory 
of  the  nnirerse  and  human  nature,  and  they  were  expounded 
with  all  the  dexterity  of  a  finished  dialectic  The  later 
Sfamssm,  as  we  hare  seen,  like  the  other  schools,  tended  to 
D^eot  theory,  in  the  effort  to  form  the  virtuous  character 
— a  tendency  which  is  seen  at  its  height  in  Mnsonius  and 
E|Hctetus.  But,  as  Stoicism  became  less  scientific,  it  inclined 
to  retom  more  and  more  to  the  spirit  and  method  of  the 
older  Cynicism.  The  true,  earnest  Cynic  seenu  to  be  almost 
the  philosophic  ideal  of  Epictetus.  Thus  it  was  that,  in  the 
first  century  after  Christ,  Cynicism  emerged  irom  its  long 
obeounty  to  take  up  the  part  of  a  rather  one-sided  popular 
Stoicism.  It  was  really  pointed  or  sensatioual  preaching  of  a 
few  gnat  moral  truths,  common  to  all  the  schools,  whi<^  the 
condition  of  society  urgently  called  for.' 

The  ide^  of  the  Cynic  life  has  been  painted  with  gentle 
entiinaiasm  by  Epictetus.*  The  true  Cynic  is  a  messenger  from 
Zeus,  to  tell  men  that  they  have  wandered  &r  firom  the  ri^t 
way,  that  they  are  seeking  happiness  in  r^ous  where 
happiness  is  not  to  be  found.  It  ia  not  to  be  found  ia  the 
glory  of  consulships,  or  in  the  Grolden  House  of  Nero.'  It 
lies  close  to  as,  yet  in  the  last  place  where  we  ever  seek  it, 
in  ontBelves,  in  the  dear  vision  of  the  ruling  faculty,  in 
freedom  hom  the  bondage  to  imagined  good,  to  the  things  of 
sense;*     This  preaohii^  was  also  to  be  preaching  by  example. 

'  Ztller,  Pkd.  dtr  OrieeK.  iiL  1,  p. 
SS6 ;  Batiu;a,  Imc  «.  dif  Kyndur,  p. 
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The  gospel  of  mmnciation  has  been  dueredited  from  v^  to  age 
vhen  it  has  come  from  the  lipB  of  a  man  lapped  in  downy 
ocunfort,  who  aever  gave  ap  anything  in  his  life,  and  who  indo- 
l^tly  pointB  his  flock  to  the  steep  road  which  he  never  means 
to  tread  with  his  own  feet.  But  the  Qynic  of  Epiotetos,  with 
a  true  vocatioD,  could  point  to  himself,  without  home  or  wife 
or  children,  without  a  city,  without  posseaaiona,  having  foisBkeu 
all  for  moral  freedom.'  He  has  done  it  at  the  call  of  God, 
not  from  mere  caprice,  or  a  fancy  to  wander  lawlessly  on  the 
outskirta  of  society.*  He  has  done  it  because  the  condition  of 
the  world  demands  such  stern  self-restraint  in  the  chief  who 
would  save  the  discipline  of  an  army  engaged  in  desperate 
battle.  It  is  a  combat  like  the  Olympian  strife  which  he  has 
to  face,  and  woe  to  him  who  enters  the  lists  untrained  and 
onprepared.*  The  care  of  wife  and  children  is  not  for  one  who 
has  laid  upon  him  the  care  of  the  &mily  of  man,  who  has  to 
console  and  admonish,  and  guide  diem  into  the  right  way.* 
All  worldly  loves  and  eatanglemeots  must  be  put  aside  by  <nie 
who  claims  to  be  the  "  spy  and  heiald  o£  Ck)d."  The  Cynic  is 
the  &ther  of  all  men ;  the  men  are  his  sons,  the  women  his 
daughters.'  When  he  rebukes  them,  it  is  as  a  father  in  Qod, 
a  minister  of  Zeus.  Nor  may  he  take  a  part  in  the  govern- 
ment of  any  earthly  state,  which  is  a  petty  affair  in  comparison 
with  the  ministry  with  which  he  is  charged.  How  ehoold  he 
meddle  with  the  admimstratioo  of  Athens  or  Coiioth,  who  has 
to  deal  with  the  moral  fortunes  of  the  whole  commonwealth  of 
man.'  Possessing  in  himself  the  seoret  of  happiness  and  woe, 
he  never  descends  into  the  vni^ar  contest,  where  he  may  be 
overcome  by  the  vilest  tutd  poorest  ^irits,  for  objects  which 
he  has  trained  himself  to  regard  as  absolutely  indiETerent  or 
worthless.  And  so,  he  is  proof  against  the  spitefulnees  of 
fortune  and  the  baseness  or  violence  of  man.  He  will  calmly 
suffer  blows  or  insults  as  sent  by  Zens,  jvut  as  Heracles  bore 
cheerfully  and  triumphantly  the  toils  which  were  laid  on  him 
by  Eoiystheus.  The  true  Cynic  will  even  love  those  who 
buffet  and  insult  him.^     He  will  also  resemble  his  patron  hero 

'  Bpict  Biw.  iii,  22,  g  47,  iteri  ^.  *  Ih.  i  67. 
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in  the  fresh  comely  strength  of  his  body,  vhicb  is  the  gift  of 
temperance  and  long  days  passed  under  the  open  sky.'  Above 
all,  he  will  have  a  consdence  clearer  than  the  son,  so  that,  at 
peace  wi^i  himself  and  having  assutance  of  the  friendship  of  the 
gods,  be  may  be  able  to  speak  with  all  boldness  to  his  brothers 
and  his  ohildren.'  This  was  the  kind  of  moral  ministry  which 
was  needed  by  the  age,  and,  in  spite  of  both  undeserved  caluomy, 
and  the  real  shame  of  many  corrupt  impostors  in  its  ranks,  the 
missionary  movement  of  Cynicism  was  one  of  undoubted  power 
and  range.  The  resemblance,  in  many  points,  of  the  Cynics  to 
the  early  Christian  monks  and  ascetics  has  been  often  noticed, 
and  men  sometimes  passed  from  the  one  camp  to  the  other 
without  any  violent  wrench.'  The  rhetor  Aristides,  in  a 
fierce  attack  on  the  Cynic  sect,  makes  it  a  reproach  that  th^ 
have  much  in  common  with  "  the  impious  in  Palestine."  Tati&n, 
and  others  of  the  Gnostic  ascetics,  were  in  close  connection 
witii  leading  Cynics.*  How  easily  they  were  absorbed  into 
the  bosom  of  the  Church  we  can  see  from  the  tale  of 
Ibximns,  an  Egyptian  Cynic  of  the  fourth  century,  who 
oontiniied  to  wear  the  distinctive  marks  of  the  philosophic 
brotherhood,  till  he  was  installed  as  bishop  of  Constantinople.' 
And  the  contemporary  eulogies  of  Cynic  virtne  by  John 
Chrysostom  and  Themistius  testify  at  once  to  the  importance  of 
a  movement  the  strength  of  which  was  not  spent  till  after  the 
&11  of  the  Western  Empire,  and  to  its  affinities  for  the  kindred 
movement  of  Christian  asceticiBm. 

These  "  ambassadors  of  Qod,"  as  they  claimed  to  be,  cared 
Httle,  like  S.  Paul,  for  "  the  wisdom  of  the  world,"  or  for  the 
figments  of  the  poeta,  and  those  great  cosmic  theories  which 
enabled  Seneca  to  sustain  or  rekindle  his  moral  faith.  With 
rare  exceptions,  such  as  Oenomaus  of  Gadara,  they  seldom 
committed  their  ideas  to  writing.*  For  the  serried  dialectic 
of  the  Stoics  they  substituted  the  sharp  bitii^  epigram  and 
lively  repartee,  in  which  even  the  gentie  Demonax  indulged.^ 
Demetrius,  who  saw  the  reigns  of  both  Caligula  and  Domitian,' 
was  a  man  of  real  power  and  distinction.     He  was  revered  by 

1  Epiot.  iii.  S2,  H  SO,  87.  •  lb.  p.  S7  ;  CMpari,  Dt  (^  p.  2S. 

*  la.  8  93<  'pi  rdi^HT  ii  ti  i^tuitmbi  '  ib.  p.  6. 

■^oG  Sti  Kt^tLfifrtpat  (&u  roC  ^Jtm.  '  Luo.  (I)  Deat.  0.  19-21. 

*  Bmtaya,  Imc  v..  iit  KymOur,  pp.  ■  Sou.  Bok  rii.  11  ;  Fbiloftr.  A^l. 
«-8a                   '  lb.  p.  S9.  T.  Tii.  42. 
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SeDeca  as  a  moral  teacher  of  remarkable  influence, "  a  great  oiao 
even  if  compared  with  the  greateat,'"  who  lived  np  to  tiie 
sereieat  oonnaels  whidi  he  addteaaed  to  others.  He  would  bear 
cold  and  nakedness  and  hard  lodging  with  cheerful  ftntitade ; 
he  was  a  man  whom  not  even  the  age  of  Nero  could  oormpt. 
His  poverty  was  geaoine,  and  he  would  never  beg.*  He 
set  little  store  by  philoeopbical  theory,  in  compariscm  wift 
diligent  application  of  a  few  tried  and  well-conned  precepta.* 
Yet  he  had  the  brand  of  culture,  and  once,  when  his  taste  was 
offended  by  a  bad,  tactless  reader,  who  was  ruining  a  passage 
in  the  Baet^Mt,  be  snatched  the  book  from  his  hands  and  tore 
it  in  pieces.*  Although  he  disdained  the  trimmed,  artificial 
eloquence  of  the  schools,  be  had  the  fire  and  impetus  of  the 
true  orator'  With  little  taste  for  abstract  musings,  he  con- 
soled the  last  hours  of  Thrasea  in  prison  with  a  discouzBe  (» 
the  nature  of  the  soul  and  the  mystery  of  its  severance  frian 
the  body  at  death.'  He  formed  a  dose  alliance  for  a  time  with 
that  roaming  hierophant  of  philosophy,  Apollonios  of  I^aoa, 
the  bond  between  them  being  probably  a  common  aaoetiinsiD 
and  a  common  hatred  of  the  imp^ial  tynutny.^  Fot  Demetrina, 
if  not  a  levolutionary,  was  a  leader  of  the  philoeophic  opposition, 
which  assailed  the  emperors,  not  so  much  in  their  political 
capacity,  as  because  they  too  often  represented  and  stimolated 
the  moral  lawlessness  and  materialism  of  the  age.  Oar 
sympathies  must  be  with  Demetrius  when  he  boldly  faoed  the 
dangerous  scowl  of  Nero  with  the  -moi,  "  You  threid»D  me  with 
death,  bat  nature  threatens  you."'  But  our  sympathies  will 
be  rather  with  Vespaaian,  the  plain  old  soldier,  who,  what 
Demetrius  openly  insulted  him,  treated  the  "  Cynic  baA  "  witit 
quiet  contempt'  In  truth,  the  Flavian  emperras,  till  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  philosophei*  by  Domitaan,  seem  to  have  been  <kl 
the  whole  Indulgent  to  the  outspoken  freedom  of  the  Cynics.'' 
Occasionally,  however,  the  darii^  censor  bad,  in  the  ioterests  of 

'  Sao.  Bm.  rii.  i.   S,  Tir  m»o  judi-  '  Tm.  ^im,  itL  34. 

do  nusnui  eCumn  muiinb  oompan.  '  PhllMtr.  ApM.  TyoK.  It.  16,  4S ; 

tor ;  TU.  S,  3.  vi.  18 ;  riil.  10 ;  vii.  «2. 

■  Id.  ^  20,  9  ;  Vil.  B.  iriiL  S.  >  Epict  lHt$.  L  SS,  g  22,  dniXM  fit 

'  Id.  Dt  Bra.  lii.  ],  |  S,  «gT^i»  hoc  Siwanr  vol  S'  4  ^a. 

dkere  Mict,  Ploi   prodesse,   si   panoi  *  Suet.     Ve^.   xiii.   phlloMdtonm 

prMCBpts  sapiantiaa  taneu,  ««d  ilU  in  oantamftciMn  lamnime  tolit ;  ZW.  x.; 

promphi  tkbi  aint,  etc.  D.  Caia.  livi.  18. 

*  Lno.  jUv.  Ind^.  10.  "  B«ntjt,LucH.ditKyiuit»r.p.S». 

*  8«D.  Dt  Btn.  rii.  S.  2. 
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aotiiority,  to  be  Testroined.  Onoe,  when  Titns  was  in  the 
theatze,  with  the  Jewess  Berenice  by  his  side,  s  Cynic,  bearing 
the  name  of  the  founder  of  the  sect,  gave  voice  in  a  long 
letter  oration  to  popular  feeling  against  what  was  r^arded  as 
a  shameful  union.  This  Cynic  John  the  Baptist,  got  off  with 
a  soooxging.^  A  comrade  named  Heros,  however,  r^ieated  the 
offonsive  expostulation,  and  lost  his  head.  Per^rinus,  for  a 
similar  attack  on  Antoninus  Pius,  was  quietly  warned  by  the 
prefect  to  leave  the  precincts  of  Bome.  In  the  third  centnry 
there  was  a  great  change  in  the  political  fortunes  end  attitude 
of  tiie  sect ;  Cynics  are  even  found  baskii^  in  imperial 
/kvoor,  and  lending  their  support  to  the  imperial  power.* 

The  Cynics,  from  the  days  of  Antisthenes,  had  poured 
ccmtonpt  on  the  pc^mlar  religion  and  the  worship  of  material 
images  of  the  Divine.  They  were  probably  the  purest 
monotheiata  that  classical  antiquity  produced.*  Demetrios 
is  almost  Epicurean  in  his  belief  in  eternal  Fate,  and  his  con- 
tempt for  the  wavering  wills  and  caprices  which  mythdogical 
£euic7  ascribed  to  the  Olympian  gods.*  Demonax,  the 
mildest  and  most  humane  member  of  the  school  in  imperial 
times,  refused  to  offer  sacrifices  or  even  to  seek  initiation 
in  the  Mysteries  of  Elensia.*  When  he  was  impeached  for 
impie^  before  the  Athenian  courts,  he  replied  that,  as  for 
saciifioea,  the  Deity  had  no  need  of  them,  and  that  toncbing 
the  Myirteries,  be  was  in  this  dilemma :  if  they  contained 
a  revelation  of  what  was  good  for  men,  he  must  in  duty 
publish  it ;  if  they  were  bad  and  worthless,  he  would  (eel 
eqoi^y  bound  to  warn  the  people  against  the  deception. 
Bat  the  most  fearleaa  and  trenchant  assailant  of  the  popular 
tihedogy  amoi:^  the  Cynics  was  Oenomaus  of  Gadara,  in  the 
reign  of  Hadrian.*  Oenomaus  rejected,  with  the  baukest  scorn, 
the  anthropomorphic  &bles  of  heathenism.  In  particular,  he 
directed  his  fiercest  attacks  against  the  revival  of  that  biUi 
in  oraides  and  divination  which  was  a  marked  character- 
istic of  the  Antouine   ag&       Plutarch,  in   a   charming  walk 

1  D.  Oui.  Izn.  IE.  '  Sen.  Dt  Prat.  6,  H  6-'- 

■  Loe.  Dt  MorU  Fengr.  a.  19  ;  the  *  Luc  ZXn.  c.  11  ;  OeDon.  A.  IS, 
attempt  of  Pai«griDiu  is  OreeoeUprob-  sfa  iMram,  ilXU  \ttinii  nl  ftXiroi 
kUj  nbrred  to  in  Jul.  Capitol.  Am.  Starbnt  ijrtpiiw^,  U ;  c/.  Juliao,  Or. 
P.iitH;  of.  Bnnaji,  p.  80 ;  Caifwri.  riL  304,  a. 

A  Ont.  p.  15.  *  Cammti,  Da  Oyn.  p.  It -.BiBM.ju,  p. 
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roand  the  edghts  of  DelpM,  in  which  ha  acts  as  cioeroDe, 
describes  a  Cynic  earned  Didymus  aa  "«ft'l'"g  the  influence 
of  oracles  on  human  character.'  But  Oenomaus,  as  we  know 
him  &om  Eosebius,  was  a  &r  more  formidable  and  more 
pitiless  iconoclast  than  DidTmna.  He  constructed  ao  elaborate 
historical  demonstration  to  show  that  the  oracles  were  inspired 
neither  \ij  the  gods  nor  b;  daemons,  but  were  a  very  human 
contrivance  to  dupe  the  CTeduloua.  And  in  connection  with 
the  subject  of  oracles,  he  dealt  with  the  question  of  free-will, 
and  asserted  man's  inalienable  liberty,  and  the  responsibility 
for  all  his  actions  which  is  the  necessary  concomitant  of 
freedooL  Oenomans  treated  Dodona  and  Delphi  with  such 
jaonty  disrespect  that,  at  the  distance  of  a  century  and  a 
half,  hia  memory  arouaed  the  anger  of  Julian  to  aucb  a  degree, 
that  the  imperial  champion  of  paganism  could  haidly  find 
words  strong  enough  to  express  hia  feelings.*  Oenomaus  is 
a  wretch  who  is  cutting  at  the  roots,  not  only  of  all  reverence 
for  divine  thinge,  but  of  all  those  moral  instincts  implanted 
in  our  souls  by  God,  which  are  the  foundation  of  all  right 
conduct  and  justice.  For  Buch  fellows  no  punishment  could 
be  too  severe ;  they  are  worse  than  brigands  and  wreckerB.* 

The  resolute  rejection  of  the  forms  of  popular  worship,  and 
of  the  claims  of  divination  is  hardly  less  marked  in  the  mild 
and  tolerant  Demonax.*  Demonaz,  whose  life  extended  prob- 
ably from  60  to  150  A.D.,'BpraDg  from  a  family  in  Gypms  of 
some  wealth  and  distinction,  and  had  a  finished  literary  culture.' 
But  he  had  conceived  &om  childhood  a  passion  for  the  philo- 
sophic life,  according  to  the  ideal  of  t^at  age.  His  teachers 
were  Cynics  or  Stoics,  but  in  speculative  opinion  he  was 
broadly  Eclectic.  In  his  long  life  he  had  associated  witJi  Deme- 
trius and  Epictetus,  ApoUonius  and  Herodes  Atticus.^  When 
asked  once  who  was  his  favourite  philosopher,  he  replied  that 
he  reverenced  Socrates,  admired  Diogenes,  and  loved  Aristippus.' 
His  tone  had  perhaps  the  greatest  affinity  for  the  simplicity  of 

'  PIdL  Dt  D^.  Or.  tIL  Bat  Iti  author  wm  •  ooDtempom;  and 

*  Joliu,  Or,  vii.  200.  friend  of  Demonu  (d.  i.  twi  p^im 
>  JnL  TiL  30e,  ilO,   Sia^paimi  yip 
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the  Socrstic  teaching.  But  he  did  not  adopt  the  iron/  of  Ute 
maater,  which,  if  it  waa  a  potent  arm  of  dialectic,  often  left  tlte 
sabjact  of  it  in  an  irritated  and  humiliated  mood.  Demooax 
was  a  true  Cynic  in  bia  contempt  for  ordinary  objecta  of  greed 
and  ambition/  in  the  aimple,  austere  foahion  of  his  daily  life, 
and  in  the  keen  epigranmiatic  point,  often,  to  oar  taste,  veif^g 
OB  mdeneaa,  with  which  he  would  expoae  pretence  and  rebuke 
any  kind  of  extravagance.*  But  although  he  cultivated  a 
severe  bodily  discipline,  so  as  to  limit  to  the  utmost  his  external 
wants,  he  carefully  avoided  any  ostentations  singularity  of 
manner  to  win  a  vulgar  notoriety.  He  had  an  infinite  charity 
for  all  sorts  of  men,  excepting  only  those  who  seemed  beyond 
the  hope  of  amendment.'  His  counsels  were  given  with  an  Attic 
grace  and  brightness  which  sent  people  away  &om  his  company 
cheered  and  improved,  and  hopeful  for  the  future.  Treatii^> 
error  as  a  disease  incident  to  human  nature,  he  attacked  the 
ain,  but  was  genUe  to  the  aiuner.*  He  made  it  his  task  to 
compose  the  feuds  of  cities  and  to  sttmnlate  unselfish  patriotism ; 
he  reconciled  the  quarrels  of  kiiiamen ;  he  would,  on  occasion, 
chasten  the  prosperous,  and  comfort  the  failing  and  unfortunate, 
by  reminding  both  alike  of  the  brief  span  allotted  to  either  joy 
or  sorrow,  and  the  long  repose  of  oblivion  which  would  soon  set 
a  term  to  all  the  i^tations  of  sorrow  or  of  joy.' 

But  there  was  another  side  to  hia  teaching.  Demonax  was 
no  supple,  easy-going  conformist  to  usages  which  his  reaacm 
rejected.  Early  in  his  career,  as  has  been  said,  he  had  to  &oe 
a  proeeoutiou  before  the  tribunals  of  Athens,  because  he  was 
never  seen  to  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  and  declined  initiation  at 
Elensis.  In  each  case,  he  defended  his  nonconformity  in  the 
boldest  tone.*  To  a  prophet  whom  he  saw  plyiog  his  trade 
for  hire,  he  put  the  dilemma :  "  If  yon  can  alter  the  courae  of 
destiny,  why  do  you  not  demand  higher  fees  t  If  everything 
happens  by  the  decree  of  God,  where  is  the  value  of  your  art?"  ^ 
When  asked  if  he  believed  the  soul  to  be  immortal,  he  answered, 
"  It  is  as  immortal  as  everything  else."  '  He  derided,  in  almost 
brutal  s^le,  the  effeminacy  of  the  sophist  Favorinus,  and  the 
extravagant  grief  of  Herodes  Atticus  for  bis  sou.*     He  ruth- 
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leuly  exposed  the  pretences  of  aham  philosophy  whereyer  be 
met  it.  Wbea  a  youthful  Eclectic  professed  his  readineaa  to 
obey  any  philosophic  call,  from  the  Aoademy,  the  Forob,  or 
the  Pythagorean  discipline  <^  silence,  Demonsx  cried  oat, 
"  Pythagoras  calls  you."  ^  He  rebuked  tiie  pedantic  aiobaiam 
of  his  day  by  telling  an  affected  stylist  that  he  spoke  in  the 
fashion  of  Agamemnon's  time.*  When  Epictetus  advised  him  to 
marry  and  become  the  father  of  a  line  of  philosophers,  he  asked 
the  celibate  preacher  to  give  bim  one  of  hia  dauj^terB.'  The 
AtbeniooB,  &om  a  vulgar  jealousy  of  Corinth,  proposed  to 
defile  their  ancient  memories  by  establishing  gladiatorial  abom 
under  the  shadow  of  the  Acropolis.  Demonax,  in  the  true  spirit 
of  Athens  from  the  time  of  Theseus,  advised  them  first  to  aweep 
away  the  altar  of  Pity.* 

Demonax  lived  to  nearly  a  hundred  years.  He  is  said 
never  to  have  had  an  enemy.  He  was  the  object  of  univarsal 
deference  whenever  be  appeared  in  public.  In  his  old  age  he 
might  enter  any  Athenian  house  uninvited,  and  they  welcomed 
him  as  their  good  genius.  The  children  brought  bim  their 
little  presents  of  fruit  and  called  bim  father,  and  as  he  paased 
through  the  market,  the  baker-women  contended  for  the 
honour  of  giving  bim  their  loaves.  He  died  a  volnntaiy 
death,  and  wished  for  no  tomb  save  what  nature  would  give 
bim.  But  the  Athenians  were  aware  tbfU;  they  hod  seen  in 
him  a  rare  apparition  of  goodness ;  they  honoured  him  with 
a  splendid  and  imposing  burial  and  mourned  long  for  him. 
And  the  bench  on  which  be  used  to  sit  when  be  was  weary 
they  deemed  a  saered  stone,  and  decked  it  with  garlands  long 
after  hia  death.* 

Demonax,  by  a  strange  personal  charm,  attained  to  an 
extraordinary  popularity  and  reverence.  But  the  great  mass 
of  philoflophio  preachers  had  to  ffioe  a  great  deal  of  obloquy 
and  vulgar  contempt.  Apart  from  the  coarsenees,  am^anoe, 
and  inconaiBtenoy  of  many  of  them,  which  gave  just  offence, 
dieir  very  profaasion  was  an  irritating  challenge  to  a  pleasoie- 
loving  and  worldly  age.  Men  who  gloried  in  the  splendour 
(tf  their  civic  life,  and  were  completely  absorbed  in  it,  who 

>  Ldc   (t)  i>an.  0.   14,  <>bm,  t^,  *  lb.  c  K. 
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were  flatteFed  and  cajoled  by  tbeir  nu^patrates  and  popoUr 
leaden,  coold  hardly  like  to  be  told  by  the  vagraDt,  bomelew 
teacher,  in  b^gar'a  garb,  that  they  were  ignorant  and  per* 
verted  and  lost  in  a  maze  of  deception.  They  would  hardly 
be  pleased  to  hear  tiiat  their  QivilisatioD  was  an  empty  show, 
without  a  solid  core  of  character,  that  their  hopes  of  happiness 
from  a  round  of  games  and  festivals,  from  the  splandoor  of  art 
in  templee  and  statues,  were  the  mei-eat  mirage.  The  message 
BteAi  pavpera  apiriiu — Seaii  gvi  lugent,  will  never  be  a 
popular  one.  That  was  tiie  message  to  his  age  of  the  itinerant 
Cynic  preacher,  and  bis  unkempt  beard  and  n^ed  doak  and 
the  &8hion  of  his  life  made  him  the  mark  of  cheap  and 
abundant  hdieale;  Sometimes  the  contempt  was  deserved ; 
no  great  movement  for  the  elevation  of  humanity  has  been 
free  &om  impostots.  Yet  the  severe  judgment  of  the  Cynic 
missioaaries  on  their  age  is  that  of  the  polished  orator,  who 
had  as  great  a  scorn  as  Lndan  for  tiie  sensual  or  mercenary 
Cynic,  and  yet  took  up  Uie  scrip  and  staff  himself,  to  propagate 
the  same  grapel  as  the  Cynics.' 

Dion  ChryBoatom  was  certainly  not  a  Cynic  in  the  academic 
aense,  but  he  belonged  to  the  same  great  movement.  He 
sprang  from  a  good  family  at  Prosa  in  Bithynia.*  He  was 
trained  in  all  the  arts  of  rhetoric,  and  taught  and  practised 
them  iu  the  early  part  of  his  lifis.  A  suspected  friendship  led 
to  his  bauisbment  in  the  reign  of  Bomitian,  and  in  his  exile, 
with  the  Fhaedo  and  the  De  FaUa  Legatiant  as  his  com- 
pmioais,  he  wandered  over  many  lands,  supporting  himself 
often  by  menial  service.*  He  at  last  found  himself  in  his 
wanderings  in  regions  where  wild  tribes  of  the  Getae  for  a 
oentoiy  and  a  half  had  been  harrying  the  distant  outposts  of 
Hellenic  civilisation  on  the  northern  shores  of  the  Euxine.* 
'ilie  news  of  the  death  of  Domitian  reached  a  camp  on  the 
Danube  when  Dion  wss  there.  The  soldiery,  faithful  to  their 
emperor,  were  excited  and  indignant,  but,  under  the  speU  of 
Dion's  eloquence,  they  were  brought  to  acquiesce  in  the 
accession  of  the  blamdeas  Nerva.  Dion  at  length  returned 
to  Borne,  and  rose  to  high  favour  at  court.     Tr^an  often 

>  D.  Cbm.  Or.  »xiT.  1 2 ;  lixii  1 2.  Moralidm  tout  rSmp.  rom.  S94,  givet 

'  Ct  FhiliatT.  FiL  SmlL  1  7.     For  4  good  akatoh  of  Dion'i  cHS«r. 

«tbar  MtboritiM  V.  Zdler,  nu.  dtr  •  D.  Chrji.  Or.  liiL  1 1. 

OritA.  UL  1,  p.  72>,  n.  1.     Mutlu,  *  PbOortr.  FS.  S^A.  i.  7. 
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invited  him  to  hia  table,  and  used  to  take  him  as  companion 
in  hia  state  catri^e,  although  the  honest  soldier  did  not 
pretend  to  appieciate  Dion's  rhetoric' 

During  hia  exile,  aa  he  tells  us,  Dion  bad  been  converted 
to  more  serioos  views  of  life.  The  triumphs  of  conventional 
declamation  before  fashionable  audiences  lost  their  glamonr. 
Dion  became  conscious  of  a  loftier  mission  to  the  dim  masses 
of  tiiat  fiu--  spreading  empire  through  wboae  cities  and 
wildernesses  he  was  wandering.'  As  to  the  eyes  of  Seneca, 
men  seemed  to  Dion,  amid  tdl  their  fair,  cheerful  life,  to ' 
be  holding  out  their  hands  for  help.  Wherever  he  went,  be 
found  that,  in  his  be^ar's  dress,  he  was  surrounded  by  crowds 
of  people  eager  to  bear  any  word  of  comfort  or  oounael 
in  the  doubts  and  tronblea  of  their  lives.  They  assumed  that 
the  poor  wanderer  was  a  philosopher.  They  plied  him  wi^ 
questions  on  the  great  problem.  How  to  live ;  and  the  el^ant 
sopbiat  was  thus  compelled  to  find  an  answer  for  them  and 
for  himsell' 

Dion  never  quite  shook  off  the  traditions  and  tone  of  the 
rhetorical  achooL  The  ambition  to  say  things  in  the  most 
el^ant  and  attractive  style,  the  love  of  amplifying,  in  laisnrely 
and  elaborate  development,  a  commonplace  and  hackneyed  theme 
still  clings  to  him.  Hia  eighty  orations  are  many  of  them 
rather  essays  than  popular  harangoea.  They  range  over  all  sorts 
of  subjects,  literary,  mythological,  uid  artistic,  political  and 
80cia1,as  well  as  purely  ethical  ot  religious.  But,  after  all,  Dion  is 
unmistakably  the  preacher  of  a  great  moral  revival  and  refonn. 
He  cannot  be  classed  definitely  with  any  particular  echoed  tA 
philoeophy.  He  is  the  apostle  of  G-reek  culture,  yet  he  adniim 
Diogenes,  the  founder  of  the  Cynics.*  If  be  had  any  philo- 
sophic ancestry,  he  would  probably  have  traced  himself  to  the 
Xenophontac  Socrates.^     But  he  is  really  the  rhetorical  apostle 

■  Philortr.  r*(.  Sa^  L  2 ;  fXtyf  doM  of  buua  and  Palemoa,  etc ,  Philtatr. 

ituiTff^)ianK    it   rir   Aiara   "ii  ittr  VU.  Soph.  i.  p.  2IS  ;  Afx^.    Tffo^  L 

X^i,  oAk  dISb,  ^OJi  itaiin  i/uurrir."  18  ;  ir.  20  ;  Epiot.  iii.  I ;  Diw.  L««tt 

'  D.   Ohry«.   Or.   xiii.   §  8,    B,   10,  iy.  3,  8  1. 

ffT<iXi)»  Tf  Tartttltr  inaXa^iir  «al  rVAa  '  D.  Chrya.  Or.  ntvii.  I  SG  ;  ir.  1 1 ; 

KtMfai  tiiavrir  ijKiiicgi  tmthxoO.  vi. 

'  lb.  t  12,  roWet  yip  ip-irur  rp«r-  •  Or.  liv.  ;    liiL  )  IS,  14,  Mm  iw* 

limt,  S  Tt  fm  ^oirHTD  iiyaSi*  4  «ui*.  dwopUu    js    iri    Tvs    Uyor     imuav 

Am  iiwB.yK^6/i!tr  fiporrfff w  irip  reiruf  Xtytjttror  bwi  rust  Zwxpdrsvt  xrX.  :  «C 

Ira  Ix"/"   iroKflrtaSai  rati  iparuair.  iTiiL  g  11,  rdrrur  ipuTM  f/iot  nU  Jk«n- 

With  the  coDTenion  of  Dion  of.  that  nX^mtroi  wpit  roOra  rdrni  goii^fli          j 
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of  the  few  great  moral  prinoiplea  which  were  in  the  air,  the 
commoiL  stock  of  Flatonist,  Stoic,  Cynic,  even  the  Epicurean. 
Philosophy  to  him  is  really  a  reli^Km,  the  scienoe  of  right 
living  in  conffnmi^  to  the  will  of  the  Heavenly  Power.  But 
it  is  also  the  practice  of  right  livii^.  Ko  ChristJan  preacher 
has  probably  ever  insisted  more  strongly  on  the  golf  which 
separates  the  conmionplace  life  of  the  sensee  from  the  life 
devoted  to  a  moral  ideal'  The  only  philosophy  worth  the 
name  is  the  earnest  qnest  of  the  path  to  tme  nobility  and 
virtoe,  in  obedience  to  the  good  genios,  the  nneiring  monitor 
within  the  breast  of  each  of  us,  in  whose  oonnsels  lies  the 
secret  of  happiness  properly  so  called*  Hence  Dion  speaks 
with  the  ntmoet  scorn  alike  of  the  coarse  Cynic  impostor,  who 
disgraces  his  calling  by  bofibonery  and  debauchery,*  and  the 
philoeophic  exqnisite  who  tickles  the  ears  of  a  &8faionable 
audience  with  delicacies  of  phrase,  but  never  thinks  of  tryii^ 
to  make  them  better  men.  He  feels  a  sincere  indignation  at  this 
dilettante  trifling,  in  view  of  a  world  which  is  in  urgent  need 
of  practical  guidance.*  For  Dion,  after  all  his  wanderings 
through  the  JEioman  world,  has  no  illusions  as  to  its  moral 
condition.  He  is  almost  as  great  a  pessimist  as  Seneca  or 
Juvenal  In  spite  of  all  its  splendour  and  ontward  prosperity, 
society  in  the  reign  of  Trajan  seemed  to  Dion  to  be  in  a  perilous 
stata  Along  with  his  own  conversion  came  the  revelation  of 
the  hopeless  bewilderment  of  men  in  the  search  for  happiness. 
Dimly  consciooa  of  their  evil  plight,  they  are  yet  utterly 
ignorant  of  the  way  to  escape  fo>m  it.  They  are  swept  hither 
and  thither  in  a  vortex  of  confused  passions  and  longings  for 
material  pleasures.'  Material  civilisation,  without'any  accom- 
panyii^  moral  discipline,  has  produced  the  familiar  and  inevit- 
able result,  in  an  ever-increasing  appetite  for  wealth  and 
enjoyment  and  showy  distinction,  which  ends  in  perpetual  dis- 
illusionment.   Dion  warns  the  people  of  Tarsus  that  they  are  all 

■  D.  CluTi.  Or.  Izx.  1 1,  7  ;  ntfiXsv  *  D.  Chm.  Or,  zzziL  %  9 ;  zzx7.  |  % 

pim  AUdf  ^  rvO  ^AarofcDrrot,  IMm      8 ;  zxzlr.  f  2. 

M rOmMkd* (M/idw ;  of.  zUi. g S8.  •  Or.  zri  )  2,  8;  zxxr.  |S;  of.  ziii 

g  11,  ol  fifa  Tip  roikXdl  tS»  xAuiniinim 

*  lb,  ziil  8  ^ ;  "ii^  9  <*.   odKoft'      ^(X«ri0w  t&re&t  imuaipimmnM  ktX 
rte  TvxJrra  i-ftllm  Saiiiorot  Inv  luaJM  *  Or.  xiiL  %  18,  U,  iiUtw   Si  /Mt 

f^iol^^oWfuff  Koirw^iruf  ;cf.  Bpiot.  rirm  t^ptrtt,  ttfifum  lirrtt  ir 
1.  §  14,  iwirpeftor  jcdary  irapi^rtn,  rir  rair^  Jtnj  rtpl  ri  oAni,  rtfl  rt  jipJi/ian 
^juUtsv  Mfum  rvK     H.  AorsL  f .  27.      xai  Ufai  vol  aai/Jriiir  nr&t  4to^i  ktK. 
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Bonk  in  a  deep  bbbburI  Blumber,  and  Uvii^  in  a  vodd  of  men 
dreams,  in  which  the  realitf  of  things  is  absolutely  inverted. 
Their  famous  liver,  their  stately  buildings,  their  wealth,  eren 
their  religions  festirals,  on  which  they  plume  themBelves,  are 
the  merest  show  of  happiness.^  Its  teal  aeciet,  which  Ues^iu 
temperance,  justice,  and  true  piety,  is  quite  hidden  from  their 
eyes.  When  that  secret  is  learnt,  their  buildings  may  be  lees 
stately,  goid  and  silver  will  perhaps  not  be  so  abundant,  there 
will  be  less  soft  and  delicate  living,  there  may  be  even  fewer 
coetly  sacrifioea  as  piety  iucreaBee ;  but  tiiere  will  he  a  desrei 
peroepticai  of  the  true  values  of  things,  and  a  chastened 
temperance  of  spirit,  which  are  the  only  security  for  tbe 
permanence  of  society.  And  the  moralist  points  his  aadieuce 
to  the  Bplendid  dvilisationa  of  the  past  that  have  perished 
because  they  were  without  a  soul.  Asayria  and  Lydia,  the 
great  cities  of  Magna  Graecia  which  lived  in  a  dream  of  luznry, 
what  are  they  now  7  And,  latest  example  of  all,  Macedon, 
who  pushed  her  conquests  to  the  gates  of  India,  and  came 
into  possession  of  the  hoarded  treasures  of  the  great  Easteni 
Empires,  is  gone,  and  royal  Pella,  the  home  of  the  race,  is  now 
a  heap  of  biicks.' 

It  needed  a  courage  springing  from  entiiusiasm  and  con- 
viction to  pieach  euch  unpalatable  truths  to  an  f^  which 
gloried  in  its  material  splendour.  Dion  is  often  consmns 
of  the  difBculty  of  his  task ;  and  he  exerts  all  hia  trained 
dexterity  to  appease  opposition,  and  gain  a  hearing  lot  his 
message.*  As  regards  the  reform  of  character,  Dion  has  no 
new  message  to  deliver.  His  is  the  old  gospel  of  renunciataon 
tor  the  sake  of  freedom,  the  doctrine  of  a  right  estimate  of  com- 
peting objects  of  desire  and  of  the  tme  ends  of  life.  Dion,  like 
nearly  all  Greek  moralists  from  Socratee  downwards,  treats  moral 
error  and  reform  as  rather  a  matter  of  the  intellect  than  of 
emotional  impulse.  Vice  is  the  condition  of  a  besotted  mind, 
which  has  lost  the  power  of  seeing  things  as  they  really  are ;  * 

>  Or.  zziUL  I  17,  2B,  SS;   cf.  tba  *  Or.  ut.  !S;  ziii|18,/&l«M«Mfw 

^lutlf  «xpcwDr«  in  Or.  tU.  S  ISS.  -rimt  (L^n^n,  ktK.  :  of.  Z«Usr,  FkO. 

■  Or.  zxiiii.  U  24-2S,  rf  ra  SUnvra  ((«r  G^.  iii.  1,  p.  780,  sr  nigt  mit  den 

IIAXoF    oMJ    tygUiar   iifrtrai    rtktut,  Stoikem,  dui  die  Walire  F?eilisit  nit 

aitif  tlx»  raO  nikir  tipofar  tbiu  iniTTt-  "       "    ~ 

[«  ia  the  opBuing  of     zti  %  i. 
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oonversion  muet  be  flSiacted,  not  by  appeals  to  tiie  feelings,  but 
by  clarifying  the  mental  vision.  There  is  but  little  reference 
to  religion  as  a  means  of  reform,  although  Dion  speaks  of  the 
love  of  Qod  as  a  support  of  the  virtnoos  character.  As  an 
expeiienoed  moral  director,  Bion  knew  veil  the  necessity  of 
constant  iteratioa  of  the  old  truths.  Just  as  the  sick  man 
will  violate  his  doctoi^s  orders,  well  knowing  that  he  does  so 
to  his  hart,  so  the  moral  patient  may  long  refuse  to  follow  a 
principle  of  life  which  his  reason  has  accepted.*  And  so  the 
preacher,  instead  of  apologising  for  repeating  himself,  will  regard 
it  as  a  duty  and  a  necessity  to  do  sa 

But  Dion  did  not  aim  at  the  formation  of  any  cloistered 
virtn^  concentrated  on  personal  salvation.  He  has  a  fine 
penage  in  which  he  shows  that  retreat,  {^Saiay^^vift)  detach- 
ment of  spirit,  is  quite  possible  without  withdrawing  iiom  the 
noises  of  the  world.*  And  he  felt  himself  charged  with  a 
mission  to  bring  the  higher  princijdea  of  conduct  into  the  civic 
life  of  the  time.  We  know  from  Pliny's  correspondence  witii 
l^^jan,  that  the  great  cities  of  Bithynia,  and  not  least  Dion's 
birthplace,'  vrere  then  suffering  fix)m  unskilful  administration 
and  wasteful  finance.  Dion  completes  the  picture  by  showing 
us  their  miserable  bickerings  and  jealonsies  about  the  most 
trivial  things.  He  denounces  the  unscrupulous  flattery  of  the 
muses  by  men  whose  only  object  was  the  transient  distinction 
fA  municipal  office,  the  passion  for  place  and  power,  without  any 
sober  wish  to  serve  or  elevate  the  community.  He  also  exposes 
the  caprice,  the  lazy  selfishness,  and  the  petulant  ingratitude  of 
the  crowd.*  Dion,  it  is  tmesis  an  idealist,  and  his  ideals  of  society 
are  perhaps  not  much  nearer  realisation  in  some  of  our  great  cities 
than  they  were  then.  He  often  delivered  his  message  to  the 
most  unpromising  audiences.  Some  of  his  finest  conceptions 
of  social  reorganisation  were  expounded  beCne  rude  gatherings 
on  the  very  vei^  of  dviliaation."  Once,  in  his  wanderings,  he 
found  himself  under  the  walls  of  a  half-ruined  Qreek  town, 
which  had  been  attacked,  the  day  before,  by  a  horde  of  Scythian 
barbarians.     There,  on  the  steps  of  the  temple  of  Zeus,  he 

'  Or.  xriL  3,  8.  *  Plin.  1^  x.  17,  38,  34,  68  ;  Btuj, 

Bom.  Em.  p.  48B. 

*  C^.  zz.  g  8,  ftit  ofr  ^Xrimi  aX  *  D.  OhiTa.  Or.  ixxIt,  |  10,  It,  4B  ; 

^mnXamlTv  rir<^  4  ffa  >Mv  imx^  zzzriiL  g  II  ;  xxxIt.  3  III,  10,  SB,  SI. 
mni  crX     Hfttah,  S9>.  ilw.  p,  ISO.  *  Ih.  xxxri 
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ezpoimded  to  an  eager  tiirong  of  mean  Greek  tntders,  with 
all  the  wont  vices,  and  only  some  faded  traces  of  tike  coltoze 
of  their  nuse,  the  true  meaning  of  cit7  life.^  It  is  a  society  of 
men  under  the  kingship  of  law,  &om  which  all  greed,  iotem- 
peianoe,  and  violence  have  been  banished ;  a  little  world  which, 
in  its  peaoefbl  order  and  linked  harmonies,  should  be  modelled 
OD  the  more  majestic  order  of  the  great  dty  of  the  nniverae, 
the  city  of  gods  and  men. 

How  tax  firom  their  ideal  wrae  the  cities  of  his  native  land, 
Dion  saw  only  too  weU.  The  urban  life  of  Aaia,  as  tiie  result 
of  the  Greek  conqoeats,  has  perhaps  never  been  surpassed  in 
external  splendonr  and  proaperity,  and  even  in  a  dif^iaiOD  of 
intellectual  culture,  Ihe  palmy  days  of  the  glorious  sfHing- 
time  of  Hellenio  vigour  and  genins  in  Miletus,  Phocaea,  and 
Bhodes,  seemed  to  be  reproda<»d  even  in  inland  places,  which 
for  1600  years  have  returned  to  wast&'  Agdcnlture  and 
trade  combined  to  produce  an  eztraordinaiy  and  proeperoos 
activity.  Education  was  endowed  and  oigauised,  and  literary 
culture  became  almost  universal*  Nowhere  did  the  wandering 
sophist  find  more  eager  audiences,  and  no  part  of  the  Bouau 
vrorld  in  that  age  contributed  so  great  a  number  of  teachers, 
physicians,  and  philosophers.  The  single  province  of  Bithynia, 
vriUiin  half  a  century,  could  boast  of  such  names  as  Arrian,  Diim 
Oassina,  and  Dion  GhTysostom  himsell  But  moral  and  political 
improvement  did  not  keep  pace  with  an  immense  material 
and  intellectual  progress.  The  life  of  the  cities  indeed  was  very 
intense ;  but,  in  the  absence  of  the  wider  interests  of  the  great 
days  of  freedom,  they  wasted  their  energies  in  futile  contests 
for  visionary  distinctions  and  advantages.  A  continual  slxuf^ 
was  going  on  for  the  "  primacy  "  of  the  province,  and  the  name 
of  metropolis.  Ephesus,  the  real  capital,  was  challenged  1^ 
Smyrna,  which  on  its  coins  describes  itself  as  "  first  in  greatness 
and  beauty."*  The  feuds  between  Nicomedia  and  its  near 
neighbour  Nicaea  caused  Dion  paitioular  anxiety,  and  bis  speech 

■  D.  Cbzyn.  Or.  zxxri.  %  IB,  8,  0,       EXs^vwrAii^Tsv/i'KiwrlrauDraf  S))!*^ 

icraiMnaBir  ktX.     Cf.  1 20,  2S.  *  Mornmi.  Bom,PnT.Lpp.S3t,  SSO; 

*  Homiiu.2ain.  iVw.L  pp.  83e,SMi  of  Arittid.  Or.  kt.  ;  PUliMtr.  ApaB. 
of.Aristld.  Or.il'r.  xt.  93S-SS0(Dind.).  Tfan.iT.  7,  ^fimi*  iKlKrw  ii>  kamit 

*  UommB,  Sent.  Prov.  i.  p.  S63 ;  ef.  iiOAor  1)  t^  7^  rHnm  tOit,  D. 
FUlwtr.  ApM.  Tyan.  L  7  :  fa.  aopk.  OhiTk  Or.  xxiir.  48 ;  FiML  SiUmt. 
i  p^  220,  «1  TfNfJikwSu  trl  lUya  rht  lii.  p.  111. 
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to  the  people  of  Nicomedia  is  the  best  piotoie  of  the  evils 
which  we  are  deecriblDg.' 

The  two  oitieB  have  mnch  in  oommon.  Their  hmiliea  have 
iatenuaiTied ;  they  are  conatantly  meetdng  in  their  markets 
and  great  religiooa  festivals.  Thej  are  bound  together  by 
imtamerable  ties  (^  private  friendship.*  The  primacy  for  which 
they  contend  is  the  mereet  figment ;  there  are  no  material 
advantages  at  staka  Sather,  Uieee  dissensions  give  a  cormpt 
Bontan  governor,  who  trades  upon  them,  the  power  to  injure 
both  the  rival  chiimants.'  The  same  is  true  of  other  cities. 
Tanas  is  engaged  in  bitter  contention  with  Mallns  for  a  mere 
line  of  sandhills  on  their  frontieis.*  Dion's  native  Pmsa  has 
an  exasperated  qoarrel  with  Apamea  for  no  solid  reason  what- 
ever, although  the  two  towns  are  closely  linked  by  natnre  to 
one  another,  and  mutnoliy  dependent  through  their  tzade  and 
siannfictarea.  All  tbi"  miserable  and  foolish  jealousy  Dion 
exposes  with  excellent  skill  and  sense ;  and  be  employs  an 
abundant  wealth  of  illustration  in  painting  the  happiness  which 
attends  harmony  and  good-will.  It  is  the  taw  of  the  onivene, 
from  the  tiny  gregarioos  insect  whose  life  is  bat  for  a  day,  to 
the  eternal  procession  of  the  stany  spheres.  The  ant,  in  the 
oommon  industry  of  the  Lilliputian  commonwealth,  yields  to 
his  lH*other  toiler,  or  helps  him  on  his  way.'  The  primal 
elements  of  the  Cosmos  aie  tempered  to  a  due  observance  of 
their  several  bounds  and  laws.  The  snn  himself  hides  his 
splendour  each  night  to  give  place  to  the  lesser  radiance  of 
the  stars.  This  is  rhetoric,  of  conne,  bat  it  is  rhebnic  with  a 
moral  harden.  And  it  is  impossibte  nob  to  admire  the  lofty 
tone  of  this  heathen  sophist,  preaching  the  duty  of  foi^veneos, 
of  mutual  love  and  deference,  the  blessing  of  tiie  quiet  spirit 
"  which  seeketh  not  her  own,  is  not  easily  provoked,  thinketb 
no  eviL"'  There  is  a  certain  pathos  in  remembering  that, 
witliin  the  very  walls  where  these  elevated  orations  were 
deUvered,  tiiere  were  shy  oompanies  of  men  and  women  meet- 
ing in  the  early  dawn  to  sing  hymns  to  One  who,  three 
generations  before  in  Ctalilee,  had  taught  a  similar  gospel  of  love 

'  D.  Chra,  Or.  ruvUi.  |  7,  81,  SB.         *  lb.  xxxTili.  fig  28-Sl. 

'  i».  xl.  I  37,  ii  Si  rOr  tyydt  athut  '  lb.  XxxiT.  Jj  44-48,  oJ  ^  o«r  «!r« 
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and  Belf-suppreflsion,  but  witii  a  atzange  mystic  duurm,  denied 
to  tbe  pagan  eloquence,  and  that  Dion  seems  never  to  have 
known  those  with  whom  he  had  so  close  a  kindred.^ 

In  many  another  oration  Dion  strove  to  raise  the  moral 
tone  of  his  age.  His  speech  to  the  Alexandrians  is  piobaUy 
his  most  gallant  protest  against  the  besetting  sine  of  a  great 
popnlatioD.  Alexandria  was  a  oongeries  of  many  races,  in 
which  probably  tbeHellenic  type  of  tbe  Ptolemies  had  succnunbed 
to  the  endoring  Egyptian  moraU}  It  waa  a  populace  at  once 
sensual  and  snpetetitioas,  passionately  devoted  to  all  excite- 
ment, whether  of  games  or  orgiastic  religions  festival,  with  a 
jeering  irreverent  vein,  which  did  not  spare  even  the  greatert 
Emperois.  It  was  a  curious  medley — the  seat  of  the  mod 
r^iowned  nniveraity  of  the  ancient  world,  tbe  gathering- 
place  and  seed-gionnd  of  ideas  which  united  tbe  immemorial 
mysticism  of  the  East  with  the  dear,  cold  reason  of  Hellas — 
and  yet  a  seething  hot-bed  of  obscenity,  which  infected  t^ 
Bomeu  world,  a  mob  who  gave  way  to  lunatic  excitement  over 
the  trimnph  of  an  actor,  or  a  singer,  or  tbe  victor  in  a  chaiiot- 
race.'  It  required  no  ordinary  courage  to  address  such  a  crowd, 
and  to  charge  them  with  their  glaring  faults.  The  people  of 
Alexandria  are  literally  intoxicated  with  a  song.  The  music 
which,  according  to  old  Greek  theory,  should  r^ulate  Uie  pas- 
siona,  here  only  maddens  them.*  And  in  the  races  all  human 
dignity  seems  to  be  utterly  lost  in  the  futile  excitement  of  the 
spectators  over  some  low  fellow  contending  for  a  prize  in  solid 
cash.*  Such  a  mob  earns  only  the  contempt  of  its  rulers,  and 
men  say  that  the  AlexandriaoB  care  for  notbii^;  but  the  "  hig 
loaf"  and  the  sight  of  a  race.'  All  tbe  dignity  whidi  shoold 
surround  a  great  people  is  forgotten  in  the  theatre.  It  is 
useless  to  boast  of  the  majestic  and  bounteous  river,  the 
harbours  and  markets  crowded  with  tbe  merchandise  cX 
Western  or  Indian  seas,  of  the  visitors  &om  every  land,  from 
Italy,  Greece,  and  Syria,  &om  the  Boiysthenes,  the  Ozns,  and 
the  Gai^es.^     They  come  to  witness  the  shame  of  the  second 

'  Plin.  Bp.  I.  ee,  !  7.  *  T>.  ChtT!.  Or.  rx»i.  t  67.  4!,  61. 

*  Hkhaffy,      Ortde      fTerld    imdtr      66 ;  PI.  Sep.  iiL  ZV9 ;  Aiirt.  AL  viii  E. 
Roman  Saay,  p.  S42  ;  Meriwla,  riii.  ,  j,   pj^  f^         „   .  -, 

p.  28B  :  Momrai.  Rom.  Prov.  ii.  p.  26*.  "'  ^''^^  ^-    **"'  '  '"• 
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dty  in  the  'world,  which,  in  the  wantonneea  of  ptOBperityi  has 
lost  the  tempeiatd  dignity  and  orderly  calm  that  are  the  real 
{^ry  of  a  great  people. 

Afi  a  foil  to  tjie  fererish  life  of  lazuty,  qoairelfiome  rivalry, 
and  vulgar  excitement  which  pre^uiled  in  the  great  towns, 
Dion  has  left  a  prose  idyll  to  idealise  the  simple  pleaanrea  imd 
virtues  of  the  conntty.^  It  is  also  a  dirge  over  the  decay 
of  Gh«ece,  wheu  crops  were  heiug  reaped  in  tlie  agora  of  historic 
cities,  and  tlie  tall  grasses  grow  around  the  statues  of  gods  and 
heroes  of  the  (dden  tim&*  A  traveller,  cast  ashore  in  the  wreck 
of  his  vessel  on  the  dreaded  Hollows  of  Kuboea,  was  sheltered,  in 
a  rude,  warm-hearted  fashion,  by  some  peasants.  Their  fathers 
had  been  turned  adrift  in  the  confiscation  of  the  estate  of  a 
great  noble  in  some  trouble  with  the  emperor,  and  they  had 
made  themselves  a  lonely  home  on  a  pastoral  slope,  close  to  a 
stream,  with  the  neighbouring  shade  of  trees.  They  had  taken 
into  till^e  a  few  fields  around  their  huts ;  they  drove  their 
cattle  to  the  high  mountain  pastures  in  summer  time,  and  in 
the  winter  they  turned  to  hnntii^;  the  game  along  the  snowy 
tracks.  Of  dty  life  they  know  haxdly  anything.  One  of  them, 
indeed,  had  been  twice  in  the  neighbouring  town,  and  he  tells 
what  he  saw  there  in  a  lively  way.  It  is  all  a  mere  shadow 
or  caricature  of  the  old  civic  life  of  Greece.  There  are  tiie 
rival  orators,  patriot  or  demagt^e,  the  frivolous  and  capricious 
crowd,  the  vote  of  the  privilege  of  dining  in  the  town-hall  The 
serious  purpose  of  the  piece,  however,  ia  to  idealise  the  simple 
virtue  and  happiness  of  the  country  folk,  and  to  discuss  die 
disheartening  problem  of  the  poor  in  great  cities.'  It  is  in 
dte  main  the  proUem  of  our  modem  orban  life,  and  Dion  hod 
evidently  thought  deeply  about  it,  and  was  an  acute  observer 
of  the  social  misery  which  is  the  same  &om  age  to  age. 
Fortified  by  the  divine  Homer  and  ordinary  experience,  he 
poiuto  out  that  the  poor  are  more  generous  and  helpful  to  the 
needy  than  are  the  rich  out  of  their  ample  store.  Too  often 
the  seeming  bounty  of  the  wealthy  benefactor  is  of  Uie  nature 
of  a  loon,  which  is  to  be  returned  with  due  interest.*  The 
straggles  and  temptations  of  the  poor  in  great  cities  suggest  a 
■  A.  S!  los-ios. 
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discoBsioii  of  the  perpetoal  problem  of  prostitotiOQ,  wbich 
probably  do  ancient  writer  ever  faced  so  boldly.  The  double 
d^radatloD  of  humanity,  vhich  it  involved  ia  the  ancient  world, 
is  powerfiilly  painted;^  and  the  plea  tiiat  t^e  indulgence  in  venal 
immorality  is  the  only  alternative  to  insidious  attacks  on  &niily 
virtue  is  disoassed  with  singulaT  firmuees  and  yet  delicacy  of 
touc^L^  The  same  detachment  &om  contemporary  prq'adice  ia 
shown  in  Dion's  treatment  of  slavery.  He  sees  its  fell  efiiactB 
on  Uie  masters,  in  produoing  sensoality,  languor,  and  helpleae 
dependence  on  otbars  for  tite  eligfateat  services.  He  points 
out  that  there  is  no  criterion  afforded  by  nature  to  distinguish 
slave  and  &ee.  The  so-called  free  man  of  the  highest  tank 
may  be  the  offopring  of  a  servile  amour,  and  the  so-oidled  slave 
may  be  ingenuous  in  every  sense,  condemned  to  bondage  by  an 
aetddeut  of  fortuna'  Just  as  external  freedom  does  not  imply 
moral  worth,  ao  legal  enslavement  does  not  imply  moral  de- 
gradation/ If  moral  justice  always  fixed  the  position  of  men 
in  society  by  tiieir  deserts,  master  and  slave  would  often  have 
to  change  places."  In  Dion's  judgment  as  to  the  enervating 
effects  of  slavery  on  the  slave-owning  class,  and  the  absence  of 
any  moral  or  mental  distinction  to  justify  the  institution,  he 
is  in  aiogular  harmony  with  Seneca. 

The  similarity  of  tone  between  Seneca  and  Dion  is  perhaps 
even  more  marked  iu  their  treatment  of  monarchy.  Inherited, 
like  80  much  else,  from  the  great  Qreek  thinkers  of  the  fifth 
and  fourth  centuries  B.O.,  the  ideal  of  a  beneficent  and  nnaeJfiah 
prince,  the  true  "  shepherd  of  the  people,"  the  antithesis  of 
the  lawless  and  sensual  tyrant,  had  become,  partly,  no 
doubt,  through  the  influence  of  the  schools  of  rhetoric,  a 
common  possessioD  of  cultivated  minds.  Vespasian  gave  it 
a  certain  reality,  if  his  son  Domitian  showed  how  easily  die 
king  might  pass  into  the  tyrant  The  dream  of  an  eaitiily 
providence,  presidii^  over  the  Bomau  world,  dawned  in  more 
durable  splendour  with  the  accession  of  Trajan,  and  Pliny, 
his  panegyrist,  has  left  us  a  sketch  of  the  patriot  jwince, 

'  D.  Chryi.  Or.  vii  t  ISS ;  Hum-  Jut.  zIt.  16 ;  Sen.  Am.  iu.  31 ;  J^ 
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irhicli  is  almost  identical  with  tbe  lines  of  Dion's  ideal.' 
Both  Dion  and  Fliny  wen  faTonhteB  of  Tvajan,  and  some  of 
Dion's  orations  vera  delivered  before  his  court  As  a  oonrt 
preacher,  he  jostly  boasts  that  he  is  no  mere  flatterer,  althoi^h 
we  may  suspect  that  his  pictnie  of  the  ideal  monarch  might 
have  been  int«rpreted  as  dravn  from  the  character  of  Trajan, 
jnst  as  his  picture  of  the  tyrant  was  probably  snggested  by 
Domitian.'  Still,  we  may  well  believe  the  orator  ^en  he 
says  that  tiie  man  who  had  bearded  the  one  at  the  cost  of 
long  exile  and  penury,  was  not  likely  to  flatter  the  other  for 
the  gold  or  hononrs  which  he  despised.  And  in  these 
diaoonrsee,  Dion  seems  foil  of  the  aenae  of  a  divine  mission. 
Once,  on  his  wanderings,  he  lost  his  way  somewhere  on  the 
boundaries  of  Arcadia,  and,  ascending  a  knoU  to  recover  the 
track,  he  found  himself  before  a  mde,  ruined  shrine  of 
Heracles,  hnng  with  votive  ofTerings  of  the  ohase.*  An  aged 
W(«nan  sat  by  them  who  told  him  that  she  had  a  spirit  of 
divination  &om  the  gods.  The  shepherds  and  peasants  used 
to  come  to  her  with  qnestionB  about  the  fate  of  their  flockB 
aud  crops.  And  she  now  entrusted  Dion  with  a  message  to 
the  great  ruler  of  many  men  whom  she  prophesied  Dion  was 
soon  to  meet*  It  was  a  tale  of  Heracles,  the  great  benefactor 
fA  men  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun,  who,  by  his  simple 
strength,  crushed  all  lawless  monsters  and  gave  the  world 
an  <»dered  peace.  His  father  inspired  him  with  noble 
impulse  for  his  task  by  oracle  and  omen,  and  sent  Hermes 
once,  when  Heracles  was  still  a  boy  at  Thebes,  to  show  him 
the  vision  of  the  Two  Peaks,  and  streng^en  him  in  his  viitue.' 
Thery  rose  from  the  same  rocky  roots,  amid  precipitous  crags 
and  deep  ravines,  and  the  noise  of  many  waters.  At  first  they 
seemed  to  be  one  mountain  mass,  but  they  soon  parted  wide 
asunder,  the  one  being  sacred  to  Zens,  the  other  to  the  lawlees 
l^hon.  On  the  one  crest,  rising  into  the  clondless  ether, 
TCingBhip  site  enthroned,  in  the  likeness  of  a  fair,  stately 
woman,  clod  in  robes  of  glistening  white,  and  wielding  a 
sceptre  of  brighter  and  purer  metal  than  any  silver  or  gold. 
Fnder  her  steady  gaze  of  radiant  digni^,  the  good  feJt  a 

'  D.  Chrya  Or.  I  8  18  i  U.R  76-77  j  «  D.  Oliryi.  Or.  i.  g  79 ;  cf.  iu.  M  6, 8. 
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cheerful  oonfidenoe,  the  bod  quailed  and  ahntnk  away.  9te 
was  suTTOiuided  bf  handmaideiia  of  a  beaatj  like  her  own, 
Justice  and  Peaoe  and  Order.  The  paths  to  the  other  peak 
were  many  and  secret,  and  skirted  an  abyss,  streaming  wilii 
Mood  or  choked  with  oorpaea.  Ita  top  was  wrapped  in  mist 
and  olood,  and  there  sat  l^ianny  on  a  far  higher  and  moie 
pompons  throne,  adorned  with  gold  and  ivory  and  many  a 
gorgeous  colour,  but  a  throne  rooking  and  nnstable.  £Sie 
Btrove  to  make  herself  like  to  Kingship,  but  it  was  all  mere 
hollow  pretence.  Instead  of  the  gradous  smile,  there  was  a 
servile,  hypocritical  leer;  instead  of  the  glanoe  of  digni^, 
there  was  a  savage  scowL  And  aronnd  her  sat  a  thnoig 
bearing  ill-omened  names.  Cruelty  and  Lust,  Lawlessness  and 
Flattery  and  Sedition.  On  a  question  firom  Hermes,  the 
youthful  Heracles  made  his  choice,  and  his  &ther  gave  him 
his  commission  to  be  the  saviour  of  men. 

In  this  fashion  Dion,  like  Aeschylus,  reoasts  old  myth  to 
make  it  the  vehicle  of  moral  instmctioa,  just  as  he  finds  in 
Homer  the  true  teacher  of  kings.'  Ihe  theory  of  ideal  monarchy 
ia  developed  at  snob  length  as  may  have  somewhat  wearied 
the  emperor.  Sut  it  really  is  based  on  a  few  great  principlee. 
True  Idngs,  in  Homer's  phrase,  are  sons  of  Zeus,  and  they  are 
shepherds  of  the  people.  All  genuine  political  power  rests  on 
virtae,  and  ultimately  on  the  favour  of  Heaven.  A  king  is 
appointed  by  Ood  to  work  the  good  of  bis  subjects.  And,  as 
his  authority  is  divine,  an  image  on  earth  of  the  sovereign^  t£ 
Zeus,  the  monarch  will  be  a  sorapulonsly  religious  soan  in  Hie 
highest  sense,*  not  merely  by  offering  costly  sacrifices,  but  \lj 
righteousness, dLligeDce,and  seU'-sacrifioe  in  performing  the  duties 
of  his  solemn  charge.  The  many  titles  addressed  to  Father  Zens 
represent  so  many  aspects  of  royal  aotivi^  and  virtue.  Hie 
tme  prince  will  be  the  father  of  hie  people,  sonounded  and 
guarded  by  a  loving  reverence,  which  never  degenerates  into 
fear.  His  only  aim  will  be  their  good.  He  will  keep  sleepless 
watch  over  ttw  weak,  the  carelesa,  tiioBe  who  aie  heedlese  for 
themselves.  Commanding  infinite  resoarces,  he  will  know  leas 
of  mere  pleasure  than  any  man  within  his  realm.  With  sach 
immense  responsibilities,  he  will  be  the  most  laborious  of  all 
His  only  advantage  over  the  private  citizen  is  in  his  boundless 
>  Or.  IT.  B  89.      ■  /ft.  iii  M  Bl,  03,  ri  Ipxfv  eUaiiih  ^ihpM  OX  twirwm  rrX. 
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command  of  frieadship ;  for  all  men  must  be  well-wiBhers  to 
ooe  wielding  euoh  a  beneficent  power,  with  whom,  from  hia 
conception  <A  hia  mission,  they  mnat  feel  an  absolate  identity 
of  i&teiest.  And  the  king's  greatest  need  is  fiiendship,  to 
provide  him  with  myriads  of  hands  and  eyes  in  the  vast  work 
of  govamment.^  Herein  lies  the  sharpeat  contrast  between  the 
true  king  and  the  tyrant,  a  contrast  which  was  a  commonplace 
in  antic[iiity,  bat  which  was  stamped  afresh  by  the  joztapoeitioo 
of  the  reign  of  Domitian  and  the  reign  of  Ttajan.  The  nnivosal 
hatred  which  pursued  a  bad  Caesar  even  beyond  the  grave, 
whioh  erased  his  name  from  monaments  and  closed  its  eyes 
even  to  intervals  of  serioDS  purpose  for  the  general  weal,  was  a 
terrible  illostration  of  the  lonely  friendleasness  of  selfish  power.' 
Instead  of  loyal  and  grated  finecdship,  the  despot  was  mocked 
I^  a  venal  flattery  which  was  only  its  mimicry.  The  good 
monarch  will  treat  flatterers  as  false  coiners  who  cause  the 
genuine  currency  to  be  suspected.  This  counsel  and  others  of 
Dion  were  often  litUe  r^aided  by  succeeding  emperors.  Yet 
even  the  last  shadowy  princee  of  the  fifth  century  professed 
themselves  the  gnardi&ns  of  the  human  race,  and  are  oppressed 
by  an  ideal  of  universal  beneficence  which  they  are  impotent 
to  realise.* 

Hitherto  we  have  been  occupied  with  the  preaching  of 
Dion  on  personal  conduct,  the  reform  of  civic  life,  or  the 
dotaes  of  imperial  power.  It  cannot  be  said  that  he  discusses 
these  Bubjeota  without  reference  to  religious  belief  and 
aspirationB.*  But  religion  is  rather  in  the  background;  the 
reverence  for  the  Heavenly  Powers  is  rather  assumed  as  a 
necessary  bams  for  human  life  rightly  ordered.  Then  is  one 
oration,  however,  of  supreme  interest  to  the  modem  mind,  in 
which  Dion  goes  to  the  root  of  all  religion,  and  examines  the 
sonrcee  of  belief  in  God  and  the  jostiflcation  of  anthropo- 
morphic imagery  in  representing  Him.  This  ntteranoe  was 
called  forth  by  a  visit  to  Olympia  when  Dion  was  advanced 
in    years.'       The    games    of   Olympia  were   a  dazzling   and 


nMiHU  tempi*  onwunmi;  cl  yr.aww.'         \  D.  Chtyi.  Or  viL  1 186,  where  the 
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inspiring  spectacle,  aDd  the  moltitnde  which  gathered  there 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  was  a  splendid  aadienoe.  Bat, 
with  the  sound  of  the  Bacred  trumpet,  and  the  herald's  Toioe, 
prool&iming  the  victor,  in  his  ears,  Dion  tarns  away  &om  all 
the  glory  of  yoathfol  atrengdi  and  grace,  even  from  the 
l^endary  splendour  of  the  great  festiTal,'  to  the  majestic 
figure  of  the  Olympian  Zens,  which  had  been  graved  >aj  the 
hand  of  PheidW  more  than  600  years  before,  and  to  the 
thoughts  of  the  dirine  world  which  it  sn^ested.  That 
greatest  triumph  of  idealism  in  plastic  art,  inspired  by 
famous  lines  in  the  IHikL,  was,  by  the  consent  of  all  antiqui^, 
the  masterpiece  of  Fheidias.  Ancient- writers  of  many  ^es 
are  lost  in  admiration  of  the  mingled  majesty  and  benigni^ 
which  the  divine  effigy  expressed.  To  the  ayes  of  Lnoian  it 
seemed  "  the  very  son  of  Kronos  brought  down  to  earth,  and 
set  to  watch  over  the  lonely  plain  of  Elis.'"  Theie  it  sat 
watching  for  more  than  800  years,  till  it  was  swept  away  in 
the  fierce,  final  effort  to  dethrone  the  religion  of  the  pest 
Yet  the  majestic  image,  which  attracted  the  fury  of  Uie 
iconoclasts  of  the  reign  of  Theodosius,  inspired  IHon  with 
thoughts  of  the  Divine  nature  which  travelled  far  beyond  the 
pt^^anism  either  of  poetry  or  of  the  crowd.  It  was  not  merely 
the  masterpiece  of  artistic  and  constructiTe  skill  which  had 
fascinated  the  gaze,  and  borne  the  vicissitudes,  of  so  many 
centuries,  that  moved  his  admiration ;  it  was  also,  and  more, 
the  moral  effect  of  that  miracle  of  art  on  the  spectator.  Tlie 
wildest  and  fiercest  of  the  brute  creation  might  be  calmed  and 
softened  by  the  air  of  majestic  peace  and  kindness  which 
floated  around  the  gold  and  ivory.  "  Whosoever  among 
mortal  men  is  most  utterly  toil-worn  in  spirit,  having  drunk 
the  cup  of  many  sorrows  and  calamities,  when  he  stands  before 
this  image,  methinks,  must  utterly  forget  all  the  terrors  and 
woes  of  this  mortal  life."  ' 

But  the  thoughts  of  Dion,  in  presence  of  the  majestic 
figure  at  Olympia,  take  a  wider  range.     His  theme  is  notbii^ 

>  D.  Chi7L  Or.  lii  1 2S.  '  Or.  lii.  g  El,  iiipiiwim  N,  It  t*  i 
nmXflt  ^tnroi  tV  i^t^t^*,  wXUi 

*  Luc.  Dt  SaaHf.  II,  tXamx  ipSr  .  . .  irarrX^ffst  fu^t^c^  ral  \6wm,t  A>  ry 

wbrir  rdr  Spirau  not  'Piat  til  rJ)*  y^  ^  .  .  ml  St  Saitti  iim  Katrtrawrlar  «rAi 

^i     tttilou     litTifiaaiiirvr     Hal     ■Af  fV/tSt  tilt  tUtfoi  iKXaStvVmi  rimtr  In 

IImvW    ^ptfit^    iruiKowtai    KfceXtv-  4r   ittpmWif   plif   Stiri    col    x*^*'' 
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lew  than  the  BoaroeB  of  oar  idea  of  Qod,  and  the  place  of  art  in 
religion.  He  pours  his  ecom  upon  hedonistic  atheism.  Oar 
coDceptlon  of  God  is  innate,  original,  oniveraal  among  all  the 
races  of  men.*  It  is  the  product  of  the  higher  reason,  omi- 
templating  the  mqeitio  order,  minute  adaptation,  and  bene- 
ficent provision  fbr  human  wants  in  the  natoral  wodd.  In 
that  great  temple,  with  its  alternations  of  gloom  and  splendoor, 
its  many  voices  of  joy  or  of  terror,  man  is  being  perpetually 
initiated  in  the  Great  Mysteries,  on  a  grander  scale  Uian  at 
Eleosis,  with  God  Himself  to  preside  over  the  rites.  The 
belief  in  God  depends  in  the  first  instance  on  no  human 
teaching,  any  more  thyi  does  the  love  of  child  to  parent 
fiat  this  original  intuition  and  belief  in  divine  powers  finds 
expression  through  the  geoios  of  inspired  poets ;  it  is  reinforced 
by  the  imperative  prescriptioDS  of  the  founders  and  lawgivers 
of  states ;  it  takes  external  fonn  in  bronze  or  gold  and  ivory 
or  marble,  under  the  cunning  hand  of  the  grut  artist ;  it  is 
developed  and  expounded  by  philosophy.*  like  all  the 
deepest  thinken  of  bis  time,  Dion  is  persuaded  of  the  certain^ 
of  God's  existence,  but  be  is  equally  conscious  of  the  remote- 
ness of  the  Infinite  Spirit,  and  of  the  weakness  of  all  human 
effort  to  approach,  or  to  picture  it  to  the  mind  of  man.  We 
are  to  Dion  like  "  children  crying  in  the  night,  and  with  no- 
language  but  a  cry.'"  Yet  the  child  will  strive  to  image 
fordi  the  face  of  the  Father,  although  it  is  hidden  behind  a 
veil  which  will  never  be  withdrawn  in  this  world.  The 
genius  of  poetry,  commanding  the  most  versatile  power  of 
giving  utterance  to  the  religious  imagination,  is  first  in  order 
and  in  power.  Law  and  institution  follow  in  its  wake.  The 
plastao  arts,  under  cramping  limitations,  come  later  still  to 
body  forth  the  divine  dreams  of  the  elder  barda.  Dion  had 
thott^t  much  on  the  relative  power  of  poetiy  and  the 
sculptor's  art  to  give  expresnon  to  the  thoughts  uid  fiaelings 
of  man  about  the  Divine  nature.  The  boundless  power  or 
licence  of  language  to  find  a  symbol  for  every  titought  or 
image  on  the  phantasy  is  seen  at  its  height  in  Homer,  who 

■  Or.  zlL  H  27,  28,  S9,  42 1  oC  San.  >  J».    |    SI,    Orrtp    njrw    raSn 

^.  117,  I  B,   omnibiu  imitk  do  dil  rorplt  4  IfTf^  ixttnaiUrtt  .  .  6pi- 

opinio  mL  Tsuri  x'^'  "^  TtpaOn  reUini  i^- 

*  D.  Chrj*.  A-,  zii.  H  42,  U.  pAmrm  n-X. 
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riots  in  an  almoet  lawleea  exercise  of  his  gifts.^  But  the  chief 
importance  of  the  discoasion  liee  in  an  arraignment  of  Phidias 
for  attempting  to  image  in  visible  form  the  great  Soul  and 
Baler  of  the  aniverse.  Whom  mortal  eye  has  never  seoi  and 
can  never  see.  His  defence  is  veiy  interesting,  both  aa  a 
clear  statement  of  the  limitations  of  the  plastic  arts,  and  as  a 
jostification  of  material  images  of  the  Divine. 

Pheidias  pleads  in  his  defence  that  the  artist  conld  not,  if 
he  would,  desert  the  ancient  religions  tradition,  which  was 
consecrated  in  popnlai  imagination  by  the  romance  of  poetry ; ' 
that  ia  fixed  for  ever.  Grnmted  that  the  Divine  nature  is  far 
removed  from  ns,  and  &r  beyond  our  ken;  yet,  as  little 
children  separated  f^m  their  parents,  feel  a  strong  yeamiz^ 
for  them  and  stretch  out  their  hands  vainly  in  their  dreams, 
BO  the  race  of  man,  from  love  and  Idodred,  longs  ever  to  draw 
nigh  to  Uie  unseen  Grod  by  prayer  and  sacrifioe  and  visible 
symbol.  The  ruder  races  will  image  their  god  in  trees  or  shape- 
less stones,  or  may  seek  a  atrange  symbol  in  some  of  the  lower 
forms  of  fttiimal  life.'  The  higher  may  find  sublime  expreasi(Hi 
of  His  essence  in  the  sun  and  stury  spheres.  For  tlie  pnre 
and  infinite  mind  which  has  engendered  and  which  sastaina  the 
nniverse  of  life,  no  sculptor  or  painter  of  Hellas  has  ever  foond, 
or  can  ever  find,  foil  and  adequate  expression.*  Hence  men 
take  refuge  in  the  vehicle  and  receptacle  of  the  noblest  spirit 
known  to  them,  the  fbrm  of  man.  And  the  Infinite  Spirit,  of 
which  the  human  is  an  efSuence,  may  perhaps  best  be  embodied 
in  the  form  of  His  child.*  But  no  effort  or  ecstasy  of  artistic 
&ncy,  in  form  or  colour,  can  ever  follow  the  track  of  the  Homeric 
imagination  in  its  majes^  and  infinite  variety  of  expression. 
The  scolptor  and  painter  have  fixed  limits  set  to  their  skill, 
beyond  which  they  cannot  pass.  They  can  appeal  only  to  the 
^e ;  their  material  has  not  the  infinite  ductility  and  elasticity 
qH  the  poetic  dialect  of  many  tribes  and  many  generations. 
They  can  seize  only  a  single  moment  of  action  or  passion,  and 
fix  it  for  ever  in  bronze  or  stone.     Yet  Pheidias,  with  a  oertain 

■  D.  Ohiji.  C>r.  liL  I  02.  ^flm^a  aM)r  xaff  v.Mw  tCrt  ru  rXd- 

*  A.  I  tS.  mft  tlH-t  Tif   ypa^fbi   tbtiirm.   Snrmiit 
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modest  self-asseition,  pleads  that  his  coDception  of  the  Ol^'mpian 
Zeos,  although  less  Tarioos  and  sedactive  than  Homer's,  although 
he  cannot  present  to  the  gazer  the  crashing  thonderbolt  or  the 
baleful  star,  or  the  heaving  of  Olympus,  is  perhaps  more  elevat- 
ing and  inspiring.'  The  Zens  of  Fheidias  is  the  peace-loving 
and  gentle  providence  of  an  nndisturbed  and  harmonious 
Greece,  the  angost  giver  of  all  good  gifts,  the  father  and 
saviour  and  guardian  of  men.  The  many  names  by  which 
men  call  him  may  each  find  some  answering  trait  in  the 
laborions  voA  of  the  duseL  In  the  lines  of  that  majestic 
and  henign  im^  are  shadowed  forth  the  mild  king  and  &tber, 
the  hearer  of  prayer,  the  goardian  of  civic  order  and  fiunily 
love,  the  protector  of  the  stranger,  and  the  power  who  gives 
fertile  increase  to  flock  and  field.  The  Zeus  of  Fheidias  and 
of  Dion  is  a  God  of  mercy  and  peace,  with  no  memory  of  the 
waiB  of  the  Giants." 

Dion  is  a  popular  teacher  of  morality,  not  a  thinker  or 
theologian.  But  this  excursion  into  the  field  of  theolc^ 
shows  him  at  his  best.  And  it  prepares  us  for  the  study  of 
some  more  formal  efforts  to  find  a  theology  in  the  poetry 
of  le^nd. 

'  D.  Chry».  Or.  liL  J  78.  Mi.  »  7i,  76. 
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THE  PHILOSOPHIC  THKOLOOIAH 

Thb  ttmea  were  ripe  for  a  theodicy.  BeligioQ  of  eveiy  mood 
and  tone,  of  every  age  and  clime,  was  in  the  air,  and  philosophy 
had  abandoned  apeonlation  and  tamed  to  the  direction  of  con- 
dact  and  spiritual  li£&  The  misaioD  of  philosophy  is  to  find 
the  one  in  the  xoany,  and  nerer  did  the  religions  life  of  men 
offe^  a  more  bewildering  multiplicity  and  variety,  not  to  say 
chaos,  to  the  oidering  power  of  philosophy.  The  sceptioiam 
of  the  Neronian  i^e  had  almost  disappeared.  The  only 
rationalists  of  any  distinctioD  in  the  second  century  were 
Lucian  and  Galen.'  It  was  an  age  of  imperious  spiritaal 
cravings,  alike  among  the  cultivated  and  the  vulgar.  Bnt 
tite  thin  abstractions  of  the  old  Latin  faith  and  the  Imlliimt 
anthropomorphism  of  Oreeoe  had  ceased  to  satdafy  even  the 
crowd.  It  was  an  age  with  a  longing  for  a  rel^ous  system 
less  formal  and  coldly  external,  for  a  religioa  more  satisfying 
to  the  deeper  emotions,  a  religion  which  should  offer  divine 
help  to  human  need  and  misery,  divine  guidance  amid  the 
darkness  of  time ;  above  all,  a  divine  light  in  the  mystery  of 
death.  The  glory  of  dasaic  art  had  mysteriously  closed.  It 
was  an  age  rather  of  material  splendour,  and,  at  first  sight,  on 
age  of  bourgeois  ideals  of  parochial  fame  and  mere  eigoyment 
of  the  hour.  Yet  the  Antonine  age  has  some  claim  to  apiritoal 
distinction.  In  the  dim,  sub-conscious  feelings  of  the  masses, 
as  well  as  in  the  definite  spiritaal  effort  of  the  higher  minds, 
there  was  really  a  great  movement  towards  a  ruling  principle 
of  conduct  and  a  spiritual  visioa     Men  oflen,  indeed,  followed 
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the  marsh-light  through  strange  devious  paths  into  wildemesBes 
peopled  with  the  spectres  of  old-world  sapeistition.  But  the 
light  of  the  H0I7  Giail  had  at  laat  flashed  on  the  ores  of  somev 
loftier  minds.  From  the  early  years  of  the  second  centniy  we 
can  trace  that  great  combined  movement  of  the  new  Platonism 
and  the  revived  pt^anism,*  which  so  long  retarded  the  binmph 
of  the  Church,  and  yet,  in  the  Divinely-guided  evolution,  was 
destined  to  prepare  men  for  it 

The  old  religion  had  not  lost  all  hold  on  men's  minds,  as  it  is  . 
sometimes  said  to  have  done,  in  rather  too  sweeping  language. 
The  poDctilious  ritual  with  which,  in  the  stately  narrative  of 
Tacitus,  the  Capitol  was  restored  by  Vespasian,  tiie  pious  care 
with  which  the  young  Aureliua.  recited  the  Salian  litany  in  / 
words  no  longer  understood,  the  countless  victims  which  he 
offered  to  the  guardian  gods  of  Home  in  evil  days  of  pestilence 
and  doubtful  war,  these  things  reveal  the  strength  of  the 
religion  of  Numa.  Two  centuries  after  M.  Aurelius  was  in  his 
grave,  the  deities  which  had  cradled  the  Boman  state,  and 
watched  over  its  career,  were  still  objects  of  reverence  to  the 
conservative  circle  of  Symmachus.  A  religion  which  was 
intertwined  with  the  whole  fabric  of  government  and  society, 
which  gave  its  sanction  or  benediction  to  every  act  and 
incident  in  the  individual  life,  which  was  omnipresent  in  game 
and  festival,  in  temple  and  votive  monoment,  was  placed  iar 
beyond  the  influence  of  changing  fashions  of  devotion.  It 
was  a  powerful  stay  of  patriotism,  a  powerful  bond  of  civic 
and  family  life ;  it  threw  a  charm  of  awe  and  old-world  sanctity 
around  everything  it  touched.  But  for  the  deeper  spiritual 
wants  and  emotions  it  furnished  little  nutriment.  To  And 
relief  and  cleansing  from  the  sense  of  guilt,  cheer  and  glad 
exaltation  of  pious  emotion,  consolation  in  the  common  miseries 
of  life,  and  hope  in  the  shadow  of  death,  men  had  to  betake 
themselves  to  other  systems.  The  oriental  religions  were  pour- 
ing in  like  a  flood,  and  spreading  over  all  the  West.  One 
Antonine  built  a  shrine  of  Mithra,'  another  took  the  tonsure 
of  Isis.*  The  priests  and  acolytes  of  the  Egyptian  goddess 
were  everywhere,  chanting  their  litanies  in  solemn  processions 

■  Bdfille,  Btl.  witer  deKSee.f.  81. 
*  Lcmprid,  ComBu>d,M*,  0.  0. 
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aloi^  the  streets,  iustiacting  and  baptising  their  cateehomKia, 
and,  in  the  alt«matiiig  gloom  and  splendour  of  their  mysteries, 
bearing  the  entranced  soul  to  the  boondariea  of  life  and  death.* 
Mithra,  "  the  Uncoaquered,"  was  justifTing  his  name.  In 
every  diatrict  from  the  Eoxine  to  the  Solway  he  bron^t  a 
new  message  to  heathendom.  Pure  &om  all  groesnees  of 
myth,  the  Persian  god  of  light  came  as  the  mediator  and 
comforter,  to  soothe  the  poor  and  broken-hearted,  and  give  the 
cleansing  of  the  mystic  blood.  His  hieiarchy  of  the  initiated, 
his  soothing  symbolic  sacraments,  his  gorgeous  ritual,  and  his 
promise  of  immortality  to  those  who  drank  the  mystic  Haoma, 
gratified  and  stimulated  religions  longings  which  were  to  find 
their  full  satisfaction  in  the  ministry  of  the  Church. 

But  the  religious  imagination  was  not  satisfied  with  historic 
and  accredited  systems.  Travel  and  conquest  were  adding  to 
the  spiritual  wealth  or  burden  of  the  Eoman  race.  In  lonely 
Alpine  passes,  in  the  deserts  of  Africa,  or  the  Yorkshire  dales, 
in  every  ancient  wood  or  secret  spring  which  he  passed  in  his 
wanderings  or  campaigns,  tiie  Boman  found  hosts  of  new 
divinities,  possible  helpers  or  possible  enemies,  whose  favour 
it  was  expedient  to  win.'  And,  where  he  knew  not  their 
strange  outlandish  names,  he  would  try  to  propitiate  them  all 
tc^ether  under  no  name,  or  any  name  that  pleased  them.' 
And,  as  if  this  vague  multitude  of  ghostly  powers  were  not 
large  enough  for  devotion,  the  fecundity  of  imagination  created 
a  host  of  genii,  of  haunting  or  guarding  spirits,  attached  to 
every  place  or  scene,  to  every  group  or  corporation  of  men 
which  had  a  place  in  Eoman  life.  There  were  genii  of  the 
secret  spring  or  grove,  of  the  camp,  the  legion,  the  cohort,  of 
the  Boman  people,  above  all,  there  was  the  genius  of  the 
emperor.^  Apotheosis  went  on  apace — apotheosis  not  merely 
of  the  emperors,  but  of  a  theurglc  philosopher  like  Apollonina, 
of  a  minion  like  Antinous,  of  a  mere  impostor  like  Alexander 
of  Abonoteichos."  Old  oracles,  which  had  been  suppressed  or 
decadent  in  the  leign  of  Nero,  sprang  into  fresh  life  and 
popularity  in  the  reign  of  Trajan.     New  sources  of  oracular 

■  Apal.  MtL  xL  c.  11,  22.  (NBronii),  89S3  (Htdriuii}. 

■  Or.  Hem.  18B,  1B8,  228  •qq.,  275,  '  Lamprid.  AUx.  .Sfr.  c  »  ;  SiKUt. 
1«8T,  1680,  6873,  687B,  6887,  1888.            Badr.  U,   g  6  ;    Lnc.  Pengr.  e.  »  : 

*  C.I.L.  Ti.  110,  111.  Friodl.   SiUmgadu   iii.  pp.  454-468. 

*  Or.     Sou.    6626    (fontU),     4923      Thietseh,   Pol.   u.   PMl.  it   FnA^Om. 
(eutroniin),     1704     GBgiaai').     1812      snrBel.  p.  10. 
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inspiration  wera  opeoed,  some  of  them  chellenging  for  the 
time  the  ancient  &me  of  Delphi  or  Dodona.^  According  to 
LbcIaq,  oraolss  were  pealing  Axim  every  rock  and  eveiy  altar.' 
Every  form  of  revelation  or  divination,  every  avenue  of  access 
to  the  Divine,  waa  eagerly  sought  for,  or  welcomed  with  pioas 
credulity.  Hie  study  of  omens  and  dreams  was  reduced  to  the 
form  of  a  pseudo-science  by  a  host  of  writers  like  Artemidorua. 
The  sacred  art  of  healing  through  visionB  of  the  nigbt  found  a 
home  in  those  charming  temples  of  Asclepiua,  which  rose 
beside  eo  many  hallowed  springe,  with  fair  prospect  and  genial 
air,  where  the  god  revealed  bis  remedy  in  dreams,  and  a  lore 
half  hieratic,  half  medical,  was  applied  to  relieve  the  sufferer* 
Miracles  and  special  proTidenoes,  the  most  marvellous  or  the 
most  grotesque,  were  chronicled  with  unquestionii^  fiuth,  not 
only  by  fonatics  like  Aelian,  but  by  learned  historians  like 
Tacitus  and  Suetonius.  Tales  of  witchcraft  and  weird  sorcery 
are  as  eagerly  believed  at  Trimalchio's  dinner-table*  as  in 
lonely  villages  of  Thessaly.  On  the  higher  level  of  the  new 
Pythagorean  iaith,  everything  is  possible  to  the  pure  spiritL 
To  such  a  soul  God  will  reveal  Himself  by  many  voices  to 
which  gross  human  clay  is  deaf ;  the  future  lays  bare  its  secrets ; 
nature  yields  up  her  hidden  powers.  Spiritual  detachment 
ttiomphs  over  matter  and  time ;  and  the  Pythagorean  apostle 
predicts  a  plague  at  Ephesus,  casts  out  demons,  raises  the 
dead,  vanishes  like  a  phantom  from  ^  clutches  of  Domitian." 
At  a  superficial  glance,  a  state  of  rehgion  such  as  has  been 
.  sketched  might  seem  to  be  a  mere  bewildering  chaos  of  infinitely 
I  divided  spiritual  interest.  Men  seem  to  have  adopted  the 
'  mythologies  of  every  race,  and  to  have  superadded  a  new 
I  mythology  of  positively  boundless  fecundity.  A  single  votive 
tablet  will  contain  the  names  of  the  great  gods  of  Latium  and 
Greece,  of  Persia,  Commageoe,  and  Egypt,  and  beside  them, 
■  strange  names  of  British  or  Swiss,  Celtic,  Spanish,  or  Moorish 
gods,  and  the  vaguely- designated  spirits  who  now  seemed 
to  float  in  myriads  around  the  scenes  of  human  life.'     Yet, 

'  Ldo.   AUc   10 ;    n^aU.    8iit»ng.  *  Pfailottr.  Aptill.  Tyau,  v.  12  ;  ir. 
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unpetceired  by  the  (ffdinary  derotee,  amid  all  thia  confoaed 
fenQent,  a  certain  principle  of  nnity  or  compiehenaion  waa 
aaserting  ita  power.  Althongh  the  old  gods  in  Lncian's  piece 
might  comically  complain  tl^t  they  vera  being  crowded  oat 
of  Olympus  by  Mithra  and  Anubia  and  their  barbarooa  com- 
pany,^ there  was  really  little  jealousy  or  repulsion  amoi^  the 
pagan  cults.  Ancient  ritual  waa  losiog  its  precision  of  oat- 
line  ;  the  venerable  deities  of  classical  myth  were  putting  off 
the  decided  individuality  which  had  so  long  distingQished  them 
in  the  popular  imaginatiou.^  The  provincea  and  attributes 
of  kindred  deities  melted  into  one  another  and  were  finally 
identified ;  ayncretism  was  in  the  air.  Without  the  onifyii^ 
aid  of  philosophy,  ordinary  piety  was  effecting  unoonacionaly 
a  vast  [orocesa  of  simplification  which  tended  to  ideal  unity. 
In  the  Sacred  Orations  of  Aristides,  Poseidon,  Athene,  Serapis, 
Asolepiua,  are  dropping  the  peculiar  powers  by  which  they 
were  so  long  known,  and  rising,  without  any  danger  of  collision, 
to  aU-embiacing  sway.  So,  the  Isis  of  Apuleius,  the  "  goddess 
of  m3niad  names,"  in  her  vision  to  Luciua,  boldly  claims 
to  be  "  Queen  of  the  world  of  shades,  first  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Heaven,  in  whom  all  gods  find  their  nnchanging  typ&"* 
Of  course,  to  the  very  end,  the  conunon  snperstitioua  devotion 
of  the  masses  was  probably  little  infineaced  by  the  great 
apiritaal  movement  which,  in  the  higher  strata,  was  moolding 
heathen  fiuth  into  an  approach  to  monotheism.  The  simple 
peasant  still  clung  to  his  &vourite  deity,  as  bis  CatJiolic 
descendant  has  to-day  his  favourite  saint.  Bnt  it  is  in  the 
h^her  minds  that  the  onward  sweep  of  great  spiritual  move- 
ments can  really  be  discerned  The  initiation  of  Apuleius  in 
all  the  mysteries,  the  reverent  visits  of  Apolloniua  to  every 
temple  and  oracle  from  the  Ganges  to  the  Guadalquivir,  the 
matins  of  Alexander  Severus  in  a  chapel  which  enshrined  the 
images  of  Abraham  and  Orpheus,  of  Apollonius  and  Ghriat ;  * 
these,  and  many  other  instances  of  all-embracing  devotion,, 
point  forward  to  the  goal  of  that  Platooist  th^odusfe  which  it 
is  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  expound. 

The  spectacle  of  an  immense  efflorescence  of  pure  paganiam, 
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most  of  it  bom  of  very  numdane  fears  and  hopes  and  desires, 
to  men  like  LaoiaD  iras  a  sight  which  might,  according  to  the 
mood,  move  to  tears  or  laughter.  But  the  same  great  impulse 
which  drove  the  multitude  into  such  wild  curiosity  of  super- 
stitioD,  was  awaking  loftier  conceptions  of  the  I>ivine,  and 
feelings  of  purer  devotion  ia  the  educated.  And  sometimes 
the  very  h^heat  and  the  very  lowest  developments  of  the 
protean  religious  instinct  may  be  seen  in  a  single  mind.  Was 
there  ever  such  a  combination  of  the  sensualist  imagination 
with  the  ideal  of  ascetic  purity,  of  the  terrors  and  dark  arts 
of  anile  superstition  with  the  mystic  vision  of  God,  as  in  the 
soul  of  Apuleiue  ?  The  painter  of  the  foulest  scenes  in  ancient 
literature  seems  to  have  cherished  the  faith  in  a  heavenly  King, 
^Irst  Cause  of  all  nature,  Father  of  all  living  things,^  Saviour  of 
spirits,  beyond  the  range  of  time  and  change,  remote,  ineffable. 
The  prayer  of  thanksgiving  to  Isis  might,  fKOtaiit  mviamdw,  be 
almost  offered  in  a  Christian  church.  The  conception  of  the 
unity  and  purity  of  the  Divine  One  was  the  priceless  conquest 
of  Greek  philosophy,  and  pre-eminently  of  Plato.  It  had 
been  bionght  home  to  the  Boman  world  by  the  teaching  of 
Stoicism.  But  there  is  a  new  note  in  the  monotheism  of<^ 
the  first  and  second  centuries  of  the  £mpire.  God  is  no 
longer  a  mere  intellectual  postulate,  the  necessary  crown 
and  lord  of  a  great  cosmic  systenL  He  has  become  a  moral 
aecessi^.  His  existence  is  demanded  by  the  heari;  as  well  as 
l^  the  intellect.  Men  craved  no  longer  for  a  God  to  explain 
the  universe,  but  to  resolve  the  enigma  of  their  own  lives ;  not 
a  blind  force,  moving  on  majestically  and  mercilessly  to  "  some 
iar-oEf  event,"  hut  an  Infinite  father  guiding  in  wisdom, 
cherishing  in  mercy,  and  finally  receiving  His  children  to 
Himself.  This  is  the  conception  of  God  which,  from  Seneca 
to  M.  Anrelina,  is  mastering  the  best  minds,  both  Stoic  and 
Platonist*  Seneca,  as  we  have  seen  in  a  former  chapter,  often 
speaks  in  the  hard  tones  of  the  older  Stoicism.     SometimeB 
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God,  Nature,  Pate,  Jupiter,  are  identical  terme.'  Bub  the 
cold,  mateiialiBtic  couceptioa  of  God  is  inecoacilable  with 
many  passages  in  bis  writings.  like  Epictetos  and  M.  Anrelius, 
Seneca  is  often  far  more  emotional,  we  may  say,  &r  more 
modem,  than  bis  professed  creed.  The  materialistic  Anima 
Mundi,  interfased  with  the  universe  and  the  nature  of  man, 
becomes  the  infinitely  benign  Creator,  Providence,  and  Gnardiaa, 
the  Father,  and  almost  the  Friend  of  men.  He  ifl  the  Author 
of  all  good,  never  of  evil :  He  is  gentle  and  pitiful,  and  to 
attribute  to  Him  storm  or  pestilence  ot  earthquake  or  the 
various  plagues  of  human  life  is  an  impiety.  These  things  ate 
the  result  of  physical  law.  To  such  a  God  boandless  gratitnde 
is  due  for  His  goodness,  resignation  in  the  wise  chastenioga  of 
His  hand.  He  chastises  whom  he  loves.  In  bereavement.  He 
takes  only  what  He  has  given.  He  is  our  ready  helper  in 
every  moral  effort ;  no  goodness  is  possible  without  His  succour. 
In  return  for  all  His  benefits,  He  asks  for  no  costly  material 
offerings,  no  blood  of  victims,  no  steaming  incense,  no  adulation 
in  prayer.  Faith  in  God  is  the  true  worship  of  Hun.  If  yoa 
wish  to  propitiate  Him,  imitate  His  goodness.  And  for  the 
elect  soul  the  day  of  death  is  a  birthday  of  eternity,  when  the 
load  of  corporeal  things  is  shaken  off,  and  the  infinite  splendour 
of  the  immortal  life  spreads  out  with  no  troubling  shadovr.' 

Hardly  less  striking  is  the  warmth  of  devout  feeling  which 
suffuses  the  moral  teaching  of  Epict«tus  and  M.  Aurelins. 
They  have  not  indeed  abandoned  the  old  Stoic  principle  that 
man's  final  good  depends  on  the  rectitude  of  the  wilL  Bat 
the  Stoic  sage  is  no  longer  a  solitary  athlete,  conquering  by 
his  proud  unaided  strength,  and  in  bis  victory  rising  almost 
anperior  to  Zeus.  Growing  moral  experience  bad  taught 
humility,  and  inspired  the  sense  of  dependence  on  a  Higher 
Power  in  sympathy  with  man.'  No  tnie  Stoic,  of  course, 
could  ever  forget  the  Divine  element  within  each  human  soul 
which  linked  it  with  the  cosmic  soul,  and  through  which  man 
might  bring  himself  into  harmony  with  the  great  polity  of 
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gods  and  men.  Bat,  somehow,  the  Divine  Power  iuunanent  in 
the  world,  from  a  dim,  cold,  impalpable  law  or  &te  or  im- 
personal force,  slowly  rounds  itself  off  into  a  Being,  if  not 
apart  from  man,  at  any  rate  his  enperior,  his  Creator  and 
Qoardian,  nay,  in  the  end,  bis  Father,  from  whom  he  comes, 
to  whom  he  rettkms  at  death.  Some  may  think  this  a  decline 
from  the  lofty  plane  of  the  older  school  The  answer  is  that  the 
earlier  effort  to  find  salvation  tiirongh  pnre  reason  in  obedience 
to  the  law  of  the  whole,  although  it  may  have  been  magnificent, 
was  not  a  working  religion  for  man  as  he  is  constitnted.  The 
eternal  involation  of  spirit  and  matter  in  Uie  old  Stoic  creed, 
the  cold,  impersonal,  unknowable  power,  which,  under  whatever 
name,  law,  Season,  Fate,  Necessity,  permeates  the  universe, 
necessarily  exclude  the  idea  of  design,  of  providence,  of  moral 
care  for  humanity.  The  unknown  Power  which  claims  an 
abeolote  obedience,  has  no  aid  or  recognition  for  his  worshipper. 
The  monism  of  the  old  Stoics  breaks  down.  The  human 
spirit,  in  striving  to  realise  its  unity  with  the  Universal  Spirit, 
realises  with  more  and  more  intensity  the  perpetual  opposition 
oi  matter  and  spirit,  while  it  receives  no  aid  in  the  conflict  &om 
the  power  which  ordains  it ;  it  "  finds  itself  alone  in  an  alien 
world."  The  true  Stoic  has  no  real  object  of  worship.  If  he 
addresses  the  impassive  centre  and  soul  of  his  universe,  some- 
times in  the  rapturous  tones  of  loving  derotion,  it  is  only  a 
pathetic  illusion  bom  of  the  faiths  of  the  past,  or  inspired  by  a 
dim  forecast  of  the  faiths  of  the  coming  time.  How  could  the 
complex  of  blind  forces  arouse  any  devotion  ?  It  demanded 
implicit  submission  and  self-sacrifice,  but  it  gave  no  help, 
save  the  name  of  a  Divine  element  in  the  human  soul ;  it 
fomished  no  inspiring  example  to  the  sage  in  the  confllota  of 
passion,  under  obloquy,  obstruction,  and  persacntion.  Mean- 
while,  in  this  forlorn  stru^e,  the  human  character  was  tJirough 
stress  and  storm  developing  new  powers  and  virtues,  lof^y 
courage  in  the  face  of  lawless  power,  pious  resignation  to  the 
blows  of  fortune,  gentle  consideration  and  mercy  even  for 
sUves  and  the  outcasts  of  society,  ideals  of  purity  unknown  to 
tite  ancient  world  in  its  prime  The  s^^  m^ht,  according  to 
orthodox  theory,  rest  in  a  placid  content  of  rounded  perfec^on. 
But  human  nature  is  not  so  constituted.  In  proportion  to 
spiritual  progress  is  the   force  of  spiritual  longings;   haUi 
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tuiumd/i  eorde,  ^m  Dewm  vid^nl.  The  fmitfol  part  of 
Stoicism  as  a  religion  was  the  doctrine  that  the  haman  reaatm 
is  a  part  of  the  soul  of  the  world,  a  spark  of  the  Divine  mind. 
At  first  this  was  only  conceired  in  the  fashion  of  a  materialistio 
pantheism.^  The  kindred  between  the  individual  and  Qu 
general  aonl  was  little  more  than  a  physical  doctrine  Bat  it 
developed  in  minds  like  Epictetus  and  Seneca  a  profonnd 
spiritoal  meaning;  it  tapped  the  source  of  all  real  leligion. 
Fare  reason  con  never  solve  the  religions  problem.  Tha 
history  of  religions  shows  that  a  conception  of  Qod  which  is 
to  act  effectually  on  composite  human  natnre  is  never  reached 
by  the  speculative  intellect  What  reason  cannot  do  is  effected 
by  the  "  sub-conscious  self,"  *  which  is  the  dim  seat  of  tiie 
deeper  intuitions,  hamited  by  v^:u6  memoriee,  hereditary 
pieties,  and  emotional  associations,  the  spring  of  strange 
genins,  of  heroic  sacrifice,  of  infinite  aspiration.  There  throbs 
t^e  tide  "  which  drew  from  oat  the  boundless  deep."  Tlins 
the  Stoic  of  the  later  time  became  a  mystic,  in  the  sense 
that  "by  love  and  emotion  he  solved  the  dualism  of 
the  world."*  Grod  is  no  longer  a  mere  physical  law  or 
force,  however  subtilised,  sweeping  on  in  pitiless  impetus  or 
monotony  of  cyclic  change.  God  is  within  the  human  soul, 
not  as  a  spark  of  empyreal  fire,  but  as  the  voice  of  consdenoe, 
the  spiritual  monitor  and  comforter,  the  "Holy  Sjarit,"* 
prompting,  guarding,  consoling  in  life  and  death.  God  is  no 
lot^er  found  so  much  in  the  ordered  movement  of  the 
spheres  and  the  recurring  processes  or  the  cataclysms  of  the 
material  universe.  He  is  heard  in  the  still  small  voice. 
It  is  thus  that  the  later  Stoicism  melts  into  the  revived 
Flatoniam. 

Probably  Seneca  and  Epictetus,  had  they  been  interrogated, 
would  have  loyally  resolved  their  most  rapturous  and  devout 
language  into  the  cold  terms  of  Stoio  orthodoxy.  But  the 
emotional  tone  is  a  really  new  element  in  their  teaching,  and 
the  language  of  sioritnal  abandonment,  joyful  resignation  to  a 
Higher  WUl,  free  and  dieerful  obedience  to  it  in  the  confidence 
of  love,  would  be  absurdly  incongruous  if  addressed  to  an 
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abetnct  law  or  physical  neceesity.'  The  fatherhood  of  Qod 
and  the  kinahip  of  all  men  as  Hia  aons  is  the  fimdameDtel 
principle  of  the  new  creed,  binding  us  to  do  nothii^  unworthy 
fA  such  an  ancestry.*  At  other  times  we  ara  soldiers  of  Ood 
in  a  war  with  evil,  bonnd  to  military  obedience,  awaiting  calmly 
the  last  signal  to  retreat  from  the  scene  of  straggle.'  The 
infinite  benevolence  of  Ood  is  aasertad  in  the  fitce  of  all  appear- 
ances to  the  contrary.  This  of  couise  is  all  tiie  easier  to  one 
trained  in  the  doctrine  that  the  external  fortune  of  life  baa 
nothiog  to  do  with  man's  real  happiness.  The  fear  of  Ood  is 
banished  by  the  sense  of  His  perfect  1ot&  The  all-seeing  eye, 
the  all-emlnracing  providence,  leave  no  room  for  care  or  fore- 
boding.  The  Stoic  optimism  is  now  groanded  on  a  personal 
trust  in  a  loving  and  righteous  will :  "  I  am  thine,  do  with  me 
what  thou  wilL"  "For  all  things  work  together  for  good  to 
them  who  love  Him."  The  external  sufferings  and  apparent 
wrongs  of  the  obedient  sons  of  God  are  no  stnmhling-blocks  to 
faith.*  The  great  heroic  example,  Heradee,  the  son  of  Zeus, 
was  sorely  tried  by  superhuman  tasks,  and  won  his  crown  v& 
immortality  through  toil  end  battle.  "Whom  He  loves  He 
chastens."  Even  apparent  injostioe  is  only  an  education  throu{^ 
suffering.  These  things  are  "  only  light  afflictions  "  to  him  who 
sees  the  dne  proportions  of  things  and  knows  Zens  as  his  Cather. 
Even  to  the  poor,  the  lame,  the  blind,  if  they  have  the  divine 
love,  the  universe  is  a  great  temple,,  full  of  mystery  and  joy, 
and  each  passing  day  a  festival  In  the  common  things  of  life, 
in  ploughing,  digging,  eating,  we  should  sing  hymns  to  God. 
"What  else  can  I  do,"  says  Epictetus, "  a  lame  old  man,  than  sing 
-His  praise,  and  exhort  all  men  to  join  in  the  same  song  ? "  ' 
'.Who  ahall  say  what  depth  of  religious  emotion,  veiled  under  old- 
world  phrase,  there  was  in  that  outborst  of  ML  Anreliua :  "  All 
harmonises  with  me  which  is  in  harmony  with  thee,  0  Universe. 
Nothing  for  me  is  too  early  nor  too  late  which  is  in  due  season 
for  thee.  .  .  .  For  thee  are  all  things,  in  thee  are  all  things, 

1  YetolZeller,  iiLl,  p.S4e,  dergott'  ■  Ih.  107,  §S;  Epiot  i>uf .  iiL  24. 

liolia  B«uteti<l,  welchen  ar  verUngt,  itt  '  Epiet   Vit*.  UL   !0,   |   11,   uxit 

k«ia     dbamatilTliahaT.      StDeoa    bad  viirur;  'Avry'  IXX'  iiuA  Aya$if  yv/t- 

brolcan  am;  Bacoucioiul;  from  the  rdfn  luu  ri  tSyru/iow,  ri  iriiuih :  ir. 

old  St«ioidMi«rOad,  more  than  Zeller  1,  gSB;  H.  Anrel.  vi.  44. 

will    admit,    or   hia  irorda    have   no  '  Zplct.   L    IS,  g  20,   W  yip  SiXt 

mag,  Sira/uu  yipur  XuXlt  ti  fiJ)  ifino'  rir 

BeiL  ^.  M,  H  SI,  G3.  Stir  !  kt\. 
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to  thee  all  thii^  return.  The  poet  says.  Dear  City  of  Cecrops ; 
and  wilt  not  thou  Bay,  Dear  City  of  ZeuB  ? "  ^ 

The  attitude  of  such  souls  to  ezt«rnal  woiship  in  every 
age  may  be  easily  divined  without  the  evidence  of  their  words. 
If  Grod  is  good  and  wishes  only  the  good  of  His  creatures, 
^en  to  seek  to  appease  His  wrath  and  avert  His  capricions 
judgments  becomes  an  impiety.  If  men's  final  good  lies  in 
the  moral  sphere,  in  justice,  gentleness,  temperance,  obedience 
to  the  higher  order,  then  prayer  for  external  goods,  for  mere 
indulgences  of  sense  or  ambition,  shows  a  hopeless  miscon- 
ception as  to  the  nature  of  Gk>d  and  the  supreme  destiny  of 
man.*  On  the  other  hand,  without  giving  up  the  doctrine 
that  the  highest  good  depends  on  the  virtuous  will,  the  later 
Stoics  and  Platonists  have  begun  to  feel  that  man  needs 
support  and  inspiration  in  his  moral  struggles  from  a  higher 
Power,  a  Power  without  him  and  beyond  him,  yet  who  is  allied 
to  him  in  nature  and  sympathy.  Prayer  is  no  longer  a  means 
of  winning  temporal  good  things  "  for  which  the  worthy  need 
not  pray,  and  which  tiie  unworthy  vrill  not  obtain."  It  is  a 
fortifying  communion  with  the  Highest,  an  act  of  thanksgiving 
for  bleasings  already  received,  an  inspiration  for  a  fuller  and 
diviner  life.'  It  is  an  effort  of  gratitude  and  adoration  to  draw 
&om  the  Divine  source  of  all  moral  strength. 

It  must  always  remain  to  modems  an  enigma  how  sonls 
living  in  such  a  spiritual  world  refused  to  break  with  heathen 
idolatry.  Seneca,  indeed,  poured  contempt  on  the  groesneaB 
of  myth  in  a  lost  treatise  on  superstition ;  *  and  he  had  no 
liking  for  the  external  rites  of  worahip.  But  in  some 
strange  way  M.  Aureliua  reconciled  punctilious  devotitga .  to 
^  the  popular  gods  with  an  austere  pantheism  or  monotheism. 
It  is  in  Platonists  such  as  Dion  or  Maximns  of  Tyre  that 
we  meet  with  an  attempted  apolc^  for  an&ropomorphic 
symbolism  of  the  Divine.'  The  justification  lies  in  the  vast 
gulf  which  separates  the  remote,  ineffable,  and  inconceivahle 
purity  of  God  fix)m  the  feebleness  and  grossness  of  man.     Few 

'  M.  AareL  iv.  28.  (Iku  r^a*  tA  rapirrw   fyii  U  &/uXIa> 

«  7i.  iz.  40  ;  8«i.  Ep.  10,  §  5.  .»l  8«tX«m»  ^^^  ?"?  "2^  ^*' 

*  Philoatr.  AyUl.   Tyan.  it.  40,  SiU  *  Frag,  pmerved  in  8.  Aug.  De  0i9. 

tOxVJi'.  &  Biol,  AdI^  /uh  ri  i^\6ttira,  Dei,  vi.  10. 

H*i.  Tjn.  IHm.  xi.  8,   dXU   irii  itir  '  D.  CiiTvs.  Or.  zii.  j  24  (413  B) ; 

4y(r  rj)*   Tw  ^iXwi^ti  tix^  aintva  Max.  1^.  IXm.  ivL  10. 
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are  they  who  can  gaze  in  unaided  thought  on  the  Divine 
splendour  unveiled.  Images,  ritea,  and  sacred  myth  have 
been  invented  by  the  wisdom  of  the  past,  to  aid  the  memory 
and  the  imf^ination  of  weak  ordinary  souls.  The  symbola 
have  varied  with  the  endless  variety  of  races.  A nimAla  or 
trees,  mountain  or  river,  mde  unhewn  stonee,  or  the  miracles  of 
Fheidias  in  gold  and  ivory,  are  simply  the  sign  or  picture  by 
which  the  soul  is  pointed  to  the  Infinite  Essence  which  has 
never  been  seen  by  mortal  eye  or  imaged  in  human  phantasy. 
The  symbol  which  appeals  to  one  race  may  be  poor  and  con- 
temptible in  the  eyes  of  another.  The  animal  worship  of 
Egypt  gave  a  shock  to  minds  which  were  lifted  heavenwards  by 
the  winning  majesty  of  the  Virgin  Goddess  or  of  the  Zeus  of 
Olympia.  The  human  form,  as  the  chosen  tabernacle  of  an 
effluence  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  might  well  seem  to  Dion  and 
Maximus  the  noblest  and  moat  fitting  symbol  of  religious 
worship.  Yet,  in  the  end,  they  are  all  ready  to  tolerate  any 
aberration  of  religious  fancy  which  is  justified  by  its  use.' 
The  most  perfect  symbol  is  only  a  faint  adumbration  of  "  die 
Father  and  Creator  of  all,  Who  is  older  tlian  the  sun  and 
heavens,  stronger  than  time  and  the  ages  and  the  fleeting 
world  of  chaise,  unnamed  by  any  lawgiver.  Whom  tongue 
cannot  express  nor  eye  sea  Helpless  to  grasp  His  real 
essence,  we  seek  a  stay  in  names  or  images,  in  beast  or 
plant,  in  river  or  mountain,  in  lustrous  forms  of  gold  and 
silver  and  ivory.  Whatever  we  have  of  fairest  we  call  by  His 
name.  And  for  love  of  Him,  we  ding,  as  lovers  are  wont,  to 
anything  which  recalls  Him.  I  quarrel  not  with  divers 
imagery,  if  we  seek  to  know,  to  love,  to  remember  Him."* 
This  is  the  outburst  of  a  tolerant  and  eclectic  Flatonism,  ready 
to  condone  everythit^  in  the  crudest  religious  imagery.  But 
a  more  conscientious  scrutiny  even  of  Grecian  legend  demanded, 
as  we  shall  see,  a  deeper  solution  to  account  for  dark  rites  and 
legends  which  cast  a  shadow  on  the  Infinite  Purity. 

The  Stoic  theolf^,  which  resolved  the  gods  of  l^end  into 
thin  abstractions,  variona  potencies  of  the  Infinite  Spirit 
interfused  with  the  universe,'  was  in  some  respects  congenial 

1  Hkx,  TjT.  IHa^  TiiL  83  S~10 ;  Aa^uvlai,  tantaat  M^r«r,  ipinw 
Fhiloctr.  ApM,  J^an.  ri.  IS.  /iir»,  lannienuirurar  /liter. 

'  Zallar,  I'kil.  dtr  Orieth.  iiL  1,  p. 
■  Max,  Tjr.  tUL  10,  vt  nittaii  fift      209  tqq. ;  8.  Aug.  Dt  Civ.  Dti,  vL  S. 
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to  the  fiom&n  nund,  and  reflected  the  apirit  of  old  Soman 
religion.  That  religioo  of  arid  abstractions,  to  which  no  myth, 
no  haunting  charm  of  poetic  imagination  attached,'  easily  lent 
itMlf  to  B  Bystem  which  explained  the  godfi  by  allegory  or 
physical  rationalism.  That  was  not  an  eirenicon  for  the 
second  century,  at  least  among  thonghtfal,  pioos  men.  ^e 
philosophic  effort  of  so  many  oeutaries  had  ended  in  an 
eclflcticiBm  for  purely  moral  culture,  and  a  profound  Bceptidsia 
as  to  the  attainment  of  higher  truth  by  unaided  reason.'  Hran 
inteUectual  curiosity,  the  desire  of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake, 
and  the  hope  of  attaining  it,  are  strangely  absent  from  the 
loftiest  minds,  from  Seneca,  Epictetus,  and  M.  Aurelius.'  Men 
like  Lucian,  sometimes  in  half  melancholy,  half  scornful  derision, 
amused  themaelves  with  ridicolii^  the  chaotic  reenlta  of  the 
intellectual  ambition  of  the  past.*  ;They  equally  rect^nised 
the  immense  force  of  that  spiritual  movement  which  was 
-trying  every  avenue  of  accredited  religious  system  or  novel 
superstition,  that  might  perchance  lead  the  devotee  to  some 
glimpse  of  the  divine  world.^  "And  side  by  side  with  the 
recrudescence  of  old-world  superstitions,  there  were  spreading, 
from  whatever  source,  loftier  and  more  ethical  conceptions  of 
God,  a  dim  sense  of  sin  and  human  weakness,  a  need  of 
deaneing  and  support  from  a  Divine  hand.  Stoicism,  with  all 
its  austere  grandeur,  had  &iled  in  its  interpretation  both  of 
man  and  of  Ood.  Popular  theology,  however  soothing  to  old 
asaociations  and  unregenerate  feelings,  often  gave  a  ^ock  to 
the  quickened  moral  sense  and  the  higher  spiritual  intuitions. 
Yet  the  Teoerable  charm  of  time-honoured  ritual,  glad  <» 
stately,  the  emotional  effects  and  dim  promise  of  revelation  in 
the  mysteries  of  many  shrines,  the  seductive  allurements  of  new 
cults,  with  a  strange  blending  of  the  sensuous  and  the  mystic, 
all  wove  around  the  human  soul  such  an  enchanted  maze  of 
spiritual  fascination  that  escape  was  impossible,  even  if  it  were 
desired.  But  it  was  no  longer  desired  even  by  the  highest 
intellects.  The  efforts  of  pure  reason  to  solve  the  mystery  of 
God  and  of  man's  destiny  had  failed.  Yet  men  were  ever 
"  feeling  after  God,  if  haply  they  might  find  Him."     And  the 


1,  Bitt.  of  Somt,  L  p.  ISS 
(Tt.)  ;  Frallor,  Am.  MyUy.  p.  2. 

>  Z«U«r,  FMl.  dtr  OrUA.  iii.  1,  pp.       IS ;  xii.  14  ;  nil.  S. 
18-30.  *  Lnc  Btntut,  o.  2S,  84,  )7  iqq. 
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God  whom  thej  eooght  for  was  one  on  whom  tbey  might  hang, 
in  whom  tiiey  might  hare  rest^  Where  was  the  revelation  to 
come  from  ?  Where  was  the  mediator  to  be  sought  to  reconcile 
the  ancient  Mths  or  &bles  with  a  purified  conception  of  the 
Deity  and  the  aspiration  for  a  higher  moral  life  ?  C" 

The  revived  Pythagorean  and  Flatoniat  philosophy  which 
girded  itself  to  attempt  the  solution  was  really  part  of  a  great 
spiritual  movement,  with  its  focus  at  Alexandria.*  In  that 
meetii^-point  of  the  East  and  West,  of  all  E^stems  of  thought 
and  worship,  syncretism  blended  all  faiths.  Hadrian,  in  his 
letter  to  Servianus,  cynically  observes  that  the  same  men  were 
ready  to  worship  impartiajly  Serapis  or  Ohriat*  Philosophy 
becune  more  and  more  a  religion ;  its  first  and  highest  aim 
IB  a  right  knowledge  of  God.  And  philosophy,  having  failed 
to  find  help  in  the  life  according  to  nature,  or  the  divine 
element  in  individual  consciousness,  had  now  to  seek  support 
in  a  God  transcending  nature  and  consciousness,  a  God  such  as 
the  mysticism  of  the  East  <n  the  systems  of  Pythagoras  and 
Plato  bad  foreshadowed.  But  such  a  Crod,  transcending  nature 
and  oonsciousness,  remote,  ineffable,  only,  in  some  rare  moment 
of  supreme  exaltation,  dimly  apprehensible  by  the  human 
Bpuit,*  could  not  call  forth  fully  the  loving  trust  and  fervent 
reverence  which  men  longed  to  oflTer.  Heaven  being  so  for  from 
earth,  and  earth  so  darkened  by  the  mists  of  sense,  any  gleam 
of  revelation  most  be  welcomed  &om  whatever  quarter  it 
might  break.  And  thus  an  all-embracing  syncretism,  while  it 
gratified  ancestral  piety,  and  the  natural  instinct  of  all  religion 
to  root  itself  in  the  past,  offered  the  hope  of  illumination  from 
conveiging  lighta  Or  rather,  any  rel^on  which  has  won  the 
.reverence  of  men  may  transmit  a  ray  from  the  central  Sun, 
The  believer  in  God,  who  longs  for  communion  with  Him,  for 
help  at  His  hands,  might  by  reverent  sdection  win  from  all 
religions  something  to  satisfy  his  needs.  A  revelation  was  the 
imperious  demand.  Where  .should  men  be  so  likely  to  find  it 
as  io  the  reverent  study  of  great  historic  efforts  of  humanity 
to  pierce  tiie  veil  ? 

'  Cbtnrag,  Si»L   FhH.   i.   p.   232 ;  Christl  epuoopoa  dionnt,  etc 
Zdlec,  nWI.  dsr  ffr***.  iiL  3,  p.  8« ;  '  M«*.  Tyr.  Dit*.  xW.  8,  1)  ■»*?  »»■ 

ThIsnoh,i>oIi(itii.J%i2.eto.,pp.lS,ie.  np  Std  p^m  i-oXX^  -A  Sn^im  rpit  ri 

■  F1«T,  Vop,  ViL  Saturn,  a.   8,  |2,  iedraTarttiTtixi<r9j!T^oiparlwiir6<//nit 

QUo   qui   8«nipem    oolnnt    Christiuii  n  mil  iiuTJai  Sn  lii)  rifs  tiuneritv  nlir^ 

■nnt,   flt  dovoti   rant   8«npi,   qoi  w  ^twt,  irrX.     Cf.  ztL  9, 
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The  philosophy  which  was  to  attempt  the  revival  of 
p^anism  in  the  second  ceDtory,  and  which  was  to  fight  its 
laat  battles  in  the  fourth  and  fifth,  traced  itself  to  Pythagotas 
and  Plato.  Plato's  affinity  with  the  older  mystic  is  well  known. 
And  the  reader  of  the  Pluudo  or  the  BepuMic  will  not  be  sur- 
prised to  find  the  followers  of  the  two  masters  of  Greek  thought 
who  believed  most  in  a  spiritual  vision  end  in  an  ordered 
moral  life,  united  in  an  effort  which  extended  to  the  close  of  the 
Western  Empire,'  to  combine  a  lofty  mysticism  with  ancestral 
faith.  The  two  systems  had  mach  in  common,  and  yet  each 
contributed  a  peculiar  element  to  the  great  movement  Fytha- 
goreanism,  although  its  origin  is  veiled  in  mystery,  was  always 
full  of  die  mysticism  of  the  East  Flatonism  was  essentially 
the  philosophy  of  Greek  culture.  The  movement  in  which 
Uieir  forces  were  combined  was  one  in  which  the  new  Hellenisin  of 
Hadrian's  reign  reinforced  itself  for  t^e  reconstmction  of  western 
paganism  with  those  purer  and  loftier  ideas  of  God  of  which  the 
East  is  the  ordinal  homa  The  effort  of  paganism  to  rehabilitate 
itself  in  the  second  century  drew  no  small  part  of  its  inspiration 
&om  the  regions  which  were  the  cradle  of  the  Christian  faith.* 

Seneca  seems  to  regard  Pythagoreanism  as  extinct'  7et 
one  of  his  own  teachers,  Sotion,  practised  its  aaoeticiain.* 
and  in  the  first  century  B.C.,  the  traces  of  at  least  ninety 
treatises  by  members  of  the  school  have  been  recovered  l^ 
antiquarian  care,  many  of  them  forgeries  foisted  on  ancient 
names.'  As  a  didactic  system,  indeed,  the  school  had  long 
disappeared,  but  the  Pythagorean  ashms  seems  never  to  have 
lost  its  continuity.  It  drew  down  the  ridicule  of  the  New 
Comedy,  It  may  have  had  a  share  In  forming  the  Essene 
and  Therapeutic  discipline.*  In  the  first  century  B,c.  it  had  a 
distinguished  adherent  in  P.  Nigidius  Figulus,  and  a  learned 
expositor  in  Alexander  Folyhistor.  Its  endtuing  power  aa  a 
spiritual  creed  congenial  to  paganism  is  shown  by  the  &ct  that 
lamblichuB,  one  of  the  latest  Keo-Flatonista,  and  one  of  t^e 
ardent  devotees  of  superstition,  expounded  the  Pythagorean 
system  in  many  treatises  and  composed  as  imaginative  bio- 

'  Hurob.  Som.  SHp.  i.  8  ;  ii.  IT.  torem  nou  inveuit. 

*  Z«llar,   FkU.   dor   OrieA.    in.   2,  '  Sen.  Ep.  iS,  {  S  ;  lOS,  g  17. 

pp.  67-62.  '  Zeller,  iiL  S,  p.  8G. 

■  Sao.  2fat.  Q.  tU.  S2,  2,  Pytlugorica  *  Vbetwtg,  EiiL  Hoi.  i.  p.  228 ;  d. 

ilU  inTidiow  torbae  MhoU  pn«o«p-  H*teh,  SMat  Ltc  p.  148. 
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gTaph7  of  the  great  founder-^  To  the  modem  it  is  hest  known 
through  the  romantic  life  of  ApolloDins  of  Tyana,  by  Philo- 
stratns,  which  was  composed  at  the  instance  of  Julia  Domna, 
the  wife  of  Septiuilue  Sevems,  who  combined  with  a  doubtful 
virtue  a  love  for  the  mjsticiBm  of  her  native  East.*  ApoUonius 
is  surrounded  by  his  biographer  with  an  atmosphere  oE  mystery 
and  miracle.  But  although  the  critical  historian  must  reject 
much  of  the  narrative,  the  faith  of  the  Pythagorean  mission- 
aiy  of  the  reign  of  Domitian  stands  out  in  dear  outUne. 
ApoUonins  is  a  true  repreaentative  of  the  new  spiritual 
movement  His  mother  had  a  vision  before  his  birth.  His 
early  training  at  Aegae  was  eclectic,  like  the  spirit  of  the  age, 
and  he  heard  the  teaching  of  doctors  of  all  the  schools,  not 
even  excluding  the  Epicurean.'  But  he  early  devoted  himself 
to  the  severe  aacetidam  of  the  Pythagorean  sect,  wore  pure 
linen,  abstained  from  wine  and  flesh,  observed  the  five  years 
of  silence,  and  made  the  temple  his  home.  The  worship  of 
Asclepius,  which  was  then  gaining  an  extraordinary  vogue,  had 
a  special  attraction  for  him,  with  its  atmosphere  of  serenity 
and  ritnal  purity  and  its  dream  oracles  of  beneficent  healii^. 
ApoUonins  combines  in  a  strange  fashion,  like  Plutarch  and 
the  eclectic  Platonists,  a  decided  monotheism  with  a  conserva- 
tive devotion  to  the  ancient  gods.  He  looks  to  the  East,  to 
the  sages  of  the  Ganges,  for  the  highest  inspiration.  He 
worships  the  sun  every  day.*  Yet  he  has  a  profound  interest 
in  the  popular  religion  of  the  many  lands  through  which  he 
travelled.  He  frequented  the  temples  of  all  the  gods,  dis- 
coursed with  the  priests  on  the  ancient  lore  of  their  shrines, 
and  corrected  or  restored,  with  an  authority  which  seems  to 
have  never  been  challenged,  their  ritual  where  it  had  been 
foigotten  or  mutil^d  in  the  lapse  of  ages.'  He  sought  initia- 
tion in  all  tiie  mysterira.  He  wrote  a  book  on  Sacrifices  which 
dealt  with  the  most  minute  details  of  worship.*  He  had  a 
profound  interest  in  ancient  legend,  and  the  fame  of  the  great 
Hellenic  heroes,  and,  having  spent  a  weird  night  with  the 
shade  of  Achilles  in  the  Troad,  he  constrained  the  Thessalians 

>  Uberw^,  Bi»L  Pi.il.  i.  p.  262  j  of.  *  Ih.  ii.  38. 

^"^'AZ^A^Ty...  i.  8.  1  :  «f.  ,  V^-  i-  ".  8  "  =  '■  "  :  "■  19.  20  ; 
AeL  Sr»rt.  ViL  See.  18.  "•  **■ 

*  PhiloBtr.  ApaXL  Tya»~  \.  7.  *  B>.  uL  11. 
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to  restore  his  fallen  bonoara.*  The  temples  recognised  in  him 
at  once  a  champion  and  a  reformer.  Tlie  oracular  seats  of 
Ionia  showed  an  tiuenvious  admiration  of  his  gift  of  prophecy, 
and  hailed  him  as  a  trae  son  of  ApoUo.*  His  visit  to  Rome 
in  the  darkest  hoar  of  the  Iferonian  terror  seems  to  have 
aroused  a  strange  religious  ferronr ;  the  temples  were  thiODged 
with  worshippers ;  it  was  a  heathen  revival' 

Yet  this  strange  missionary  held  principles  which  ought  to 
have  been  fatal  to  heathen  worship.  He  drew  bis  central 
principle  &om  Eastern  pantheism,  which  might  seem  irreoon- 
cilable  with  the  anthropomorphism  of  tbe  West  It  is  true 
that  under  the  Infinite  Spirit,  as  in  the  Platonist  th^odic^e,  tbe 
goda  of  heathen  devotion  find  a  place  as  His  ministers  and 
viceroys.*  But  the  eternal  antithesis  of  spirit  and  matter,  and 
the  contempt  for  the  body  as  a  degrading  prison  of  the  divine 
element  in  man,*  the  ascetic  Uieory  that  by  cmcifying  the 
flesh  and  attenuating  its  powers,  the  spirit  might  lay  itself  open 
to  heavenly  inflnences,  these  are  doctrines  which  might  appear 
utterly  hostile  to  a  gross  materialist  ritual.  And  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  Apollonius  to  some  extent  obeyed  his  principles.  He 
scorned  tbe  popular  conception  of  divination  and  magic*  Hie 
only  le^timate  power  of  foreseeing  tbe  future  or  influencing 
the  material  world  is  given  to  tbe  soul  which  is  pure  from  all 
fleshly  taint  and  therefore  near  to  God.  He  feels  profoundly 
that  the  myths  propagated  by  the  poets  have  lowered  the  ideal 
of  Gk>d  and  the  character  of  man,  and  he  greaUy  prefers  the 
fables  of  Aesop,  whidi  use  the  falsehoods  of  the  ivmj  for  a 
definite  moral  end.^  The  mutilation  of  a  fiither,  the  stonning 
>^'  '^  of  Olympus  by  the  Giants,  incest  and  adultery  unong  the  gods^ 
ril^*"  "^ /  must  be  reprobated,  however  they  have  been  glorified  by  poetiy. 
jCjf  Apollonius  poured  contempt  on  the  animal  worship  of  ESgypt, 
"y   /  even  when  defended  by  the  dialectic  subtlety  of  Greece.*     He 

was  repelled  by  tbe  grossness  of  bloody  sacrifices,  however  ocai- 
secratal  by  inmiemorial  use.      For  tbe  nobler  symbolism  of 

>  PhUottr.  ApolL  Tyan.  It.  18 ;  iv.  ir  iaiFv  Bail,  oT  ri  /u>p7  atna  xnfitp- 

le.  r&ffi '.  cf  Hu.  Tjt.  Diit.  xiv.  g  II  aqq. 

*  lb.  Iv.  ],  Xi7«  n  npl  o^dD  ^ruc  '  PhUoatx.  AwU.  Tytm.  U.  S7 ;  vl 
ol  lU*  in  raO  KaXoi^t  /uvrtleu  kmhh*^  11  i  viL  2S  i  Hu.  Tyr.  Din,  zUL  |  S. 
T^t  invTaO  iro4ilat  ibI  irtxrOi  ae^iir  rir  *  Philoctr.  ApoU,  Ttan.  tL  10 ;  It. 
SrBpa  43o>^tt,  oi  Si  4k  &iB6iiur.  40  ;  r.  18 ;  It.  13 ;  it.  4t. 

•  lb.  iv.  *1.  '  /*.  iT.  18;  iu.  26. 
'  lb.  iii.  86,  rj)r  U  (Hfxur  AwaSmiar)  ■  7ft.  *L  IS. 
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Hellenic  art  he  had  a  certain  sympathy,  like  Dion,  bat  only  as 
aymboliem.  Any  sensiUe  image  of  the  Sapreme,  which  does 
not  carry  the  soul  beyond  tiie  bounds  of  sense,  defeats  ita 
purpose  and  is  degrading  to  pure  religioa  Pictured  or 
scolptnied  fonns  are  only  aids  to  that  mystic  imagination 
through  which  alone  we  can  see  God  Finally,  his  idea  of 
prayer  is  intensely  s^ritual  or  ethicaL  "  Grant  me,  ye  gods, 
what  is  my  due  "  is  the  highest  prayer  of  Apollonius.'  Yet,  as 
we  have  already  aera,  the  rdigion  of  Apollonius  is  thoroughly 
{HiotioaL  He  was  a  great  preacher.  He  addressed  vast 
crowds  from  the  temple  steps  at  Ephesos  or  Olympia,  rebuking 
their  loznry  and  effaninacy,  their  feuds  and  mean  civic  ambitioD, 
their  love  of  Mvolous  sports  or  the  bloody  strife  of  the  arena.' 
Next  to  the  knowledge  of  God,  he  preached  tiie  importance  of 
aelf-knowledge,  and  of  lending  an  attentive  ear  to  the  voice  of 
ooneoienc&  He  crowned  his  life  by  asserting  fearlessly  the  cause 
vt  r^chteousness  in  the  awful  presence-chamber  of  Domitian. 

About  Uie  very  time  when  Apollonius  was  bearding  the  last 
c^  the  JUvians,  and  preaching  a  pagan  revival  in  the  portdooes 
of  the  Boman  temples,  it  is  probable  that  Plutarch,  in  some 
respects  a  kindred  spirit,  was  nin.lring  his  appearance  as  a  lecturer 
at  Siane.*  The  greatest  of  bic^raphers  has  had  no  authentic 
taography  himself*  The  few  certain  facts  &bout  his  life  must 
be  gleaned  &om  bis  own  writings.  He  was  the  descendant  of 
an  ancient  family  of  Cbaeronea,  famous  as  the  soene  of  three 
historic  battles,  "  the  War-God's  dancing-place,"  and  his  great- 
grandfather had  tales  of  the  great  conflict  at  Aotium.'  In  the 
year  66  A.D.,  when  Nero  was  riii;tiTigni«hing  or  disgracing  him- 
self as  a  competitor  at  the  Greek  festivals,  Flntarch  was  a 
young  student  at  the  nnivetsity  of  Athens,  under  Ammonius,' 
who,  if  he  inspired  him  with  admiration  for  Plato,  also  taught 
him  to  draw  freely  &om  all  the  treasures  of  Greek  thought 
Plntarch,  before  he  finally  settled  down  at  Cbaeronea,  saw 
something  of  the  great  Roman  world.     He  had  visited  Alex- 

iai&r  HlMufxpt  ftiiytn  KtK:  Vdknau, 
p.  31. 

■  Pint.  A  link  A^  a.  1;  0^17; 

Pit.   ThtmuL  D.  S3;  a^mptm.  UL   1, 

;  li.  14,  S  3 ;  iz.  11,  I  7 ;  t  8 : 


ror  tha   apoeiTpbftl  MMonnta,  «.       Auap.    FiL   SopL  Freemm.  6.'^  ab 
.-<--—  ..      r.        .    _      .      ^^^     . 

2  D 


■  rci  uia  apoeiTpau  Meonnu,  «.      Konap.    f 
(Mard,  p.  8  aqq.                                           'A^iJnii  n  fr  ma>rVtw  tafi 
•  Fit.  .ittlM.  0.  as,  tytB»  »^6raTw  '      ' 
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andiift  and  some  part  of  Asia  Mioor.^  He  was  at  aa  early  age 
employed  to  rqutaent  his  native  town  on  public  busineaa,'  and 
he  had  thos  visited  Rome,  probably  in  the  reign  of  Teapaaian, 
and  again,  in  the  reign  of  Bomitiaa.'  It  was  a  time  when 
original  genius  in  Soman  literature  was  showing  signs  <^  failure, 
but  when  minute  antiquarian  learning  was  beooming  a  paasioo.* 
It  was  also  the  age  of  the  new  sophist  HelleniBm  was  in  the  air, 
and  the  lectnie  tbeaties  were  thronged  to  hear  the  philosophic 
oiator  or  the  professional  artist  in  words.*  Although  Plutarch  is 
never  mentioned  beside  men  like  Enphratee,  in  Pliny's  letters, 
be  found  an  audience  at  Borne,  and  the  famous  Aruleuus  Bnaticos 
was  onoe  among  his  hearers.*  While  be  was  ransacking  the 
imperial  libraries,  he  also  formed  Lhe  acquaintance,  at  pleasant 
Bodal  paitiee,  of  many  men  of  academic  and  official  £une,  some 
of  whom  belonged  to  the  circle  of  Pliny  and  Tacitus.' 

But  his  native  Greece,  with  its  great  memories,  and  fail 
native  Chaeronea,  to  which  he  was  linked  by  ancestral  pie^, 
had  for  a  man  like  Plutarch  &r  stronger  channs  than  the 
capital  of  Uie  world.  With  our  love  of  excitement  and 
personal  prominence,  it  is  hard  to  conceive  how  a  man  of 
immense  culture  and  brilliant  literary  power  could  endure  the 
monotony  of  bourgeois  society  in  depopulated  and  decayii^ 
Oreeoe.'  Yet  Plutarch  seems  to  have  found  it  easy,  and  evoi 
pleasant  He  was  too  great  to  allow  his  own  scheme  <^  life 
to  be  crossed  and  disturbed  by  vulgar  opinion  or  ephemenl 
ambititm.  His  family  relations  were  sweet  and  happy.  His 
married  life  realised  the  highest  ideals  of  happy  wedlodL*  He 
had  the  respectful  affection  of  his  brothers  and  older  kiosmea 
The  petty  magiatracies,  in  which  he  made  it  a  duty  to  serve 

^  BvpKfm.  T.  6,  I  1 ;  ViL  AguU.  e.       tbtIw  :  dnodeciiii  txbnlu  loqaontar. 
IP ;  VoltniMiii,  pp.  S4,  OS.  •  ftMl  aiUmfMA.  UL  p.  MO. 

^^tf^iiT^  ^^  n-.  .  •  Pl»t  iJ.  OMrt^  0.  16,  <^  «« 

(A>v   rvvdfxrAu   Tift   tV     ff/uutip  J  liTTW,    „    1  T^Lm^  i. 

%vn  aU  w6fpit  r^  4Xi«^  ^tf(i^l499  '  >  '■  '•  "  '" ;  ""■  '  i  **  t**»*.  Jr*, 
'FarMuM&  y»itH-nf  imrrxintr.  Cf.  ^J-';  ^/"ipo*- ^  «i  i-,  ^i  "rf-,  ™f- 
WraL  Awl.  4.  ^^  >  ^^'      '  '^'   ^    IS ;  ir.    4 ; 

*  BMfc2»wi.o.ii.;Bp^  FiLBadr.      T^r.  Agr.^i;  rf.  Siut  T.^-  <^  «& 
e.   to,  I  S;  AaL   CML    xu.    9;  Loo.  *  For  i  dcMriptiou  of  this  moaity, 

Lttik.  0.  M;  FriadL  SiMmtfodl.  Iii.  m  U >luffT'i  OnMi  fForU luubr  Jtat. 
p.  3T8 ;  MmI,  AiMw,  p.  SO ;  Ordud,      An>K  e.  xliv. 

■  FlnL  OhuoI.  od  lb.    0.   ir.  X. : 
Omi.  AtMC;  0.  xUt. 
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his  native  town,  were  dignified  in  his  eyes  by  the  thought 
tliat  Epameinondas  bad  once  been  charged  with  the  cleansing  of 
the  streets  of  Thebes.'  His  priesthood  of  Apollo  at  Delphi 
was  probably  &r  more  atbactive  than  the  imperial  hoaoora 
which,  according  to  l^nd,  were  offered  to  him  by  Tr^jaa  aod 
Hadrian.*  To  his  historic  and  religious  imagination  the 
ancient  shrine  which  looked  down  on  tiie  gulf  &om  the  foot 
of  the  "  Shining  Bocks,"  was  sacred  as  no  other  spot  on  eaith. 
Altboogh  in  Plutarch's  day  Delphi  had  declined  in  splendour 
and  iame,'  it  was  still  snrronnded  with  the  ^amour  of 
immemorial  sanctity  and  power.  It  was  still  the  spot  from 
which  dirine  voices  of  warning  or  counsel  had  issued  to  the 
kings  of  Lydia,  to  chiefs  of  wild  hordes  upon  the  StrymoQ, 
to  the  envoys  of  the  Soman  Tarquins,  to  every  city  of 
Hellenic  name  &om  the  Euxine  to  the  Atlantic.  We  can 
still  almost  make  the  round  of  its  antiquanan  treasures  under 
his  genial  guidance.  Probably  Kataiob's  happiest  hours  were 
spent  in  accompanying  a  party  of  visitors, — a  professor  on  his 
way  home  from  Britain  to  Taisus,  a  Spartan  traveller  just  re- 
tamed  from  for  Indian  seas, — around  those  sacred  scenes ;  we 
can  hear  the  debate  on  the  doubtful  quality  of  Delphic  verse  or 
tiie  sources  of  its  inspiration :  we  can  watch  Uiem  pause  to 
recall  the  story  of  mouldering  bronze  or  marble,  and  wake  the 
echoes  of  a  thousand  years.* 

Plutarch  must  have  been  a  swift  and  indefatigable  worker, 
for  his  production  is  almost  on  the  scale  of  Yarro,  Cicero,  or 
the  elder  Pliny.  Yet  he  found  time  for  pleasant  viaitB  to 
every  part  of  Greece  which  had  tales  or  treasures  for  the 
antiquary.  He  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  the  brightest  intellects 
of  t^e  day,  of  Herodes  Atticus,  the  millionaire  rhetorician,' 
of  Favorinus,  the  great  sophist  of  Gaul,  the  intunate  Mend 
of  Herodes  and  the  counsellor  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  <^ 
Ammonius,  who  was  Plutarch's  tutor ;  of  many  others,  noted 
in  their  time,  but  who  are  mere  shadows  to  us.  They  met 
in  a  convivial  way  in  many  places,  at  Chaeronea,  at  Hyampolis, 
at  Elensis  after  the  Mysteries,  at  Fatrae,  at  Corinth  daring 

'  Pint.  Frtuc  Oar.  SeipiA.  c  IS; 
of.  Sympoi.  Ti.  8,  1 1. 

■  Plat.  Art  Smii  Sit  Otr.  Aqt.  c.  17, 
oI«H  ft*  ry  TlviUf  >MmipyiiQrra  weMAi 
nfcUai.      Snidki,    Wj^rapxii:    el. 
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the  iBtlmuAn  gamee,  at  lliennopylae,  and  Athens  in  the 
hooBO  of  Ammonias,  or  at  Aedepeos,  the  Baden  of  Eahoea, 
where  in  the  springtime  people  found  pleasant  lodgings  and 
brisk  iDterconrae  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  attendance  at  the 
hatha.'  Plutarch  had  a  large  circle  of  xelatiTee, — his  grandf^Aber 
I^mprias,  who  had  tales  from  an  actual  witness  of  the  revels 
<3i  Antony  at  Alexandria ;  ^  Lamprias  his  elder  brother,  a  tne 
Boeotian  in  his  love  of  good  fare,  a  war-dance,  and  a  jest  ;*  hii 
younger  brother  Timcm,  to  whom  Plutarch  was  devotedly 
attached.^  His  ordinary  society,  not  very  difltu^nished 
socially,  was  composed  of  grammarians,  rhetoricians,  ooontry 
doctors,  the  best  that  the  district  could  afTord.'  TSua  talk  ii 
often  on  the  most  trivial  or  abeurd  subjeota,  though  not  nune 
absurdly  trivial  than  Uiose  on  which  the  polidied  sophist  dis- 
played his  graces  in  the  lecture-hall.'  Tet  graver  and  more 
aeiions  themes  are  not  ezduded,^  and  the  table-talk  of  Greece 
in  the  end  of  the  first  oentai7  is  invaluable  to  the  student  of 
society.  In  such  scenes  Plutarch  not  only  cultivated  fn«id- 
abip,  the  great  art  of  life,  not  only  watched  the  play  of  intellect 
and  character ;  he  also  found  relief  &om  the  austere  labouza 
which  have  made  bis  iame.  It  is  surely  not  the  least  of  his 
titles  to  greabiess  that,  in  an  environment  which  to  most  men 
of  talent  would  have  been  infinitely  depressing,  with  the 
irrepressible  vitahty  of  genius  he  contrived  to  idealiae  the 
soeiety  of  decaying  Greece  by  linking  it  with  the  past 

And,  witli  such  a  power  of  reviving  the  past,  even  the 
dnlness  of  the  little  Boeotian  town  was  easily  tolerable.  We 
can  imagine  Flataroh  lookiug  down  the  quiet  street  in  tin 
still  vacant  noontide,  as  he  sat  trying  to  revive  the  ancient 
glories  of  his  race,  and  to  match  them  with  their  ocHoquerois, 
while  he  reminded  the  lords  of  the  world,  who,  in  Plutarch's 

■  Flat.  jSynuwf.  ii.  2,  I  1  (Klvuii) ;  4fwr  ry  rinv  Ao^wr^  *AArmM  i 
T.  8,  I  I  (Atheni) ;  L  10,  f  1  ;  ii.  1,  'Kii/pani>%  larpii  tJnu  /Or  tr  'AXt^v 
S  1  (Pfttne) ;  iiL  1,  i  1  ;  iT.  4,  I  1  B/»lf  rirt  luuBduM  rV  Wx*^,  mA. 
(A«d*F*iu),x'>p(>*  «»r««niaff»iAw«M-  »  St/mfiet.  ii  3,  |  1  ;  iz.  15,  |  1 : 
«wi  .    .    .    iMjm  f  ifStl  ri  x^f^  viii,  S,  |  6 

iMM^n^Japo,.  tM^  7*(>  4*«»-0r-  •  R  iV.  ^«.  o.  1 8. 

TBI     Hir     apar    atrim,    nil    (nmttftBt  ,_  ,,■,■.. 

^m,ll^   ^'     dXMjW     fr     d^MrtKt  .    ^^^  ''■  '■  1 ;  "■  *.  I  :  T-  !«. 

rOn,    itoi    rXilffTBi    nfi   XiTmn    tei  .'„     .  , 

■  ru.  AntMK   c   28,  ttvY*^   yoDw  ^  Plut  j^nvM  *iii.  S ;  *fiL  r. 
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Mrly  fOQth,  seemed  to  be  wildly  squandering  their  herit^e,  of 
Hie  Htem,  Bimple  virtue  by  wbioh  it  had  been  won.  For  ia  the 
Lives  of  great  Greeks  and  Somaos,  the  moral  interest  is  the 
most  pnmiiiieQt.  It  is  biography,  not  history,  which  Plataich 
is  wiitiog.'  Setting  and  scenery  of  ooone  tiiere  moat  be ;  bnt 
Phitarcb's  chief  object  is  to  paint  the  character  of  Uie  great 
actors  on  the  stage.  Hence  he  may  slur  over  or  omit  hiatoric 
facts  of  wider  interest,  while  he  records  apparently  trivial 
ineideuts  or  sayings  which  light  up  a  character.  But  Plutarch 
has  a  fine  eye  both  for  lively  social  scenes  and  the  great 
Drifles  of  history.  The  description  of  the  feverish  activity  of 
Bwarmiog  industi^  in  tiie  great  days  of  Pbeidias  at  Athens,  once 
read,  can  never  be  foigotten.*  Equally  indelible  am  the  pictures 
of  the  younger  Oato's  last  morning,  as  he  finished  the  Phatdo, 
and  the  birds  \Mg»Xk  to  twitter,'  of  the  flight  and  mutdet  of 
Pompey,  of  the  suicide  of  Otho  on  the  ghastly  field  of  Bedria- 
enm,  which  seemed  to  atone  for  an  evil  life,  i^or  can  we 
fiirget  his  description  of  one  of  the  saddest  of  all  scenes  in  Qreek 
history,  which  moved  even  Thacydides  to  a  restrained  pathos, 
— the  retreat  of  the  Athenians  from  the  walls  of  Syracuse. 

Plutarch  was  before  oil  else  a  moralist,  with  a  genius  for 
religion.  His  ethical  treatises  deserve  to  be  thorot^hly  explored, 
and  as  sympathetically  expounded,  for  the  light  which  they 
throw  on  the  moral  aspirations  of  the  age,  as  Dr.  Mahaffy  has 
skilfnUy  used  them  for  pictures  of  its  social  life.  He  must 
be  a  very  unimaginative  person  who  cannot  feel  the  charm  of 
their  revelation.  But  the  man  of  purely  speculative  interest 
will  probably  be  disappointed.  Plutarch  is  not  an  original 
thinker  in  morals  or  religion.  He  has  no  new  gospel  to  expound. 
Ha  does  not  go  to  the  roots  of  conduct  or  faith.  Poesessing 
a  very  wide  knowledge  of  past  speculation,  he  might  have 
written  an  invaluable  history  of  ancient  philosophy.  Bnt  he 
has  not  done  it.  And,  as  a  man  of  genius,  with  a  strong 
practical  purpose  to  do  moral  good  to  his  fellows,  his  choice  of 
his  vocation  must  be  accepted  without  cavil.  He  was  the 
greatest  Hellenist  of  his  day,  when  Hellenism  was  capturii^ 

'  ViL  Altx.  c  1,  atrt  yif  Urtfiat  t^  Tpit   naroriiiru'  Ijtavt  ml  Tpiwaii 

tfi^aiur  dlXXA  ptavt  aSrt  nut  iri^arr-  wofoStBoit. 

vrdraif  wpd^tn  rimn  frmn  U^mbh  ,   —.,   „    .,       ,. 

l^fT^f  *  mMtai.      So    Fit.    JWb.    «.  1,  *^^-  ™™-  *  ^^ 

rt  T^  Axpvrrw  i9/>oi[<»  imphit  dUi  >  Vit.  Gat.  Mi*.  &  70. 
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the  BomaD  world.  He  vas  also  a  man  of  hi^  moial  ideali, 
sincere  piety,  and  absorl»ng  interest  in  the  fate  of  hnmu 
ohanicter.  Witii  all  Uiat  wealth  of  leammg,  philosophio  or 
historical,  with  all  that  knowledge  of  human  nature,  what 
nobler  task  coold  a  man  eet  himself  than  to  attempt  to  gin 
some  practical  gaidaace  to  a  generation  conscions  of  monl 
weakness,  and  distracted  between  new  spiritoal  ideals  and  tho 
mjrthologiea  of  the  past  ?  The  urgent  need  for  moral  onltore  sad 
reform  of  character,  for  a  guiding  force  in  condnct,  was  pro- 
foundly felt  by  all  the  great  serious  minds  of  the  Flavian  age^  by 
Fliny  and  Tacitns,  by  Jnvenal  and  Quintilian.  Bat  Flntarch 
prolmbly  felt  it  more  acntely  than  any,  and  took  endless  paini 
to  satisfy  it  It  was  an  age  when  the  philosophic  director  and 
the  philosophio  preacher  were,  as  we  have  seen,  to  be  m^  with 
everywhere.  And  Plutarch  took  his  full  share  in  the  movement, 
and  influenced  a  wide  circle'  If  he  did  not  eUborate  an 
original  ethical  system,  he  had  studied  closely  the  art  of 
moral  reform,  and  Christian  homilists,  from  Basil  to  Jeremy 
Taylor,  have  drawn  &eely  from  the  storehonae  of  his  precept 
and  observation.  la  many  tracts  he  has  analysed  prevailiiig 
vices  and  faults  of  his  time, — flattery,  vain  cariosity,  irritalita 
temper,  or  false  modesty, — and  given  rules  for  caring  or  avoiding 
them.  Id  those  homUies,  the  fandameatal  primaple  is  thst  d 
Mosonius,  perhaps  adapted  from  an  oracle  to  the  people  of 
Cirrha  "  to  wage  war  with  vice  day  and  night,  and  never  to 
relax  your  guard."  *  The  call  to  reform  sounded  all  the  loader 
in  Plutarch's  ears  because  of  the  high  ideal  which  he  had  oon- 
eeived  of  what  life  might  be  made  i^  no  longer  left  to  the  pla;  of 
passion  and  random  influences,  character  ware  moulded  froiii 
early  youth  to  a  temperate  harmony.  To  such  a  aonl  each 
passing  day  might  be  a  glad  festival,  the  universe  an  augiut 
temple  full  of  its  Afaker's  glories,  and  life  an  initiation  into  tbt 
joy  of  its  holy  mysteries.' 

In  the  work  of  moral  and  religious  reconstruction  Platmh 
and  his  contemporaries  could  only  rely  on  philosophy  as  tbe^ 
guide.  Philosophy  to  Plutarch,  ApollonioB,  or  M.  Aurelioi. 
had  a  very  different  meaning  from  what  it  bore  to  the  gtett 

*  Oi^Hd,  MoraU  tU  Pint.  pp.  M, 
62,  87. 

*  Of.  A.  Qril.  irtil.  a. 
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thinkers  of  Ionia  and  Magna  Graeda.  Not  only  had  it 
daserted  the  field  of  metaphyeical  speculation;  it  had  loet 
interest  even  in  the  mere  theory  of  morala  It  had  become 
the  art  nther  than  the  aoience  c^  lifia.  The  teacher  of  an  art 
cannot  indeed  entirely  divoiee  it  from  all  sdentifio  theory. 
The  relatiTe  importance  of  practical  ^ecept  and  ethical  theory 
waa  cStJsa  debated  in  that  aga  Sat  the  tendency  vas 
ondoabtedly  to  mbordinate  dogma  to  edification.*  And  where 
dogma  wae  needed  for  piactioal  effect,  it  might  be  drawn  from 
the  moat  opposite  qaarters.  Seneca  delights  in  ronnding  off  a 
letter  I7  a  quotation  from  Epicoros.  ]l£  Anrelitis  appeals 
both  to  the  example  of  Epicoros  and  the  teachii^  of  Plata' 
Han  might  toy  with  cosmic  specalatdon;  the  Timaens  bad 
many  commentators  in  the  first  and  second  centories.*  Bnt,^ 
for  FIntarch  and  his  contemporaries,  the  great  task  of  philo- 
sophy was'^to  bring  some  sort  of  order  into  the  moral  and 
religions  chaos.  It  was  not  original  tiun^t  or  discovery 
which  was  needed,  bat  the  application  of  reason,  ooltivated  by 
the  study  of  the  past,  to  the  moral  and  religious  problems  of 
the  present.  The  philosopher  sometimes,  to  our  eyes,  seems  to 
trifle  witii  the  smallest  details  of  exterior  deportment  or  idiom 
or  dress  ;  he  gives  precepts  about  the  rearing  of  children ;  he 
oooniaes  himself  with  carious  questions  of  ritual  and  antiquarian 
interest*  These  seeming  degradations  of  a  great  mission,  after 
all,  only  emphasise  the  &ct  that  philosophy  was  now  concerned 
with  human  life  rather  than  with  the  problems  of  speculation. 
It  had  in  &ct  become  an  all-embracing  religion.  It  supplied  the 
medicine  for  moral  disease ;  it  famished  the  rational  criterion 
by  which  all  myth  and  ritual  must  be  judged  or  explained.' 

Plotarch  was  an  eclectic  in  the  sense  that,  knowing  all  the 
moral  systems  of  the  past,  he  was  ready  to  borrow  from  any 
of  these  principles  which  might  give  support  to  character. 
Whether,  if  he  had  been  bom  four  or  five  hundred  years 
earlier,  he  might  have  created  or  developed  an  original  theory 
himself,  is  a  qneation  which  may  be  varioosly  answered.  One 
tnay  reasonably  hesitate  to  assent  to  the  common  opinion  that 

'  Sn.   A.   88,   id   TirtDtem    aUul  *  ZsUar,  Atf.  lifrffi-.iiL  l,p.  TSOn. 

omftnnt  inwimlim  ibidim ;  of.  ib,  M,  *  A.  QalL  L  10 ;  a  U ;  viL  18 ;  xiL 

»,  1 41.  1 :  Philortr.  ApM.  7v«m.  It.  W  ;  t. 

*  M.  AnnL  tU.  tfi;  Iz.  41 ;  ■plot  16. 
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Plntucb  hiMl  no  ganiiu  for  origiiul  vpeooUtioiL  Had  fas  ctnue 
under  tli«  infioenoe  of  Soontes,  it  ia  not  bo  certuu  th«t  he 
might  not  have  composed  dislogaes  with  a  certain  charm  of 
fresh  dialectic  and  pictnreBqoe  drainatio  power.  It  is  •  UtUe 
unhistorioal  to  decry  a  man  of  grains  as  wontiDg  in  apecolative 
originality,  who  was  bom  into  an  age  when  speculation  had  ran 
dry,  and  thoaght  was  only  sabeidiary  to  conduct  When  the 
diSBonant  schools  forsook  the  heights  of  met^hysic  and  cobdio- 
h^y  to  devote  themselves  to  moral  culture,  an  inevitable  tendency 
to  eclectioiBm,  to  a  harmony  of  moral  theory,  set  io.  'Fan 
practical  interest  prevailed  over  the  infinitely  diviaire  fiMces 
of  the  specnlatiTe  reason.  Antioohus,  the  teacher  of  Cicero,* 
while  he  strove  to  re-establish  Platonism,  maintained  the 
essential  agreement  of  the  great  schools  on  the  oll-importHit 
qneatioDS,  and  ireely  adopted  the  doctrines  of  Zeno  and 
Aristotle.*  Fanaetius,  the  chief  representative  of  Bomaii 
Stoicism  in  the  second  ceottuy  B.C.,  had  a  warm  admiration 
for  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  in  some  essential  points  forsook 
the  older  teaching  of  the  Porch,'  Seneca,  as  we  have  seen, 
often  seems  to  cling  to  the  moat  hard  and  repellent  tuieta  of 
the  ancient  creed.  Tet  a  sense  of  practical  difGcultiee  haa  led 
him  to  soften  and  modify  many  of  them — the  identity  of 
reason  and  passion,  the  indifference  of  so-called  "  goods,"  the 
neceesity  of  instantaneous  convenion,  the  unapproachable  and 
unassailable  perfection  of  the  wise  man.  Plutarch's  own 
ethical  system,  eo  far  as  he  has  a  system,  is  a  compound  <A 
Platonic  and  Aristotelian  ideas,  with  a  certain  tincture  t£. 
Stoicism.*  Platonism,  which  had  shaken  off  its  sceptical 
tendencies  in  the  first  centnry  FM3.,  had  few  adherents  at 
Borne  in  the  first  century  of  the  Empire.'  The  Stoic  and 
Epicurean  systems  divided  the  allegiance  of  thinking  peo[^ 
till  the  energetic  revival  of  Hellraism  set  in.  l^ictetna 
indeed  speaks  of  women  who  were  attracted  by  (lie  snppoeed 
freedom  of  sexnal  relations  in  Plato's  Utopia?  Seneca  often 
refers  to  Plato,  and  was  undoubtedly  inflaenced  by  his  sprit 

'  not.  Oicc  i.  «  /».  UL  2,  pp.  1*4,  lU. 

•  Zdhr,  Fkil.  d^ar.^  1,  p.  6M.  ,  g.^.  jftt  fl^  rfi  M.  8 ;  A<»<kmki 
niUoMplMDMholaii     ftbwdnrtiwniin,  Miiquerunt 
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Bat  in  the  Moond  cenbuy,  the  sympathetic  union  of  Platonic 
and  Fydiagorean  ideas  with  a  vigorous  nJigioiu  nvival  be* 
oame  a  real  power,  with  momentonfl  effects  on  the  fdtan  of 
philosophy  and  religion  tat  thim  centnriea.  Plutarch's  reverenoe 
for  Uie  founder  of  the  Academy,  even  in  little  things,  was 
unbounded.^  It  became  with  him  almost  a  kind  of  cult.  And 
he  paid  the  most  mncere  reverence  to  his  idol  by  imitating,  in 
some  of  his  tieatiseB,  die  mythioal  colouring  by  which  Um 
author  of  the  Phcuda  and  the  Septiblie  had  sooght  to  give  body 
and  reali^  to  the  unseen  world.*  Plutarch  condemned  in  very 
strong  Ullage  the  coarse  and  sophiatical  modes  of  oontrovffisy 
with  which  the  rival  schools  assailed  one  another's  ten^B.* 
Trt  he  can  hardly  be  acquitted  of  some  harshness  in  bis 
polemic  against  the  Stdcs  aud  Epicnieans.  Archbishop  Tienofa, 
in  his  fascinatiog  and  sympathetic  treatment  of  Plutarch, 
laments  that  he  did  not  give  a  more  generous  recognition  Co 
tiiat  noblest  and  most  truly  Boman  school  which  was  the  last 
refuge  and  citadel  of  freedom  *  We  may  join  the  aD^biahop 
in  wishing  (Itat  Rutarch,  without  compromising  principle,  had 
bew  more  tolerant  to  a  system  with  which  he  had  so  mooh  in 
oommon,  and  which,  in  Ms  day,  had  put  off  much  of  its  <AA 
hardness.  Bat  he  was  esaentiolly  a  practical  man,  with  a 
definite  moral  aim.  He  took  from  any  quarter  principles 
which  seamed  to  him  to  be  true  to  human  nature,  and  which 
fiuniahed  a  hopeful  basis  for  the  efforts  of  the  moral  teacher. 
But  he  felt  equally  bound  to  reject  a  system  which  absorbed 
and  annihilated  the  emotitmal  natore  in  the  reason,*  which  cut 
at  the  roots  of  moral  freedom,  which  recognised  no  degrees  in 
virtue  o^  in  vice,  which  discouraged  and  contemned  die  first 
&int  stmg^es  of  weak  humanity  after  a  bi^er  life,  and  froae 
it  into  hopeless  impotence  by  the  remote  ideal  of  a  cold,  flaw- 
less perfection,  suddenly  and  mixacnlonsly  raised  to  a  divine 
independence  of  all  the  minor  blessings  and  helps  to  virtue.' 

'  SfH^oa.  TJL  1  ;  Odiaol.  ad  AptU.       yip  <^1  tOr  iri^ar&r,  lamnMaaap : 
xzxTl  A4m.  CW.O.  JL 

*  TraDeb,  PluL  p.  98. 

■  Plut  De  Viri.  Mor.  a.  tU.  aqq. 

■  Adv.  SoiMt,  Q.  X.  dXU  aiitp  i 
_  *  Ifim  juMW  Sttav.  vM  tec  Bpie.  a       rirXP*  ''4c>"  ^  SoXtU-rir  t4>  'n^wclat 

ii.  rk  fif  afTXtA^^  M'"^'^  ^fuXox'"!  •AM*  frroi  wvlynti  nO  cormMwcfrot 

X^n^urfu^,  AXsfiwifai,  tntfi^tti,  i*-  ^pyiitit  m-mcofflat,  ictK    Ct  San.  A. 
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Snoh  SB  ideal  msj  be  magitificeDt,  bat  it  is  not  Iif&  For  mui, 
constitnted  aa  he  is,  and  plaoed  in  saoh  an  environm^it,  it  is 
a  dangerosa  mental  halnt  to  train  the  soul  to  r^ard  all  thin^ 
as  a  fleeting  and  monotonooB  sbow,  to  cultivate  the  taadimn 
vitae,  or  a  calm  lesignatiou  to  the  littleaeBS  of  man  placed  fw 
a  brief  apace  between  the  two  etemitiefi.'  The  philoBo^nc 
sufferet  may  brace  himself  to  endure  the  round  of  human 
duties,  and  to  live  for  the  commonwealth  of  man ;  he  may  ba 
generous  to  the  ungratefal  and  tolerant  to  the  vulgar  and  th« 
Mvoloua ;  he  may  make  his  life  a  perpetual  aacrififie  to  daty 
and  the  higher  law,  but  it  is  all  the  while  really  a  paUietac 
protest  against  the  pitiless  Power  which  has  made  man  so  little 
and  so  great,  doomed  to  the  life  of  the  leaves  and  the  insects, 
yet  tortured  with  the  longing  for  an  infinite  future. 

On  some  great  central  truths,  such  aa  the  iuwaidneas  tA 
happiness  and  the  brotherhood  of  man,  Plutarch  and  the  SUnca 
were  at  ona  And  the  general  tone  of  his  moral  teaching 
bean  many  marks  of  Stoic  iuSuence.*  But  the  Stoic  psychology, 
the  Stoic  fatalism  and  pantheism  aroused  all  the  controvetaial 
vehemence  of  Plutarch.*  The  Stoic  held  the  essential  unity 
of  the  soul,  that  reason  and  passion  are  not  two  distinct 
principles,  but  that  passion  is  reason  depraved  and  diverted  to 
wrong  objects.  It  is  the  same  simple,  indivisible  power  which 
shifts  and  changes  and  submits  itself  to  opposing  infloenoes. 
Passion,  in  fact,  is  an  impetuous  and  erring  motion  of  th* 
reason,  and  vice,  in  the  old  Socratio  phrase,  is  an  error  of  jadg- 
ment,  a  fit  of  ignorance  of  the  true  ends  of  action.  But  as, 
aooording  to  StcHC  theory,  the  human  reason  is  a  portion  of 
the  Divine,  depravity  becomes  thus  a  corruption  of  the  Divine 
element,  and  the  guarantee  for  any  hope  of  reform  is  lost 
For  himself,  Plutarch  adopts  the  Platonic  division  of  the  soul 
into  the  rational,  spirited,  and  concupisoeat  elements,  with  some 
Axiatotolian  modifications.*  The  great  fact  of  man's  moral 
nature  is  the  natural  opposition  between  the  passions  and  the 
rational  element  of  the  soul;  it  corresponds  to  a  similar 
division  in  the  mandane  sooL*     All  experience  attests  a  con- 

)  K.  AnnL  Ix.  B3 ;  xiL  12;  ii.  U; 
XL  1 ;  viL  1 ;  ri  4S ;  ii.  14. 

■  A  Trama.  o.  ilL,  ir.,  rkv.,  xril ;      tU. 
D$  <htf.  DU.  lii,  IT.  :  Bt  gxO.  r.  ;  Dt  t  n,  v-M   tr^  1  n 

Al^irt.  c  Ti. ;  «i  tait  ;  Zdte,  iS.  ^  "^  **■  '"  ^ 
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stent,  nBttual,  and  Btutainad  rebellion  of  ^le  lover  Bgainat  the 
higher.  PrincipleB  so  alien  and  disparate  cannot  be  identified, 
anf  more  than  you  can  identify  the  hunter  and  hie  qnarry.' 
But,  although  in  the  UDr^pilated  character,  they  are  in  violent 
opposition,  the;r  ™^7>  ^7  proper  culture,  be  brought  at  last 
into  a  barmony.  The  Junction  of  the  higher  element  is  not 
to  extinguish  the  lower,  but  to  guide  and  control  and  elerate 
it.*  Passion  is  a  force  which  may  be  wasted  in  vagrant^  wild 
excess,  bat  which  may  also  be  used  to  give  force  and  energy 
to  virtae.  To  avoid  drankennesa,  a  man  need  not  spill  the 
wine;  be  may  temper  ita  strength.  A  controlled  anger  is 
the  spur  of  courage.  Passion  in  effect  is  the  raw  material 
which  is  moulded  by  reason  into  the  forms  of  practical  virtue, 
and  the  guiding  principle  in  the  process  is  the  law  of  the 
mean  between  excess  and  defieat  of  passion.'  This  is,  of 
oourse,  borrowed  from  Aristotle,  and  along  with  it  the  theory  of 
education  by  habit,  which  to  Plato  had  seemed  a  popular  and 
inferior  concepUon  of  the  formation  of  the  virtuous  character.* 
By  the  strong  pressure  of  an  enlightened  will,  the  wild  insurgent 
foroes  of  the  lower  nature  are  brought  into  conformity  to  a 
higher  law.  It  is  a  slow,  laborious  process,  demanding  infinite 
patience,  daily  and  hourly  watchfulness,  self-examination,  frank 
confession  of  faults  to  some  friend  or  wise  director  of  souls.' 
It  needs  the  minutest  attention  to  the  details  of  conduct  and 
dicnsistance,  and  a  steady  front  against  discouragement  from 
the  backsliding  of  the  wavering  wilL*  In  such  a  system  the 
hope  of  reform  lies  not  in  any  sudden  revolution.  Plutarch  has 
oo  bith  in  instant  conversion,  reversing  in  a  moment  the  in- 
grained tendencies  of  years,  and  setting  a  man  on  a  lofly  height 
of  perfection,  with  no  fear  of  fiiUing  away.  That  vain  dream 
of  the  older  Stoicism,  which  recognised  no  d^;ree8  in  virtuous 
progress,  made  virtue  an  unapproachable  ideal,  and  paralysed 
atrogglii^  effort.  It  was  not  for  an  age  stricken  or  blest  with 
a  growing  sense  of  moral  weakness,  and  dntohing  e^erly  at 
any  spiritual  stay.  Plutarch  loves  rather  to  think  of  character 
under  the  image  of  a  holy  and  royal  building  whose  founda- 

■  Dt  rirl  Mot.  tu.  *  PL  Flia»d.  83  b;  ct  ArelMr-Hiud, 

■  Dt  r*H.  jr«r.  vL  ;    (Mud.   p.      ft^.  i*  rtrt.  xOi.  iL  UL 

78.  •  D*  Pnf.  i». ;  De  CWMS.  Jm,  H. 
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tions  are  kid  in  gold,  and  each  stone  has  to  be  oboeeu  and 
oaiefoUy  fitted  to  the  line  of  leaBon.' 

Hatarch  also  accepted  &om  the  Peripatetic  school  tibe 
principle,  which  Seneca  was  in  the  end  compelled  to  a^nit, 
tiiat  the  finest  paragon  of  wisdom  and  virtae  is  not  quite 
■elf-safficing,  that  virtaouB  activity  needs  material  to  wmk 
Qpon,'  and  that  the  good  things  of  the  world,  in  their  {woper 
place,  are  aa  neceasaiy  to  the  moral  musician  as  -  the  flats  to 
the  fiate-player.  Above  all,  Flntarch,  with  such  a  Uieoiy  of 
character,  was  bonnd  to  assert  the  cardinal  doctrine  of  hnnuu 
freedtnn.  He  had  a  profound  faith  in  a  threefold  Proridence, 
exercised  by  the  remote  Supreme  Deitj,  by  the  inferior 
heavenly  powers,  and  by  the  daemons.'  Bat  Providence  is  a 
beneficent  inflneuce,  not  a  crushing  force  of  necessity.  To 
Hntarch  fatalism  is  the  blight  of  moral  e&iwt.  Foreknowledge 
and  Fate  are  not  conterminous  and  coextanaive.  Althoogfa 
everything  is  foreseen  by  heavenly  powers,  not  everythii^ 
is  foreordained.*  The  law  of  Fate,  like  the  laws  of 
earthly  jorisprodence,  deals  with  the  nnivetsal,  and  uily 
consequentially  with  the  particular  case.  Certain  conseqaoiceB 
follow  necessarily  from  certain  acta,  but  the  acts  are  not 
inevitably  determined.'  Man,  by  nature  the  most  belpleas 
and  defenceless  of  animals,  becomes  lord  of  creation  by 
his  superior  reason,  and  appropriates  all  its  forces  and  its 
wealth  by  his  laborious  arts.'  And  the  art  of  arts,  the  art 
of  life,  neither  trusting  to  diance  nor  cowed  by  any  Eandsd 
omnipotence  of  destiny,  uses  the  will  and  reason  to  master 
the  materials  out  of  which  happineas  is  foiled.  Hob  the 
hope  of  a  noble  life  is  securely  fenced  in  the  fortress  of  the 
antonomons  will.  To  the  Stoic  the  vicious  man  ms  a 
fool,  whose  reason  was  hopelessly  besotted.  The  PlatMiitt 
cherished  the  better  hope,  that  reason,  though  darkened  fnr  % 
time  and  vanquished  by  the  forces  of  sense,  could  nsm 
assent  to  sin,  that  there  still  remained  in  every  honu 
soul  a  witness  to  the  eternal  law  of  conduct 
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With  such  a  &ith  as  Utia,  an  eameBt  man  like  FIntarch 
wu  boonil  to  beoome  a  preadier  of  righteouaneaa  and  a 
apiritnal  direotor.  Man^  of  bis  moral  treatises  are  the 
expanded  tecoid  of  private  conneel  or  the  more  formal 
ioBtTQctdoD  of  the  leoture-halL  Ho  had  disciples  all  over  the 
Romaa  world,  at  Borne,  Chaeronea,  Ephesiu,  and  Athens.'  His 
OQoraption  of  the  philoeopbic  gathering,  in  which  these 
serious  things  were  discnssed,  is  perhaps  ^e  nearest  approach 
whioh  a  heatiien  ever  made  to  the  conception  of  the  Chriatien 
church.'  In  theory,  the  philosopher's  discourse  on  high  moral 
themes  was  a  more  solemn  affair  than  the  showy  declamation 
(A  ttw  sophist,  whose  chief  object  was  to  dazzle  and  astonish 
his  aodience  by  a  display  of  rhetorical  legerdemain  on  the 
moat  trivial  or  out-wom  themes.  Bnt  &e  moral  preacher  in 
those  days,  it  is  to  be  feared,  often  forgot  the  seriousness  of 
his  mission,  and  degiadad  it  by  person^  vani^  and  a  tinsel 
rbetorio  to  win  a  cheap  applaose.'  The  sophist  and  the 
philoeopher  were  in  fiwt  too  often  undistingnishable,  and  the 
philosophic  class-room  often  resounded  with  new-fon^ed 
expressions  of  admiiatiou.  For  all  this  Plutarch  has  att 
ind^nant  contempt  It  is  the  prostitution  of  a  noble  mission. 
It  is  taming  the  school  into  a  theatre,  and  the  reformer  of 
aonls  into  a  flatterer  of  the  ear.  To  ask  rhetoric  from  the 
true  jdiilosopher  is  as  if  one  should  require  a  mediciiie 
to  be  served  in  the  finrat  Attic  ware.*  The  profession  of 
phiksopby  becomes  in  Plutarch's  eyes  a  real  priesthood  for 
the  salvation  of  souls.  He  disapproves  of  the  habit,  which 
prevailed  in  the  sophist's  lecture  theatre,  of  proposing  subtle 
or  frivolons  questions  to  the  lecturer  in  order  to  make  a  display 
of  elevemess.  But  he  would  have  those  in  moral  difficulty  to 
remain  after  the  sermon,  for  such  it  was,  and  lay  bare  their 
faults  and  spiritual  troubles.*  He  watched  the  moral  progress 
<tf  his  disciples,  as  when  Fundanus  is  congratulated  on  his 
growing  mildness  of  temper.*      The  philosopher  was  in  those 
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dftTi,  and  often  too  trol;,  charged  with  gioBS  inconsiBteDoy  in  hit 
private  condact.  Flatarch  believed  emphaticaUj  in  teaching  by 
example.  The  preacher  of  the  higher  life  should  inajnre  sndi 
respect  that  his  frown  or  smile  shall  at  once  affect  the  diaciple.' 
Plataroh  evidently  practised  his  remedies  on  himaelt  His 
great  gallery  of  the  heroes  of  the  past  was  primarily  intended 
to  profit  others.  But  he  found,  as  the  work  went  on.  that  he 
was  himself  "  mnch  profited  by  looking  into  these  histories,  as 
if  he  looked  into  a  glass,  to  frame  and  fashion  his  life  to  the 
mould  and  pattern  of  these  virtuous  noblemen."  * 

Plutarch,  as  we  have  seen,  wc^^  determined  war  with  the 
older  Stoic  and  Epicorean  syetema ;  yet  his  practical  teaching 
is  coloured  by  the  spirit  of  both.  This  is  perhaps  best  eem  in 
the  tract  on  Tranquillity,  which  might  almost  have  been  written 
\fj  Seneca.  Although  Plutarch  elsewhere  holds  the  Peripatetic 
doctrine  that  the  full  life  of  virtue  cannot  dispense  with  the 
eztranal  gifts  of  fortune,  he  asserts  as  powerfully  as  any  Stoic 
that  life  takes  its  predominant  colour  from  the  character,  that 
"  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  is  within,"  that  no  change  oi  external 
fortune  can  calm  the  tumults  of  the  souL  Yon  seem  to  be 
listening  to  a  Stoic  doctor  when  you  hear  that  most  calamities 
draw  their  weight  and  bitterness  frum  imagination,  that  ex- 
cessive desire  for  a  thing  eugendera  the  fear  of  losing  it,  and 
makes  enjoyment  feeble  end  uncertain,  that  men,  by  forgetting 
the  past  in  the  vanishing  present,  lose  the  continaity  of  tiidr 
lives.'  Is  it  Plutarch  himself,  or  some  Christian  preacher,  who 
tells  as  that  seeming  calamity  may  be  the  greatest  blessing, 
that  the  greatest  folly  is  unthankfulness  and  discontent  wilii 
the  daily  lot,  that  no  wealth  or  rank  can  give  such  enchanted 
calm  of  spirit  as  a  conscience  unstained  by  evil  deed  or  thought, 
and  the  power  of  facing  fortune  with  steady  open  eye  ?  *  It  is 
surely  the  greatest  literary  genius  of  his  age,  buried  in  a  doll 
Boeotian  town,  who  bids  us  think  of  the  good  things  we  havsy 
instead  of  envying  a  life  whose  inner  gri^s  we  know  not,  who 
ever  looks  on  the  brighter  side  of  things  and  dignifies  an  obscore 
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lot  bj  gntefal  content,  who  ia  not  vexed  by  anothei'a  splendid 
fortone,  because  he  knows  that  seeming  success  ia  often 
»  miserable  foilnre,  and  that  each  one  has  within  him  the 
spiings  of  hsppinsBS  or  misery.* 

The  diaoipline  by  which  this  wise  mood,  which  contains  the 
wisdom  of  all  the  ages,  ia  to  be  attained  is  exponnded  by  Flataroh 
in  many  tracts,  which  are  the  record  of  mach  spiritnal  oonnseL 
The  great  secret  ia  a  lover'a  passion  for  the  ideal  and  a  scorn  for 
the  vulgar  objects  of  desire.*  Tet  moral  growth  mast  be  slow, 
though  steady  and  unpauaing,  not  the  m^  of  feverish  excite- 
ment, which  may  be  soon  spent  and  exhausted.'  The  true 
aspirant  to  moral  perfection  will  not  allow  himself  to  be  cast 
down  by  the  obstadea  that  meet  him  at  the  entrance  to  the 
narrow  way,  nor  will  he  be  bewailed  by  pomp  of  style  or 
subtlety  of  rhetoric  to  foi^  the  true  inwardness  of  philosophy. 
He  will  not  ask  for  any  witness  of  his  good  deeds  or  hia 
growth  io  virtue ;  he  will  shrink  from  the  arrogance  of  the 
mere  pretender,  fiather  will  he  be  humble  and  modeet, 
harsh  to  hia  own  faults,  gentJe  to  thoee  of  others.  Like  the 
neophyte  in  the  myateries,  he  will  be  awed  into  reverent 
silence,  when  the  light  bursts  from  the  inner  shrine.*  This 
humility  will  be  cultivated  by  daily  self-acmtiny,  and  in 
thia  self-examination  no  sing  will  seem  little,  and  no  addition 
to  the  growing  moral  wealth,  however  ali^t,  will  be  despised.' 
To  stimulate  effort,  we  most  set  the  great  historic  exam;^  of 
achievement  or  self-ooDqnest  before  our  ^ea,  and  in  doubt  or 
difficulty,  we  must  ask  what  would  Plato  or  Socrates  have  done 
in  sach  a  case  ?  *  Where  they  have  aufiered,  we  shall  love 
and  honour  them  all  the  more.  Their  memory  will  work  as  a 
aaered  spelL 

Flutarch  expounded  the  gospel  of  a  cheerful  and  contented 
life,  and  he  evidently  practised  what  he  preached.  Yet,  like 
all  finely  strong  spirits,  he  had  his  hours  when  the  pathos  of 
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life  wu  heavy  upon  him,  and  dsath  seemed  tJie  acnrexeign 
ranedy  for  it  all.  Any  one  who  shares  the  volgar  notioo 
that  the  Qneks,  eveu  of  tlie  great  age,  were  a  race  living  in 
perpetual  annBhine  and  careless  enjoyment  of  the  hour,  ahoold 
read  the  Conaolation  to  Apollonius  on  the  death  of  his  aoo.  He 
will  titere  find  all  the  great  poets,  from  Homer  downwaids,  dted 
in  BDiqwrt  of  tJie  most  pessimist  view  of  human  lifei*  In  the  fieU 
<^  pbiloBophy,  it  finds  the  most  withering  ezpreasion  in  the 
doctrine  of  Heraclitua,  which  did  so  much  to  monld  the  thooght 
of  Plntarch's  great  master,  and  which  colonred  so  many  <rf  the 
meditations  of  M.  Aorelias.*  Our  life  ia  but  in  miniature  a 
ooonteipart  of  the  univenal  flux,  and  each  moment  is  the  meetiiw 
place  of  life  and  death.  Years,  many  or  few,  are  but  a  point, 
a  moment  in  the  tract  of  infinite  age.'  The  noble  folnesa  of  a 
life  must  be  sought  not  in  a  sum  of  ye&rs,  but  in  a  rounded 
cnapleteneBi  of  virtue.  When  we  look  at  the  chance  and 
(diange  and  sorrow  of  life,  death  seems  really  the  great  deliveier, 
and  in  certain  moments,  it  may  be  hailed  as  Heaven's  last,  beat 
gift*  Whether  it  be  an  unawaking  sleep  or  the  entrauoe  to 
another  scene  of  being,  it  cannot  be  on  evU ;  it  may  porchanoe 
be  a  blessing.  If  there  is  nothing  after  it,  we  only  retium  to 
our  calm  antenatal  nnconsciousneos.'  Or  if  there  be  another 
life,  then  for  the  good  and  noble  there  is  a  place  assuredly 
prepared  in  some  happy  island  of  the  Wee^  or  other  mystic 
region,  whidi  we  may  picture  to  ourselves,  if  we  please,  in  the 
Orphic  visiooB  glorified  by  Pindar.^ 

We  are  now  on  the  threshold  of  onotiier  worid,  from  which 
many  voices  were  coming  to  the  ^e  of  Plutarch.  After 
phikaopby  has  dona  ite  utmost  to  monld  the  life  of  sixty  or 
seventy  years  into  a  moral  harmony,  vrith  its  mosio  in  itself,' 
tiie  effort  ends  in  a  melancholy  doubt  The  precept  of  Seneca 
and  Plutarch,  that  you  should  live  under  the  tutelary  eye  of 
some  patoon  sage  of  the  past,  revealed  a  need  of  exteri(»-  he^ 
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for  the  virtaona  wilL  The  passion  for  contdnned  exiatence  was 
sobered  by  the  sense  of  continned  moral  responsibility  and  the 
shadow  of  a  jndgment  to  come.  Vistas  of  a  sapernatuial  world 
opened  above  tbe  struggling  boman  life  on  earth  and  in  fat 
mysterioas  distances  beyoud.  When  philosophy  had  done  its 
nbnoet  to  heal  the  diseases  of  humanity,  it  was  confiuated  with 
another  task,  to  giva  man  a  true  knowledge  of  Ood  and  assur- 
ance of  His  help  in  this  world  and  the  next  Philosophy  had 
for  ages  held  before  the  eyes  of  men  a  dim  vision  of  Him,  sublime, 
remote,  ine£Eabl&  But  it  was  a  vision  for  the  few,  not  for  the 
many.  It  was  rather  metaphysical  than  moral  and  apiritnal. 
It  paid  little  heed  to  the  myths  and  mysteries  by  which 
hojnanity  had  been  seeking  to  solve  its  spiiitnal  enigmas. 
This  long  travail  of  humanity  could  not  be  ^ored  by  a  true 
religious  philosophy.  Some  means  must  be  found  to  reconcile 
ancient  religious  imagination  with  the  best  conception  of  the 
Divine 

The  problem  indeed  was  not  a  new  one,  except  in  the  sense 
that  an  intense  revival  of  religious  &ith  or  superstition 
demanded  a  fresh  th6odic4a  As  early  as  the  sixth  centoiy 
fi.c.,  the  simple  faith  in  legend  had  been  shaken  among  the 
higher  minda  in  a  great  philosophic  movement  which  extended 
over  many  ages.  Some  had  rejected  the  myths  vrith  scorn. 
Others  had  proceeded  by  the  method  of  more  or  less  critical 
selection.  Others,  again,  strove  to  find  in  them  a  historical 
kernel,  or  an  esoteric  meaning  veiled  in  all^ory.  The  same 
methods  reappeared  in  the  age  of  Yarro  and  Scaevola,^  and, 
five  centories  later,  in  the  theology  of  Blacrobius.*  The  effort, 
however,  of  the  Flatonists  of  the  second  century  has  a  peculiar 
interest,  because  some  fresh  elements  have  been  added  to  the 
great  problem  since  the  days  of  Xenophanee  and  Euhemems 
and  Yarro. 

To  Flntarch,  theology  is  the  crown  of  all  philosophy.'  To 
fimn  true  and  worthy  conceptions  of  the  Divine  Being  is  not 
leas  important  than  to  pay  Him  pious  worship.  Plutarch's 
lofty  conception  of  the  Infinite  and  Supreme,  like  that  of 
Maximus  of  Tyre,  dominates  all  his  system.     In  a  curious 

1  S.  Ang.  D*  Oiv.  Dti,  vr.  V  %  -^       Soeittv  in  Oe  Lad  Cetitiirf  i^  Uu  W- 
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breatise  od  Isia  and  Osim,  he  leviews  manf  a  device  of  adiolastie 
subtlety,  many  a  erode  guees  of  embryonic  acience,  many  a  dresm 
of  Pythagorean  mysticism,  to  find  an  inner  meaning  in  tbe 
Egyptian  myth.  Yet  it  embalms,  in  all  this  iri^  schoIosticiBiii, 
the  higheet  and  purest  expression  of  Plutarch's  idea  of  the 
Saprema  In  the  end  he  breaks  away  from  all  lower  mundane 
conceptions  of  the  Divine,  and  lereala  a  glimpee  of  the  beatific 
vinon.  "  While  we  are  here  below,"  he  aays,  "  encnmbeied  by 
bodily  affections,  we  can  have  no  interoonise  with  God,  save  as 
in  philosophic  thought  we  may  fainUy  touch  Him,  as  in  a  drewn. 
But  when  our  souls  are  released,  end  have  pessed  into  the  T^fioo 
of  the  pure,  invisible,  and  changeless,  tMs  Qod  will  be  their 
guide  and  king  who  depend  on  Him  and  gaze  vritb  insatiahle 
longing  on  the  beauty  which  may  not  be  spoken  of  by  the  lips  <rf 
man,"  *  To  Plutarch  God  is  the  One,  Supreme,  Eternal  Being, 
removed  to  an  infinitedistance  from  themntable  and  mortal — the 
Being  of  whom  we  can  only  predicate  that  "  He  is,"  who  lives 
in  an  everlasting  "  now,"  of  whom  it  would  be  irrational  and 
impious  to  speak  in  the  terms  of  the  fUture  or  the  past*  He 
is  Uie  One,  the  Absolute  of  Eleatic  or  Pythagorean  philosophy, 
the  Deminrgus  of  Plato,  tbe  primal  motive  power  of  Aristotk, 
the  'Wco'Id-Soul  of  the  Stoics.  Yet  Plutardi  is  as  far  removed 
&om  tiie  Epicureanism  which  banishes  God  from  the  universe 
as  he  is  from  the  pantheism  of  east  or  west,  which  interfuses 
the  world  and  God'  Plutarch  never  abandons  the  Divine 
personality,  in  whatever  sense  he  may  hold  it  God  is  the 
highest  perfection  of  goodness  and  intelligence,  the  Creator,  the 
watchful  and  benevolent  Providence  of  the  world,  the  Author 
of  all  good  His  power,  indeed,  is  not  unlimited  There  la  a 
power  of  evil  in  the  world  which  must  be  recognised  And,. 
as  good  cannot  be  the  author  of  evil,  the  origin  of  evil  must 
be  sought  in  a  separate  and  original  principle,  distinct  &om, 
but  not  co-equal  with,  God :  a  principle  recc^(nised  in  many  a 
theolc^  and  philosophy  of  east  and  west,  and  called  by  many 

^  Dtlt.a  (Mr.  0.  Izxlz.  HM.  der  OrioA.  iii.  2,  p.  148  ;  J9«  A. 

■  Di  m  ap.Dt^K  0.  lii.  «»  oM'  i^;^:-  ^"'  ";  «l>np.  Suav.  a.  M, 

Jkcte  i<mM  oMh>  TOP  Sn-oi  >Jym  in  1t>  fi<»l^^ 'i-P''"',  *ntfw*"  W  ""l  ««- 

4,  !-_.  "^  roua  oi  wi^tr  :  De  Str.  Aum.  ViMd. 

^  0.  It.  r.  xrfiL  ;  Nitach,  Dt  Pint.  Tkm- 

*  D*Ik.et  Otir.  c.  64,  78  ;  iJ«  EI  <g».  logo,  p.  8  ;   Qr^ud,  Morata  de  FlmL  cl 

DeljA.  0.  SO  i  IMf.  Or.  c  S,  ad  ;In. ;  26S ;  of.  Bnrgmun,  &mm>  Uteota^ 

Oakcnnith.  Rd.  ^  Pint.  [i.  SB ;  ZeUw,  p.  14-20. 
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Dames — Ahriman  or  Hades,  the  "  dyad  "  of  Pythagoras,  the 
"  strife  "  of  Empedoclea,  the  "  other  "  of  Plata*  Its  seat  is  the 
World-Sool,  vMch  has  a  place  ah>DgBide  of  Qod  and  Matter, 
cansiiig  all  that  is  deadly  ia  nature,  all  moral  disorder  in  the 
soul  of  man.  Matter  is  the  seat  both  of  evil  and  good.'  In 
its  lower  regions  it  may  seem  to  he  wholly  mastered  by  the 
evil  principle ;  yet  in  ite  essence  it  is  really  stm^liog  towards 
the  good,  and,  as  a  female  principle,  susceptible  to  the  formative 
inflnence  of  the  Divine,  as  well  as  exposed  to  the  incateions  of 
evil  Plutarch's  theory  of  creation  is,  in  the  main,  that  of 
the  Timaens,  with  mingled  elements  of  Stoic  cosmc^ony. 
Throng  number  and  humony  the  Divine  Mind  introdaoes 
order  into  the  mass  of  lawless  chaos.  But  while  God  stands 
outside  the  ooemoe  as  its  creator.  He  is  not  merely  the  divine 
(»aftsman,  bat  a  penetrating  power.  For  from  Him  proceeds 
the  soul  which  is  interfused  with  the  world  and  which  sustains 
it  Throngh  the  World-Soul,  Qod  is  in  touch  with  all  powen 
and  provinces  of  the  universe.  Yet  throughout  the  universe, 
as  in  the  human  soul,  there  are  always  present  the  two  elements 
side  hy  side,  the  principles  of  reason  and  unreason,  of  evil  and 
of  good' 

The  vision  of  the  one  eternal,  passionless  Spirit,  fer  removed 
from  the  world  of  chance  and  change  and  earthly  soilore,  wae 
the  conquest  of  Greek  philoeophy,  travailing  for  800  yean. 
But  it  was  a  vision  far  withdrawn ;  it  was  separated  hy  an 
apparently  impassable  gulf  alike  from  the  dreams  of  Hellenic 
l^end  and  fr(mi  the  stripling  life  of  humanity.  The  poets, 
and  even  the  poet  of  divinest  inspiration,  had  bequeathed  a  masB 
of  legend,  often  shocking  to  the  later  moral  sense,  yet  always 
seductive  by  its  im^native  charm.  How  to  reconcile  the 
fictions  of  poetry,  which  had  so  loug  enthralled  all  imaginations, 
with  h^her  spiritual  intuitions,  that  was  the  problem.  It  was 
not  indeed  a  new  problem.  It  had  driven  Xenophanes  into  open 
revolt,  it  had  exercised  the  mind  of  the  reverent  Pindar  and 
the  sceptical  Euripides.  It  had  suggested  to  Plato  the  necessity 
of  recasting  myth  in  the  light  of  the  Divine  parity.*     But  the 

t  Zd)«r,iU.S;p.l5S;  ih/<i.o.4&^>;  *  Diog.  UerL  ii.  |  18,  Y^vpo^  St 

ih  SL  Sif.  «.  S3.  nl  [Zfrc^dr^]  U/i^sit  mf    H«Unr 

•  Pint  D*  An.  Freer,  c  6.  "i  ''^1'^"',  'THr«i»T«- <^  t4  «^ 

««dr   tl/ni/idrm  :    V.    eiCnioU  in    RittW 

*  ZatUr,   FkU.    der   Oriech.   iiL   2,       and  Pnller,  Sit.  Fkil.  p.  82 ;   PUt. 
f.  \66 :  Pkt.  nm.  2B,  SO.  JI^.  Ii  pp.  878-880. 
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new  Hellenism  of  tbe  second  centary  was  a  great  literaiy.eTen 
more  than  a  theological  oi  philosophic,  movement ;  and  the 
glory  of  Gieek  literature  was  inseparably  linked  wiUi  the  glwy 
and  the  shame  of  Qreek  mythology.  To  discard  and  repadiate 
the  myths  was  to  give  the  lie  to  the  divine  poets.  To  ex- 
plain them  away  by  physical  allegory,  in  the  &sfaion  of  the 
Stoic  theok^,  or  to  lower  the  "blessed  ones"  of  Olympus 
to  the  stature  of  earthly  kings  and  warriors,  after  the  manner 
of  EuhemeruB,  was  to  break  the  charm  of  poetic  legend,  and 
violate  the  instincts  of  ancestral  piety.*  And  there  were  many 
oi^et  claimants  for  devotion  beside  ttie  ancient  gods  of  Borne 
and  Greece.  Persia  and  Phrygia,  Commagene  and  Egypt,  every 
t^on  from  the  Sahara  to  Cumberland,  were  adding  to  tlie 
pantheon.  Soldiers  and  travellers  were  bringing  tbdi  tales  of 
genii  and  daemons  from  islands  in  tbe  British  seas  and  the 
shores  of  tJie  Indian  Ocean.*  How  could  a  man  trained  in  tbe 
mystic  monotheism  of  800  years  reconcile  >iiTnB«lF  to  this 
immense  accretion  of  alien  superstition  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  from  whatever  quarter,  a  new  spiritoal 
vision  had  opened,  strange  to  the  ancient  world.  It  is  not  merdy 
that  the  conception  of  God  has  become  more  pure  and  loflj ; 
the  whole  attitude  of  the  higher  minds  to  the  Eternal  had  altered. 
A  great  spiritual  revolution  had  concurred  with  a  great  political 
revolution.  The  vision  of  the  divine  world  which  satisfied  men 
in  the  age  of  Pericles  or  in  the  Panic  wars,  when  religioo, 
politics,  and  morality  were  linked  in  unbroken  harmony,  when, 
if  epiritnal  vision  wae  bounded,  spiritual  needs  were  lees 
clamorous,  and  the  moral  life  leas  troubled  and  self-conscioos, 
could  no  longer  appease  the  yearnings  of  the  higher  minds.  Both 
morality  and  religion  had  become  leae  formal  and  external,  more 
penetrating  and  exigeot.  Prayer  was  no  longer  a  formal  litany 
for  worldly  blessings  or  sinful  indulgence,  but  a  colloquy  with 
Qod,  in  a  moment  of  spiritual  exaltation.'  The  true  sacrifice 
was  no  longer  "  the  blood  of  bulls,"  but  a  quiet  spirit.  AIoi^ 
with  a  sense  of  fraU^  and  bewOderment,  men  felt  the  need  ti 

*  nut.  Dtb.li.  zxiiL  Si  (BAiifi^pot)  ina  tV  toD  ^Otari^v  tMp^  atrvav 
.  .  .  wiaar  iStinpxt  xaracKMrnm  rOr  od  wapirrar-  iyi)  it  iiiMar  md 
r^f  BlxMiiiinft.  ItdXccrw     wpit     roAi     Stait    w^    rSr 

*  Pint  De  D^.  Or.  a  IS,  21.  nptrrur,  rrX. :  Iluthk,  MoratuUtmu 
'  Sen.  ^.  10,  S  6  j  ^  41,  i  1 ;  Pm.       TSinp.  p.  103 ;  Denii,  Idle*  Morai^ 

U.  TS ;  Hu.  Tyi.  Dim.  zL  S  8>  ^^  f*''      U-  p-  S«e  iqq- 
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^nuificatiOB  and  ^iritoal  support  The  old  mysteries  and  the 
new  cnlts  from  the  East  had  fostered  a  longing  for  sacramental 
peace  and  assurance  of  another  life,  in  which  the  crooked  should 
be  made  straight  and  the  perverted  be  restored. 

In  Maximos  of  I^re,'  although  he  baa  no  claim  to  the  repnta> 
tioD  <^  a  strong  and  original  thinker,  we  see  Uiis  new  rd^oos 
spirit  of  the  second  centuiy  perhaps  in  its  purest  form.  Man 
is  an  enigma,  a  contradiction,  a  being  placed  on  the  confines  of 
two  worlds.  A  beast  in  his  fleshly  nature,  he  is  akin  to  God 
in  his  higher  part,  nay,  the  son  of  God.*  Even  the  noblest 
spirits  here  below  live  in  a  sort  of  twilight,  or  in  a  heady  excite- 
ment, an  intoxication  of  the  senses.  Yet,  cramped  as  it  is  in 
the  prison  of  the  flesh,  the  soul  may  raise  itself  above  the  misly 
r^on  of  perpetual  change  towards  the  light  of  the  EtemaL  For, 
in  the  slumber  of  this  mortal  life,  the  pure  spirit  is  sometimes 
visited  by  visions  coming  through  the  gate  of  horn,*  visions 
of  another  world  seen  in  some  former  tim&  And,  following 
them,  the  moral  hero,  like  Heracles,  the  model  of  strennons 
virtue^  through  toil  and  tribulation  may  gain  Uie  ciown. 
On  this  stormy  sea  <A  time,  philosophy  givee  us  the  veil  of 
Leucothea  to  charm  the  troubled  waters.  It  is  trae  that  only 
when  release  cornea  at  death,  does  the  soul  attain  to  the  full  vision 
of  God.  For  the  Highest  is  separated  from  us  by  a  great  gulf. 
Yet  the  analysis  of  the  soul  which  Maximus  partiy  borrows  &om 
Aristotle,  discovers  His  seat  in  us,  the  highest  reason,  that  power 
of  intuitive,  all-embraoing,  instantaneous  vision,  which  is  distinct 
from  the  slower  and  tentative  operations  of  the  understanding. 
It  is  by  this  higher  faculty  that  God  is  seen,  so  far  as  He  may 
be^  in  this  mixed  and  imperfect  state.*  For  the  vision  of  God 
can  only  in  any  degree  be  won  by  abstraction  &om  sense  and 
passion  and  everything  earUUy,  in  a  struggle  ever  upwards, 
beyond  the  paths  of  the  heavenly  orbs,  to  the  region  of  eternal 
calm  "  where  foils  not  rain  or  hail  or  any  snow,  but  a  white 
cloudless  radiance  spreads  over  alL" '  And  when  may  we  see 
Ood  ?     "  Thou  shalt  see  Him  fully,"  Maximus  says, "  only  when 

*  Of  thcUbofMuliniuarTyTelittla       obit  Ma.-   rt  N  tytiXiui  (Bor,  MSei  1^> 
i*  knowii.     Ha  b«gu  hU  orMr  u  ».      rtrpiyttnt.    Cf.  Z«Uer,  iii.  2,  ik  18S  n. 


tMcher  probably  ftbont  1G6  A.n.  Lika 
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He  calls  &ee,  in  ^e  or  death,  but  meantime  glimpses  of  the 
Beanty  vhich  eye  hath  not  seen  nor  can  tongue  8p«kk  of,  may 
be  von,  if  the  veils  and  wrappings  whidi  hide  His  splendonr 
be  torn  away/  But  do  not  Uiou  profane  Him  by  offering  vain 
prayeia  for  earthly  things  which  belong  to  the  world  of  chance 
or  whidi  may  be  obtained  by  homon  effort,  things  for  which  the 
worthy  need  not  pray,  and  which  the  unworthy  will  not  obtain. 
The  only  prayer  which  is  answered,  is  the  prayer  for  goodness; 
peace,  and  hope  in  death."  * 

How  could  a  Platonist  of  the  second  century,  we  may  ask, 
holding  such  a  spiritual  creed,  reconcile  himself  to  Qreek 
mythology,  nay,  to  all  the  mythologies,  with  all  the  selfish  gross- 
nesa  of  their  ritaal  7  Plutarch  and  Moximue  of  Tyre  aoawei 
the  qaestion  by  a  piously  ingenioos  interpretation  of  ancient 
l^;end,  and  partly  by  a  system  of  daemons,  of  mediating  and 
ministeiing  spirits,  who  fill  the  interval  between  the  changeless 
Infinite  and  the  region  of  sin  and  change. 

In  religion,  they  say,  in  effect,  we  must  take  human  nature 
as  we  find  it  We  are  not  legislating  tor  a  young  race,  just 
springing  from  the  earth,  bat  for  races  with  conoeptions  of 
the  Divine  which  run  back  thiongh  countless  ages.  There  may 
be,  here  and  there,  an  elect  few  who  can  raise  their  minds,  in 
rare  moments,  to  the  pure  vision  of  the  Eternal.  But  heaven  is  so 
for  from  aartb,  and  earth  is  ho  darkened  by  the  mists  of  sense, 
that  temple  and  image  and  sacied  litany,  and  the  myths  created 
by  the  genius  of  poets,  or  imposed  by  lawgivers,  are  needed  to 
sustain  and  give  expression  to  the  v(^e  impotent  yearnings  of 
the  mass  of  men.*  The  higher  intuitions  of  religion  must  be 
ta«nalated  into  material  symbolism ;  "  here  we  see,  as  through 
a  glass  darkly."  And  the  symbols  of  sacred  truth  ore  as  various 
as  the  many  tribes  of  men.  S<ane,  like  the  Egyptian  worship 
of  animals,  are  of  a  degraded  type.  The  Greek  anthropomor- 
phism, although  &lling  far  short  of  the  grandeur  and  puri^  of 
thelnfinite,yet  furnishes  its  noblest  image,  becanse  it  has  Verified 
by  artistic  genius  the  human  body,  which  has  been  chosen  as 
the  earthly  home  of  the  rational  soul.*  And  the  cause  of  myth 
and  plastic  art  are  really  one ;  nay,  there  is  no  opposition  or  con- 

■  Max.  IVt.  Dia,  zrii.  \  11.  ri  irtpKTt^  nl  luartt  raf  fcbv  fcv 

*  A.  >L  1 2,  i  7.  tApmiH  7^,  virfuia  nCrm  f^worVnn. 

*  A^  TiiL  I  2,  iXX'  iaiakt  fr  «>fufp         •  D.  Chryi.  Or.  xiL  |  B8  (404  R.) 
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tiaat,  in  &et,  between  poetio  m^hologjr  and  religions  pfailosopby. 
Tbey  are  different  methods  of  teaching  religious  truth,  adapted 
to  different  stages  of  intellectual  development.  Myth  is  the 
poetio  philosophy  of  a  simple  age,  for  whose  ears  the  mystic 
truth  must  he  sweetened  by  music,  an  age  whoee  eyes  cannot 
bear  to  gaze  on  the  Divine  splendour  unveiled.'  Philosophic 
theology  is  for  an  age  of  rationalism  and  inquiry ;  it  would  have 
been  unintelligible  to  the  simple  imaginative  childhood  of  the 
nee.  Mazimos  has  the  same  faith  aa  Plutarch  that  the 
mytbopoeio  age  possessed,  along  with  an  enthralling  artistic 
skill,  oU  tiie  speculative  depth  and  subtlety  of  later  ages.  It 
is  almost  a  profanity  to  imagine  that  Homer  or  Hesiod  or 
Pindar  were  less  of  philosophers  than  AnstoUe  or  Chrysippus.* 
It  was  assumed  that  the  early  myth-makera  and  lawgivers 
possessed  a  sacred  lore  of  immense  value  and  imdoubted  truth, 
which  tbey  dimly  shadowed  forth  in  symbolism  of  iandfiil 
tale  or  all^ory.*  The  myth  at  once  hides  and  reveals  the 
mysteiy  of  the  Divine.  If  a  man  comes  to  its  interpretation 
with  the  proper  discipline  and  acumen,  the  kernel  of  spiritual 
or  physical  meanii^  which  is  reverently  veiled  from  the  profane 
eye  will  disclose  itself.  And  thus  the  later  philosophic 
theologian  is  not  reading  hia  own  higher  thoughts  of  God  into 
tiie  grotesque  fancies  of  a  remote  antiquity ;  he  is  evolving 
and  interpreting  a  wisdom  more  original  than  his  own.  In 
this  process  of  rediscovering  a  lost  tradition,  he  pushes  aside 
the  mass  of  erroneous  intOTpretations  which  have  perverted 
the  original  doctrine,  by  literal  acceptance  of  what  is  really 
figurative,  by  abuse  of  names  and  neglect  of  realities,  by 
stopping  at  the  symbol  instead  of  rising  to  the  divine  fact* 

The  treatise  of  Plutarch  on  Isis  and  Osiris  is  the  best 
illustratiou  of  this  attitude  to  myth.  Plutarch's  theolc^, 
thou^  primarily  Hellenic,  does  not  confine  its  gaze  to  the 
Greek  Olympus ;  it  is  intended  to  be  the  science  of  human 
religion  in  generaL  It  gives  formal  expression  to  the  growing 
tendency  to  ^ncretism.  The  cental  truth  of  it  is,  that  as 
the  son  and  moon,  under  many  different  names,  shed  their 

1  U>z.Tyr.  2>ut.z.gS,  4  )lvx4  -  -  ■  '  Plat  A/*.  IxTiii.;zz.;  Hu.T]rr. 

U^n  ^OijMo^t  ^uHtftc^!  rirat  rrK.  Cf.  x.  |g  C-T ;  of.  Murob.  Swin.  rSeiEp.  L  2, 
I  6,  Tfirra  /imtA  ain-fitiina  taX  ropi       T-IB ;  ^toh,  SiHbtri  Ltc.  p.  S6  m^. 

>  A.  X.  g  S.  *  Plat  D»  I*.  IxTi  adjl*. 
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light  OD  all,  so  the  gods  are  vahouslf  invoked  and  honomed 
h;  TwiouB  tribes  of  men.^  But  there  is  one  supreme  Snier 
and  Providence  common  to  all.  And  the  lower  deities  tS 
different  countries  may  oftot  be  identified  by  the  theologian, 
nnder  all  varieties  of  tiUe  and  attribute.  So,  to  Plntarch  aa 
to  Herodotus,  the  immemorial  worships  of  Egypt  veie  the 
prototypes  or  the  coonterpartB  of  the  cults  of  Greece.'  l^iere 
was  a  temple  of  Osiris  at  Delphi,  and  Clea,  to  whom  Plutarch's 
treatise  is  addressed,  was  not  only  a  hereditary  priesteaa  of  the 
Egyptian  god,  but  held  a  leading  place  among  the  female 
ministers  of  Dionysus.*  It  was  fitting  that  a  person  so 
catholic  in  her  sympathies  should  have  dedicated  to  her  the 
treatise  in  which  Plntarch  expounds  his  all-embradi^  theology. 
In  this  treatise  we  see  the  new  theology  wrestling  in  a 
hopeless  struggle  to  unite  the  thought  of  Fyttu^ras  and 
Plato  wiUi  the  grossneas  of  Egyptian  myth.  It  is  a  striking 
but  not  a  solitary,  example  of  t^e  misapplication  of  dialectic 
skill  and  learning,  to  find  the  thoughts  of  the  present  in  the 
fancies  of  the  past,  and  from  a  mistaken  piety,  to  ignore  the 
onward  march  of  humanity.  Arbitrary  interpretations  of 
myth,  alike  unhistorical  and  unscientific,  make  us  wonder  how 
they  could  ever  have  occurred  to  men  of  intellect  and  ieaming. 
Yet  the  explanation  is  not  &r  to  seek.  More  elevated  oxsa- 
ceptions  of  Ood,  the  purged  and  clarified  religious  intuitaon, 
do  not  readily  find  a  substitute  for  the  old  symbolism  to 
express  their  visions.  Beligion,  beyond  any  other  institntifm, 
depends  for  ite  power  on  antiquity,  on  the  charm  of  ancestoal 
pieties.  A  religious  symbol  is  doubly  sacred  when  it  has  mini^ 
tered  to  the  devotion  of  many  generations. 

In  interpreting  the  powerful  cult  of  Isis,  whidi  was  spread- 
ing rapidly  over  the  western  wrarld,  Plutarch  had  two  objects 
in  view.  By  reverent  explanation  of  ita  legends  and  ritual,  he 
desired  to  counteract  ita  immoral  and  superstitious  tendencies;* 
be  also  wished,  in  discussing  a  worship  so  multiform  as  titat 
of  Isis,  to  develop  his  attitude  to  myth  in  generaL      We 

>  PlnL  Del*,  e.  IxrU,  Bvrtp  fXwt  nX  iiirnt,  frtpn  rmp'  Mpia  kotI  pi/ima 

nXVil  ml  eipa*^  ml  74  "Mfi  van*,  yfyitan  n/tei  koI  rponiyopiat,  ktX. 

iva^fimu  f  dXXtn  br'  dXXodr,  ot^mf  *Ib.o.  IzL  ;  zitt.  ;  of.  HsradoL  tL 

Mt   Uyov   Tofi   ToCra    toritDSrrat    nl  o.  60. 

fujf      T/mmfoi       iriTportiioCeTitr,      bU  *  Pint.  Dt  It.  C.  SZZT. 
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cannot  follow  him  minutely  in  bis  sorvey  of  the  TariooB 
attempta  of  philosophy  to  find  the  haais  of  tenth  in  Egyptian 
legend.  Some  of  these  explanations,  each  as  the  Enhemerist, 
he  would  dismiss  at  once  as  atheistic.'  On  others,  wfaioh 
fonnded  themselves  on  physical  allegory,  he  would  not  be 
BO  dermatic,  although  he  might  reject  as  impious  any  tendency 
to  identify  the  gods  with  natural  poweis  and  products.'  As 
a  poeitive  coDtributlon  to  religious  philosophy,  the  treatise  is 
chieSy  valuable  for  its  theory  of  Evil  and  of  daemonic  powers, 
and  above  all  for  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  God,  the  central 
truth  of  all  religions. 

The  daemonology  of  the  Flatoniats  of  the  second  century 
had  its  roots  deep  in  the  Hellenic  past,  as  it  was  destined  to 
have  a  long  fature.  But  it  waa  specially  evoked  by  die  needs 
of  the  pagan  revival  of  the  Antonine  age.  The  doctrine  had 
assumed  many  forms  in  previous  Greek  thought  from  the  days 
of  Hesiod,  and  it  has  various  aspects,  and  serves  variona 
purposes,  in  the  hands  of  Plutarch,  Apuleius,  and  Maximus  of 
Tyre.  It  was  in  the  first  place  an  apolc^tic  for  heathenism 
in  an  age  distracted  between  a  lofty  conception  of  one  infinite 
Father  and  legends  of  many  lands  and  many  ages,  vrhidi  were 
oonaecrsted  by  long  tradition,  yet  often  shocking  to  the  spiritual 
sense.  Aa  the  conceptaon  of  God  became  purer  and  seemed  to 
withdraw  into  remoter  distances,  souls  like  Apuleius,  wedded 
to  the  ancient  rites,  found  in  the  daemons,  ranging  between 
earth  and  ether,  the  means  of  conveying  answers  to  prayer,  of 
inspiring  dreams  and  prophecy,  of  ordering  all  the  machinery 
of  divination.*  To  othen,  such  as  Maximus  of  Tyre,  the 
doctrine  seemed  to  discover  a  spiritual  support  fbi  human 
&8ilty,  gnardiana  in  temptation  and  the  crises  of  life,  mediators 
between  the  human  spirit,  immured  for  a  time  in  the  prison 
of  the  flesh,  and  the  remote  purity  of  the  Supreme.*  To  odier 
minds  the  daemon  is  no  external  power,  but  dwelling  within 
each  soul,  as  its  divine  part,  a  kind  of  ideal  personality,^  in 
following  whose  ghostly  promptings  lies  the  secret  of  happiness. 

■  mat.  D*  It.  a.  Xl^  rS^ar  ittinm       AnTsL  T.   10,  37,  Sn  ^t<rrl  /tot  mMv 
HTtta-ccUmvi  rftt  nl'cviUnp.  wpArtta   ro^  tir  t/iir   8iit  nl    Sal- 

^  lb.  e.  IxvL  /wra :  riL  17  ;   Bpint.  L  14,  |  12,  ad 

■  Apnl.  Dt  Dto  Seer.  e.  fl  (IM).  (4  ftit)  trtrpownr  iximf  xap/irrtn, 
<  Uax.  Tyr.  ZK«.  xiv.  M  ?.  8.  rir  iKimu  Sai,um,  ml  r<vAt«« 
>  Ct  R«hde,  Ptgd^  U-  8S1,  1.     M.  ^(Aiwtu>  mMf  «^,  kt\. 
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FinaUjr,  the  doctrine  created  an  eechRtologj'  b^  which  vistu 
of  moral  perfection  were  opened  before  porer  Bpirlts  in  worlds 
to  oome,  and  the  infinite  responsibilitiea  of  this  life  were 
terribly  enforced  by  threats  of  endless  d^radation.^ 

The  daemons  who  came  to  the  aid  of  mythology 
in  the  Antonine  age,  weie  composite  b^ga,  with  a  doaUe 
nature  corresponding  to  the  two  worlds  of  the  Divine  and 
hnmon  which  tbe^  linked  together.  They  are  at  once  divine 
in  power  and  knowledge,  and  akin  to  hnmanity  in  feeling  and 
passion.'  They  are  even  liable  to  mortality,  as  was  proved  by 
the  famous  tale  of  the  voice  which  floated  to  the  Egyptian 
pilot  from  the  Echinad  isles,  announcing  that  the  great  Fan 
was  dead.'  Their  sphere  is  the  middle  space  between  the  loftiy 
ether  and  the  mists  of  earth.  This  spiritual  mediatdon,  as 
Mazimus  points  out,  is  not  an  exceptional  principle.  There  is  a 
chain  of  being  in  the  universe,  as  it  had  been  developed  in  the 
ooemic  theory  of  Aristotle,  by  which  the  remote  extremes  are 
linked  in  successive  stages,  and  may  be  blended  or  reconciled, 
in  a  mean  or  compound,  as  in  a  musical  harmony.  The 
principle  is  seen  operating  in  the  relation  of  the  great  physical 
elements.  Thus,  for  example,  fire  and  water  are  at  opposite 
poles :  they  cannot  pass  immediately  into  one  another,  but  air 
furnishes  a  medium  between  the  two,  and  reconciles  thaii 
opposition  by  participating  in  the  warmth  of  the  one  element 
taiA.  in  the  moisture  of  the  other.*  The  suggestions  of  coemie 
theory  seemed  to  receive  support  from  many  tales  which,  in 
that  age  of  luxuriant  superstition,  were  accepted  even  in 
educated  circlea  Travellers,  returning  &om  Britain,  told 
weird  stories  of  desolate  islands  in  the  northern  seas  which 
were  the  haunts  of  genii."  A  Spartoa  visitor  to  Delphi  related 
how,  on  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  he  had  met  with  a 
hermit  of  a  beautiful  countenance  and  proof  against  all  disean, 
who  spoke  with  many  tongues,  and  derived  his  mystdc  powoa 
from  intereouTse  with  the  spirits  which  haunted  those  distant 
solitudes.* 

Plutarch  also  justifies  his  theory  of  daemons  by  an  appeal 
to  the  authority  of  Hesiod,  of  Pythf^^ras  and  Plato,  Xenocrates 

'  Plut   Dt  Stn  Jfim.    Vittd.   e.         »  Plot  Zb  Z^-  ft",  c  «riL 
3odi.  *  Mn.  Tyr.  xt,  |  t. 

•■•"""  •  Plut  DtD^.  Or.  &  xrilL 
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Mid  Ghrysippas.'  He  might  have  added  othflrs  to  the  liat. 
For,  indeed,  the  oonception  of  these  mediators  between  the 
ethereal  vorld  and  the  worid  of  seme  hag  a  long  hiatory — too 
long  to  be  developed  within  our  present  Umita.  Its  earliest 
appearance  in  Greece  was  in  the  Warki  and  Days  of  Hesiod,  who 
first  definitely  sketched  a  great  scale  of  being — gods,  heroes, 
daemons,  and  mortal  men.  Hesiod's  daemons  are  the  men  of 
the  golden  age,  translated  to  a  blissful  and  immortal  life,  yet 
linked  in  sympathy  with  those  still  on  earth — "  MinisteiB  of 
good  and  guardians  of  men."  *  The  conception  was  introduced 
at  a  time  when  new  moral  and  spiritual  forces  were  at  work, 
which  were  destined  to  bare  a  profound  and  lasting  influence 
on  paganism  for  a  tihoasand  years.  The  glamour  of  the  radiant 
Olympus  and  the  glory  of  heroic  battle  were  &ding.  Men  wei« 
settling  down  to  humdrum  toil,  and  becoming  acutely  conadoua 
of  the  troubles  and  sadness  of  lifa  With  a  craving  for 
support  and  comfort  which  the  religion  of  Homer  could  not 
give,  die  pessimiBt  view  of  life,  whidi  colours  Hesiod's  poetry, 
sought  consolation  in  a  mysticism  altogether  strange  to  Homer, 
and  even  to  Hedod.  The  feeling  that  hamanity  had  declined 
from  a  glorious  prime  and,  in  its  weakness  and  terror  at  death, 
needed  some  new  consolations,  was  met  by  a  system  which, 
although  Orpheus  may  never  have  existed,  will  always  be 
called  by  his  name.*  The  Chthonian  deities,  Dionysus  and 
Demeter,  sprang  into  a  prominenoe  which  they  had  not  in 
Homer.  The  immortal  life  began  to  overshadow  the  present, 
and  in  Qua  mysteries  men  found  some  assuianoe  of  immortality, 
and  preparation  for  it  by  cleansing  from  the  stains  of  time. 
That  idea,  which  was  to  have  such  profound  influence  upon 
later  thought^  that  there  is  a  divine  element  in  man,  which  is 
emandpated  from  the  prison  of  the  flesh  at  death,  became  an 
accepted  doctrine;  At  the  same  tame,  the  futh  in  helpers  and 
mediators,  half  human,  half  divine,  lent  itself  to  the  support 
of  human  weakness.  The  heroic  soul  who  passed  victoriously 
through  the  ordeal  of  this  life,  might  in  another  world  become 
the  guardian  and  exemplar  of  those  who  were  still  on  earth. 
In  the  Ionian  and  Eleatic  schools  the  doctrine  was  held 

>  Flat  i>>  A.  e.  sir. ;  Dt  D^.  Or,         ■  For    tli»  ■pritwl  inflnMioai  at 
e.  z._  _  _  woik   V.   Labnik^  Agltmh.    p.    S12 ; 
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in  some  sense  by  all  Uie  great  UuDkers,  by  Tbales,  Anaxi- 
mander,  Heiaditns,  Xenopbanes.  To  ^Dialefl  the  world  was 
ftill  of  daemons.'  In  the  mystio  teaching  of  Hetaclittis  the 
nniveise  teems  with  soch  spirits,  for  in  the  perpetoal  flax  and 
change,  the  divine  is  constantly  pasaing  into  the  death  of 
mortal  life  and  the  mortal  into  Uie  divin&*  Empedoolei,  in 
conformity  with  his  cosmic  dualism,  first  made  the  distinction 
between  good  and  bad  daemons,  and  followed  Pyth^oias  in 
connecting  daemonic  theory  with  the  doctrine  of  a  foil  from 
divine  estate,  and  long  exile  and  incarnation  in  animal  forms.* 
It  was  in  the  dim  system  of  Pytbagoras  that  the  docbrine 
became  a  really  religions  tenet,  as  it  was  to  the  Platonists  of 
the  Antonine  age.  Pytht^ias  was  more  priest  and  mystic 
than  philosopher.  He  had  far  more  in  common  with  the 
Orphici,  with  Abaris  and  Epimenides,  than  with  Thalee  or 
Anaximander.  His  school,  for  we  can  hardly  speak  of  himself, 
connected  die  doctrine  of  daemons  widi  the  doctrines  of  me- 
tempsychoeis  and  purification  and  atonement  in  another  world. 
Soo^  released  from  the  prison-house  of  the  flesh  are  sulnnitted 
to  a  pnigatorial  cleansing  of  a  thousand  years.  Some  pass  the 
ordeal  yictoriously,  and  ascend  to  higher  spheres.  Oiheia  an 
kept  in  chains  by  the  Erinnyes.  The  beatified  souls  bectsne 
daemons  or  good  spirits,  raiding  over  Uie  universe,  and 
manifesting  themselves  in  dreams  and  omens  and  g^ioatly 
monitions,  sometimes  becoming  even  visible  to  the  eye.*  Bat 
their  highest  function  is  to  guide  men  in  the  path  of  viitae 
during  life,  and  after  deaUi  to  purify  the  disembodied  sprit, 
which  may  become  a  daemon  in  its  tarn.  This  is  the  theory, 
which,  with  some  modifications,  was  adopted  by  the  later 
Platonists.  It  was  popularised  by  Pindar,  "  the  Homer  of  the 
Pythagoiean  school"  He  was  captivated  by  its  doctrine  ti 
the  migrations  of  the  soul,  of  its  ordeal  in  a  fature  life,  and 
its  chastisement  or  elevation  to  lofty  spiritual  rank  as  daemon 
or  bera     In  the  second  Olympian  ode,  the  punishment  of  the 

I  DIog.  Lurt.  L  21,  inctf  ti  rik  CI.  Mip  nHru»  «tawri  Tpit  SalfWM 
T<bTur  Uvfi  irwtffriifaTa,  tal  rir  Kic/iar  twiaartf  rou  rp^  d*4|)6t.  Bittra  taA 
tufuxor  jcol  Saifiirar  rX1}p1^  PreU«r,    ffitt.    PhiL     p.     31 ;     Dio^ 

■  S*ma.    Seliq.    p.    28    Bymter,      Lurt  Ix.  1,  |  7. 

T*jfa.6™.  '^r-^i'.^ i"i"  ^      138,  7  ;  Had,  &ud4  «r  Um  IMmU 
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wicked  and  the  beatitade  of  noble  spirits,  in  ^aa  companj 
of  PeleoB  and  Achilles  in  the  happy  isles,  are  painted  in  all 
the  glowing  imagery  of  the  ApocalTpse.' 

The  daemonology  of  Fyth^oras,  along  with  the  doctrine 
of  uetempsycliosiB  in  its  moral  aspect,  was  adopted  \sj  Plato, 
whether  as  a  aerions  theory  or  as  a  philosophic  myth.  The 
chief  passages  in  Plato  where  the  daemons  are  mentioned  are 
sothsed  with  such  mythic  ctdoor  that  it  would  perhaps  be  rash 
to  extract  from  them  any  sharp  dogmatic  theory.*  But  Plato, 
holding  firmly  the  remote  purity  of  God,  skove  to  fill  the 
interval  between  the  mortal  and  the  Infinite  ty  a  graded  scheme 
of  snperhoman  beings.  The  daemon  ia  a  compound  of  the 
mortal  and  the  divine,  spanning  the  chaon  between  them.  This 
ia  the  power  which  conveys  to  Gkid  the  prayers  and  sacrifices  of 
men,  snd  brings  to  men  the  commands  and  rewards  of  the  goda, 
whidi  operatea  in  prophecy,  sacrifice  and  mystery.  And  i^ain 
the  daemon  is  a  power  which  is  assigned  to  each  soul  at  birth, 
and  which  at  death  conducts  it  to  the  eternal  world,  to  leceive 
judgment  ibr  its  deeds,  and  perhaps  to  be  condemned  to  return 
once  more  to  earth.  The  reason  in  man,  his  tmly  divine  part, 
ia  also  called  his  daemon,  hia  good  genius.  It  is  the  power 
whose  kindred  is  with  the  world  of  the  anseen,  which  is  immortal, 
and  capable  of  a  lofty  destiny. 

like  his  master  Plato,  Maximus  of  Tyre  seems  to  know 
nothing  of  the  evil  daemons,  who,  as  we  shall  presently  see, 
were  osed  by  Plntatch  to  acconnt  for  the  inunoiality  of  myth. 
To  Maximus  the  daemons  are  rather  angelic  JsiniaterB,  sent 
forth  to  advise  and  succour  weak  mortal  men.*  They  aie 
the  necessary  mediators  between  the  one  Supreme  and  oar 
bail  mortal  lif&  Dwelling  in  a  region  between  earth  and  ether, 
they  are  of  milled  mortal  and  divine  nature,  weaker  t^ian  the 
gods,  stronger  than  men,  servants  of  God  and  overseers  of  men, 
\s^  kinship  with  either  linking  the  weakness  of  the  mortal  with 
the  Divina  Great  is  the  multitade  of  this  heavenly  hoet, 
interpreters  between  God  and  man :  "  thrice  ten  thousand  are 
they  upon  the  fruitful  earth,  immortal,  ministers  of  Zens," 
healers  of  the   sick,  revealera  of  what  is  dark,    aiding    the 

>  Hud.  01.  IL  106  iqq.  frAi  fiud-  ■  am^at,   202  x  ;    TiAiL    271  D  ; 

fim  tiaai  liHorlSif  aipti  npiwriauai-  Phatd.  107  »,  108  B ;  Tim.  BO  a. 
bttiia  Si  TtfittB  f W7C1  rk  fiir  xtf^^" 
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ctaflsman,  companions  of  the  vayfaTer.  On  land  and  sea,  in 
Uie  cit7  and  the  field,  the;  are  ever  with  us.  The;  inspired  a 
Socrates,  a  Pythagoras,  a  Diogenes,  or  a  Zeno ;  the;  are  piesont 
in  all  human  spirits.  Only  the  lost  and  hopeless  sool  is 
without  the  gnardianship  of  such  an  onearthly  biend. 

The  earlier  Platonist  or  Pythagorean  daemonology  was  not 
employed  to  explain  or  rehabilitate  polytheism.  Altboi^h 
Plato  would  not  banish  myth  from  his  Utopia,  he  placed  hia 
ban  on  the  mythopoeic  poets  who  had  lent  their  authority  to 
tales  and  crimes  and  passions  of  the  gods.  Myth  could  only 
he  tolerated  in  the  education  of  the  young  if  it  conformed 
to  the  standard  of  Divine  perfection.^  Ood  cannot  be  the 
author  of  evil,  evil  is  the  off- spring  of  matter;  it  is  a 
limitation  or  an  incident  of  the  fleeting  world  of  sense.  It  is 
<mly  relative  and  transitory,  and  can  never  penetrate  the  realm 
of  the  ideal  But  to  Plutarch  evil  was  an  ultimate  principle 
in  the  universe,  ever  present  along  with  the  good,  althongb 
not  perhaps  of  equal  range  and  power.*  And  Plutarch  would 
not  banish  and  disown  the  poets  for  attributing  to  the  gods 
passions  and  orimes  which  would  have  been  dishonouring  to 
hnmaoity.  He  would  not  abandon  the  ancient  ritual  becaose 
it  contained  elements  of  gloom  and  impurity  which  shocked 
a  refined  moral  sense.  Mythology  and  ritual,  as  they  had  been 
moulded  by  poets  or  imposed  1^  lawgivers,  were  intertwined 
with  the  whole  life  of  the  people  and  formed  an  essential 
element  in  the  glory  of  Hellenic  genius.  The  piety  and 
aesthetic  feeling  of  t^e  priest  of  Delphi  still  clui^  to  ancient 
ritual  and  l^eud,  even  wben  the  lofty  morality  of  ^e  Platooist 
was  offended  by  the  grossnees  which  mingled  with  their  artistic 
charm.  Might  it  not  be  possible  to  moralise  the  pagan  system 
without  discreditii^;  its  authors,  to  reconcile  the  claims  of 
reason  and  conservative  religious  feeling?  Might  it  not  be 
possible  to  save  at  once  the  purity  and  majesty  c^  God  and  the 
inspiration  of  the  poets  ? 

To  Plutarch  the  doctrine  of  daemons  seemed  to  furnish  an 
answer  to  this  question ;  it  also  satisfied  other  spiritual  cravings 
which  wwe  equally  urgent     The  need  of  some  mixed  nature 

>  put  Jb9>.iL  arr-SM.  Ularal6i,x¥,&irrtf6.jaBaamla,n6, 
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to  mediate  between  the  ethereal  world  and  tlie  regum  <A 
sense  became  all  the  more  imperioua  as  the  philosophic  con- 
ception of  God  receded  into  a  more  remote  and  mfgeetic  pari^. 
The  gradation  oC  spiritaal  powers,  which  had  been  accepted  by 
so  many  great  minds  from  the  time  of  Hesiod,  at  once  guarded 
the  aloofnees  of  the  Supreme  and  satisfied  the  craving  of  the 
religions  instinct  for  some  meam  of  contact  with  it,  for  divine 
help  in  the  triali  of  time.  These  mediating  spirits  were  also 
made  in  Flntansb's  theology  to  furnish  an  explanatioD  of 
oracleB  and  all  forms  of  prophecy,  of  the  inspired  enthnsiasm 
of  artist,  sage,  and  poet  Finally,  the  theory,  with  the  aid  of 
mytiiic  fancy,  cast  a  light  on  the  fate  of  Bonis  beyond  the 
grave,  and  vindicated  the  Divine  justice  by  a  vision  of  a  ja(%- 
ment  to  come. 

Plutarch's  daemonology.as  he  admits  himself.is  an  inheritance 
&om  the  past  The  daemons  are  beings  half  divine,  half 
human;  they  are  godlike  in  power  and  intelligence,  they 
are  human  in  liability  to  tiie  paseitma  engendered  by  the  flesh. 
This  host  of  sptrite  dwell  in  tiie  borderland  bdow  the  moon, 
between  the  pure  changeless  r^on  of  the  celestial  powers  and 
the  tefpim  of  the  mutable  and  the  mortal  T.itiTring  the  two 
worlds  bother  by  their  composite  nature,  the  daemons  differ  in 
d^rees  of  virtue ;  some  are  more  akin  to  the  Divine  perfection, 
others  more  tainted  by  the  evil  of  the  lower  world.'  The  good 
spirits,  as  th^  are  described  by  Maximos  of  T^,  are  true 
servants  of  Qod  and  faithful  guardians  of  human  virtue.  But 
the  bad  daemons  assume  a  spedal  prominence  in  the  theolc^ 
of  Plutarch.  Nor  was  the  development  unnatural  His 
conc^tion  of  immortality,  and  the  necessity  of  purification  in 
another  world,  raised  the  question  as  to  the  destiny  of  souls 
whose  stains  were  indelible.  If  purified  souls  are  charged  as 
daemons  with  offices  of  mercy,  may  not  the  impure  prolong  their 
guilt  in  plagoing  and  corrupting  mankind  ?  May  not  the  exist- 
ence of  such  sombre  spirits  account  for  the  evil  in  the  world,  the 
existence  of  which  cannot  be  blinked?  Although  there  are  traces 
of  this  moral  dualism  long  before  Plutarch's  time,  both  in  Qreek 
poetry  and  speculation,  it  was  Xenocrates  who  first  formulated 
the  doctrine  of  evil  daemons  in  relation  to  mythology.^     "  It  can- 
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not  be,"  lie  tought,  "  that  onlacky  days  and  festivalB,  oondaoted 
vith  scoui]ging8  and  Costs,  lamentatiotu  and  laceratioDS  and 
impure  words  and  deeds,  are  celebntad  in  honooi  of  the  blessed 
gods  or  good  daemons.  They  aie  tatber  ofiered  to  thoee 
powerful  and  terrible  spirits  of  evil  in  the  air  whose  sombre 
character  is  propitiated  \sy  such  gloomy  rites."  These 
sinister  spirits  assert  their  vast  power,  and  display  Uieir 
malevolence,  not  only  in  plague,  pestilence,  and  dearth,  and  all 
the  desolating  convulsions  of  the  physical  world,  bat  in  the 
moral  perversion  and  deception  of  the  human  race.  They  are 
accountable  for  all  that  shocks  the  moral  sense  in  the  impure 
or  ghasUy  tales  which  the  poets  have  told  of  the  gods, 
and  in  the  gloomy  or  obscene  rites  which  are  celebrated 
in  tJieir  honour.  The  poets  and  early  myth-makers  have  not 
invented  the  evil  in  myth  and  rite ;  they  have  been  deceived 
as  to  the  authors  of  the  evil  Each  of  the  blessed  gods  has 
attached  to  him  a  daemon  who  is  in  some  respects  his  counter- 
part, wielding  his  power,  but  who  may  perpetrate  every  kind  of 
moral  enormity  in  his  name,  and  who  demands  to  be  hononred 
and  propitiated  after  his  own  evil  nature.  The  bad  daemons, 
in  fact,  masquerade  as  gods  and  bring  di^race  upon  them.  It 
was  not  the  Blessed  Ones  who  mutilated  a  father,  who  raised 
rebellion  in  Olympus  and  were  driven  into  exile,  who  stooped  to 
be  the  lovers  of  mortal  women.  These  are  the  works  of  spirits 
of  evil,  using  their  fiendish  cunning  to  deceive  a  simple 
age.  Its  poetay  was  seduced  to  cast  a  magical  charm  over 
their  lusta  and  crimes;  its  superstition  was  terrified  into 
appeasii^  the  fiends  by  shameful  orgies  or  dark  bloody  rites. 
Poets  and  founders  of  ritual  have  been  faithAil  to  supernatural 
&ct,  but  they  did  not  see  that  in  the  supernatural  order  there  are 
evil  poweis  as  well  as  good.  They  are  sound  in  their  record 
but  wrong  in  their  interpretation.  In  this  &ahion  Platarch 
and  his  school  strove  to  reconcile  a  rational  Cuitb  with  the 
grossness  of  superstition,  to  save  the  holiness  of  Ood  and  tJie 
glory  of  Homer, 

But  the  bad  daemons  who  were  called  in  to  save  the 
ancient  cults  proved  dangerous  allies  in  the  end.  Few  who 
really  know  him  will  be  inclined  to  question  the  sincere  mono- 
theistic piety  of  Plutarch.  And  a  sympathetic  critic  will  even 
not  withhold   &om   him   a   certain  respect  for  his  old-worid 
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attachment  to  the  forma  of  his  ancestral  woiship.  He  knew 
no  other  avenne  of  approaching  the  Divine.  Yet  00)7  tiie 
imperioua  Teligiona  cravings  and  the  spiritual  contiadictioas  of 
that  age  could  excnse  or  accoont  for  a  ^stem  which  vas 
disastrous  both  to  paganism  and  philosophy.  The  oaioa  of 
gross  superstition  with  ingenious  theology,  the  licence  of 
sabtlety  applied  to  the  ancient  legends,  demanded  too  much 
credulity  from  the  cultivated  and  too  much  subtJety  from 
the  vu^ar.  It  undermined  the  already  crumbling  polytheism ; 
it  made  philosophy  the  apostle  of  a  belief  in  a  baleful 
daemonic  agent^.  If  a  mal^  genius  was  seated  beside  every 
god  to  account  for  the  evil  in  nature  or  myth,  might  not  a  day 
come  when  both  friends  and  enemies  would  confound  Uie 
daemon  and  the  god  7  ^  Might  not  philosophy  be  led  on  in  a 
disastrous  decline  to  the  justification  of  magic,  incantations, 
and  all  theurgic  extravaganoe  ?  That  day  did  come  in  the 
fourtb  century  when  Platonism  and  polytheism  in  dose  loagae 
were  mwTring  a  last  stand  i^;ainat  the  victorious  Church.  Even 
then  indeed  a  purer  Platonism  still  survived,  as  well  as  a  purer 
paganism  sustained  by  the  mysteries  of  Mithra  or  Demeter. 
But  the  paganism  whkh  the  Christian  empire  found  it  hardest 
to  conquer,  and  which  prop^ated  itself  far  into  the  Christian 
ages,  was  the  belief  in  magic  aud  occult  powers  founded  ou 
the  doctrine  of  daemons.  And  the  Christian  controversialist, 
with  as  firm  a  faith  in  daemons  as  the  pagan,  turned  that 
doctrine  against  the  faith  which  it  was  invented  to  support 
The  distinction  of  good  and  bad  daemons,  first  drawn  by 
Xeuocrates  and  Chrysippus,  and  developed  t^  Plutarch,  was 
eagerly  seized  upon  by  Tatian  and  S.  Clement  (Mf  Alexandria,  by 
Minucius  Felix  and  S.  Cyprian.^  But  the  good  became  the 
heavenly  host  of  Christ  and  His  angels ;  the  bad  were  identified 
with  the  pagan  gods.  What  would  have  been  the  ai^:uish  of 
Plutarch  could  he  have  foreseen  that  his  theology,  elaborated 

*  Mr.  Oakeamitb  thinks  thftt  Platarch  Qonseqanntur,  dam  inepiraut  mtarim 
tended  to  identify  them,  BeL  of  Fhil.  vatei,  dum  faiiia  immorantur  .  .  , 
p.  127.  totte*  regnnt,  orxmla  efflciuDt,  Eklaia 

*  TktiKii.  Adv.  Or.  20;  Clem.  Alsz.  plnriboa  involntk,  eto.  Cf.  TertnlL 
Ad  Otnt.  28  ;  Cypr.  Ep.  7S,  10  \  Min.  Apol.  0.  iiii.  operatio  eoram  ett 
Felix,  c.  Sfl,  27,  iiti  igitar  impori  bouinii  tTenJo .  .  .  lUqo*  coiponbiu 
spjritas  daomonca,  .  .  .  aab  Bt&tuii  et  quidsm  et  TilitudiDsa  infligaut  et  eli- 
ImagJTiihnu  delitescnnt,  at  adflatn  boo  quos  caans  aoerboi,  Btc.  Cf.  Da  Idol. 
aactoritatem  quad  prmeaontiB  numioia  c  ix  ;  Manrj,  L»  Magit,  p.  Bfi  tqq. 
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with  soch  pious  subtlety  and  care,  would  one  day  be  used 
againat  the  gracious  powers  of  Olympus,  aod  that  the  spiiitB 
he  had  conjuied  up  to  defend  them  would  be  exorcised 
as  maleficeot  fiends  by  the  triumphant  dialectic  of  S. 
Augnstine.' 

The  daemonology  of  Plutarch  also  furnished  a  theoiy  of 
prophetic  powers,  and  especially  of  the  inspiration  of  BelphL 
It  was  in  the  porticoes  of  the  shrine  of  Apollo,  or  among  die 
monuments  of  ancient  glory  and  devotion,  that  the  most  inter- 
esting of  Plutarch's  religious  essays  were  inspired.  He  [ovbably 
bore  the  honours  of  the  Delphic  priesthood  down  to  the  last  days 
of  his  long  life.  But  in  the  years  when  Plutarch  was  ordering 
a  sacrifice  or  a  procession,  or  discussing  antiquarian  and  philo- 
sophic qnestiona  with  travellers  from  Britain  or  the  eastern 
seas,  Delphi  had  lost  much  of  its  ancient  power  and  renown. 
Great  poUtic&l  and  great  economic  changes  had  reduced  the 
functiona  of  the  orsde  to  a  comparatively  humlile  sphere.  It 
was  DO  longer  consulted  on  affairs  of  state  by  great  p(^ntates 
of  Uie  East  and  West  The  &rmera  of  Boeotia  or  the  Arcadian 
shepherds  now  came  to  seek  the  causes  of  foilure  in  their 
<»i>pe  or  of  a  murrain  among  their  herds,  to  ask  advice  abont 
the  purchase  of  a  piece  of  land  or  the  marriage  of  a  child.  So 
for  back  as  the  days  of  Cicero  the  faith  in  oracles  had  bees 
greatly  shaken,*  and  even  the  most  venerable  shrinee  were  no 
longer  resorted  to  as  of  old.  Powerful  philosophic  schools, 
the  Cyuio  and  the  Epicurean,  poured  contempt  on  all  the  aita 
of  divination.  Many  of  the  ancient  oracles  had  long  been 
silent  In  Boeotia,  where,  in  the  days  of  Herodotus,  the  air 
was  full  of  inspiration,*  the  ancient  magio  only  lingered  around 
Lebadea.  Sheep  grazed  around  the  fanes  of  Tegyra  and  the 
Ptoan  Apollo.  While  in  old  days  at  Delphi,  the  services  of 
two,  and  even  three,  Pythian  priestesses  were  demanded  by  the 
concourse  of  votaries,  in  Plutarch's  time  one  priestess  sufficed.* 
But  the  seoond  century  brought,  along  with  a  general  religiou 
revival,  a  restoration  of  the  ancient  faith  in  oracles.  The 
voice  of  Delphi  had  been  silenced  for  a  time  by  Nero,  and 
the  sacred  chasm  had  been  choked  with  corpses  because  the 

>  log.  A>  CV«  iM,  TilL  14-22.  Stnb.TiL  7,  0,  ^xXAotnM  ntiinii* 

■  Cic  D>  Diio.  ii  07,  117,  onr  Irto  ^arriim  ri  fr  Au&irv  laHr^  HUJM. 

■nodo  jua  oracnk  D«lphiB  Don  cduntnr  *  Hsnulat.  vili.  IM. 

...  at  nlliil  pomt  um  conMinptiut  1  *  PluL  Dt  D^.  Or.  o.  r.  nIL 
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prieateas  had  branded  the  emperor  as  aDother  Orestes.*  But  the 
oracle,  altfaoogh  Bhoru  of  much  of  its  gloiy,  recovered  some  of 
its  popularity  in  the  second  century.  It  received  offeriDgs 
once  more  from  wealthy  votaries.  The  emperor  Hadrian 
characteriBtically  tested  its  omniscience  by  a  question  as  to 
the  birthplace  of  Homer.  Curious  b-avellers  &om  distant 
lands,  even  philosophers  of  the  Cynic  and  Epicurean  schools, 
came  to  visit  the  ancient  shrine,  to  make  the  round  of  its 
antiquarian  treasures,  and  to  discuss  the  secret  of  its  inspira- 
tion.* A  new  town  sprang  up  at  the  gat«s  of  the  sanctuary ; 
Bumptuona  temples,  baths,  and  halls  of  assembly  replaced  the 
solitude  and  rains  of  many  generations.  The  god  himself 
seemed  to  the  pious  Plutarch  to  have  returned  in  power  to  his 
ancient  seat* 

The  revival  of  Delphi  gladdened  the  heart  of  Plutarch  as 
a  sign  of  reviving  religion  and  Hellenism.  And  although  the 
oracle  no  longer  wielded  an  oecumenical  primacy,  its  antiquities 
and  its  claims  to  inspiration  evidently  attracted  many  curious 
inquirers.  We  are  admitted  to  their  conversations  in  the 
Delphic  treatises  of  Plutarch.  His  characters  bear  the  names 
of  the  old-world  schools,  but  there  is  a  strangely  modem  tone 
in  their  discussions.  Sometimes  we  might  fancy  ourselves 
listening  to  a  debate  on  the  inspiration  of  Scripture  between 
tn  agnostic,  a  Catholic,  and  an  accommodating  broad  Church- 
man. Plutarch  himself,  or  his  representative,  generally  holds 
the  balance  between  t^e  extreme  views,  and  tries  to  reconcile 
^e  claims  of  reason  and  of  faith.  It  is  clear  that  even  in 
that  age  of  religious  revival  there  was  no  lack  of  a  scepticum 
like  that  of  Lucian.  Even  in  ^e  sacred  courts  of  Delphi  the 
Epicurean  might  be  heard  suggesting  that,  because,  among  a 
tbonaaad  random  prophecies  of  natural  eventa,  one  here  and 
there  may  seem  to  tally  with  the  fact,  it  does  not  follow  that 
the  prediction  was  sure  and  true  at  the  moment  of  deliverance  %  * 
the  wandering  word  may  sometimes  hit  the  mark.  The 
fulfilment  is  a  mere  coincidence,  a  happy  chance.  Soethus,  the 
oceptic,  is  easily  refuted  by  the  orthodox  Serapion,  who  makes  an 

■  D.   Cua.   Ixiii.  14,  iral  tA  larrSm       p.  2K2. 

mrikvatii,  irO^neat  it  ri  ori^ar,  ^  ^  De  Pj/Qt,  Or.  e.  i.  nlMi  ft  fiSX- 

■  Plat.  De  ZV'  Or.  c  iu  oli  irXorw^M  dv^rr^n  roXXdnt  i 
*  Dt  Fyth.  Or.  o.  zxix.  ;  e.  Oriud,      f^xti  "^ 
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appeal  to  well'lmown  oracles  whicb  have  been  actually  fulfilled, 
not  merely   in   a   loose,  apparent  fashion,  but   down   to   the 
minutest  details  of  time,  place,  and  manner.^     In  these  dis- 
CDasions,  although  the  cavillei  is  heard  with  a  toleTant  courteay, 
it  is  dear  that  faith  is  always  in  the  ascendant     ¥et  even 
faith  has  to  face  and  account  for  an  apparent  d^enera^ 
which  might  well  cause  some  uneasiness.     For  instaoce,  is  it 
not  startling  that,  in  the  name  of  the  god  of  music,  maay  oracles 
should  be  delivered  in  trivial,  badly-fashioned  verses  ?  *     Can 
it  be  that  Apollo  is  a  meaner  axtiat  than  Heeiod  or  Homer ! 
On  the  other  side,  it  may  be  said  that  the  god  is  too  lofty  to 
care  to  deck  his  utterances  in  the  graces  of  literary  form,  or, 
by  a  more  probable  theory,  he  inspires  the  vision  but  not  the 
verse.     But   what   of   the    oracles   of   later  days,  which    are 
delivered  in  the  baldest  prose  ?     Is  this  not  a  disturbing  sign 
of  degeneracy  ?     Can  this  be  worthy  of  the  god  ?     The  defender 
of  the  faith  has  no  dlf&colty  in  quieting  the  suspicion.     £ven 
in   the    great   ages   we   know    that    oracles    were    sometiiiiea 
delivered  in  prose,*  and  in  ancient  times  excited  feeling  rmn 
naturally    into    verse.*      The    stately   hexameter    was    the 
appropriate  form  of  utterance  when  the  oracle  had  to  deal  with 
great   events    affecting    the   fate    of   cities    and    of    nations. 
Inspiration  is  not  independent  of  surrounding  circumatancea, 
and  the  functions  of  the  oiocle  have  changed  since  the  days  of 
Croesus  and  Themistodes.     The  whole  style  of  human  life  and 
the  taste  of  men  are  less  imposing  and  stately.     The  change 
in  the  style  of  the  oracle  is  only  yax\  of  a  genenU  movement' 
For  f^es  simple  prose  has  taken  the  place  of  artistic  rhythm  in 
other  departments  besides  the  sphere  of  prophecy.     We  do 
sot  despise  the  philosophy  of  Socrates  and  Plato,  becanae  it 
does  not  come  to  us  clothed  in  verse,  like  the  speculatdoos  of 
Thales,  Parmenides,  and  Empedocles.     And  who  can  expect  tbc 
simple  peasant  girl,  who  now  occupies  the  tripod,  to  apeak  ii 
the  tones  of  Homer  ?  *     The  dim  grandeur  of  the  old  poetic 
oracles  had  indeed  some  advantages,  in  aiding  the  memory  bf 
the  use  of  measured  and  musical  expression,  and  in  veiling  tite 
full  meaning  of  the  God  from  irreverent  or  hostile  eyes.      But 
'  Dt  f^lK  Or.  c  «i,  '  Ih.  e.  iiif. 
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their  pompons  ambiguity,  proyidiog  appaientljr  so  maoy  loop- 
holes for  evasion,  brought  disoredit  on  the  sacred  art,  and 
encoart^ed  the  imitative  ingenuity  of  a  host  of  venal 
impoators  who,  around  the  great  temples,  cheated  the  ears  of 
slaves  and  sillj  women  with  a  mockery  of  the  mysterions 
Bolemnitp^  of  the  Pythian  verse.* 

The  more  seriouB  qaestion  as  to  the  cause  of  the  extinction 
of  oraoles  brings  the  discussion  nearer  to  the  great  problem  of 
the  soorcea  of  inspiration.  It  is  true  that  the  fact  may  be 
accounted  for  to  some  extent  by  natural  causes.  Oracles  have 
never  ceased,  hut  the  number  has  been  diminished.  God 
measures  His  help  to  men  by  their  needs,  and  as  they  grow 
more  enlightened  they  feel  less  need  for  supernatural  guidance. 
This,  however,  is  evidently  dangerous  ground.  But  surely  the 
poverty  and  depopulation  of  Greece  are  enongh  to  acconnt  for 
the  disappearance  of  oracles.  A  country  which  can  hardly 
put  three  thousand  hoplites  in  the  field — as  many  as  Megara 
alone  sent  forth  to  fight  at  Flataea — cannot  need  the  many 
shrines  which  flourished  when  Greece  was  in  its  glory.'  Bat 
it  may  be  admitted  that  oracles  can  and  do  disappear.  And 
this  is  in  no  way  derogatory  to  the  power  of  God.  For  it  is 
not  the  great  God  Himself  who  utters  the  warning  or  the 
prophecy  by  the  voice  of  the  priestess.  Such  a  doctrine  is 
lowering  to  His  greatness  and  majesty.  In  prophecy  and 
divination,  as  in  o^er  fields,  God  operates,  through  instruments 
and  agents,  on  a  given  matter,  and  in  concurrence  with  physical 
causea.  The  matter  in  this  case  is  the  human  soul,  which,  in 
greater  or  less  degrees,  can  be  acted  on  by  supernatural  influ- 
ences.* The  exciting  cause  of  the  "  enthusiasm  "  or  inspiration, 
applying  a  sndden  stimulus  to  the  soul,  may  be  some  vapour 
or  exhalation  from  the  earth,  such  as  that  which  rose  from  the 
deft  beneath  the  Delphic  tripod.*  Lastly,  there  is  the  daemon, 
a  snpematural  being,  who,  by  his  composite  nature,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  the  channel  of  sympathy  between  the  human  and  the 
Divina*      Bat  among  the  causes  of  afflatus  or  inspiration, 

'  Dt  i^A  Or.  0.  x»T.  »X<IffTi(f  /iM™  At  Ti  ei^-n.  ri*  rfoinfrCii'  bKB^Sty- 

rsifruV  MrKiitt*  d3o{lat  riirfvpTutbr  yevSat :  0.  ilviii.  ;  De  Pfith.  Or.  e.  x^ 

■■1  iyopaier  lol  Tcpt  ri  ftifrp^  jcul  rtpi-  *  Dt  Dtf.  Or.  ilii.  ^nix^  ri  /lorruir 

wtMPwiuiKbTiprtiiXwKaiii^itmfhna rr^.  6awtp    Sufin    tAxu    nO    aun(imrTat 

'  He  D^.  Or.  a  liil.                      _  gbefsu  al  nwtwMrforroi. 

*  J&    c    ix.    tt<iSit   yifi    cofutp    ri  *  Jb.  c   X.  xi).    ipiatii  ttrl   rim  it 

•Etffffu  -rir  Slip  aMr  ,   ,   .  MuipMW  luiofUf  9tiif    esJ    irBpiiwitr,  ttxfiiiarmi 
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some  niity,  in  caaea,  duappear  and  ceaae  to  opente.  Hw 
intoxicating  fume  or  vapour  is  a  force  of  varying  intensit^r, 
and  may  exhaust  itself  and  be  spent,  as  a  spriog  may  fail,  oi 
a  mine  may  be  worked  out'  The  daemon  may  migrate  fhun 
one  place  to  another,  and  with  its  disappeatanoe,  the  oracle 
will  become  eilent,  as  that  of  Teireaiaa  at  Orchomenna  has 
long  been,  just  as  the  lyre  becomes  silent  vhen  the  musldan 
ceases  to  strike  the  strings.* 

In  all  this  theory  Plutarch  is  careful  to  guard  himself  sgaiuat  a 
purely  materialistic  theory  of  the  facts  of  inspiration.*  Fhyaical 
canses  may  aaaist  and  predispose,  but  pbyaical  causes  alone  will 
not  account  for  the  fac'ta  of  inspiration.  The  daemon  is  a 
necessary  mediator  between  the  human  soul  aud  God,  s  mes- 
senger of  the  divine  purpose.  But  the  real  problem  of  insian^ 
tdoa  is  in  the  soul  of  man  himself,  in  the  possibility  of  contact 
between  the  soul  and  a  supernatural  power.  This  questioo 
is  illuminated  in  Apuleiua  and  Plutarch  and  Maximue  of  l^re 
by  a  discussion  of  the  daemon  of  Socrates.  It  was  by  a  natntal 
instinct  that  the  Antonine  Hatonists  went  back  to  the  great 
teacher  of  Plato  for  support  of  the  system  which  was  to  link 
religion  with  philosophy  by  the  daemonic  theory.  In  Plutarch's 
dialogue  on  the  Genius  of  Socrates,  the  various  theories  of  that 
myfiterious  influence  current  in  antiquity  are  discussed  at  length. 
The  language  in  which  Socrates  or  his  disciples  spoke  of  its  moni- 
tions lent  itself  to  different  interpretations.  Was  his  daemon 
an  external  sign,  as  in  auguiy,  an  audible  voice,  or  an  inner, 
perhapa  aapematural  Ught,  a  voice  of  reason,  speaking  to  the 
soul's  highest  faculty,  through  no  uttered  word  or  symbol  ?  * 
The  grosser  conceptions  of  it  may  be  dismissed  at  once.  The 
daemon  of  Socrates  does  not  belong  to  the  crude  materialism 
of  divination,  although  the  philosopher  could  forecast  the 
disaster  of  Syracuse."  Nor  was  it  any  ordiuary  faculty  of  keen 
intellectual  shrewdness,  strengthened  and  sharpened  by  tiie 
cnltdvation  of  experience.     Still  less  was  it  any  hallucinatioD, 

mi>i)  9ntr^,    nOt    ta^uvat  hfiSiit  tx*i  *  lb,  o,  izzTilL;  Ifury,  p.  in. 
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bordering  on  insanity,  which  is  merely  a  perversion  of  the 
sensea  and  reason.  It  was  rather  a  spiritual  intuition,  an 
immediate  vision,  not  darkened  or  weakened  by  pasmng  throng 
any  symbolic  medium  of  the  Bensea,  a  flash  of  sudden  insight 
such  as  ie  vouchsafed  only  to  the  select  order  of  pore  and 
lofty  apirite,  in  whom  from  the  beginning  the  higher  portion  of 
the  soul  has  always  risen  high  above  the  turbid  and  darkening 
influence  of  the  senses.'  That  such  a  faculty  exists  is  certain  to 
the  Platoniat  and  the  Pythagorean.  But  in  the  mass  of  men  it  is 
struggling  against  fleshly  powers,  sometimes  defeated,  sometimee 
victoriooB,  inspirii^  ideals,  or  stinging  with  remorse,  until 
perchance,  Iste  and  dowly,  after  chastisement  and  strt^le,  it 
emerges  into  a  certain  calm.  Pythagoreans,  such  as  Apollonius, 
taught  that  the  diviner,  the  mantic,  focnity  in  man  was  more 
open  to  higher  influences  when  emancipated  from  the  body 
in  sleep,  and  that  it  could  be  set  &ee  in  waking  hours  by 
abstinence  and  ascetic  discipline.*  Plutarch  laid  stress  on  the 
latter  part  of  this  theory,  but  ridiculed  the  notion  that  the  soul 
could  be  moat  clear  and  receptive  when  ita  powers  were  relaxed. 
But  the  capacity  of  the  higher  reason  in  the  loftier  sonls  is 
almost  without  limit  The  reason,  which  ia  the  daemon  in 
each,  when  unimpeded  by  bodily  obstruction,  is  open  to  the 
lightest,  most  ethereal  touch.  Spirit  can  act  directly  by 
immediate  influence  upon  spirit,  without  any  sensuous  aid  of 
word  or  sign.*  The  influence  ia  a  "  wind  Mowing  where  it 
listeth,"  or  a  strange  sudden  illnmination,  revealing  troth  as  by 
a  flash.  The  disembodied  spirit,  cleansed  and  £reed  &om  the 
servitude  of  the  body,  and  now  a  real  daemon,  possesses  all 
these  powers  and  receptivities  in  the  fullest  measure.  Sat  it 
gains  no  new  power  when  it  quits  the  body,  although  its 
spiritual  faculties  may  have  been  dulled  and  obstructed  by 
tlie  flesh.  The  sun  does  not  lose  its  native  radiance  when 
for  a  moment  it  ia  obscured  by  clouds.*  And  thus  a  Socrates 
niay  even  here  below  have  a  spiritual  vision  denied  to  us ;  a 
Pythia  may  be  inspired  by  the  daemon  of  the  shrine  to  read 
the  fature  of  a  campugn.  Nor  is  there  anything  more 
'  Pint  IH  CM.  Saer.  e.  xx.  X6>a     M,     TCbTwr    ^fhimai.     lUroit 
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wonderfol  in  predictioii  tiian  in  memoiy.^  In  thifl  i 
6ax  of  exigtence,  the  present  (A  Inief  BensatitHi  is  a  mere 
momest  between  the  past  which  has  ceued  to  be  and  the 
fatore  which  is  to  be  bora.  If  we  can  still  gtasp  the  <me,  may 
we  not  aolicipate  the  other  ? 

It  ia  thus  that,  by  a  fitr-reaching  Uieoiy  of  inspiration, 
Platarch  strove  to  rehabilitate  the  faith  in  oracular  lore.  Hm 
loftier  phikeophic  conception  of  the  Supreme  is  saved  ttwy 
contamination  with  anytldng  eatthly  by  the  doctrine  of  daemons, 
themselves  released  from  the  body,  yet,  throngh  the  higher 
facnlty  in  all  souls,  able  to  act  directly  apon  those  still  in  the 
flesh.  The  influence  ia  direct  and  immediate,  yet  not  in- 
dependent  of  purely  physical  cansea  or  temperament  "  The 
treasme  is  in  earthen  vessels."  Bnt  the  full  vision  is  only 
reserved  for  the  spirit  unpoUated  and  untronbled  by  sense 
and  passion.  Plutarch  is  preparing  the  way  for  the  "  ecstasy" 
of  later  Neo-PlatonisnL  All  this  speculation  of  coarse  lent 
itself  to  a  revival  of  heathen  superstition.  [Yet  it  is  interesting 
to  see  how,  in  many  a  flash  of  insight,  Flntarch  reveals  a  trath 
for  all  generations.  We,  in  our  time,  are  perhaps  too  madi 
inclined  to  limit  the  powers  of  the  human  spirit  to  the  field  tA 
sense  and  observation.  The  slackening  hold  on  faith  in  a 
spiritual  world  and  a  higher  intuition  may  well  be  visited  by 
the  proper  Nemesis,  in  the  darkening  of  the  divine  vision, 
whether  as  religious  faith  or  aitistic  inspiration.  The  dream 
of  an  earthly  paradise  enriched  with  every  sensnoua  gratificalian 
by  a  science  working  in  bondage  to  mere  utility  may  have 
serioos  results  for  the  spiritual  future  of  humanity.  It  may 
need  a  bitter  experience  to  dispel  the  gross  illusion ;  yet  nten 
may  once  more  come  to  believe  with  Plntardi  that,  as  it  were, 
at  the  back  of  every  soul  there  ia  an  opening  to  the  divine 
world  from  which  yet  may  come,  as  of  old,  the  touch  of  an 
unseen  hand.  I 

^  DtD^.Or.n.  zxxix. 
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SuFXRSnnoir  in  all  ages  is  a  term  of  anBtable  meaning.  Men 
even  of  the  same  time  will  apply  it  or  deny  its  application  to 
the  same  belieC  The  devout  belieb  of  one  period  may  become 
mere  snpeistitions  to  the  next.  And,  coQTersely,  what  for  a 
lime  may  be  r^arded  as  alien  superstitioD,  may  in  conne  of 
time  become  an  accepted  portion  of  the  native  creed.  This  waa 
the  history  of  those  Eastern  colts  which  will  be  desoribed  in 
ooming  chapters.  At  first,  they  fell  under  Cicero's  definition 
of  superstition,  viz.  any  religions  belief  or  practice  going  beyond 
the  prescription  of  ancestral  neage.'  But  a  day  came  when 
they  were  the  most  popular  worships  of  the  Boman  world, 
when  great  nobles,  and  even  the  prince  himself,  were  enthosiaatic 
votaries  of  them.*  The  religion  of  Mithia,  when  it  was  confined 
to  an  obscure  circle  of  slaves  or  &eedmen  at  Ostia,  was  a 
superstition  to  the  pontifical  collie.  It  took  its  place  with 
the  onlt  of  the  Boman  Trinity  when  Aorelian  built  his  temple 
to  the  Son  and  endowed  fais  priesthood.' 

I^utarch  devoted  a  treatise  to  the  subject  of  superstition. 
And  his  conception  of  it  is  more  like  our  own,  less  formal  and 
external,  than  that  of  Cicero.  He  develops  his  view  of  the 
degradation  of  the  religions  sense  by  contrastii^  it  with 
atheism.  Atheism  is  a  great  calamity,  a  blindness  of  the 
reason  to  the  goodness  and  love  which  govern  the  universe. 
It  is  the  extinction  of  a  faculty  rather  than  the  perversion  of  one.* 

'  <^  Dt  Nat,   Dtor.   L  17,   43,    |  ■  VopL  Awvlian.  c  SS,  |  S. 
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Bnt  superstiUoii  both  believes  and  tremblee.  It  acknow- 
ledges the  existeoce  of  anpematiirat  powers,  bat  they  are  to 
it  powers  of  evil  who  are  ready  to  afflict  and  injure,  to  be 
approached  only  in  terror  and  with  servile  prostration.  This 
craven  fear  of  God  fills  the  whole  universe  witJ)  spectreB.  It 
leaves  no  refuge  whither  the  devil-worshipper  can  escape  frran 
the  horrors  which  haunt  him  night  and  day.  Whither  can  he 
flee  from  that  awfiil  presence  ?  Sleep,  which  ahoold  give  a 
respite  from  the  cares  of  life,  to  his  fevered  mind,  swarms 
with  ghostly  terrors.'  And  death,  the  lost  sleep,  which 
should  pnt  a  term  to  the  ills  of  life,  only  unrolls  before  the 
superstitious  votary  an  awfnl  scene  of  rivers  of  fire  and  black- 
ness of  darkness,  and  sounds  of  punishment  and  unutteraUe 
woe.'  To  such  a  soul  the  festivals  of  ancestral  religion  lose 
all  their  solemn  gladness  and  cheering  comfort.  The  shiinfls 
which  should  offer  a  refuge  to  the  troubled  heart,  even  to  the 
hunted  criminal,  become  to  him  places  of  torture.  And  tiw 
believer  in  a  Qod  of  malignant  cruelty  betakes  himself  in 
despair  to  dark  rites  from  foreign  lands,  and  spends  his 
substance  on  impostors  who  trade  upon  his  feara.  Better, 
says  the  pious  Plutarch,  not  believe  in  God  at  oU,  ttian 
cringe  before  a  God  worse  than  ih.%  worst  of  men.  Unbelief 
calamity  thot^^h  it  be,  at  least  does  not  dishonour  a  Daty 
whose  existence  it  denies.  The  true  impiety  is  to  believe  that 
God  can  be  wantonly  faithless  and  revengeful,  fickle  and 
cruel' 

The  earnestness,  and  even  bitterness,  with  which  PIntaioh 
assails  the  d^rading  fear  of  the  supernal  Powers  have  caused 
some  rather  shallow  critics  to  imagine  that  he  had  a  sympathy 
with  scepticism.*  How  such  an  idea  could  arise  in  the  mind 
of  any  one  who  had  read  his  treatise  on  the  Genius  of  Socrate* 
or  on  Isis  and  Osiria,  or  on  the  Delays  of  Divine  Justice,  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  Plutarch's  hatred  of  superstition  is  that 
of  a  genuinely  pious  man,  with  a  lofty  conception  of  the  Divine 
love  and  pity,  who  is  revolted  by  the  travesty  of  pure  religion. 

'  Dt     Supgnl.    e.    8.    pirti    yip   el  '  A.   o.  fl,  ^efieSrrm  roJtt   StaAt  nl 
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which  is  repeated  from  age  to  age.  It  is  the  feeling  of  a  man 
to  whom  religion  ia  one  of  the  most  eleratii^  joys  of  life,  when 
he  sees  it  tamed  into  an  inatmmeat  of  tortuie  Bnt  the 
force  of  the  protest  shows  how  rampant  was  the  evil  in  that 
age.  Luoretina  felt  with  the  intensity  of  genius  all  the  misery 
which  perverted  conceptions  of  the  Divine  nature  had  inflicted 
on  hnnum  lifa'  But  the  force  of  Boman  snperstition  had 
endlessly  mnltiplied  since  the  days  of  Lncretios.  It  was 
no  longer  the  exaggeration  of  Boman  awe  at  the  lightning, 
the  flight  of  birde,  t^e  entrails  of  a  sacrificial  Tictim,  or  anzioos 
oheerranoe  of  the  solemn  words  of  ancestral  formnlae,  every 
syllable  of  which  had  to  be  gnarded  from  mutilation  or  omission. 
All  the  lands  which  had  fallen  to  her  sword  were,  in  Plataiob's 
day,  addii^  to  the  spiritual  burden  of  Rom&  If  in  some  cases, 
they  enriched  her  rather  slender  spiritual  heritage,  they 
also  maltiplied  the  sources  of  aupematuial  terror.  If  in  the 
mysteries  of  Isis  and  Mithra  they  exalted  the  soul  in 
spiritual  reverie  and  gave  a  promise  of  a  coming  life,'  they 
sent  the  Boman  matron  to  bathe  in  the  freezing  Tiber  at  eariy 
dawn  and  crawl  on  bleeding  knees  over  the  Campm  Martius, 
or  porchase  the  interpretation  of  a  dretun  &om  aome  diviner  of 
Palestine  or  a  horoscope  from  some  trader  in  astral  lore.* 
The  Flatonist,  nourished  on  the  pure  theism  of  the  Phaedo 
and  the  SqmMie,  and  the  priest  of  that  cheerful  shrine,  which 
the  young  Ion  had  each  bright  morning  swept  with  myrtle 
boughs  and  sprinkled  with  the  water  of  the  Castalian  spring.* 
whoee  holy  nunietry  gladdened  even  the  years  of  boyhood — 
a  man  wi^  such  experience  had  a  natural  horror  of  the  dark 
terrors  which  threatened  to  obscure  the  radiant  visions  of 
Delphi  and  Olympus. 

Livy  complained  of  the  neglect  in  his  day  of  signs  and 
omens  which  formerly  were  deemed  worthy  of  historical 
record.*  The  contempt  for  augury  in  the  time  of  Cicero  was 
hardly  concealed  among  the  cultivated.*  The  details  of  parts 
of  the  ancient  bird-lore  eluded  the  researches  of  the  elder 
Pliny.  The  emperor  ClandioB,  lamenting  the  neglect  of  the 
ancient  science,  demanded  a  decree  of  the  Senate  to  restore  it 

'  Lno.  L  as  ;   iii.  891  ;  ef.  Oio.  De      Lnc  I^Uopt.  e.  7-18. 
■■   ""  *  Eurip,  Im.  104, 
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to  its  former  efficiency.^  These  are  some  signs  of  that  general 
decay  of  old  Koman  religion  in  the  last  century  of  the 
Bepublio,  which  was  partly  dae  to  philosophic  eulightenmentt 
partly  to  the  confusion  and  demoralisation  of  civil  strife,  but 
perhaps  even  more  to  the  dangerous  seductions  of  foreign 
BDperstitions.'  Among  the  counsels  of  Maecenas  to  Angastns, 
none  is  more  earnest  and  weighty  than  the  warning  against 
these  occult  arts.'  Augustus  is  advised  to  observe,  and  enforce 
the  observance  of  the  time-honoured  ancestral  forms,  but  he 
most  banish  sorcerers  and  divinen,  who  may  sow  Uie  seeds  of 
oonspiracy  gainst  the  prince.  The  advice  was  acted  c»l 
While  the  emperor  rebuilt  the  fallen  temples  and  levived  tlie 
ancient  Latin  rites,  2000  books  of  unlicensed  divination  were 
in  one  day  given  to  the  flames.*  The  old  religion,  which  bad 
absorbed  so  much  from  the  augural  lore  of  Etmria,'  waa  itself 
certainly  not  free  from  superstition.  The  wrath  of  the 
Lemnres,*  the  darkness  of  the  inner  forest,  the  flash  t& 
lightning,  the  Sight  of  birds,  the  entrails  of  a  sacrifice,  excited 
many  a  fear,  and  might  cause  a  man  to  suspend  a  journey,  or 
lH«ak  up  an  assembly  of  the  people.  But  the  B""'BTi't  had, 
in  the  early  ages,  after  their  orderly  legal  fiuhion,  reduced  the 
force  of  these  terrors  by  an  elaborate  art  which  provided  a 
convenient  resource  of  stateciaft,  and  a  means  of  soothing  the 
alarms  of  the  crowd. 

But  foreign  and  unregulated  superstitions,  from  the  second 
century  B.a,  were  ponring  in  from  the  East  to  put  a  &esh  load 
on  the  human  spirit  or  to  replace  the  waning  faith  in  Italian 
angnry.  In  139  B.a  Cornelius  Scipio  Hispalus  vainly  strove 
by  an  edict  to  atop  the  inroads  of  the  star  readers.'  But 
treatises  on  this  pretended  science  were  in  vogue  in  Vairo'a 
time,  and  are  quoted  by  the  great  savant  with  approvaL' 
These  impostors  were  swarming  in  Bome  at  the  time  <^ 
Oatiline's    conspiracy,"    inflating    the    hopes    of    the    plotters. 
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SnetcmioB  has  Burpaued  himself  in  the  colleotioB,  from  inanj 
•OOTCea,  of  the  aigns  and  wondeiB  which  foreshadowed  the 
great  deetinj,  and  also  the  death  of  Angmtus.  And  it  is 
noteworthy  that,  among  these  predictioas,  are  some  founded  on 
astrolt^.'  On  the  day  of  the  emperor's  birth,  P.  Nigidins, 
a  learned  astrologer,  found  that  the  position  of  the  staxs 
foretold  a  coming  master  of  the  world.  Augustus  tumsdf 
received  a  similar  forecast  from  Theagenee,  a  Btar-reader  of 
Apollouia.  He  had  his  horoscope  drawn  out,  and  a  silver  coin 
was  strode  with  the  stamp  of  Capricorn. 

This  &tBlist  superstition  infected  nearly  all  the  suecessois 
of  Augustus  in  the  first  and  second  centurifs.  Astrology  ia 
eaaentiaUy  a  fatalist  creed,  and  the  heir  to  the  great  prize  of 
tiie  principate,  with  the  absolute  control  of  the  civilised  world, 
was  generally  designated  by  that  blind  impersonal  power 
whose  decrees  might  be  read  in  the  positions  of  the  Vernal 
spheres,  or  by  signs  and  omens  upon  earth.  Suetonius,  Taoitas, 
Dion  Casaiua,  have  chronicled,  with  apparent  faith,  the 
predictions  of  future  power  which  gathered  round  the  popular 
eaikdidate  for  the  snooession,  or  the  dark  warnings  of  coming 
disaster  which  excited  the  prince's  fean  and  gave  ooorage 
to  enemies  and  rivals.  It  is  not  hard  to  see  why  the 
emperors  at  tmce  believed  in  these  black  arta  and  profoundly 
distrusted  their  professors.  They  wished  to  keep  a  monopoly 
of  that  awfol  toic^  lest  it  might  excite  dangerons  hopes  in 
poaaible  pretenders.*  To  consult  a  Ghaldaean  seer  on  the  fate 
ai  tbe  prince,  or  to  possess  his  horoscope,  was  always  saspicious, 
and  might  often  be  fataL'  The  astonishing  thing  is,  that  men 
bad  such  implicit  &ith  in  the  skill  of  these  Eastern  impDfltoi% 
along  with  such  distrust  of  their  honesty.  They  were  banished 
again  and  again  in  the  first  century,  hat  persecution  only 
incieued  their  power,  and  they  always  returned  to  exercise 
greater  influence  than  ever.*  Never  was  there  a  clearer  proof 
of  the  impoteace  of  government  in  the  taao  of  a  deep-seated 
popular  belief. 

Tiberius,  who  had  probably  no  real   religious  faith,  was, 

'  Suat.  (Uav.  zdv.  seviL  *  Bust    Doti^    x.    Intoraait    Hat. 
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from  his  yoath,  the  slave  of  aBtrol<^.^  An  ad^  had,  at  hu 
birth,  piedioted  his  lofty  destiny.*  He  had  in  his  bun  one 
ThiaByllua,  a  noted  proEeasor  of  the  stuence,  who  had  often  to 
read  the  stan  in  the  face  of  death,  and  he  was  sniroonded  itt 
his  gloomy  retiiemeot  at  Gapreae  by  a  "  Cbaldaean  herd."  * 
Claudius  was  pedantic  and  antiquarian  in  his  religious  tastes, 
and,  while  he  tried  to  revive  old  Soman  aogury,  he  banished 
the  astrologers.*  A  great  noble  who  had  the  temerity  to 
consult  them  as  to  the  time  of  the  emperor's  death  shaied 
the  same  fate.  Neio,  who  despised  all  r^nlar  religion,  ezoqit 
that  of  the  Syrian  goddess,  was  the  prey  of  superstitious  tenoL 
The  FnrieB  of  the  murdeted  Agrippina,  as  in  Aeschylean 
tragedy,  haunted  him  in  dreams,  and  he  used  the  aid  of  magic 
to  evobe  and  propitiate  the  awful  shade.'  When,  towatds 
the  end  of  his  reign,  his  prospects  grew  more  tbreotenii^  the 
appearance  of  a  comet  drove  him  to  consult  Bilbiloa,  his 
asboli^er,  who  advised  that  the  portended  danger  should  be 
diverted  &om  the  emperor  by  the  destruction  of  the  great 
nobles.  Some  of  the  craft  had  predicted  that  Nero  should 
one  day  be  deserted  and  betrayed,  while  others  consoled 
him  with  the  promise  of  a  great  monarchy  of  the  East  with 
its  seat  at  Jerusalem.*  The  terrible  year  which  followed 
Neio's  death  was  crowded  with  portents,  and  all  the  rivals 
for  the  saccession  were  equally  slaves  of  the  adepts,  who 
exploited  their  ambitions  or  their  fears.  The  end  of  Gialba 
was  foreshadowed,  from  the  opening  of  his  reign,  by  ominous 
dreams  and  signs.'  The  hopes  of  Otho  had  long  been  in- 
flamed by  the  diviner  Seleucus,'  and  by  Ftolemoeus,  who 
was  his  companion  during  his  command  in  Spain.*  When 
he  bad  won  tiie  dangerous  prize,  Otho  was  torturfad  by 
nigbtly  visions  of  the  spirit  of  Galba,  which  be  used  eveiy 
art  to  lay.  Yet  this  same  man  set  out  for  the  conflict 
on  the  Po  in  defiant  disregard  of  omens  wormnted  \sj 
the  ancient  religion."     His  end,  which,  by  a  certain  caln 
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nobility,  seemed  to  redeem  his  life,  was  portended  b;  a  sign 
wbich  Tacitus  records  as  a  lact  At  tbe  very  hour  when  Otho 
was  falling  on  his  dagger,  a  biid  of  strange  form  settled  in 
a  much  frequented  grove,  and  sat  there  ondieturbed  by  the 
paaaer»-by,  or  by  the  flockB  of  other  fowls  around.'  The  horo- 
Boope  of  Otbo's  rival  Vitellina  had  been  cast  by  the  astrologers, 
and  their  reading  of  his  fate  gave  his  parents  acute  anxie^. 
He  used  to  follow  the  monitdous  of  a  Qerman  sorcerees.  Yet, 
like  so  many  of  his  class  in  that  age,  he  had  but  scant  respect 
for  accredited  belie&  It  was  noted  with  alarm  that  be 
entered  on  bis  pontificate  on  the  black  day  of  the  AUia.* 
The  astrologers  he  probably  found  more  dangerous  than  helpftd, 
and  he  ordered  them  to  be  expelled  from  Italy.*  But  it  is 
a  carious  sign  of  their  conscious  power  and  their  audacity,  that 
a  mocking  counter  edict  to  that  of  Vitellius  was  immediately 
pabliahed  by  unknown  bands,  oidaining  tbe  death  of  the  pw- 
secutor  within  a  certain  day.* 

The  empeiots  of  Uie  Flavian  dynas^,  although  tbeii  power 
was  stable  and  the  world  was  settlii^  down,  were  not  less 
devoted  to  Eastern  superstitionB  than  any  of  their  predeceeson. 
Vespasian  indeed  once  more  ezUed  the  astrologers,  but  he 
still  kept  the  beet  of  them  in  his  train.'  He  had  consulted 
the  oracle  on  Mount  Oarmel,  and  obeyed  the  vision  vouchsafed 
in  the  temple  of  Serapis."  His  son  Titus,  who  may  have  had 
romantic  dreams  of  an  Eastern  monarchy,  oonsulted  foreign 
oiaclee,  wonhipped  in  ^yptian  temples,  and  was  a  firm 
believer  in  the  science  of  the  stars.^  Domitian  was  perhaps 
the  meet  superstitious  of  all  his  raca  The  reboilder  of 
Soman  temples  and  the  restorer  of  Boman  orthodoxy  bad 
also  a  firm  faith  in  planetary  lore.  He  lived  in  perpetoal 
fear  of  his  sudden  end,  the  precise  hour  and  manner  of  which 
the  Chaldaeans  had  foretold  in  bis  early  youth.'  Among 
the  many  reasons  for  bis  savage  proscription  of  the  leading 
nobles,  one  of  the  most  deadly  was  the  possession  of  an 
imperial  horoscope.  On  his  side  too,  the  haunted  tyrant 
diligently  studied  the    birth-hour   of  suspected   or  possible 
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preteodets  to  the  throne.  In  the  last  months  of  bis  reign, 
his  terror  bec&me  more  and  more  and  more  intense;  never 
in  the  same  sp&ce  of  time  had  the  lightning  been  bo  bosj. 
The  Capitol,  t^e  temple  of  the  Flavians,  the  palace,  even 
Domitian's  own  sleeping  chamber,  were  all  stmck  from  heaven. 
In  a  dream,  the  haunted  emperor  beheld  Minerva,  the 
goddess  whom  he  apeoially  adored,  quitting  her  chapel,  with 
a  warning  that  she  could  no  longer  save  him  &om  hie  Aaasa. 
On  the  day  before  his  death,  the  emperor  predicted  that,  on 
the  next,  the  moon  would  appear  blood  red  in  the  sign  of 
Aquarius.  On  his  last  morning,  a  seer,  who  had  been 
sammoned  from  C^ermany  to  interpret  the  menacing  omens, 
and  who  had  foretold  a  coming  change,  waa  condemned  to 
death.^ 

Hadrian,  that  lover  of  the  exotic  and  the  carious,  was 
particularly  fascinated  by  the  East  He  had  probably  no 
settled  faith  of  any  kind,  bat  he  dabbled  in  astrolf^,  as  he 
dabbled  in  all  other  arts.'  It  was  a  study  which  had  been  culti- 
vated in  his  family.  His  great-uncle,  Aelius  Hadrianus,  was  an 
adept  in  tiie  science  of  the  stars,  and  had  road  the  prediction 
of  his  nephew's  future  greatness.'  When  the  future  emperor 
was  a  ^ung  military  tribune  in  lower  Moesia,  he  found  the 
foieoast  confirmed  by  a  local  astrologer.  He  conaolted  the 
wrta  Virgilxanax  about  his  prospects,  with  not  leas  hopeful 
results.  He  practised  with  intense  cnriosi^  other  daib 
magical  arts,  and  the  mysterious  deatii  of  Antinous  on  the 
Nile  was  by  many  believed  to  have  been  an  immolation  for  the 
Emperor's  safety.*  Hadrian  was  glad  to  think  that  the  spirit 
of  his  minion  had  passed  into  a  new  star  which  had  then  bs 
the  first  time  appeared.  On  every  Ist  of  January,  Hadrian 
predicted,  with  perfect  assurance,  the  events  of  the  year,  down 
to  his  own  last  hour.'  Even  the  last  great  imperial  ^ure 
in  our  period  is  not  free  from  the  suspicion  of  having 
tampered  with  the  dark  arts.  Julius  Capitolinus  reports  a 
rumour  that  M.  Aurelius  consulted  the  Cfaaldaeans  about 
the  iufotnated  passion  of  Faustina  for  a  gladiator.'     In  his 

'  atut.  Ikmt.   X.  xi».  XT.  iti.  ;    D.      V^l.  CKrU.  e.  2. 
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acooont  of  the  &moaB  lainfall  that  miracalonsly  reficesbed  the 
BomaD  troops  in  the  Maroomaunic  war,  I).  Cosftius  afioribea 
the  miiBcle  to  the  magic  arte  of  an  Egyptian  sorcerer  whom  M. 
Anrelios  kept  in  his  train.'  ^  Xiphiiinns,  however,  who  attribatee 
the  morrel  to  the  piayera  of  the  Thundering  Le^on,  ezpresaly 
denies  that  tlie  emperor  gave  his  ooantenance  to  tliese  impostors. 
Another  suspicious  incident  comes  to  ns  on  the  aathoiity  of 
Ludan.  When  the  war  on  the  Danube  was  at  its  height, 
the  Dew  oracle  of  Alexander  of  Abonoteichoa  had,  by  mingled 
andacity  and  skill,  rapidly  gained  an  extraordinary  inilnence 
even  among  the  greatest  nobles  in  Italy.  Kutilianas,  one  of 
the  foremost  among  them,  was  its  special  patron  and  devotee, 
and  actually  married  the  daughter  of  Alexander  by  an 
smoui  with  Selene  1  Probably  through  his  influence,  an 
oracle,  in  verse  of  tiie  old  Delphic  pattern,  was  despatched 
to  the  headquarters  of  the  emperor,  ordering  that  a  pair 
of  lions  should  be  flung  into  the  Danube,  with  costly  saorificea 
and  all  the  fragrant  odours  of  the  East^  The  oracle  was 
obeyed,  but  the  rite  was  followed  by  an  appalling  disaster  to 
the  Boman  arms.  The  impostor  was  equal  to  the  occasion, 
and  defended  himself  by  iba  example  of  the  ambiguity  of 
the  Delphic  oracle  to  Croesus,  before  the  victory  of  Cyrus. 
i^Wbat  part  M.  Anrelius  had  in  this  scene  we  cannot  pretend 
to  tell,  but  the  cerrauony  could  hardly  have  been  performed 
withoat,  at  least,  his  conuivanca  Nor  does  his  philosophic 
attitude  exclude  the  possibility  of  a  certain  faith  in  oracular 
foresi^t  and  divination.  He  believed  that  everything  in 
oor  earthly  lot  was  ordained  from  eternity,  and,  with  the 
Stoic  fatalism,  he  may  have  held  the  almost  universal  Stoic 
&ith  in  the  power  to  discover  the  decrees  of  fate.' 

Nearly  all  the  writers  &om  whom  we  derive  our  impressiona 
of  tjiat  age  were  more  or  less  tinged  with  its  superstibions. 
Even  the  elder  Fliny,  who  rejected  almost  with  scorn  \hs 
popular  religion,  was  led  by  a  dream  to  undertake  his  history 
of  the  wars  in  Germany/  His  nephew,  although  he  rejoiced 
at  being  raised  to  the  augurate,  and  restored  a  temple  of  Ceres 
on  his  lands,  eaeaaB  to  have  clung  to  the  old  religion  rather 
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as  a  matter  of  aentiment  than  &om  any  real  faith.  But  he 
had  a  genoine  belief  in  dreanu  and  apparitions,  and  he  eends  hii 
friend  Soia  an  elaborate  acooont  of  the  romance  of  a  haonted 
house  at  Athens.*  His  &iend  Suetonins  had  been  distorbed 
by  a  dream  as  to  the  anccess  of  a  caose  in  which  he  was  to 
appear.  Pliny  consoled  bim  vith  the  hackneyed  inteipretation 
of  dreams  by  contraries.'  The  bic^rapher  of  the  Caesais  may 
contend  with  Dion  OaaainB  for  the  honour  of  being  probably 
the  most  superstitious  chronicler  who  ever  dealt  with  great 
events.  Suetonius  is  shocked  by  the  arrogance  of  Julius  Caesar 
when  he  treated  with  disdain  the  warning  of  a  diviner  firom 
the  inspection  of  a  victim's  entraila.'  He  glorifies  the  pious 
Augustas  by  a  long  catal<^ue  of  signs  and  celestial  omoia 
which  foretold  the  events  of  his  career.*  Suetonius  must 
have  been  as  keen  in  coUectii^  these  old  wives'  tales  as  die 
more  sober  facta  of  histoiy,^  and,  if  we  may  believe  him,  the 
palace  of  the  Caesars  for  a  hundred  years  was  as  fall  of 
supernatural  wonders  and  the  terrors  of  magic  and  daric 
prophecy  as  the  Tbessalian  viU^es  of  Apuleius.'  The  auper- 
stititms  of  the  Claudian  and  Flavian  Caesars  cooM  nowhere 
have  found  a  more  sympathetic  chronicler. 

Immensely  superior  in  graiius  as  Tacitus  is  to  Suetonius, 
even  he  is  not  emancipated  fixim  the  superstition  of  the  age. 
But  he  wavers  in  his  superstition,  just  as  he  wavers  in  his 
conception  of  the  Divine  government  of  the  world.'  Altboogh 
he  occasionally  mraitiona,  and  briefly  discusses,  the  tenets  of  the 
Epicurean  and  the  Stoic  schools,  it  does  not  seem  probable  that 
Tacitus  had  much  taste  for  philosophy.  Full  of  the  old  sena- 
torial ideals,  he  considered  such  a  study,  if  carried  to  any  depth, 
or  pursued  with  absorbing  eamestness,  to  be  unbecoming  the 
gravi^  and  dignity  of  a  man  of  rank  and  afTairs.'  Moreorer, 
his  views  of  human  destiny  and  the  Divine  government  were 
coloured  and  saddened  by  the  Terror.  Having  lived  himself 
through  the  reign  of  Domitian,  and  seen  all  the  horrors  of  its 
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close,  having  vitnessed,  in  humiliatiiig  silence,  the  excesses 
of  freiuded  power  and  the  Bervility  of  cringiDg  compliance, 
Tadtiu  bad  little  faith  either  in  Divine  benevolence  or  in 
tempted  hnman  virtae.^  Even  the  quiet  and  security  of 
Trajan's  reign  seemed  to  him  but  a  precarions  interval,  not  to 
be  too  eagerly  or  confidently  enjoyed,  between  the  terror  of 
the  past  and  the  probable  dangers  of  a  coming  age.'  The 
oormptdon  of  Soman  virtue  has  justly  earned  the  anger  of 
gods,  who  no  longer  visit  to  protect,  but  only  to  avei^e.* 
And,  in  the  chaos  of  human  afbirs,  the  Divine  justice  is 
ccmfosed;  tiie  good  sufTei  equally  with  the  guilty.*  Amid 
ohscnre  and  guuded  utterances,  we  can  divine  that,  to  Tacitus, 
the  ruling  force  in  human  fortunes  is  a  destiny  which  is  blind 
to  the  deserts  of  those  who  are  its  sport^  He  probably  held 
the  widespread  belief  that  tbe  fate  of  each  man  was  fixed 
tia  him  at  his  birth,  and,  although  be  has  a  profound  scorn  for 
the  venality  and  falsehood  of  the  Chaldaean  tribe,  he  probably 
had  a  wavering  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  their  lore.*  Kor  did 
he  reject  miracle  and  supernatural  portent  on  any  ground  of  a 
scientific  conception  of  the  universe.^  His  langu^^  on  such 
subjects  is  often  perhaps  studiously  amlnguous.  Sometimes  be 
appears  to  report  the  tale  of  a  portent,  as  a  mere  piece  of  vulgar 
superstition.  But  at  other  times,  he  records  the  marvel  witii 
no  expression  of  scepticism.'  And  in  his  narrative  of  Otho's 
death  and  the  miracles  of  Vespasian,  the  threats  of  heaven 
which  ushered  in  Cralba's  brief  re^  in  darkness  broken  by 
lurid  lightnings,  the  neglected  s^ns  of  the  coming  doom  of 
Jerusalem,  the  glare  of  arms  from  contending  armies  in  the 
sky,  the  ghostly  voices,  as  of  gods  departii^  from  the  Holy  of 
Holies,  as  in  the  tale  of  many  another  omen,  dream,  or  oiacle, 
the  historian  gives  an  awe  and  grandeur  to  a  superstition  which 
he  does  not  explicitly  reject' 

Nor  need  we  be  supercUiously  surprised  that  the  greatest 

*  Agric  c  <S ;  Eitl,  L  2 ;  iii.  37 ;      quod  in  civitate  nottn  at  vatabitnr  et 
'^WL  L  7.  retinebitar ;  cf.  HM.  r.  4  ;  Attn.  tL 

*  AuM.  LI.  38 ;  iT.  G8  :  cf.  Fabian,  p.  19. 
'  HiM.  L  8  adjin.  '  HitL  ii.  60. 

Amu.  xvL  88,  aaqnitato  dmun  ergk  *  lb.  It.  81  ;   et    Nipp«rd(7,  BImi, 

bona  m^aqoe  docamenta.  xxtI 

■  A.  t1  23 ;  ct  Hackdl,  Btm.  lAL  >  Hitl.  iL  SO ;  i*.  81 ;  L  0  ;  L  IS ; 
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master  of  historic  tragedy,  bom  into  Bach  aa  age,  should  have 
had  the  balance  of  his  &ith  distorbed.  His  in&acy  and  boy- 
hood  coincided  vith  the  last  years  of  Nero.'  His  yoathfol 
imaginatioo  must  have  been  disordered  and  inflamed  by  the 
tales,  ciicnlating  in  giare  old  Senatorial  houses,  of  wild  exceaa 
or  mysterious  crime  on  the  Palatine,  the  daring  caprice  tJi 
imperial  harlots,  the  r^al  power  and  fabulous  wealth  and 
luzory  of  the  imperial  freedmen,  the  lunai^  of  tiie  great  line 
which  had  founded  the  Empire,  and  which  seemed  destined  to 
end  it  in  shame  aod  universal  rain.  That  the  destinies  of  the 
world  Bfaonld  be  at  the  mercy  of  a  Pallas,  a  Caligula,  ot  an 
Agrippina  was  a  cruel  trial  to  any  faitit  The  camiral  of  lost 
and  carnage  in  which  the  dynasty  disappeared*  the  afaoclE  of 
tiie  fierce  atn^le  on  the  Po,  in  which  tiie  legions  of  the  Esd 
and  the  West  fought  with  demoniac  force  for  the  great  prize, 
deepened  the  horrors  of  the  trs^edy  and  the  gloomy  doubts  of 
its  fiitare  historian.  The  dawn  of  a  timorous  hope,  which  broke 
under  the  calm,  strong  rule  of  Vespasian,  was  overcast,  during 
tiie  early  manhood  of  Tacitus,  by  the  old  insanity  of  power  whidi 
seemed  to  revive  in  the  last  of  ^e  Flavians.  Such  an  experience 
and  such  on  atmosphere  were  enough  to  disorder  any  imagina- 
tion. The  wild  Titanic  ambition  in  the  Claudian  Caesars,  a 
strange  mixture  of  vicions,  hereditary  insanity,*  with  a  fisvered 
imagination  which,  intoxicated  with  almost  superhuman  power, 
dreamt  of  unheard  of  conquests  over  nature,  made  the  Julio- 
Claudian  emperors,  in  the  eyes  of  men,  a  race  half-fiend,  h&tf- 
god.  Men  hated  and  loathed  them,  yet  were  ready  to  deify 
them.  It  did  not  seem  unnatural  that  Caligula  should  throw 
a  gigantic  arch  over  the  Forum,  to  link  the  imperial  palace 
with  the  temple  of  Jupiter  on  the  CapitoL*  Men  long  refused 
to  believe  in  the  death  of  Nero,  and  his  reappearance  was 
expected  for  generations."  In  spite  of  the  Augustan  revival, 
the  calm,  if  rather  formal,  sanity  of  old  Boman  religion  had 
lost  its  power  over  cultivated  minds.  The  East,  "with  its 
&talist  superstitions,  its  apotheosis  of  lofty  earthly  sovereign^, 
its  enthronement  of  an  evil  power  beside  the  good,  was 
completing  the  overthrow  of  the  national  faith.     The  air  was 

'  P«t«r,  QfA.  Liu.  a  p.  12.  *  Snat  JVora,  e.  jt.  vf. 

■  Tu.  Ritt.  ill.  88,  tinial  etwa  *X  '  Id.   Oaiig.  iiL  xxil.  xiii.  xxzir, 

•tmN  eorporam,  juiU  toorta  st  Kortli  ixztIL  ;  cf.  HaekaU,  Amu.  Lit.  p.  Sll 
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foil  of  the  lawless  and  the  BnpematnraL  Science,  in  the 
modem  sense,  was  yet  nsboni;  it  was  a  mere  rudimentary' 
mass  of  random  gnessea,  with  as  little  right  to  command  the 
reason  aa  the  l^enda  which  sprang  ^m  the  same  lawless 
imagination.  Philosophic  speculation  in  any  high  sense  had 
almost  disappeared.  The  most  powerful  system  which  still 
lingered,  resolved  the  gods  into  mere  names  for  the  varioos 
potencies  of  that  dim  and  awful  Power  which  thrills  through 
the  universe,  which  fixes  from  the  b^inning  the  destinies  of 
men  and  nations,  and  which  deigns  to  shadow  forth  it« 
decrees  in  omen  or  oracle.  Awestruck  and  helpless  in  the 
£ace  of  a  cruel  and  omnipresent  despotism,  with  littJe  light  from 
accredited  systems  of  philosophy  or  religion,  what  wonder  that 
even  the  higheet  and  meet  cultivated  minds  were  darkened 
and  bewildered,  and  were  even  ready  to  lend  an  ear  to  the 
sorcery  of  the  mysterious  East  ?  The  hesitatii^;  acceptuice 
of  the  popular  belief  in  clairvoyance  hardly  surprises  us  in  a 
man  like  Tacitus,  bewildered  by  the  chaos  of  the  Empire,  and 
possessing  few  reasoned  convictions  in  religion  or  philosophy. 
It  is  more  surprising  to  find  so  detached  a  mind  as  Epictetns 
lecognising  in  some  exat  the  power  of  divination.  He  admits 
that  men  are  driven  to  practise  it  by  cowardice  or  selfish 
greed.^  He  agrees  that  the  diviner  can  only  predict  the 
external  changes  of  fortune,  and  that  on  th«r  moral  bearii^, 
on  the  question  whether  they  are  really  good  or  evil,  he  can 
throw  no  light  Yet  even  this  preacher  of  a  universal 
Providence,  of  the  doctrine  that  our  trve  good  and  happiness 
are  in  oar  own  hands,  will  not  altogether  deny  that  the  augur 
can  forecast  the  future.  We  should,  indeed,  Epictetns  says, 
oome  to  consult  him,  without  any  selfish  paasioD,  as  a  way&rer 
asks  of  a  man  whom  he  meets  which  of  two  roads  leads  to 
his  journey's  end.*  But  the  field  for  such  guidance  is  limited. 
Where  the  light  of  reason  or  conscience  is  a  sufidcient  gnid% 
the  diviner's  art  is  either  useless  or  corrupting.  Ifor  should 
any  ominous  signs  deter  a  man  from  sharing  a  friend's  peril, 
even  though  the  diviner  may  give  warning  of  exile  or  death. 
Next  to  Aristides,  there  is  probably  no  writer  who  reveals 

>  EpioL  Dim.  iL  7,  t  10,  rl  sir  i,^  *  lb.  In  i  itmripoi  nwMrnm  .  .  . 
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BO  strikiiigl;  the  mingled  pietiam  and  anpentitum  oE  the  time 
as  Aelian.  Although  he  preferred  to  compose  his  works  in 
Greek,  be  was  a  native  of  the  Latian  Praeneste,  t^t  cool 
retreat  of  the  wearied  Boman,  and  the  seat  of  the  fainoiu 
shrine  of  Fortuna  Primigenia.^  It  is  a  disputed  point  whether 
Aelian  belongs  to  the  second  century  or  the  third.  But  the 
more  probable  conclusion,  favoured  by  the  authority  of  Snidas, 
is  that  he  lived  shortly  after  the  time  of  Hadrian.*  His 
historical  Miacellaniea  are  a  good  example  of  that  uncritical 
treatment  of  history  and  love  of  the  sensational  which  wen 
held  up  to  scorn  by  Lucian.*  But  it  is  in  the  fragments  tH 
his  work  on  Providence,  that  we  have  the  best  illustratioii  (X 
his  religioos  attituda  The  immediate  interference  of  the 
Heavenly  Powers,  to  reward  the  pious  believer,  or  to  punish  the 
defiant  sceptic,  is  triumphantly  proclaimed.  Miracles,  oracles, 
presages,  and  warning  dreams  startle  the  reader  on  every  paga 
Aelian  wages  war  d  ouirance  with  the  eCTeminate  and  profane 
crew  of  the  Epicureana,  whom  he  would  certainly  have  handed 
ovex  pitilessly  to  the  secular  arm,  if  he  had  had  the  power.' 
He  records  with  delight  the  physical  maladies  which  are  sud 
to  have  afflicted  Epicurus  end  his  brothers,  and  the  peisecutioD 
of  their  sect  at  Messene  and  in  Crete.'  After  the  tale  of  some 
specially  impressive  interference  of  Providence,  he  launches 
ferocious  anathemas  at  the  most  fomous  sceptics,  Xenophanea, 
Diagoras,  and  Epicnras."  He  pursues  Epicurus  even  to  the 
tomb,  and  pours  all  his  scorn  on  the  unbelieving  Toluptuary't 
ftmngemente  for  bieMiial  banquets  to  his  shade.'  He  exnlti 
in  the  fate  of  one  who,  without  initiation,  tried  to  get  a  si^t 
of  the  holy  spectacle  at  Eleusis,  and  perished  by  falling  from 
his  secret  point  of  observation.'  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
miraculous  cures  by  Asdepius  are  related  with  the  moat 
exuberant  faith.  Aristarchue  the  tragic  poet,  and  Theopompoi 
the  comedian,  were  restored  from  wasting  and  hopeless  sickness 
by  the  god.*     Another  patient  of  the  shrine  had  the  vision,  which 

>  Wuda  Fowlsr,  Jtoman  Ft^itab,  *  AeL  Far.  But.  zi.  IS. 

p.72;  PraUaT,Ao)H.jrytA.(Tr.),  p.881.  *  v.   Fra^nt,   AO.    ofL    Orotuv.   p. 

*  Philortr.    VU.  S^   ii.  p.  srs,      1014. 

itai/iat*  Si  rir  'HjhUi)*  th  roiariWarw  •  lb.  p.  1023. 

^TTJpup  :    ol    Pra^.    Joe.    PariMtM  *  lb.  p.  1034. 

td.  Aaltiuti,  OronoT.  ;   Snid.  xot  in-  '  it.  p.  I03S. 

^Itfmwo  tw  'Piifig  cdrf  4wi  Hk  fMTA  ■  it.  p.  1011. 
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was  probably  often  a  real  foot,  ot  a  priest  standing  beside  hia 
bed  in  the  night,  bringing  connBels  of  healing.^  But  the 
climax  of  Indicrons  credulity  is  reached  in  the  tale  of  the 
pioos  cock  of  Tanagia.'  This  favoured  bird,  being  maimed  in 
one  leg,  appeared  before  the  shrine  of  Awd^ins,  holding  out 
the  injured  limb,  and,  taking  his  place  in  the  choir  that  snng 
the  momii^  paean,  begged  the  god  for  relief  and  healing.  It 
came  before  the  evenii^;,  and  the  gratefal  bird,  with  oreat 
erect,  with  stately  tread,  and  Sapping  wings,  gave  voice  to  his 
deUveranoe  in  his  own  peculiar  notes  of  praise !  The  Divine 
vengeance  is  also  dispUyed  asserting  itself  in  dreams.  A 
traveller,  sttrpping  for  t^e  night  at  Megara,  had  been  murdered 
for  his  purse  of  gold  by  the  keeper  of  his  inn,  and  hia  corpse, 
hidden  in  a  dnng-cart,  was  carried  through  the  gates  before 
dawn.  At  that  very  hour  hia  wraith  appeared  to  a  citizen 
of  the  place,  and  told  him  the  tale  of  the  tragedy.  The 
tareacherona  aaaaaain  waa  caught  at  the  very  point  indicated 
1^  the  ghost.'  The  last  dream  of  Philemon  ia  of  a  more 
{deasing  kind.*  The  poet,  being  then  in  hia  full  vigour,  and. 
in  possession  of  all  his  powers,  once  had  a  vision  in  hia  home 
at  Peiraeus.  He  thought  be  saw  nine  maidens  leaving  the 
house,  and  heard  them  bidding  him  adieu.  When  he  awoke, 
he  told  the  tale  to  hia  boy,  and  finiahed  the  play  on  which  he 
waa  at  work ;  then,  wrapping  himself  in  his  cloak,  he  lay  down 
to  aleep,  and  when  they  came  to  wake  him,  he  was  dead. 
Aelian  challenges  Epicuroa  to  deny  that  the  maidens  of  t^e 
vision  were  the  nine  Muaes,  quitting  aji  abode  which  was  soon 
to  be  polluted  by  death. 

Publias  Aetina  Ariatidea  is  one  of  the  best  representativeB 
of  the  union  of  high  culture  with  the  forces  of  the  religious 
revival.  He  aaw  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  Antonine 
age.  He  was  bom  in  117  A.D.  at  Adriani,  in  Myaia,  where  his 
fondly  held  a  high  position,  hia  fother  being  priest  of  Zeus. 
He  received  the  most  complete  rhetorical  training,  and  had  been 
a  pnpil  of  Herodes  Atticns.  Travelling  through  Qreece,  Italy, 
and  Egypt,  and  giving  exhibitions  of  hia  skill  in  the  feshion 
of  die  day,*  Ariatides  won  a  splendid  reputation,  which  swelled 

'  ftsTm.  Aa.  pp.  IOCS,  108*.  '  lb.  1061. 
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his  vanity  to  proportions  rare  even  in  a  clasa  whoee  vanity 
was  proveibiaL  He  von  the  restoration  of  the  mined  Smyrna 
&om  M.  Anreliua,  by  an  oration  which  moved  the-Emperor  to 
teats.*  With  a  naturally  feeble  couatitation  and  epileptic 
tendencies,  the  excitement  of  the  sophist's  life  brought  on  an 
illneaa  which  lasted  thirteen  years.  During  that  loi^  ordeal, 
he  developed  a  mystic  superstition  which,  fdong  with  an  ever- 
growing self-oonsciousness,  inspired  the  Saered  Oratiotu,  which 
appeared  in  177,  long  after  his  health  had  been  restored.  He 
visited  many  seats  of  sacred  healing — Smyrna,  Pergamnm. 
Cyzicus,  Epidannu — and,  often  in  a  cataleptic  state,  between 
sleep  and  waking,  he  had  visitations  of  the  Higher  Powers  in 
dreams.  They  gave  him  prescriptions  of  the  strangest  remedies, 
along  with  eulogies  on  his  unrivalled  talent,  which  he  was 
solemnly  enjoined  to  devote  to  the  celebration  of  his  deliveranoe 
by  the  Divine  favour.^ 

Ariatides  zealously  obeyed  the  Divine  command.  But 
whether  bis  sole  inspiration  was  simple  gratitude  and  im- 
sophisticated  piety,  crossed  by  superstition,  as  has  generally 
been  assumed,  may  well  be  doubted.'  The  truth  is,  that  in 
Aristidea  met  all  the  complex  iufloences  of  his  age,  both 
intellectual  and  spiritual.  He  was  the  moet  elaborate  product 
of  the  rhetorical  school,  with  its  cultivated  mastery  <^  phraaa, 
its  exuberant  pride  in  the  power  ctf  words,  its  indifferenoe  to 
truth,  in  comparison  with  rhetorical  effect  The  whole  force  of 
revived  Hellenism  was  concentrated  in  this  declamatory  skiU.* 
At  the  same  time,  the  religious  revival  was  veiy  far  from  being 
a  return  to  the  old  religion,  in  its  clear  firm  outlines  and 
simple  wholeness.'  The  Zens  and  Athene  and  Poseidon  of  the 
^e  of  Aristidee  were  not  the  divinitaes  of  the  great  age. 
Many  influences  had  been  at  work  to  blur  the  deui-ciit  out- 
lines of  Hellenic  initiation,  and  to  eophietacate  the  ancestnd 
faith  both  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Men  wished  to  believe  in 
Uie  ancient  gods,  but  they  were  no  longer  the  gods  of  Homer 
or  of  Aeschylus,  the  gods  worshipped  by  the  men  who  foo^t 

■  PhilMtT.  Vit.  Soph.  iL  p.  zeS.  Arlstidea,  i^.  Hi,  118. 
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in  tiie  Samnite  or  the  Panic  wars.  Gtreek  philosophy  for  eight 
centuries  had  been  teaching  a  doctrine  of  one  Divine  force  or 
eesmoe,  transcending  the  powers  and  limitaUons  of  senae,  or 
immanent  in  the  fleeting  worh]  of  chance  and  change.  Pagan 
tJbeology  had  elaborated  a  celestial  hierarchy,  in  which  the 
Deity,  removed  to  ao  infinite  distance,  was  remotely  linked  to 
humanity  by  a  graduated  scale  of  inferior  spiritual  beings, 
daemons,  and  heroes.'  Then  came  the  religions  of  the  East, 
mth  their  doctrines  of  expiation  for  sin  and  ascetic  preparation 
for  commnnion,  and  visions  of  immortality.  And,  alongside 
of  aU  tbese  developments,  there  was  a  portentous  growtii  of 
-vulgar  superstition,  belief  in  dreams,  omens,  and  oracles,  in 
suiy  avenue  to  the  "  Great  Mystery."  Sophistic  rhetoric,  from 
its  very  nature  and  function,  was  bound  to  reflect  the  religious 
spirit  of  the  age,  in  all  its  confusion.  The  ancient  myths, 
indeed,  were  revived  and  decked  out  with  rich  poetic  colouring. 
Tet  it  is  not  the  simple,  na£ve,  old  pagan  &ith  which  inspires 
tiie  rhetorical  artist  The  pantiieistic  or  theosophist  doctrines, 
vhich  were  in  the  air,  disturbed  the  antique  character  of  the 
piece.'  But  the  sophist,  if  he  occasionally  catches  the  tone 
of  new  mysticism,  or  even  of  rationalist  interpretation,  is 
nothing  if  not  orthodox  on  the  whole,  and  he  anathematises 
the  impiety  of  &ee-thmking  philosophy,  with  the  same  eneigy 
as  Aelian.  Above  ell,  Aristides  is  in  harmony  with  the  infinite 
faith  in  miracle  and  heavenly  vision  which  was  rifa 

From  whatever  cause,  the  worship  of  Asdepius  had 
attained  an  extraordinary  popularity  in  the  age  of  the  Anto- 
nines.'  The  conditions  of  health  and  disease  are  so  obscure, 
the  influences  of  will  Emd  imagination  on  our  bodily  states 
are  so  marked,  that,  in  all  ages,  the  boundaries  between  the 
natural  and  the  unknowable  are  blorred  and  may  be  easily 
crossed.  The  science  of  medicine,  even  down  to  the  age  of 
Hippocrates,  or  tiie  age  of  Galen,  had  not  abandoned  all  iaith 
in  the  magical  and  mysterious,*  Incantations  lot^  held  their 
ground  b^ide  more  scientific  remedies.  Health  being  the 
moat  precious  and  the  most  precarious  of  earthly  blessings,  it 
is  not  strange  that,  in  an  age  of  revived  belief  in  the  super- 

'  Banngkrt,  pp.  80,  61.  *  Philoitr.  ApOL  Tj/tm.  ill.  M ;  D. 

'  Id.  p>  64.  Cm.  Ixiz.  32,  kSfa»i»  St  MOY^ajnitt 

*  V.  o.   iU.   of   Patar's    Mariul   At      ii4r  run  ml  ytrr*™*  intweOri  wvn  tbO 
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natural,  the  god  of  health  Bhoold  attain  a  rank  eves  on  a 
level  with  the  great  Olympian  goda  His  temples  rose  in  eveoy 
land  where  Qreek  or  Boman  ciiltare  pievailed.  They  were 
generally  bnilt  with  an  eye  to  beauty  of  acenery,  or  the  Tirtnea 
of  aome  dear,  cold,  anci^it  spring,  or  other  health -giving 
powers  in  the  site,  which  night  reinforce  the  more  mysterioiu 
inSnencee  of  religion.  And  in  every  temple  there  waa  a 
hierarchy  of  sacred  servanta,  who  guarded  a  tradition  of 
hieratic  ceremonial  and  of  medical  science.^  There  was  the 
chief  prieat,  who  may  or  may  not  have  been  a  trained  physician. 
There  were  the  iadv^i  and  pyrophori,  who  attended  to  Uie 
punctnal  service  of  the  altars.  There  were  the  neoeori, 
who  were  probably  physicians,  and  who  waited  on  the 
patients,  interpreting  their  visions,  and  often  supplementing 
them  by  other  viaione  of  thtai  avra}  There  were  also,  in  a 
lower  rank,  nurses,  male  and  female,  who,  if  we  may  judge 
from  Aristides,  performed  the  sympathetic  part  of  our  own 
hoepital-Dursea,*  The  patients  came  from  all  parts  of  the 
Qraeco-Boman  world.  After  certain  oflerings  and  rites,  the 
snfterer  took  hia  place  in  the  long  dormitory,  which  often  con- 
tained beds  for  200  or  300,  with  windows  open  all  night 
loi^  to  the  winds  of  the  aonth.  The  sick  man  brought  hia 
bed-coverings,  and  made  hia  gift  on  Uie  altar.  The  lamps  wen 
lighted  in  the  long  gallery,  a  priest  recited  the  vesper  prayers. 
At  a  later  hour,  the  lights  were  eztiugniahed,  strict  silence  was 
enjoined,  and  a  hope  for  some  soothing  vision  from  above  was 
left  as  a  parting  gift  or  salutation  by  the  minister  as  he 
retired.* 

Divination  by  dreams  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  and 
universal  of  superstitions  in  the  pagan  world.'  It  was  also  one 
of  tiie  most  peteistent  to  the  last  days  of  paganism  in  the  West 
The  god  of  Epidaums  was  still  visiting  his  votariea  by  nighty 
when  S.  Jerome  was  composing  his  commentary  on  Isaiah.' 
Nor  18  die  superstition  onoatund.  Sleep,  the  most  mysterious 
of  physical  phenomena,  gives  birth  to  mental  states  which  aie 
a  constant  surprise.  Thon^ta  and  powers  which  are  latent 
in  the  waking  hours,  then  start  into  life  with  a  strange  vivid- 

>  CitoD,     T^o^lu    Mut    JNtuaZ    </  ■  Arirtid.  Or.  p.  BSO  (Jabb). 

jIAlvio*,  p.  27.  *  OlOD,  p.  2S. 

■  Btnmnrt,  p.  97  ;  of.  Ariitid.  Or.  *  Huuy,  LaJfaaie.  p.  SSI. 

p.  tti  (Jebb'i  Bd.},  Ul.  *  a  Hmtoh.  in  It.  a.  Ir.  p.  4SK. 
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DesB  and  wtssr^.  Memory  and  imaginatioii  opeiate  with  a 
force  which  luay  well,  in  an  age  of  faith,  be  taken  for  inspira- 
tion. The  iUofdon  of  a  doable  peiaonality,  which  results  ftom 
the  helple«anees  of  the  mind  to  leoct  on  the  impreaaions  of 
sense,  also  easily  passes  into  the  Ulnsion  of  messages  and 
promptings  &om  powers  beyond  ourselves.  Religious  hopes 
and  cravings  may  thus  easily  and  honestly  seem  to  be  fulfilled. 
But  external  cansee  also  reinftticed  in  the  ancient  world 
the  deceptions  of  the  inner  spirit  The  dream-oracle  was 
generally  on  a  site  where  nature  mi^t  touch  the  awe  and 
imagination  of  the  votary.  Few  could  have  descended  into  the 
gUxnn  of  the  cave  of  Trophonios  without  having  t^eir  fancy 
prepared  for  viaiouB.^  Exhalations  &om  secret  chasms,  as  at 
Delphi  and  Lebadea,  aided  hj  the  weird  spells  of  the  Kympbs 
who  haonted  such  soenes,  often  produced  a  physical  excite- 
ment akin  to  madness.  Opiates  and  potions  administered  by 
the  priests,  with  the  effect  of  solemn  religious  rites,  prepared 
the  votary  for  voices  from  another  world.'  Soul  and  body 
were  still  farther  prepared  for  the  tonch  of  a  Divine  hand  by 
rigorous  fasting,  which  was  enjoined  as  a  preparatory  disci- 
pline in  so  many  mysteries  of  the  renascent  paganism.'  The 
heavenly  vision  could  only  come  to  the  clear  spirit,  purged  as 
far  as  might  be,  from  the  groesness  of  the  flesh.*  'S/fKolfunot^ 
for  the  sake  of  healing  became  a  great,  and  probaUy  in  the 
nudn,  a  beneficent  institution  in  the  temples  of  many  deities,'  pre- 
eminently in  those  of  Isia,  Serapis,  and  AsclepioB.  The  temple 
of  Serapis  at  Ganopua  in  Strabo'a  time  was  thronged  by  patients 
of  the  noblest  rank,  and  was  famous  for  its  miraculous  cures.* 
Among  the  many  attribntes  of  Queen  Isia,  none  made  a  deeper 
impression  than  her  benignant  power  of  healing  even  the  moat 
desperate  cases.'  Her  temples  rose  everywhere.  Her  dream 
interpreters  were  famous  from  the  days  of  Cicero.*  In  her 
shrine  at  Smyrna  Aristides  had  many  of  his  moet  startling 
experiences.  According  to  Diodorua,  her  priests  could  point 
to  numberless  proofs  of  the  power  of  the  great  goddeas  to  cure 

■  FkMkD.   iz.   S>,  f  4 ;  Max.  Tyr.  *  Hu.  Tyr.  xtL  L  ;  PhiltMtr.  ApM. 
Oim.  xiT.  i.                                                    Tgan.  ii  S7  ;  t1.  11. 

»  PlntB«IV.Or.o.«-«;  Philortr.         *  Sea  •li•tiI.Trtulli«^iJ,^•(««, 

'ogu,  p.  a»7.  T  Diad,  Bki.  L  SB. 

■  ApaL  JM.  xL  e.  32.  ■  (Xo.  A  ZNv.  i  »8. 
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the  most  inveterate  disease.  But  the  great  healer  Iras,  of 
conrse,  Aaclepins.  The  remains  of  his  splendid  ahriue  at 
EpidaaniB  are  a  revelation  at  onca  of  his  feme  and  power, 
and  of  the  scenes  and  oocupations  in  which  the  devoat  health- 
seekers  passed  their  days  and  nights.  In  bis  temple  on  tiie 
island  in  the  Tiber,  dreams  of  healing  were  still  sought  in  the 
time  of  lamblichtis.  His  shrine  at  Fergamum,  which  was 
the  scene  of  so  many  of  the  strange  visions  of  Aristides,  in 
bis  many  years  of  strnggle  with  disease,  was  one  of  the  most 
famous,  and  its  inspired  dreams  were  sought  long  afterwards 
by  the  emperor  Caracalla.^ 

It  would  be  idle  to  speculate  on  the  relative  effects  of 
sound  medioal  treatment  and  of  superstition,  stimulated  by 
more  or  loss  pious  arts,  upon  the  constitution  of  the  sufierer. 
The  virtues  of  herb  or  mineral  drug,  of  r^ulated  food  and 
abstinence,  of  bathing  in  naturally  medicated  waters,  above 
all  of  a  continual  freshness  in  Uie  air,  must  have  beoome  a 
tradition  in  these  sacred  homes  of  the  god  of  healUi.  Physical 
disease  is  often  rooted  in  moral  disorder,  and  for  such  troubled, 
tainted  souls,  with  honditary  poison  in  vein  and  nerve,  the 
bright  cheerfulness,  the  orderly  calm  and  confidence  of  the 
ritual,  which  had  such  a  charm  for  the  soul  of  Plutarch,  may 
have  exorcised,  for  the  time,  many  an  evil  spirit,  and  wiped 
out  the  memory  of  old  sins.  Soothed  and  relieved  in  mind 
and  body,  the  sufferer  lay  in  the  dimly  lighted  corridor, 
sinking  to  sleep,  with  a  confidence  that  the  god  would  some- 
how make  his  power  felt  in  visions  of  the  nigbt*  Throi^h 
a  sliding  panel,  hidden  in  the  wall,  a  dim  figure  of  gracuons 
aspect  might  glide  to  the  side  of  his  conch,  and  whisper 
strange  sweet  words  of  comfort.  But  in  many  cases,  tiiere  is 
no  need  to  assume  the  existence  of  sanctified  imposture.'  A 
debilitated  &ame,  nerves  shattered  by  prolonged  soffiaring,  an 
imagination  excit«d  by  sacred  litany,  ghostly  counsels  and  tales 
of  miracle,  the  all -pervading  atmosphere  of  an  immemorial 
faith,  may  easily  have  engendered  visions  which  seemed  to 
come  from  ODother  world.* 

'  Wolff,  Dt  Nov.  Orae.  AtL  p.  2S.  EJiu  ucndotM  fnndibiu  famoai  oppor- 

9  Oaton,  p.  28.  iaat  Iiidu  tampio  Pompcuno  <•!&■■ 

,  niod   Hio.  i   as  convict!  sunt ;  nbi  ip«  Kkliuuii  n^ 

Diod.  8ia  1.  28.  iwreUm,  rto.     lUnty,  La  Magi*.  VP. 

•  Wolff,  Di  Nov.  One.  Aet.  p.  81,  S87-8. 
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Bat  from  whatever  source  the  visioQ8  came,  tbey  had  a 
powerful  effect  on  the  imagitiation,  and,  through  tiiat,  on  (he 
bodily  health.  Some  of  the  presciiptioiis  indeed  given  by 
these  voices  of  the  night  may  seem  to  us  ludicrous  or 
positively  dangerous.*  But  the  tone  and  Burroundings  of 
these  shrines,  and  the  sense  of  being  encompassed  by  Divine 
as  well  as  haman  sympathy,  probably  counteracted  any  ill 
effects  of  quackeiy.  The  calm,  serene  order,  which  the 
hieratic  spirit  cultivates  at  its  best,  Uie  cheerful  routine  of 
the  sacred  service,  blending  indistinguishably  with  the  ministry 
to  suffering,  and  consecrating  and  ennobling  it,  the  confidence 
inspired  by  the  sedate  cbeerfulneaa  of  the  priests  and  attend- 
ants, reinforced  by  the  countless  cases  of  miraculous  cures 
raoorded  on  the  walls,* — all  this  must  have  had  a  powerfol 
and  beneficent  ioflaence.  And  the  visitors  were  not  all 
invalids.  The  games  and  festivals  drew  tt^ther  many  merely 
for  society  and  amusement  The  theatre  at  Epidaurus 
must  have  provided  constant  entertainment  for  a  far  larger 
concourse  than  the  patients  of  the  temple.*  A  healthy 
regimen,  which  is  abundantly  attested,*  with  the  charms 
of  art  and  surrounding  beauties  of  hill  and  woodland,  tended 
of  tbemselveB  to  restore  peace  and  balance  to  disordered 
nerrea.  And  the  social  life,  especially  to  Greeks,  was 
probably  the  most  potent  inflaence  of  all  We  can  see  from 
Aristidea  that  troublesome  cases  were  watched  by  a  circle  of 
curious  sympathisers.^  In  those  marble  seats,  which  can  still 
be  seen  on  the  site,  many  a  gronp,  through  many  generations, 
must  have  sat  liatenii^  to  music  or  recitation,  or  discussing 
high  themes  of  life  and  death,  or  amused  with  the  more  trivial 
gossip  of  all  gatherings  of  men. 

Amid  such  scenes  Aristides  spent  thirteen  years  of  the 
prime  of  Ms  manhood.  With  all  the  egotism  of  the  self- 
pitying  invalid,  he  has  recorded  the  minutest  details  of  his 
ailments.  He  seems  to  have  been  disordered  in  every  organ, 
dropsical,  asthmatic,  dyspeptic,  with  a  tumour  of  portentous 
size,  and  agonisii^  pains  which  reduced  him  to  the  extremity 
of  weakness.'  But  the  extraordinary  toughness  and  vitality 
■  Cf.  Maary,  p.  S40.  *  Ctton,  pp.  <0,  S8. 


■  CktoQ,  ^  2S  ;  Panson.  iL  27,  9  fi  ; 


'  Baumgut,  p.  101. 


cf.  Stnb.  TiiL  S,  )  IS.  *  Of.  Arutid.  Or.  S8ft-6Se  (Jabb,  t  i.). 
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of  tiie  man  ia  even  mora  atriking  than  his  Bufferings.  Aristides 
r^arded  health  u  the  greatest  of  all  blessings,  the  conditum 
<m  which  the  value  of  all  oUier  blesainga'  depends.  And  he 
acted  on  the  belie!  His  hundred  days  journey  to  Eome  is 
a  miracle  of  endurance.'  Backed  with  fever  and  asthma, 
onable  to  take  any  food  except  milk,  he  struggled  along,  alter- 
nately through  plains  turned  into  lakes,  or  across  the  frozen 
Hebrus,  amid  storm  or  rain  or  freezing  cold. 

The  effects  of  this  journey  in  aggravated  suffering  from 
asthma,  dropsy,  nervous  agony,  are  described  with  painfol 
vividness.  They  were  dealt  with  by  the  Soman  surgeons  in  a 
&8hion  which  nukea  one  wonder  how  the  patient  survived  such 
laceration.*  The  invalid  hastened  home  to  Asia  by  sea.  The 
voyage  was  long  and  weary,  a  very  Odyssey  of  etotm  and 
wandering.  Aristides  reached  Smyrna  in  mid-winter,  and  all 
the  physicians  were  puzzled  to  find  any  alleviation  for  his 
troubles.*  Henceforth  he  passed,  for  thirteen  years,  from 
one  temple  to  another,  at  the  bidding  of  the  gods — ttcga 
Smyrna  to  Fergamum,  or  Chios,  or  Cyzicus,  or  Epidanros — 
enduring  often  frightful  hardships  by  land  or  sea.  The 
description  of  his  sufferings  sometimes  excites  the  suspicion 
that  a  warm  imagination  and  the  vanity  of  the  literary  artist 
have  heightened  the  effect.  A  tumour  of  monstrous  aiz^* 
agonies  of  palpitation  and  breathlessnesa,  the  tortnre  of 
dyspepsia,  vertigo,  and  neuralgia  which  doubled  up  his  limba, 
and  seemed  to  bend  the  spins  outward  like  a  bow' — these 
are  only  a  few  of  the  morbid  horrors  which  afflicted  hioL 

The  divine  prescriptions  were  often  as  astounding  as  the 
malady  was  severe.  Fresh  air,  exercise,  bathing  in  the  sacred 
wells,  fasting  and  abstinence,  indeed,  may  often  have  been 
sound  treatment  But  to  these  were  added  astonishii^ 
prescriptions  of  food  or  drugs,  purgings  and  blood-letting 
which  drained  the  body  of  its  slight  remaining  strength,  and 
which  horrified  the  attendant  physicians."     But  tbeee  were 

'  ArUtid.  Or.  GS7,'^f>oi  aai  4n^)wrB      Swix  tofi/roi.  C£  611,  n-X,  and  CaOtct. 
-~  ^M.  od  on.  ISO,  in  Jebb'B  Bd. 

*  lb.  604. 

>  lb.  664,  Td  St  «tMoi  Iff  npwfccr* 

tyriipiiai  rij»  xaitMar  rfii  forov.     to-        "^"^  ^  ' 

nDrer  »'  oSc  n«»affr  di  rit  rm**  rit  *  AiiML  Or.  501-8,  SM,  MI,  SSZ 
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not  tiie  worst  Again  and  again,  Aristddes  was  eigoined,  when 
in  a  bigh  fever,  to  bathe  two  or  three  times  in  an  ice-«oM 
river  running  in  full  flood,  and  then  race  a  mile  at  fall  speed 
in  the  face  of  a  northerly  gale.  He  obeyed  in  spite  of  all 
remonstrance,  and  the  doctors  and  his  anxious  Mends  coold 
only  follow  him  to  await  the  result  of  euch  extraordinary 
remedies.  Strange  to  relate,  their  fears  and  forebodings 
proved  groundless.  Seligioos  excitement,  combined  with 
immense  vanity  and  a  strange  vitality,  carried  Aristidee 
victoriously  through  these  ordeals,'  and  his  friends  received 
him  at  their  close,  with  an  indescribable  genial  warmth  spread- 
ing through  his  whole  body,  and  a  lightness  and  cheerfulness 
of  spirit  which  more  than  rewarded  him  for  these  strange 
hardships  of  snperstation. 

The  faith  of  Aristides  most  have  been  very  robust  Hia 
tortures  lasted  for  nearly  thirteen  years,  daring  which  the 
divine  prescriptions  only  seemed  to  add  to  their  poignancy. 
But  be  was  upheld  by  the  belief  that  he  was  a  special  object 
of  the  Divine  favour,  and  he  peisistently  followed  Divine 
recipes,  which  ordinary  human  skill  and  prudence  woold  have 
rejected.  No  doubts,  such  as  troubled  his  attendants,  ever  crossed 
his  mind.  How  far  hia  illness  was  prolooged  by  this  obstinate 
adherence  to  the  illusions  of  sleep  and  superstition,'  in  the 
face  of  expert  advice,  is  a  matter  on  which  it  would  be  useless 
to  speculate.  It  is  probable  that  the  imagination  and  ex- 
uberant vanity  of  Aristides  made  him  a  more  difficult  patient 
than  the  ordinary  people  who  frequented  these  shrines  of 
healing.  It  is  also  evident  that  there  was  a  body  of  more  or 
less  sldlled  medical  opinion  connected  with  the  cult  of  Asclepins. 
Practical  physicians  came  to  the  temples,'  with  the  benevolence 
and  the  curiosity  of  their  craft  in  all  ages,  to  observe  and  study, 
or  to  advise  a  cautious  interpretation  of  t^e  revelarions  of  the 
night  Aristides  has  preserved  the  namee  of  some — ^Theodotns, 
Asclepiacus,  and  Satyma  Long  observation  of  the  fteaks  of 
individual  temperament  and  constitution  most  have  su^ested 
to  thoughtful  minds,  with  some  instincts  of  scientific  method, 
that  the  supernatural  vision  should  be  interpreted  in  the  light 
of  experience.     An  awful  dream  of  Aristides  that  all  his  bones 
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and  sinews  must  be  excised,  ttuned,  in  the  bands  of  a  Cutbfnl 
attendant,  into  a  piediction  of  renewed  vitality.'  And  althoo^ 
some  of  the  niuaes,  to  whom  he  is  so  grateful,  confirmed  hit 
visions  by  precisely  similar  revelations  of  their  own,*  others,  of 
the  more  skilled  physicians,  openly  blamed  his  too  confident 
reliance  on  his  dreams,  and  his  unwillingness  to  try  tJie  effect 
of  more  scientific  treatment'  Their  proposals,  however,  were 
sometimes  so  severe  and  heroic  that  we  may  excuse  him  for 
preferring  on  the  whole  the  more  patient  and  gentile  methods 
t&  the  god.  The  sufferer  was  sometimes  favoured  with 
epiphaoies  of  Athene,  Apollo,  Serapis,  and  other  great 
divinities,  exalting  him  far  above  the  rank  of  common  votaries.* 
And  Asdepins  himself,  to  whom  his  special  devotion  was 
given,  not  only  lightened  his  physical  tortures,  although  after 
long  years,  but  endowed  him  with  hitherto  unknown  powers  c^ 
rhetorical  skill  and  readiness.  The  god  became  the  pabron 
of  his  whole  professional  life.'  And  Anstides  regarded  him 
aa  ^e  source  of  &esh  inspiration,  in  Hba  exercise  of  tiiat  word- 
craft  of  which  he  was  the  greatest  master  in  Ms  tima  It  is 
not  hard  to  discern  the  meaning  of  this  self-deception.  Before 
Anstides  began  to  visit  the  temples  of  the  god,  he  was  already 
a  finished  rhetor,  possessed  of  all  the  skill  which  the  Greek 
schools  coald  impart*  Prostrated  by  bodily  suffering  for  years, 
cut  off  from  that  life  of  brilliant  display,  which  was  so  lavishly 
rewarded  by  applauding  crowds,  the  vein  and  ambitions 
declaimer  had  lost  not  only  his  bodily  health,  bnt  all  the  joy 
and  excitement  of  rhetorical  triumph.  Snddenly  he  found  his 
balance  restored ;  the  tide  of  energy  returned  to  its  old  channels. 
Ha  could  once  more  draw  music  from  the  almost  forgotten 
instrument  He  had  once  more  the  full  lecture-hall  under  his 
opelL  What  wonder  that  he  should  feel  his  powers  redoubled 
when  they  were  recovered,  and  that  he  should  regard  the  god 
who  had  healed  his  bodily  ailments  as  the  antbor  of  a  &«sh 
literary  inspiration  \ 
■  Aristid.  Or.  658  ;  Baamgart, >  B),  AskUplo*  >11m  mnknks,  Lnb,  Lsbcn, 
*  Arictid.  Or.  606,  616  ;  af.  Baniii-  nnd  apeciell  dis  Qib«  dsr  Keds.eto. ;  cC 
prt,  p.  122.  p.  SS,  arhiht  ar  ihn  inch  lU  den  ei/tent- 

'  AriitiJ.  Or.  605,  e(  W  fiMikoi*  tichm  Vsrleihci  nnd  Sprndcr  miimc 
^  Uor  twam,  twl  row  Jnlpaai  radneriachan  OiWii,  etc,  p.  09,  er  dam 
roHW^V,  rrX.  Oott«  ainsn  Btsrkeren  una  blaibendan 

EinflaHB  auch  »nr  di«  0«BUltang  MBM 
iiin«r«D  LebsDi  nuohreibt 
•  Id.  p.  SB. 
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The  debt  was  repaid  in  these  Sacred  Orations,*  Soioe  treat 
them  as  the  expressloD  of  a  genuine  mystical  piety,  others  are 
indiDed  to  tiiink  that  the  incorrigible  rhetorician  is  quite  as 
evident  as  the  pious  votary.*  It  would  be  an  excess  of 
acepticism  to  doubt  that  Aristides  believed  in  his  visions,  and 
in  l^e  beneficent  power  of  the  god,  for  which  he  was  full  of 
piona  gratitade.  Yet  the  rhetorical  spirit  of  that  age  was  an 
inflaence  of  singular  intensity.  It  mastered  not  only  the  faculty 
of  utterance,  but  the  whole  mind  and  life  of  the  rhetorician. 
The  passion  to  produce  a  startling  or  seductive  effect  on  the 
audience  had  become  a  second  nature.  Truth  was  a  secondary 
matter,  not  from  any  moral  obliquity,  but  fVom  the  influence 
of  prolonged  training.  And  so,  we  may  retain  a  belief  in  the 
genuine  piety  or  superstition  of  Aristides,  while  we  may  distrust 
his  narrativa  The  piety  or  the  mystic  superstition  may  not 
have  been  less  sincere,  although  it  was  mingled  with  egregious 
vanity,  and  expressed  itself  in  the  carefully  moulded  and  highly 
coloured  phrases  of  the  schools.  Nor  should  we  doubt  the 
piety  of  Aristides  because  he  deemed  himself  the  special  object 
of  Divine  favour.  On  such  a  principle  all  prayer  for  personal 
benefits  would  become  profane  egotism.  And  although  Aris- 
tides was  profoundly  conscious  that  he  was  the  first  of  Greek 
orators,'  he  was  also  profoundly  grateful  for  the  Divine  grace 
which  had  renewed  bis  powers  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
delight  and  profit  of  maakind.  Whether  he  would  have  been 
content  to  enjoy  his  mystic  raptures  without  publishing  them 
to  the  world,  is  a  question  which  will  be  variously  answered 
according  to  the  charity  and  spiritual  experience  of  the  inquirer. 
Many  another  less  famous  shrine  than  that  of  Epidaurus 
offered  this  kind  of  revelation.  The  goda  were  liberal  in  their 
prophetic  gifte  in  that  age,  and  dreams  were  as  freely  sent  aa 
Uiey  were  generally  expected.  There  is  no  more  striking 
example  of  the  superstition  of  the  age  than  the  treatise  of 
Artemidorus  on  the  interpretation  of  dreams.  Artemidoms 
lived  towards  the  end  of  the  second  century.  He  was  a 
native  of  Epheaus,  but  he  called  himself  Daldianus,  in  order 
to  share  his  distinction  with  an  obscure  little  town  in  Lydia, 

>  Arutid.  Or.6I2,(Mi)t4ilfiX^TpM!-  ■  Od  bis  Tuiitj  «.  Baamgirt.  p.  110. 

■wtr  i  Stbt  t-roypi^mr  tA  iitifa-m.  The  moat  gUring  sxunpla  iava  Or.  Sae. 

4,  Sai-2,  iit^ivro,.  lU,  Xfytm  rir  Mr, 
pp.  IIS,  123.  nl  tf  1^,  ai  tl. 
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which  T&8  the  lorthplace  of  hia  mother.*  The  treatise  is  is 
five  booki,  diree  of  which  are  dedicated  to  Caaeiiis  Maximiu, 
a  Stmian  of  lank,  who  vas  an  adept  is  this  pretended 
sdeoce;  the  others  are  inscribed  to  tiie  son  of  the  anthw. 
In  spite  of  absurd  credulity,  wild  and  perverted  ingenni^, 
and  ft  cold,  quasi-scientific  tolerance  of  some  of  the  w<Hat 
moral  enormities  of  antiquity,  Artemidonis  seems  to  have 
been  an  earnest  and  industiious  man,  who  wrote  with  the 
mistaken  object  of  doing  a  service  both  to  his  own  age 
and  to  poBterity.'  Like  other  pious  men  of  the  time,  he 
was  aEQicted  by  the  profone  attitude  of  the  sceptics,'  and 
determined  to  refute  them  by  the  solid  proofs  of  a  sifted 
experience.  He  also  wished  to  furnish  guidance  to  the  crowd, 
who  believed  in  their  visions,  bat  were  bewildered  from  the 
mutt  of  clear  canons  of  interpretation.  There  was  evidently 
afloat  a  volnminous  oneirociitic  literature.  But  it  was,  according 
to  ArtemidoruB,  frequently  wanting  in  depth  and  system,*  and 
random  gnesses  had  too  often  been  the  substitnte  for  minute, 
exhaustive  obsravation  and  a  clear  scientific  method.  Artoni- 
dorus  was  inspired  to  supply  the  want  by  a  vision  from  Apollo, 
his  ancestral  patron."  He  procured  every  known  txeatise  tm 
dreams.'  He  travelled  all  over  Asia,  Oreece,  and  Italy,  and 
the  larger  islands,  visiting  the  great  festivals  and  centres  of 
population,  and  consulting  with  aJl  the  seers  and  diviners,  even 
those  of  the  lowest  repute.  He  took  the  greatest  pains  to 
ascertain  the  iJEtcts  of  tiie  reported  fulfilment  of  dreams,  and  to 
compare  and  sift  the  facts  of  bis  own  observation.  No  austere 
scientific  student  of  natore  in  our  day  %y«t  took  himself  more 
seriously  than  this  collector  of  tiia  wildest  and  foulest  hallucina- 
tions of  pagan  imagination.  Artemidonis  really  believed  that 
he  was  founding  an  enduring  science  for  the  guidance  of  all 
coming  generations. 

Tet  the  foundation  of  it  all  is  essentially  nnsdentafic. 
To  Artemidonis  dreams  are  not  the  result  of  natural  causes, 
of  phjrsical    states,  or  of  the   suggestions    of  memory   and 

1  Artemid.  OntiroenL  iii,  SB. 

tV  4^  air&r  dXXi  mJ  »&  /wtVtot«       '>f"T?''-,   -n      j  i. 
iffwini*  ArSaintr  '  lb.  )L  70,  ad  fi», 

*  lb.    Cf.  TertuUiu,  D«  An.  46, 47.       atn  tmirim'  bntfiucftrtxtr. 
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uaociatunL  They  are  eent  directly  by  Bome  god,  as  a  promise 
or  warning  of  the  fature.  Nor  shonld  any  apparent  failare  of 
tite  prediction  tempt  ns  to  impeach  the  truthfttlness  of  the 
Divine  author.  Artemidorus  i^rms  as  emphatically  as  Flato, 
that  the  gods  can  never  lie.'  But  although  tliey  sometimea  ex- 
press themselves  plainly,  they  also  frequently  v^  their  meaning 
in  shadowy,  enigmatic  fonn,  in  order  to  test  men's  faith  and 
patience.*  Hence  there  is  need  of  skilled  interpretation,  which 
demands  the  widest  observation,  acute  criticism  combined  widk 
reverent  faith,  and  deference  to  ancient  custom  and  traditional 
lore.  It  is  curious  to  see  how  this  apostle  of  what,  to  our  minds, 
is  a  pestilent  superstition,  pours  his  scorn  on  the  newer  or  lower 
forms  of  divination.*  The  Pythagorean  dream-readers,  the  in- 
terpreters from  hand  and  &ce  and  form,  the  interpreters  of  sieve 
and  dish  and  dice,  are  all  deceivers  and  oharlat&ns.  The  old 
formulated  and  accredited  lore  of  birds  and  sacrificial  entrails, 
of  dreams  and  stars  and  heavenly  portents,  should  alone  be 
accepted  by  an  orthodox  faith.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
Artemidorus  believed  in  astrology  as  he  believed  in  oneiro- 
mancy.  Both  beliefs  go  back  to  the  infancy  of  the  race,  and 
both  extended  their  dominion  far  into  the  Middle  Ages.* 

It  would  be  impossible,  in  our  space,  to  give  any  detailed 
conceptiou  of  the  treatment  of  dreams  by  Artemidorus.  Nor 
would  the  attempt  reward  the  pains ;  the  curious  specialist 
must  read  the  treatise  for  himself  He  will  find  in  it  one 
of  the  moat  sstoniBhing  efforts  of  besotted  credulity  to  disguise 
itself  under  the  forme  of  scientific  inquiry.  He  will  find  an 
^tparently  genuine  piety  united  with  an  unprotesting  record 
<tf  the  most  revolting  prurience  of  the  lawless  fancy.  He  will 
find  a  subtlety  and  formalism  of  system  and  distinction  worthy 
of  a  finished  schoolman  of  the  fonrteenth  century,  and  all 
employed  to  give  order  and  meaning  to  the  wildest  vagaries 
of  vulgar  &ncy.  The  classification  of  dreams  by  ArtemidomB 
is  a  great  effort,  and  is  followed  out  in  an  exhaustive  order. 
Every  possible  subject,  and  many  that  seem  to  a  modem 
almost  inconceivable,  are  catalogued,  each  in  ita  proper  place, 
widi  the  appropriate  principles  of  explanation.     The  hierarchy 

'  Artuoid.  OMtrverit.  ir.  71.  se^dnipoi  (Irra  iiiJir  abrOr  aUiw  ini&t 

■  lb.  JMA  'wtiri  pir  d^XOf  Wyoun,       ifiuaarlOTm  JJotfXamu  Xofi/Jirtu'. 
•vrl  U  oMvffM-Tu  .    .    .    twniii   ml  ■  Ih.  il.  69.  *  Hanry,  p.  2*1. 
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of  gods  and  heroes  in  their  Tarions  grades,  the  orfae  of  the 
sky,  the  various  parts  of  the  bodily  frame,  from  the  hair  of 
the  head  to  the  toes  and  nails,  the  various  occupations  and 
multiform  incidents  in  the  life  of  man  from  the  cradle  to 
the  grave,'  the  whole  list  of  animals,  plants,  and  drugs  which 
serve  his  uses,  all  theee  things,  and  many  others  whidi  mi^t 
conceivably,  or  inconceivably,  enter  into  the  fabric  of  a 
dream,  are  painfully  collected  and  arranged  for  the  guidance 
of  the  future  inquirer.  And  this  demands  not  only  an 
effort  of  logical  classification,  but  also  an  immense  know- 
ledge of  the  customs  and  peculiarities  of  different  races,* 
the  special  attributes  of  each  of  the  gods,  and  a  minnte 
acquaintance  with  the  natural  history  of  the  time.  For, 
special  circumstances  and  details  cannot  be  safely  neglected 
in  the  interpretation  of  dreams.  It  may  moke  the  greatest 
difference  whether  the  same  dream  comes  to  a  rich  man  or  a 
poor  man,*  to  a  man  or  a  womau,  to  a  married  woman  or  a 
virgin,  to  old  or  young,  to  king  or  subject  To  one .  it  may 
mean  the  greatest  of  blessings,  to  another  calamity  or  death. 
For  instance,  for  a  prieat  of  Isis  to  dream  of  a  shaven  head  is 
of  good  omen ;  to  any  other  person  it  is  ominous  of  eviL*  To 
drwm  that  you  have  the  head  of  a  lion  or  elephant  is  a 
prediction  of  a  rise  above  your  natural  estate ;  but  to  dieam 
that  you  have  the  horns  of  an  ox  portends  violent  death.^  To 
dream  of  shoemaking  and  carpentry  foretells  bt^py  marrii^^ 
and  friendship,  but  the  vision  of  a  tanner's  yard,  from  iti 
connection  with  foul  odours  and  death,  may  foreshadow  di^rsoe 
and  disaster.'  To  dream  of  drinking  cold  water  is  a  whole- 
some sign ;  but  a  fancied  draught  of  hot  fluid,  os  being 
nnnatnnd,  may  forbode  disease  or  fJEulure.'  A  man  dreamt 
that  his  mother  was  bearing  him  a  second  time ;  the  issue 
was  that  he  returned  from  exile  to  his  motherland,  foond  his 
mother  iU,  and  inherited  her  property.  Another  had  a  vision 
of  an  olive  shooting  from  his  head ;  be  developed  a  vigour 
and  clearness  of  thought  and  language  worthy  of  the  goddea 
to  whom  the  olive  is  sacred.^  It  would  be  wearisome,  and  even 
disgustiug,  to  give  other  examples  of  this  futile  and  almoet 
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idiotic  anperatitioa,  masqueradiDg  as  a  science.  A  painstaMng 
student  might  easily  classify  the  modes  of  interpretation. 
They  are  tolerably  uniform,  and  rest  on  fanciful  but  obvious 
conceits,  superficial  analogies,  mere  play  upon  words  and 
impossible  etymologies.  The  interpretations  are  as  dull  and 
monotonous  as  the  dreams  are  various  and  Cantastic  Many 
of  these  visions  seem  like  the  wildest  hallucinations  of  pnuient 
lunacy.  It  is  difiBcult  to  conceive  what  was  the  ordinary  state 
of  mind  and  the  habits  of  a  people  whose  sleep  was  haunted 
by  visions  so  lawless.  It  is  perhaps  even  harder  to  imagine 
a  father,  with  the  infinite  industry  of  which  he  is  so  proud, 
compilii^  such  a  catalogue  for  the  etudy  of  his  bod.^ 

Lucian,  throngh  the  mouth  of  Momus,  poors  his  scorn  on 
the  new  oracles  which  were  chanting  from  every  rock,  vending 
their  lies  at  two  obols  apiece,  and  overshadowing  the  ancient 
glories  of  the  more  ancient  shrines.*  In  the  last  century  of 
the  Bepablic,  and  in  the  first  century  of  the  Empire,  the  faith 
in  oracles  had  suffered  a  portentous  decay.  The  exultation  of 
the  Christian  Fathers  at  the  desertion  of  the  ancient  seats 
of  prophecy  seems  to  find  an  echo  in  the  record  of  heathen 
anthors.  Cicero  speaks  as  if  Delphi  were  almost  silent.* 
Sbsbo  tells  us  that  Delphi,  Dodona,  and  Ammon  had  shared 
in  the  general  contempt  which  had  fallen  on  oracular  divina- 
tion.* From  Plutarch  we  have  seen  that  in  Boeotia,  the  most 
famous  home  of  the  art,  all  the  oracular  shrines  were  silent 
and  deserted,  except  that  of  Trophonius  at  Lebadea.'  And 
curioQS  inquirers  gave  various  explanations  of  this  wanii^ 
faith.  Strabo  thought  that,  with  the  spread  of  Koman  power, 
the  Sibylline  prophecies  and  the  Etruscan  augury  eclipsed  the 
Greek  and  Eastern  oracles.  The  explanation  in  Plutarch,  as 
we  have  seen,  is  involved  in  an  interesting  discussion  of  the 
THTions  sources  of  inspiration,  and,  in  particular,  of  the  office 
of  daemons.  One  theorist  of  the  positive  type  attributes  the 
failure  of  the  Greek  oracles  to  the  growing  depopulation  of 
Greece.     It  is  a  qnestion  of  demand  and  supply.     Others  find 

*  Artomid.  Otuiroerit.  t,  Praef.  modo  Doatra  setkt*,  ud  jamdiu,  jun 
■  Luc  GmcU.  Dtor.  c  12,  iM  ^       at  nihil  poHit  tmt  ooutMnptiDs  T 

r3a  \iSai  nl  «ai  Pu/Jn  xp<t<'l'V>*i  "'^  *  Stnb.   II.  8,  4,  (419),  iikiytifirm 

Ct  PWlortr.  Apoll.  Tyan.  It.  H.  1'  Ij»r&  jnl  t4  Itpir  in-H.  :  Tii.  7,  9, 

*  Cic.  St  Din.  ii.  67,  cur  iito  mode  (828)  (Dodon*) ;  xrii.  1,  4S  (AmmoD). 
jAin  onanlft  Delphis  qdd  eduntar  uon  '  Pint.  D*  D^.  Or.  o,  S. 
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the  explanatdOD  in  physical  changes,  which  have  eztiiigiiiehed 
or  diverted  the  exhalation  that  used  to  excite  the  prophetsc 
powers  of  the  Pythia.  Another  falls  back  on  the  theory  of 
daemonic  inspiration,  which,  mTsterionsly  voachsafed,  may  be 
as  mysteriously  withdrawn.^ 

The  eclipse  of  the  oracles  was  really  a  phase  of  that  pagan 
unbeUef  or  indifference  which  tended  to  disappear  towards 
the  end  of  the  first  century  aj>.  And  the  eclipse  perhaps 
was  not  so  complete  aa  it  is  represented.  Cicero  himself 
consulted  the  Fjrthia  about  his  future  fame,  and  received  an 
answer  which  revealed  insight  into  his  character.^  Gtonoanicns 
in  the  reign  of  Tiberius^viaited  the  shrine  of  the  darian 
Apollo,  and  that  of  Apis  at  Memphis ; '  Tiberius  tried  the 
sacred  lottery  at  Fadua,'  Cahgula  that  of  Fortune  at  Antinm.' 
2Tero,  although  he  is  said  to  have  choked  the  sacred  chasm  at 
Delphi  with  corpses,  had  previously  soi^ht  light  from  the 
god  on  his  perilous  future.'  Before  the  altar  of  the  unseen 
Qod  on  Mount  Garmel,  Vespasian  received  an  impreaaive 
prophecy  of  his  coming  greatness.^  Titus  had  his  hopes 
confirmed  in  the  shrine  of  the  Faphian  Venus.^  When  these 
lords  of  the  world,  some  of  whom  were  notorious  sceptics,  tlins 
paid  deference  to  the  ancient  homes  of  prophecy,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  their  prestige  had  been  seriously  shaken. 

Although  Delphi  had  not  for  many  ages  wielded  the 
enormous  poUtical,  and  even  international,  power  which  it 
enjoyed  before  the  Peisian  wars,  still,  even  in  the  days  of  its 
greatest  obscurity,  it  was  the  resort  of  many  who  came  to 
consult  it  in  the  ordinary  cares  of  life.  Apollonius  of  Tyana, 
in  the  re^n  of  Nero,  visited  the  old  oracular  centres,  Delphi, 
Dodona,  Abae,  and  the  shrines  of  Amphiaraus  and  Trophonius.' 
They  seem  to  be  still  active,  although  the  st^  had,  in 
fulfilment  of  his  mission,  to  correct  their  ritual  The  newer 
foundations,  like  that  at  Abonoteichos,  found  it  politic  to 
defer  to  the  authority  of  oracles,  such  as  those  of  Clams  and 
Didyma,  with  a  great  past"  If  t^e  conquests  of  Some  fn- 
a  time  obscured  their  fame,  the  ease  and  rapidity  of  com- 

'  Pint  ft  D^.  Or.  0.  8,  88.  •  Id.  Jftro,  il. 

"  Id.  «t  0.  6.  »  T«>.  BmI.  u.  78. 

»  Tftc.  Awn.  ii.  54.  »  8n«t  Tit.  c.  r. 

•  Salt.  Tii,.  0.  xiT.  *  PhUoatr.  ApM.  3Vm.  ir.  24. 

•  Id.  (Mig.  e.  Irii.  '•  Lne.  Altx.  c  29. 
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nmmeatiion  along  the  Soman  toads,  and  the  safety  of  the  seas, 
moat  have  swelled  the  number  of  their  votaries  from  all  parta 
of  the  world.  It  is  a  roTelation  to  find  a  Tongrian  cohort  at 
a  remote  station  in  Britain  setting  up  a  votive  inscription  in 
obedience  to  the  voice  of  the  Cl&rian  ApoUo.'  If  new  oracles 
were  springing  np  in  the  Antonine  age,  the  old  were  certainly 
not  qnite  n^ected.  In  the  reign  of  Tiajan  the  alirine  of  Delphi 
recovered  from  its  degradation  by  the  violence  of  Kero.'  And 
Hadrian,  as  we  have  seen,  tested  the  insioration  nH  the  Fytiiia 
by  a  question  as  to  the  birthplace  of  Homer,  which  was 
answered  by  a  verse  tracing  his  ancestry  to  Pylos  and  Ithaca.* 
The  ancient  oracles  were  in  full  vigour  under  the  emperora  of 
the  third  century.  Some  of  the  greatest  and  most  venerable, 
Delphi,  Didyma,  Mallas,  and  Dodona,  were  not  reduced  to 
silenoe  till  the  reign  of  Conatantine.* 

But  the  old  oractea  could  not  satisfy  the  onmivorous  snper* 
Btition  of  the  time.  The  outburst  of  new  oracles  may  be 
compared,  perhaps,  to  the  fisaiparons  tendencies  of  Protestantism 
in  some  countries,  at  each  fresh  revival  of  religious  exoitement 
Any  fresh  avenue  to  the  "  Great  Mystery  "  was  at  once  eagerly 
crowded.  And  the  most  recent  claimant  to  inspiration  some- 
times threatened  to  overshadow  the  tradition  of  a  thousand 
years,  and  to  assert  an  oecumenical  power. 

One  such  case  has  been  recorded  and  exposed  with  the 
graphic  skill  and  penetrating  observation  of  the  greatest 
genius  of  the  age.  Lucian's  description  of  the  foundation  of 
the  new  oracle  of  Asclepius  at  Abonoteichos  in  Paphlagonia, 
if  it  is  wanting  in  the  sympathetic  handhng  which  modem 
criticism  has  attained  or  can  a&ect,  is  an  unrivalled  revela- 
tion of  the  superstition  of  the  time.  And  a  brief  narrative 
of  the  imposture  will  probably  give  a  more  vivid  idea  of  it 
than  any  abstract  dissertation. 

Alexander,  the  founder,  was  a  man  of  mean  parentage, 
but  of  remarkable  natural  gifts.  Tall  and  handsome  in  no 
ordinary  degree,  he  bad  eyes  with  a  searching  keenness,  a  look 
4rf  inspiration,  and  a  voice  moat  clear  and  sweet'  His  mental 
gifts  were  equal  to  hie  physical  charm.     In  memory,  quick 
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perception,  BhrewdneBB,  and  Bnbtlety,  he  had  few  equals.  But 
from  his  early  youth,  with  the  affectation  of  Fyth^orean 
asceticism,  he  had  all  the  vices  which  go  to  make  the  fininhaJ 
reprobate.'  After  a  youth  of  abandoned  sensuality,  in  concert 
with  a  confederate  of  no  better  character,  he  detemiiDed  to 
fouod  an  oracle.  The  times  were  Cavoarable  for  such  « 
venture.  Never  had  sel&sh  desire  and  terror,  twin  roots  of 
snperstition,  such  a  bold  on  mankind.'  The  problem  wma, 
where  to  establish  the  new  shrine.  It  most  be  founded  among 
a  crassly  stupid  population,  ready  to  accept  any  tale  of  the 
marvellouB  with  the  most  abandoned  credulity.'  FaphU^onia 
seemed  to  the  shrewd  observers  the  readiest  pi«y.  Tablets 
were  dug  up,  which  predicted  an  epiphany  of  Asclepius  at 
Abonoteichos.  A  Sibylline  oracle,  in  enigmatic  verse,  heralded 
the  coming  of  the  god.  Alexander,  magnificently  attired, 
appeared  upon  the  scene,  with  all  the  aigns  of  mysterious 
insanity,  and  the  Faphlagonians  were  thrown  into  bysterical 
excitement.*  Their  last  new  god  was  fished  np  from  a  lake 
in  the  form  of  a  young  serpent,  which  had  been  artfully  sealed 
np  in  a  goose's  ^g.  "When  the  broken  shell  revealed  Hie 
nascent  deity,  the  multitude  were  in  an  ecstasy  of  excitemo^ 
at  the  honour  vouchsafed  to  their  city.  The  inCont  reptile  wss 
soon  replaced  by  one  full  grown,  to  wbitdi  a  very  elementaij 
art  had  attached  a  human  head.  It  was  displayed  to  the 
crowds  who  trooped  through  the  reception  -  room  of  the 
impostor,  and  they  went  away  to  spread  throughout  all  Asia  the 
tidings  of  the  anheard-of  miracle.'  Alexander  had  carefiilly 
studied  the  system  of  the  older  oracles,  and  he  proceeded  to 
imitate  it  He  received  inquiries  on  sealed  tablets,  and,  witk 
all  ancient  pomp  and  ceremony  of  attendance,  returned  them, 
apparently  untouched,  with  the  proper  answer.  But  Luciaa 
minutely  explains  Uie  art  with  which  the  seal  of  the  misaiTC 
was  dexterously  broken  and  restored.'  A  hot  needle  and  ft 
delicate  hand  could  easily  reveal  the  secret  of  the  queetioB, 
and  hide  the  trick.  Tbe  oracle  was  primarily  medicaL  Bre* 
scriptioas  were  given  in  more  or  less  ambigaoua  phcaaea 
The   charge    for  each    consultation   was,   in   oar   money,   tltf 
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small  fee  of  a  shilliiig.*  Alexander  was  evidentlf  a  shtewd 
bosineeB  man,  and  his  moderate  charges  attracting  a  crowd  of 
inqoireia,  the  income  of  the  oraole  rose,  according  to  Lueian, 
to  the  then  enormous  sum  of  nearly  £7000  a  year.*  But  Ae 
manager  was  liberal  to  his  ntmierous  staff  of  secretarieB,  inter- 
pieteis,  and  TerBifiers.'  He  had,  moreover,  mlBsio&aries  who 
spread  his  fame  in  foreign  lands,  and  who  offered  tbe  service 
of  tbe  oracle  in  reooyering  runaway  slaves,  discovering  baried 
treuore,  healing  sickness,  and  raising  the  dead,*  Even  the 
barbarians  on  the  outskirte  of  civilisation  were  attracted  h; 
bis  fame,  and,  after  an  interval  required  to  find  a  translator 
among  the  motley  crowd  who  throi^^  horn  all  lands,  an 
answer  would  be  returned  even  in  the  Celtic  or  Syrian 
tongue.'  The  fame  of  the  oracle,  of  course,  soon  spread  to 
Italy,  where  the  highest  nobles,  eager  for  any  novelty  in 
religiott,  were  carried  away  by  the  pretensions  of  Alexander. 
KooB  among  them  stood  higher  than  Butilionoa,  either  in 
character  or  ofBcial  rank.  But  be  was  the  slave  of  every 
kind  of  extravagant  superstition.'  He  would  fall  down  and 
grovel  along  the  way  before  any  stone  which  was  shining 
with  oil  or  decked  with  garlands.  He  sent  one  emissary  after 
another  to  Abonoteiohos  to  consult  the  new  god.  They 
retomed,  scmie  full  of  genuine  enthusiasm,  some  hiding  their 
doubts  by  interested  exaggeration  of  what  they  had  seen. 
Soon  society  and  the  court  circle  felt  all  the  delight  of  a  new 
religions  sensation.  G-reat  nobles  hurried  away  to  Fapblagonia, 
and  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  gracious  charm  and  the  ingenious 
charlatanry  of  Alexander.'  Some,  who  had  consulted  the 
oracle  by  questions  which  might  have  a  sinister  meaning,  and 
snggest  dangerous  ambitions,  he  knew  how  to  terrify  into  his  ser- 
vice by  the  bint  of  possible  disclosure.^  All  came  back  to  swell 
the  fame  of  the  Paphlagonian  oracle  and  to  make  it  foshionable 
IB  Italy.  But  none  were  so  besotted  as  Butilianns.  HiIb  great 
Bomon  noble,  who  had  been  proved  in  a  long  career  of  offioe,* 
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at  the  mfttnre  age  of  sixty,  stooped  to  wed  the  sappoeed 
daughter  of  the  vulgar  char]ataa  by  Selene,  who  had  honoured 
Mm  with  the  love  which  she  gave  of  old  to  Eodymion ! ' 
And  EutilianuB  henceforth  became  the  stoutest  cham[a<Mi 
of  Alexander  against  all  asBaulta  of  scepticism.  For,  in 
spite  of  the  credulil^  of  the  crowd  and  of  the  visitors  &om 
Some,  there  was  evidently  a  strong  body  of  sturdy  dissent 
There  were,  in  those  days,  followers  of  Epicurus  even  in 
Faphlagonia,  and,  by  a  strange  freak  of  fortune,  the  followos 
of  Christ  found  themselves  making  common  cause  against  a 
new  outbreak  of  heathenism  with  the  atheistic  philosophy  of 
the  Garden.^  An  honest  Epicurean  onbfr  convicted  Alexander 
of  a  flagrant  deception,  and  narrowly  escaped  being  stoned  to 
death  by  the  fanatics  of  Paphl^onia."  One  of  the  books  <rf 
Epicurus  was  publicly  burnt  in  the  e^ora  by  order  of  Alexander, 
and  the  ashes  cast  into  the  sea.  Lucian  himself,  with  his  sly, 
amused  scepticism,  tested  and  exposed  the  skill  of  the  onde 
at  the  most  imminent  risk  to  his  life.^ 

But  in  spite  of  all  exposure  and  opposition,  the  oracle, 
managed  with  such  art  and  supported  with  such  blind 
enthusiasm,  conquered  for  a  time  the  Eoman  world.  It  wai 
a  period  of  calamity  and  glocm.  Plague  and  earthquake  added 
their  horrors  to  the  brooding  oncertainty  of  the  dim  conflict 
cm  the  Danube.'  The  emissaries  of  AlexEuider  went  everywhere, 
exploiting  the  general  terror.  Prediction  of  coming  evil  waa 
safe  at  such  a  time ;  any  shred  of  comfort  or  hope  was  eagerly 
sought  for.  A  hexameter  verse,  promising  the  help  of  Apollo^ 
was  inscribed  over  every  doorway  as  an  amulet  against  the 
awfnl  pestilence  of  166  A.D.  Another  ordered  two  lion's  cubs 
to  be  flung  into  the  Danube,  to  check  the  advance  of  the  Maroo- 
manni*  Both  proved  dismal  failures,  but  without  shaking  the 
authority  of  the  impoetor,  who  found  an  easy  apology  in  the 
darkness  of  old  Delphic  utterances.  He  established  mysteries 
after  the  model  of  Eleusis,  from  which  Christians  and  Epicureani 
were  excluded  under  a  solemn  ban.  Scenes  of  old  and  new 
mythologies  were  presented  with  brilliant  efiects,  the  labour  ot 
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iflto,  the  birtli  of  Apollo,  the  birth  of  Asdepins,  the  epiphany 
of  Oly^coD,  the  new  woudroiia  serpent-deity  of  Abonoteichos,  the 
loves  of  Alexander  and  Selena  The  second  Endymioa  lay 
sleeping,  as  on  Latmns  in  the  ancient  atory,  and  the  moon 
goddess,  in  the  person  of  a  great  Soman  dame,  descended  &om 
above  to  woo  a  too  real  eartiily  lov^.' 

Luoian's  history  of  the  lise  of  the  new  oiacle  in  Paphla- 
gonia  is  not,  periiape,  free  from  some  suspicion  of  personal 
antipathy  to  the  founder  of  it.  He  attribntes  to  Alexander 
not  only  the  most  daring  deceit  and  calculating  quackery,  bat 
also  the  fotdest  vices  known  to  the  ancient  vrorld.  Theee 
latter  charges  may  or  may  not  be  true.  Theological  or  anti- 
theological  hatred  has  in  all  agea  too  often  used  the  poisoned 
arrow.  And  die  moral  character  of  Alexander  has  less 
interest  for  ns  Uian  the  spiritual  condition  of  his  many 
admirers  and  votaries.  He  can  hardly  be  acquitted  of  some 
fbrm  of  more  or  less  pious  imposture  How  far  it  was 
accompanied  by  real  religious  enthusiasm  is  a  problem  which 
will  be  variously  solved,  and  which  is  hardly  worth  the  tionlde 
of  investigation,  even  if  the  materials  existed  for  a  certain 
answer.  But  the  eager  readiness  of  a  whole  papulation  to 
hail  the  appearance  of  a  new  god,  and  the  acceptance  of  his 
claims  by  men  the  most  cultivated  and  highly  placed  in 
the  Soman  Empire,  are  &cts  on  which  Lucian'a  testimony, 
addressed  to  contemporaries,  cannot  be  rejected.  Nor  is  there 
anything  in  our  knowledge  of  the  period  fiom  other  sources 
which  renders  the  thing  doubtful.  Creative  mythology  had 
revived  ita  activity.  Not  loi^  before  the  epiphany  of  Glycon, 
in  a  neighbouring  part  of  Asia  Minor  the  Apostles  Paul  and 
Barnabas,  after  the  miracoloos  cure  of  the  impotent  man,  had 
difficulty  in  escaping  divine  honoois.  The  Carpocratians,  a 
Gnostic  sect,  about  the  same  time  built  a  temple  in  honour 
of  the  youthful  son  of  their  founder.'  The  com-goddees 
Annona  first  appears  in  the  first  century,  and  inscriptions, 
both  in  Italy  and  A&ica,  were  set  up  in  honour  of  the  power 
who  presided  over  the  commissariat  of  the  Soman  mob.*  The 
yonthful  favoorite  of  Hadrian,  after  his  mysterious  death  in 
the  waters  of  the  Nile,  was  glorified  by  instant  apotheosis. 
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His  statues  rose  in  every  market-place  and  temple  court ;  bia 
soul  was  supposed  to  have  found  a  home  in  a  new  Btar  in  tlie 
r^on  of  the  milky  wsy ;  temples  were  built  in  his  honour, 
and  the  strange  colt  was  maintained  for  at  least  a  hondied 
years  after  any  motive  could  be  found  for  adulation.^  The 
Cynic  brothers,  and  the  gaping  crowd  who  stood  around  the 
pyre  of  Peregrinus  at  Olympia  were  et^r,  as  we  have  seen,  to 
hail  the  flight  of  a  great  soul  to  join  tiie  heroee  and  demigods 
in  Olympus.*  The  cult  of  M.  Anrelina  was  mmntained  by  an 
enthusiasm  very  different  from  the  conventional  apotheosis  fA 
the  head  of  the  Soman  State.  We  are  told  that  he  was  adored, 
by  every  age  and  sez  and  class,  long  after  his  death.  His 
sacred  image  found  a  place  among  the  penata  of  every 
household,  and  the  home  where  it  was  not  honoured  was  (^ 
more  than  suspected  piety.  Down  to  the  time  of  Dlocletaan, 
the  saintly  and  philosophic  emperor,  who  had  preached  an 
impeTturbable  indifTerenoe  to  the  chances  and  changes  of  life, 
was  believed  to  visit  bis  aniious  votaries  with  dreams  <A 
promise  or  warning.* 

Moximus  of  Tyre  may  have  been  guilty  of  no  exaggeration 
when  he  reckoned  the  heavenly  host  as  thrice  ten  thoosand.* 
The  cynical  voluptuary  of  Nero's  re^n,  who  said  that  a  town 
of  Magna  Graecia  was  inhabited  by  more  gods  than  men,  <mly 
used  a  comic  hyperbole  to  enforce  a  strikii^  fact*  The 
anthropomorphic  conceptions  of  Deity,  which  were  prevalent^ 
easily  overleapt  the  interval  between  the  human  and  Divine. 
Hie  crowds  of  the  Antonine  ^e  were  as  ready  to  recognise 
the  god  in  human  form  as  the  Athenians  of  the  days  of 
Piaistratus,  who  believed  that  they  saw  in  the  gigantic  Phye 
an  epiphany  of  the  great  goddess  of  their  Acropolis,  leading 
the  tyrant  home."  In  the  minds  of  a  philosophic  minori^, 
nurtured  on  the  theolc^  of  Plato,  Uiere  m^ht  be  the  dim 
conception  of  one  awful  and  remote  Power,  far  removed  ttom 
Hie  gioBsness  of  earth,  far  above  the  dreams  of  mytbologie 
poetry  and  the  materialist  imoginatios  of  tiie  massea.     Yet 
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even  philoeophj,  as  we  have  already  seen,  had  succumbed  to 
the  craving  foi  immediate  contact,  or  for  some  metma  of  com- 
munication, with  the  Infinite  Spirit  The  daemons  of  Plutarch 
and  Maximns  of  Tyre  were  really  a  new  philosophic  mythoI<:^y, 
created  to  give  meanii^  and  morality  to  the  old  gods.  These 
hosts  of  baleful  or  ministering  spirits,  with  which  the  Flatonist 
surroanded  the  life  of  man,  divine  in  the  sweep  of  their  power, 
human  in  their  passions  or  sympathies,  belong  really  to  the 
same  order  as  the  Poseidon  who  pursued  Odysseus  with  tempest, 
or  Uie  Moon  goddess  who  descended  on  Latmas  to  kiss  the 
sleeping  Endymion.  Anthropomorphic  paganism  was  far  from 
dead;  it  was  destined  to  live  openly  for  more  than  three  hundred 
years,  and  to  prolong  a  secret  life  of  subtle  influence  under 
altered  forms,  the  term  of  which  who  shall  venture  to  fix  t 

The  daemons  of  the  Platonic  philosophers  find  their  counter- 
part in  the  popular  cult  of  genii.  If  there  was  a  visible 
tendency  to  syncretism  and  monotheistic  faith  in  the  second 
century,  there  was  a  no  less  manifest  drift  to  the  endless 
multiplication  of  spiritual  powers.  The  tendency,  indeed,  to 
create  divine  representatives  of  physical  forces  and  dim 
abstract  qualities  was  &om  early  ages  congenial  to  the  Roman 
mind.  All  the  phenomena  of  nature,  every  act,  pursuit,  or 
vicissitude  in  human  life,  found  a  spiritual  patron  in  the 
Goman  imagination.'  But  the  tendency  received  an  immense 
impulse  in  the  age  with  which  we  are  dealing,  and  the 
iuBcriptioQS  of  the  imperial  period  reveal  an  almost  in- 
eihanstible  fertility  of  religious  fancy.  Every  locality,  every 
■ociety  and  occupation  of  men  has  its  patron  genius,  to  whom 
divine  honours  are  paid  or  recorded,  the  canton,  the  muni- 
cipality, the  curia  ;  the  spring  or  grove  ;  the  legion  or  cohort 
or  troop  -  the  college  of  the  paviora  or  smiths  or  actors ;  the 
emperors,  or  even  tiie  great  gods  themselves.' 

The  old  gods  of  Latium  still  retained  a  firm  hold  on  the 
devotion  of  the  simple  masses,  as  crowds  of  inscriptions  record. 
But  ancient  religion,  in  its  cruder  forms,  divided  and  localised 
the  Divine  power  by  endless  demarcations  of  place  and 
foQction.     Although  the  Soman  centurion  or  merchant  might 
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believe  in  the  power  of  hia  familiar  goda  to  foUow  him  with 
their  protectioD,  and  never  forgot  tiiem,  still  each  r^ou,  to 
which  his  wanderings  carried  him,  had  its  pecoliat  spirits,  who 
wielded  a  special  potency  within  their  own  domain,  and  wtuxn 
it  was  neceesarj  to  propitiate.  On  hondreds  of  provincisl 
imoriptions  we  can  read  the  catholic  superstition  of  the 
Boman  le^onary.  The  mystery  of  desert  or  forest,  the 
dangers  of  march  and  bivouack,  atimalated  hia  devotion.  If 
he  does  sot  know  the  names  of  the  strange  deities,  he  will 
invoke  them  collectively  side  by  side  with  the  gods  whom  he 
has  been  taught  to  venerate.  He  will  adore  the  "  genius 
loci,"  ^  or  all  the  gods  of  Mauritania  or  of  Britain.  And  so 
the  deities  of  Alsace  and  Dacia  and  Lusitania,  of  the  Sahara 
and  Cumberland,  easily  took  their  place  in  his  growing 
pantheon.*  They  were  constantly  identified  with  the  great 
figores  of  Greek  or  Koman  mythology.  Many  an  inscription 
is  dedicated  to  Apollo  Grannus  of  Alsace,  whom  Caracalls 
invoked  for  the  recovery  of  his  health,  along  with  Serapis  and 
Aesculapius.'  Apollo  Eelenus,  a  favourite  deity  in  Southern 
Gaul,  was  the  special  patron  of  Aqoileia.*  Batucardos  aod 
Cooidens  received  vows  and  dedications  in  Cumberland  and 
Westmorland,  Arardns  and  Agho  in  the  Pyrenees,  Abnoba  in 
the  Black  Forest ; '  and  many  another  deity  with  strange,  ont- 
laudish  name,  like  their  provincial  votaries,  were  hononred 
with  sacred  Boman  citizenship,  and  took  their  places,  althon^ 
in  a  lower  grade,  with  Serapis  of  Alexandria  or  Aesclepios  of 
EpidauTus.  The  local  heroes  were  also  adored  at  wayside 
shrines  or  altars,  which  met  the  traveller  in  lonely  passes.  Is 
the  heart  of  the  Nubian  desert,  inscriptions,  scratched  on  obelisk 
or  temple  porch,  atteet  the  all-embracing  faith  of  the  Somao 
legionary.*  At  Oarlsboaig  in  Transylvania,  a  legate  of  the 
5Ui  Legion  records  his  own  gratitude  to  Aesculapius  and  all 
the  gods  and  goddesses  of  the  place,  and  that  of  his  wife  and 
daughter,  iat  the  recovery  of  Ms  sight.^  A  praetorian  prefect, 
visiting  the  hot  springs  of  Vif,  left  a  grateful  inscription  to 

>  Or.  Bai*.  21SB,  Sei  Deo  9ei  DeivM  ■  Or.  Sao.  1SB7-2t)01  ;  cT.  D.  CkM. 
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the  goda  of  the  eternal  flie.^  A  legate  <^  the  5th  I«gion 
retams  pious  thanks  to  HnciUea  and  the  geniv*  loci,  at  the 
baths  in  Dada  sacied  to  the  hero.*  Many  a  slab  pays  honour 
to  the  nymphs  who  guarded  t^e  secret  spring,  especially  where 
a  sooice,  long  since  foi^otten,  had  resumed  its  flow.*  A  chief 
nu^^trate  of  Lambesi  is  specially  gratefiil  that  the  town  has 
beea  re&eehed  by  a  new  fountain  daring  his  year  of  office.* 
The  heroes  of  poetic  legend  were  still  believed  to  haunt  the 
scene  of  their  stn^les.  ApollonluB  once  spent  a  oi^t  in 
ghostly  converse  with  the  shade  of  Achilles  b^de  his  tomb  in 
the  Troad,  and  was  charged  by  the  divine  warrior  to  convey  his 
reprOBches  for  the  neglect  of  his  wotship  in  the  old  Thessalian 
home  of  the  Myrmidons.''  The  Troad  had  a  hero  of  much 
later  date^  the  proconsul  Keryllinns,  who  was  believed  to  deliver 
oracles  and  to  heal  the  sick.' 

In  a  time  of  such  vivid  belief  in  the  universal  presence 
of  divine  beings,  faith  in  miracle  was  a  matter  of  coune. 
Chrietian  and  pagan  were  here  at  least  on  common  ground. 
Kay,  the  Christian  apologists  did  not  dispute  the  possibility 
of  pagan  miracles,  or  even  of  pagan  oracular  inspiration.  It 
is  curious  to  see  that  Origen  and  Celsus,  as  regards  the  pro- 
bability of  recurring  miracle,  are  on  very  much  the  same  plane 
of  Sfnritual  belief,  and  that  the  Christian  apologist  is  fighting 
with  one  arm  tied.  He  ia  disabled  &om  delivering  his  assaults 
at  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  position.  The  gode  of  hea&euism 
are  still  to  him  living  and  potent  spirits,  although  they  are 
spirits  of  evil.'  The  pagan  daemonology,  on  its  worse  side, 
had  been  accepted  by  the  champion  of  the  Church.  Yet 
it  is  hard  to  see  how,  on  such  principles,  he  could  deal 
wiUi  the  daemon  of  the  Apolline  shrine  at  Delphi,  when  he 
denounced  the  Sparian  Glaucus  for  the  mere  thought  of  a 
breach  of  faith  to  his  Mend,"  or  the  daemon  who  lurked  under 
the  pure  stately  form  of  Athene  Polissonohos,  when  she  threw 
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a  maideii  goddeea's  protectioD  around  the  Antdgones  of  Atihwng, 
In  t^e  field  of  mino]e  in  the  aecood  centat;  the  heathen  conld 
easily  matdt  the  Christian.  With  goda  in  every  groTe  and 
foontaiD,  and  on  every  mountain  Bummit ;  with  goda  breathing 
in  the  winds  and  flashing  in  the  lightnit^  or  the  ray  oi.  son 
and  star,  heaving  in  the  earthquake  or  tike  November  stonn  in 
the  A^ean,  watehii^  ovw  every  society  of  men  congregated 
for  any  purpose,  guarding  the  solitary  hunter  or  traveller  in 
the  Alps  or  the  Sahara,  what  is  called  miracle  became  as 
natural  to  the  heathen  as  the  rising  of  the  sun.  In  fact,  if 
dte  gods  bad  not  displayed  their  power  in  some  atartlii^  way, 
thcdr  worshippers  would  have  been  shocked  and  forlorn.  But 
the  gods  did  not  £ul  their  votaries.  Unquestioning  and 
imperious  faith  in  this  kind  is  always  rewarded,  or  can  always 
explain  its  disappointments.  The  Epicurean,  the  Cynic^  or  the 
Aristotelian,  might  pour  their  cold  scorn  on  tales  of  wonder. 
An  iUwmini  like  Lucian,  attached  to  no  school,  and  living 
merely  in  the  light  of  clear  cultivated  sense,  might  shake  bis 
sides  with  laughter  at  the  tales  which  were  vouched  for  by  a 
spiritualist  philosophy.  But  the  drift  of  the  time  was  against 
all  such  protests.  The  Divine  power  was  everywhere,  and 
miracle  was  in  the  ait. 

Enough  has  been  said  of  the  dreams  and  signs  and  omena 
which  in  the  first  and  second  century  heralded  every  accessimi 
to  the  throne  and  every  death  of  a  prince,  and  which  even 
Tacitus  records  with  more  or  less  vacillating  fitith.  Enoo^ 
too,  has  been  said  of  the  miracles  of  healii^  which  were 
wrought  by  the  sons  cS  Asclepius  in  hia  many  shrines  from 
Peigamum  to  the  island  in  the  Tibet,  The  miradee  wroogbt 
by  Vespasian  at  Alexandria  ate  the  most  hackneyed  example 
of  belief  in  miiacle,  because  the  tale  is  told  by  the  greatest 
master  of  vivid  narraUve  in  a  book  which  every  edaoated 
man  has  read.  The  sensible  Vespasian  was  not  oonfideot 
of  his  power  to  give  energy  to  the  impotent,  even  on  the 
strength  of  a  dream  sent  by  Serapis,  just  as  he  jested  on  his 
deathbed  about  his  approaching  apotheosis.  But  the  efficiency 
of  the  imperial  touch  was  vouched  for  by  eye-witnesses,  to 
whom  Tacitus  would  not  refuse  his  credanca  The  chroniclo' 
of  the  age  of  Diocletian  has  sorrounded  the  death-bed  of 
Hadrian  with  similar  wonders.     A  blind  man  from  Paiuionia 
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came  and  touched  the  fever-wracked  emperor,  and  immediately 
r^ained  his  aight  The  legend  of  the  Thandeiing  Legion  was 
long  the  battle-groimd  of  opposing  faiths  equally  credulotis,  and 
equally  bent  on  Becuring  the  credit  of  Bupematoral  poweis. 
The  timely  tainfkll  was  attriboted  with  equal  asenranca  to 
the  incantations  of  an  Egyptian  sorcerer,  to  the  prayers  of 
the  believers  in  Japiter,  or  the  prayers  of  the  believers  in 
Christ  Apnleins,  who  was  himself  prosecuted  for  practising 
the  black  art,  has  filled  bis  Thessalian  romance  with  the  most 
Bstoonding  tales  of  fantastic  sorcery.  He  may  have  copied 
other  lawless  romances,  bat  he  would  boidly  have  given 
such  apace  to  these  weird  arts  if  his  public  had  not  had  an 
nneasy  belief  in  them.  The  home  of  Medea  in  the  days  of 
M.  Aorelins  was  a  veritable  witch's  cave :  the  air  is  tremoloos 
with  supetatitions  fear :  everything  seems  possible  in  the  field 
of  miracalons  metamorphosis  or  monstroos  vice.  If  Apoleios 
had  meant  to  discredit  superstition  by  wedding  it  to  di^ust- 
ing  sensuality,  he  could  hardly  have  succeeded  better.  But 
he  was  more  probably  bent,  with  perverted  skill,  on  pro- 
ducing a  work  which  might  allure  imaginations  haunted  by 
die  ghosts  of  hereditary  Beneafility  and  a  spiritual  terror  revived 
in  redoubled  force.  An  Egyptian  priest  with  tonsure  and  linen 
robes  raises  a  dead  man  to  life  who  has  been  "  floating  on 
the  Stygian  sta-eams."  Or  yon  are  admitted  to  a  witch's 
laboratory,  open  to  all  the  winds  and  stored  with  all  the 
wreck^e  of  human  life,  timbers  of  ships  splintered  on  cruel 
rooks,  the  curdled  blood  and  mangled  flesh  ol  murdered  men, 
toothless  skulls  gnawed  by  beasts  of  prey.  Yon  see  the 
transformation  going  on  before  your  eyes  under  the  magic  of 
mysterious  ui^pients,  the  feathers  springing  from  the  flesh,  or 
the  human  sinking  into  the  ass's  form.  Tales  like  these, 
which  to  us  are  old  wives'  tales,  may  have  had  a  strange 
charm  for  an  age  when  human  life  was  r^arded  as  the  slave 
of  fate,  or  the  sport  of  the  inscrutable  powers  of  the  unseen 
uniTei8& 
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A  ORSAT  part  of  the  charm  of  those  oriental  religionB,  on  the 
study  of  which  we  are  about  to  enter,  lay  in  the  aSBUiance 
which  they  seemed  to  give  of  an  immortal  life.  It  would, 
therefore,  appear  a  necessary  preface  to  such  a  review  to  ex- 
amine some  of  the  conceptions  of  the  state  of  the  departed 
which  the  miBsionaries  of  Isia  and  Mithra  found  preralent 
in  the  minds  of  theii  ^ture  votariea.  Immortality,  in  any 
worthy  sense,  is  inseparable  from  the  idea  of  God.  And  the 
conception  of  continued  life  must  always  be  shaped  by  the 
character  of  a  people's  beliefs  as  to  the  powers  of  the  unseen 
world.  A  pantheon  of  dim  phantasms  or  abstractions  will  not 
promise  more  than  a  numb  spectral  future  to  the  human  shade. 
The  nectar  and  ambrosia  of  Olympian  feasts  may  have  their 
human  counterpart  in  an  "  eternal  debauch."  The  Flatoniat  will 
find  his  eternal  hope  in  emancipation  &om  the  prison  of  the  flesh 
and  in  the  immediate  vision  of  that  Unity  of  all  beauty,  truth, 
and  goodness,  which  is  bis  highest  conception  of  God.  But 
not  only  does  religion  necessarily  colour  the  concepUtm  of 
the  eternal  state ;  it  may  also  furnish  the  warrant  for  a  belief 
in  it  And  a  religion  which  can  give  men  a  firm  ground  for 
that  &ith  will  have  an  immense  advantage  over  others  which 
are  less  dear  and  confident  as  to  another  world.  It  is  gener- 
ally admitted  that  the  long  array  of  philosophic  aigumento 
for  immortality  have  by  Uiemselves  little  convincii^  power. 
They  are  not  stronger,  nor  perhaps  so  strong  as  the  argument 
from  the  wish  for  continued  life,  inveterate  in  the  human 
spirit,  on  which  Plutarch  laid  so  much  stress.'  Even  amid  the 
I  nut  AmpMNtiMt.  v(v»,<te.(i.36M|.;  A&r.  JAhn.  TAhI.  o.  18. 
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triamphont  di&lectic  of  the  Fha^o,  an  undertone  of  doubt 
in  any  human  proof  of  immoitalit;  is  sometimes  heard,  ftlong 
with  the  call  for  some  "  divine  doctrine  "  aa  a  hark  of  safety 
on  perilous  seas.'  The  inextingnishable  instinct  of  humanity 
ciavea  for  a  voice  of  revelation  to  solve  the  mystery  of  life 
and  death. 

The  Bomao  spirit,  down  to  the  Antonine  age,  had  been  the 
subject  of  many  influences  which  had  inspired  widely  various 
ideas  of  the  future  state.  And '  the  literary  and  &nerary 
lemaina  from  Kero  to  M.  Auielina  are  full  of  contradictions 
on  the  subject  Nor,  in  the  absence  of  authoritative  revela- 
tion on  a  field  so  dark  to  reason,  is  this  surprising.  Even 
Chriatian  teaching,  while  it  otTeTS  a  sure  promise  of  a  life  to 
come,  has  not  lifted  the  veil  of  the  great  mysteiy,  and  the 
material  imagery  of  the  Apocalypse,  or  the  shadowed  hints  of 
Jesus  or  %.  Paul,  have  left  the  believer  of  the  twentieth  century 
with  no  clearer  vision  of  the  life  beyond  the  tconb  than  that 
which  was  vouchsafed  to  Plato,  Cicero,  Virgil,  or  Plutarch. 
"We  know  not  what  we  shall  be,"  is  the  answer  of  every 
seer  of  every  age.  Something  will  always  "  seal  the  lips  of  the 
Evangelist,"  as  the  key  of  the  Eumolpidae  closed  the  lips  of 
those  who  had  seen  the  vision  of  Meusis.*  The  pagans  of  the 
early  Empire  were  thus,  in  the  abaence  of  dc^ma  and  ecclesi- 
astical teaching,  free  to  express,  with  perfect  frankness,  their 
unbelief  or  their  varying  conceptions  of  immortAlity,  according 
to  the  many  influences  that  had  moulded  them.  Nor  could 
these  influences  be  kept  apart  even  in  the  same  mind.  Even 
the  poet  seer,  who  was  to  be  the  guide  of  I>ante  in  Uie  shades, 
has  &iled  to  blend  the  immemorial  Cutb  of  the  Latin  race  with 
the  dreams  of  future  beatitude  or  angoiah  which  came  to  him 
&om  Pythagorean  or  Platonic  teaching.'  In  the  sixth  book  of 
the  Aeneid  the  eschatolc^es  of  old  £ome  and  Greece  are  com- 
bined, but  not  blended,  with  the  doctrines  of  transmigratioD 
and  pui^torial  expiation  descending  &om  Pythagoras  or  the 
Orphic  mystics.  Virgil,  in  fact,  mirrors  the  confusion  of  beliefe 
which  prevailed  in  his  own  age,  and  which  pre-eminently 
characterised  the  age  of  the  Antonines. 

>  put.  Phatd.  86D,  tl^nt  a6rain  ■  Soph.  0,0.  1065. 
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Along  with  otlier  archaic  elements  of  the  Latin  &ith,  the 
cnlt  of  tlie  Manes  held  its  groond,  especially  in  seolnded  homes 
of  old  Italian  piety.  The  most  ancient  Indo-Eoropean  con- 
ception of  the  state  after  death  was  that  of  a  continuance  w 
&^t,  shadovy  reproductioii  of  the  life  oo  earth ;  it  was  not 
that  of  a  vast  and  mysterioua  change  to  a  enpematutal  order. 
The  departed  spirit  was  believed  to  linger  in  a  dim  existence 
in  the  vault  or  grave  near  the  &miliar  homestead.^  TiA  tomb 
ia  not  a  temporary  prison,  bat  an  everlasting  home,'  and  often 
provides  a  chamber  where  the  living  members  of  the  fanillj 
Gt  clan  may  gather  on  solemn  days  around  the  aahes  of  the 
dead'  Provision  is  made  for  the  sustenance  of  this  spectnl 
life.  Vessels  for  food  and  drink,  the  warrior's  arms,  tlie  voik- 
mao's  tools,  the  cosmetics  of  the  lady,  the  child's  plaything 
are  buried  with  them.*  Or  they  are  figured  on  their  tombs 
cheerfully  engaged  in  ttieir  fiuniliar  cn^,'  not  with  fiidded 
hands,  and  calm,  expectant  faces,  like  tiie  marble  forms  i^ucb 
lie  in  our  cathedral  aisles  awaiting  the  fiesnrrection. 

With  such  views  of  the  tomb,  the  perpetual  guardisnabip 
of  it  became  to  the  Roman  a  matter  of  supreme  moment.  It 
is  a  chapel  or  an  altar,  as  well  as  a  last  hom&"  It  is  tlie 
meeting-place,  in  faint  ^ostly  communion,  of  the  society  which 
embisoed,  by  its  solemn  rites,  the  members  of  the  household 
cbnrcb  in  the  light  or  in  the  shades.  All  the  cautions  fotmi 
of  Boman  law  are  invoked  to  keep  the  sepulchre,  with  its 
garden  and  endoanie,  from  pasaing  into  alien  hands.  It* 
tdte  is  exactly  described,  with  the  minutest  measuremeiits, 
and  the  intruder  or  the  alienator  is  threatened  with  cnisee  or 
with  fines,  to  be  paid  into  the  public  treasury.'  Here,  among 
his  children  and  remotest  descendants,  among  his  freedmoi 
and  freedwomen,  the  Koman  dreamed  of  resting  for  ever 
andistnrbed.'  And  many  an  appeal  comes  to  us  from  ^ 
original  slab  not  to  violate  the  eternal  peace.*     What  that  dim 

>  Cic.  TSiw.  i.  IB,  nb  tmn  oaiiMbuit  ■  Anolu    Clvi^   K,    iU\   f.  ^ 
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da  Coalugu,  La  OiU  Anl.  p.  8.  ''Or.  Hviu.  7SM,  7S3B,  tfflt,  *^I, 

»  Or.  S«A  *B3B.  **22. 

'  a.  44M.  porturam  com  .pp^torio,  ,  '  ^  **^'  "«°»?  "I^?  "^ 

■to  ■  M  Afif.ti  •  P.tf^    r.   T1  btuqna,  ato.  4U1,  i43S. 

et^  ,  of.  iSaS  ,  Pitom.  D.  n.  T-l^.  ^^gj_  ^  .g^   ^   ^^^  ^„^,. 

*  MMq.  Ptw.  I.  887.  hoo    nutnlmit    «iit    lawnit    nltw""" 

*  Cr.  Dnrny,  SiH.  Smu.  v.  M7.  mionim  nioiiuar. 
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Ii£a  beneath  the  marble  or  tlie  sod,  at  leant  in  the  later  times, 
was  conceived  to  be,  bow  far  it  involved  a  more  or  less  vivid 
conBcdonanefls  of  what  waa  passing  in  the  world  above,  how  far 
it  waa  a  numb  repose,  almost  passing  into  "  the  eternal  sleep," 
seems  to  be  oncertoin.  The  phrasee  on  the  tomb  in  all  ages  ate 
apt  to  pass  into  conventional  forma,  and  personal  temperament 
and  imaginatioQ  must  always  give  varying  colour  to  the  picture. 
Snob  phrases  as  "  eternal  sleep,"  however,  did  not  probably  at 
any  time  imply  complete  unconscjonsness.  The  old  Latin 
faith  that  the  Manes  had  a  real  life  and  some  link  of 
sympathy  with  the  living  waa  still  strong  and  vivid  in  an  age 
which  was  eager  to  receive  or  answer  voices  from  the  world 
beyond  the  senses.  The  wish  to  maintain,  in  spite  of  the  y 
eeverance  and  shock  of  death,  a  bond  of  communion  between 
the  living  and  the  departed  waa  one  of  the  most  imperiona 
instincts  of  the  lAtin  race.  It  was  not  a  mere  imagination, 
projected  on  far  distant  years,  which  craved  for  the  yearly 
offering  of  violets  and  roses,  or  the  pious  aive  of  tiie  passing 
tiaveUer.'  The  dwellers  in  the  vanlt  still  remained  members 
of  the  family,  to  which  tbey  are  linked  for  ever  by  a  dim 
sympathy  expressed  in  ritual  communion.  Every  year,  on  the 
Ait*  paretUaies  in  February,  there  was  a  general  holiday, 
cheerfally  kept  in  honour  of  all  those  whose  spirits  were  at 
peace.'  On  the  eighth  day,  the  festival  of  eara  eoffnatio, 
there  waa  a  family  love-feast,  in  which  quarrels  were  forgotten, 
and  the  members  in  the  spirit-world  joined  in  the  sacred  meaL 
But  besides  t^  public  and  national  commemoratiott,  the  birth- 
day of  each  dq>arted  member  was  observed  with  offerings  of  wine 
and  oil  and  milk.  The  tomb  was  visited  in  solemn  processioa; 
dead  and  living  shared  the  sacred  fare ;  flowers  were  scattered, 
and  with  an  ave  or  a  prayer  for  help  and  good  fortune,  the 
shade  was  left  to  its  renewed  repose.'  Many  a  slab  makes 
anxious  provision  for  these  commauions,  and  the  offering  of 
violets  and  roses  in  their  season.* 

But  the  Smnan  in  his  tomb  longed  to  be  near  the  sound  of 

>  Or.  Aw.  477G,  UIB,  M20,  4416,         ■  Or.  Stiu.  4414,  4417,  nun  nim- 

4787  ;  T.  Lollio*  coBitai  prooMr  vUm       totM    *nb«titii>ni    qui    Tascuibu    ax 

■t  dicant  prMtarientaa,  Lolll  an,  of.       luirniii  hortomm  noitn  naUli  nwo  at 

4745.  praebeant  roiam  in  aetuniun.      Ho* 

uoqna  diridi  dwdb  alianaii  folo. 

*  Fowlor,  Am.  FaU'ooU,  p.  SOT.  ^  A.  40S4,  4100,  4430. 
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busy  htuo&n  life,  and  to  feel  the  tread  of  pioas  feet,  which 
might  torn  aside  for  a  moment  to  salute  even  a  Bttanger'B 
memory.  This  feeling  is  expressed  in  the  long  rows  of  vaults 
which  line  bo  many  of  the  great  roads,  the  Via  Appia,  or  the 
way  from  Pompeii  to  Nola.'  There  were  many  like  that  Titna 
Lollins  who  had  himself  laid  cloee  to  Che  road  into  Aqoae 
Sextiae,  that  the  passers  might  for  ever  greet  his  spirit  witi 
an  aoe^  Otiieis  leave  a  prayer  for  all  good  thii^  to  those 
who  will  stop  an  instant  and  read  the  legend ;  "  may  the  earth 
lie  light  upon  them  when  they  too  depart"  *  The  honor  of  the 
lonely  soul,  cut  off  &om  the  kindly  fellowship  of  the  living, 
and  lingering  on  in  a  forgotten  grave,  to  which  no  loving  hand 
should  ever  more  hring  the  libation  or  the  violets  in  spring, 
which  should  one  day  awake  no  memory  or  sympathy  in 
any  human  heart,  was  to  the  old  Boman  ^e  worst  terror  in 
death.  This  passion  for  continued  memory,  especially  in  great 
bene&ctorB  of  their  kind,  is  used  by  Cicero  as  an  argument 
for  immortality,*  and  the  passion  for  enduring  lifie  blends 
indistinguishably  with  the  wish  to  be  long  remembered. 
Even  Epicurus,  the  apostle  of  annihilation,  made  provision  in 
his  last  testament  for  yearly  offerings  in  honour  of  himself 
and  Metrodoms  his  disciple,  a  curious  instance  of  sgnoatic 
conformity.*  The  passion  for  remembrance  was  responded,  to 
by  the  dutiful  devotion  of  many  generationa.  The  cult  of  the 
dead  long  survived  in  the  cult  of  martyrs,  and  the  pagan 
feasting  at  their  tombs  disturbed  and  perplexed  S.  Augustine 
and  S.  Faulinus  of  Nola.* 

The  old  fioman  thought  of  his  departed  friends  as  a  com- 
pany of  good  and  kindly  spirits,  who  wfttched  over  the  family 
on  earth.  But  there  was  another  conception  of  apirite  in  the 
other  world,  whether  derived  from  the  gloomy  superatition  of 
Etruria,  or  descending  irom  days  anterior  to  orderly  devotatm 
to   the  dead,''      The  Lemures  were  a  name  of  fear,     Thc^ 

*  Uarq.  JVfo.  L  S62 ;  Mao,  JViinpttt,  nuibMnTetineorninmaiitibiumortam 
p.  421  uq.  ;  cf.  Cio.  TWb  L  IS.  noD  intoritDm  eoH  omnift  toltenten, 

*  Or.  Am.  17S7.  ato. 

>  a.  rSSfl,  7402,  Tirlto  fgliiM  qni  •  Adfu,  Ft.  p.  103S  (Qtodot.). 

Imtit.  *  S.    PanliD.    Nol.    Oann,    27;    & 

*  Ofo.  Tvtc  L  12,  27,  q^au  {o«eT«-  Aug.  Bp.  32,  Sirra.  t.  x*ii.  ;  oT.  Stdott. 
moniaa  npulcranim)  tngeuiu  prMditi  ApolL  t.  17  ;  Binghun,  ^ntig.  qf<Str. 
neo  Unto  ennt  eolulnent,  neo  Tiolatu  CHmtA,  ii.  p.  IISB. 

tarn   iDBXpiabili   nligtone  luiuMiit,  *  Fowler,  Bom.  Fftimli,  p.  lOS. 
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were  dark,  msleTolent  spiiits  wlio  craved  for  blood,  as  tiiejr 
bad  departed  this  lifis  by  a  violent  end.  Their  festival,  the 
Lemuria  in  May,  was  quite  distinct  fiom  the  festival  of  the 
Manes,  and  the  hoosehold  ritual  for  laying  the  ghosts  by  the 
spitting  of  black  beans  and  a  mnefold  fonn  of  exorcism  savonrs 
of  a  far  gone  age.  These  maleficent  powers  were  propitiated 
by  blood,  especially  by  the  blood  of  men  in  the  combats  of  tike 
arena. 

The  visitations  of  these  beings,  whether  as  guardian, 
ministering  spirits  or  as  evil  powers,  were  expected  and  believed 
in  for  many  ages  by  all  classes  of  Boman  minds.  The  ancient 
lAtin  faith  as  to  the  state  of  the  dead  was,  according  to  Cicero, 
confirmed  by  many  tales  of  spiritnal  apparition.  There  are 
pathetic  memorials  which  end  with  an  appeal  in  which  the 
tonely  wife  entreats  the  lost  one  sometimes  to  return  in  dream 
or  vision.^  One  vivacions  inscription  challenges  the  sceptic  to 
lay  his  w^er  and  make  the  experiment  of  a  summons  from 
Uie  unseen  world.^  The  spread  of  cremation  instead  of  burial 
gradually  led  to  a  new  conception  of  the  spirit  as  having  a 
separate  existence  from  the  body,  now  reduced  to  a  handfol 
of  grey  ashes.'  And  spirits  no  longer  clung  to  the  body  in 
the  family  vault,  but  were  gathered  in  a  dim  r^on  near  the 
centre  of  the  earth,  where,  according  to  gloomy  Etrurian  fani^', 
they  were  under  the  cruel  care  of  the  conductor  of  the  dead,  a 
brutal  ^uie,  with  wings  and  long,  matted  beard,  and  armed 
with  a  hammer,  who  for  agee  appeared  in  human  form  to  close 
the  last  ghasdy  scene  in  the  gladiatorial  combats.*  From 
this  limbo  of  the  departed  a  sort  of  gateway  was  provided  in 
every  Latin  town  in  the  MvmdiM,  a  deep  trench  intended  to  repre- 
sent an  inverted  heaven,  which  was  dug  before  the  fomomiwm 
was  traced.  Its  lower  aperture  was  closed  by  the  stone  of  the 
Manes,  which  on  three  solemn  days,  in  August,  October,  and 
Xovember,  was  lifted  to  permit  the  spirits  from  the  deep  to 
pass  for  a  time  into  the  upper  world.  Thus  a  public  sanction 
was  given  to  the  belief  in  the  commerce  between  this  life  and 
the  next.^ 


^  Or.  Bena.  ITTG,  lioria  uoattnnu  at  •  Hommi.  Aim.    HitL    L    p.    189  ; 

•DID    Tidesm,    et    ponini    dnleiiu    at  TcrtalL   Ami.  it.    Tidlmoi  at  Joria 

eelniiw  »pat  enm  ptrrenin.  fhitrem    gUdUtonim    oadkrer*    oom 

*  lb.  7846.  mall«o  dedae«ut«m. 

*  Harq.  Prio.  L  pp.  4S8-B ;  Fnllar, 

Ann.  Myth.  (Ti.),  p.  831.  *  Fow1«t,  Ann.  Ftttimli,  p.  211. 
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Cicero  Iiad  said  that  the  &ith  in  immortalitT'  was  anataiiied 
bj  die  tact  of  spirita  retnming  to  the  Torld  of  aenae.  In  the 
first  and  secoDd  oentariea  thero  was  no  lack  of  such  aids  to 
&ith.  Apparitions  became  the  comnumeet  facta  of  life,  and 
only  the  hardiest  minda  remained  incrednlons  about  tbam. 
Philosophers  of  all  schools,  except  the  Epicniean,  were  swept 
into  the  cnrrent  The  PhUopmtda  ot  Locian  is  a  brilliant 
effort  to  ridicale  the  saperstition  of  the  age,  but  tbe  attaii 
would  have  been  discredited  if  it  had  not  had  a  foandatitm 
of  fact.  There,  oronnd  t^e  sick-bed  of  Eucratea,  himself 
satniated  with  philoeophj,  aro  gathered  a  Stoics  a  Peripattfic, 
a  Pyttu^rean,  a  Platoniat,  and  a  trained  phTsician.'  And 
they  r^^e  one  another  viih  the  most  weird  and  excDing 
talea  of  the  marreUons.  Ion,  the  Platonic  stndent,  haa  aeeu 
the  exorcism  of  a  black  and  smoky  daemon.*  Enraates  has 
seen  encfa  sfohts  a  thoosand  times,  and,  from  long  habit,  has 
lost  all  fear  of  them.  At  vintage  time,  he  onoe  saw  a  gigantic 
Gorgon  figure  in  the  woods  in  broad  daylight,  and  t^  t^ 
taming  of  a  magic  ring  had  revealed  to  him  tbe  golf  vt 
Tartarus,  the  inferoal  rivers,  and  been  even  able  to  recognise  some 
of  the  ghosts  below.*  On  another  day,  as  he  lay  upon  his  bed 
reading  the  Phatdo,  bis  "  sainted  wife,"  who  had  recently  died, 
appeared  and  reproached  him  because,  among  all  the  fineiy 
which  had  been  burnt  upon  her  pyre,  a  single  gold-spangled 
shoe,  which  slipped  under  the  wardrobe,  had  been  foi^otten.* 
Plutarch  reports,  apparently  with  perfect  &ith,  the  appearance 
of  such  spectral  visitora  at  Chaeronea.'  The  younger  Pliny  con- 
salted  his  friend  Sura  as  to  the  reality  of  such  apparitions,  and 
reveals  his  faith  in  the  gruesome  tale  of  a  haunted  house  at 
Coiinth,  where  a  restless  ghost,  who  had  often  disturbed  tlie  quiet 
of  night  with  the  clank  of  chains,  was  tracked  to  the  mystery  of 
a  hidden  grave.'  Suetonius,  of  coarse,  welcomes  tales  of  this 
kind  from  every  quarter.  Before  Caligula's  half-bamt  remains 
were  borne  stealthily  to  a  dishonoured  burial,  the  keepers  of 
the  Lamian  Gardens  had  been  disturbed  each  nig^t  by  ghostly 
terrors.'    The  pages  of  Dion  Cassius  abound  in  similar  wtmdeis. 

^  Lne.  mi«p».  c  <.  •  pint  Out.  a.  I,  M  ttkir  -jiflmm 

■  Ih.  «.  18.  <JM\w*  rvA>  H  ry   -riittf   -rf^fwm 

•  7*  «i  M_->i  ;•*■•»»,  in  A  nriptt  IgtAr  \iy-m,  m-X. 
n.  00.  2a-2*.  ,  p,j^  ^  ^  „ 

*  A.  0.  ST.  '  Sum.  CaHt.  c  SB. 
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When  Kero  attempted  to  cut  through  tiie  Isthmtifl  of  Corinth, 
the  dead  arose  in  numbers  from  their  graTes.*  In  snch  an 
age  the  baleful  art  of  "  erocatiott  "  acquired  a  veird  attiactitm 
and  importance.  By  spells  and  incantations  Hecate  vas 
invoked  to  send  np  spirits,  often  for  evil  ends.'  And  there 
were  dark  rumonra  of  the  spell  being  fortified  by  the  blood  of 
children.  Many  of  the  emperors  from  Tibmns  to  Caracalla 
had  dabbled  in  this  witchcraft.*  When  Nero  was  haunted  by 
the  Fories  of  his  mnrdered  mother,  he  ia  said  to  bare  offered  a 
magic  sacrifice  to  evoke  and  appease  her  spirit*  The  early 
Neo-Flatonista  were,  of  course,  eager  to  admit  the  reality  of  snch 
visits  from  the  unseen  world.  In  anxious  quest  of  any  link 
of  sympathy  between  this  worid  and  die  next,  Mazimns  triea 
to  fortiiy  his  doctrine  of  daemons  by  stories  of  apparitions.' 
Hector  has  been  often  seen  darting  across  the  Troad  in  shining 
armonr.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Borysthenes,  Achillea  has  been 
espied  by  maiiners,  who  were  sailing  past  his  isle,  careering 
along  with  his  yellow  locks  and  arms  of  gold,  and  singing  his 
paean  of  battle. 

In  enlatging  its  rather  blank  and  poor  conception  of  the 
fature  state,  the  Latin  race,  as  in  other  fields,  was  content  to 
borrow  rather  than  invent  Hie  Sixth  Book  of  the  Aencud  was 
an  effort  not  only  to  glorify  the  l^ndary  h«t>e8  of  Bome,  bat 
to  appease  a  new  or  revived  longing  for  the  hope  of  immortality, 
after  the  desolating  nihilism  of  the  Epicurean  philosophy  had 
run  its  eourae.*  Yi^  has  some  tonches  of  old  Roman  faitii 
about  the  dead,  bat  the  scenery  of  bis  Inferno  is  mainly 
derived  from  Greek  poetry  inspired  by  Orphism,  and  the 
vjaion  ia  moralised,  and  also  confused,  by  elements  drawn  &om 
Pythagoras  or  Plato.'  The  scene  of  Aeneas's  descent  to  the 
underworld  is  laid  by  the  lake  of  Ayramos,  where,  buried 
amid  gloomy  woods,  was  the  cave  of  the  Gomaeaa  SibyL 
Comae  was  the  oldest  Greek  colony  in  the  West.  Its  founda- 
tioD  was  placed  long  before  the  days  of  Romulus.  Rich, 
pioeperoua,  and  cultivated,  at  a  time  when  the  Romans  were 
a  band  of  rude  warriors,  it  must  have  early  transmitted  Greek 

>  D.  CtaML  UL  17.  ■  Uu.  TjT.  XT.  7. 

»  LolMck,  ^rloMA.  1  p.  221.  '  BouMM,  Bd.  Jiom.  L  p.  816. 

•  n  n™  wVTT  »  /J.  p.  279 ;  «f.  Ooniugton,  lidtiA. 
D.  CMi.  iTiL  16.  4<«.  ri.  p.  <W !  Bohds,  fi^  li  ^ 

*  BMt.  Sto,  0.  zxziT.  les. 
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ideas  (^  religion  to  the  riaing  power  on  the  Tiber.^  ^e 
Etrurians  also,  who  affected  so  profoiudly  the  tone  of  Soman 
religion,  had  come  nnder  Greek  influenoes.  The  apectnl  fen;- 
man  of  the  dead  was  a  familiar  ^^ore  in  Etrnacan  art.  Thna, 
both  on  Uie  south  and  north,  Latinm  had  points  of  contact 
with  the  world  of  Hellenic  l^nd.  And  ftom  the  early  days 
of  the  Bepublic,  the  worship  of  Qreek  gods — ^Apollo,  Asclepiaa, 
or  the  Dioacuri,  became  naturalised  at  Home.  Probably  of 
even  earlier  date  was  the  influence  of  the  oracular  lore  cf 
Greece  through  Delphi  and  the  oracle  of  Gumae.* 

On  the  threshold  of  the  onderworld  Aeneas  and  the  Sil^ 
are  confronted  by  the  monstrous  forms  of  Hellenic  l^end— - 
Centaara  and  Scyllas,  Harpies  and  Goigons,  the  fire-armed 
Ghimaera,  and  the  hissiug  hydm  of  Lema.*  They  have  to 
pass  the  ninefold  barrier  of  the  Styx  in  Charon's  steel^r^ 
bark.  The  grisly  ferryman  of  the  infernal  stream,  foul  and 
unkempt,  with  fixed  eyes  of  Same,  is  surrounded  by  a  motley 
crowd,  thick  as  autumnal  leaves,  all  straining  and  eager  fw 
the  further  shore.  Landed  on  a  waste  expanse  of  mud  and 
sedge,*  they  pass  the  kennel  of  triple-headed  Cerberus,  and  on 
to  the  judgment  seat  where  Minos  assigns  to  each  soul  its 
several  doom,  according  to  the  deeds  done  in  the  body.  Thenoe 
they  traverse  the  "  mourning  fields,"  *  where  are  those  sad 
queens  of  Grecian  tragedy  whose  wild  loves  have  been  their 
undoing,  and  among  them  Phoenician  Dido,  who,  with  stony 
silence  and  averted  gaze,  plunges  into  the  darkness  of  the 
wood.'  As  the  dawn  is  breaking,  thc^  find  themaelvee  before 
the  prison-house  of  the  damned  rising  amid  the  folda  of 
the  river  of  fire,  with  walla  of  iron  and  adamant,  its  portals 
watched  by  a  sleepless  Fury  in  blood-red  robe.'  From  within 
are  beard  the  cries  of  anguish  and  the  clank  of  chains,  as 
the  great  lebels  and  mal^actors  of  old-world  stoiy — Ixion, 
Salmoneus,  and  the  Titans — are  tortured  by  lash  and  wheel 
and  vulture.^  And  with  them,  sharing  the  same  agony,  are 
those  who  have  violated  the  great  laws  on  which  the  Soman 
character  was  built*    Through  other  dusky  waya  and  Cyclopean 

1  Orot«,  ii.  p.  H8  (fld.  ISSS).  ■  lb.  441. 

*  Hammtan,   R.    BitU   i    p.    187 ;  'A.  «73. 
PnUw,  Ann.  JfyM.  pp.  197,  M7,  US.  >  iK  6SS. 

»  Ag^  Ti  28B.  •  A  «0. 

•  lb.  81S,  416.  *  Jt.  M8. 
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portala  tb^  at  last  reach  the  homa  of  the  blessed,  as  it  iras 
pictured  long  before  in  the  apocalypse  of  Pindar — the  meads 
and  happy  groves  of  Elysium,  under  another  sun  and  other 
stars  thflJi  ours,  and  bathed  in  the  splendour  of  an  ampler 
ail.'  Here  is  the  eternal  home  of  the  heroic  souls  of  a  nobler 
age,  men  who  have  died  for  fatherland,  holy  priests  and 
bardfl  and  foandeis  of  the  arte  which  soften  and  embellish 
the  life  of  men.  But  though  their  home  is  radiant  with  a 
splendour  not  of  earth,  they  are,  in  old  Soman  and  Greek 
fashion,  occupied  with  the  toils  or  pleasuies  of  their  earthly 
life.  Yonthfol  forms  are  straining  their  sinews  in  the 
wreetling-ground  as  of  old.  The  ancient  warriors  of  'Sioj 
have  their  shadowy  chariots  beside  them,  their  lances  planted 
in  the  swaid,  their  chargers  grazing  in  the  meadow.  Otiiers 
are  singiog  old  lays  ta  dancing,  and  the  bard  of  Thrace 
himself  la  sweeping  the  lyre,  as  in  the  days  when  he  sped  the 
Argo  through  tJie  "  Clashing  Bocks  "  in  the  quest  of  the  fleece 
of  gold.* 

The  vision  doses  with  a  scene  which  criticism  has  long 
recognised  as  irreconcilable  with  the  eschatology  of  Greek 
l^end  hitherto  followed  by  the  poet,  bnt  which  is  drawn  from 
a  philosophy  destined  to  govern  men's  thoughts  of  immortality 
for  many  i^es.  In  a  wooded  vale,  far  withdrawn,  through 
which  Lethe  glided  peacefully,  countless  multitudes  are 
gathered  drinking  the  "water  of  carelessness  and  oblivion." 
Theaa  are  they,  as  Anchises  expounds  to  his  son,  who,  having 
pasaed  the  thousand  purgatorial  years,  to  cleanse  away  the 
stains  of  flesh  in  a  former  life,  and,  having  eSaced  the  memory 
of  it,  now  await  the  call  of  Destiny  to  a  new  life  on  earth.* 
This  theory  of  life  and  death,  coming  down  &om  Pythagoras, 
and  popularised  by  Platonism,  with  some  Stoic  elements, 
had  gained  immense  vc^e  among  educated  men  of  the 
last  period  of  the  BepubUc.  Varro  had  adopted  it  as  a 
fandamental  tenet  <tf  his  tlieology,  and  Cicero  had  embalmed 
it  in  bia  dream  of  Scipio  whidi  furnished  a  text  for  Neo- 
Platonist  homilies  in  the  last  days  of  the  Western  Empire.* 

■  .^011.  040 ;  c£.  Find.  01.  ii.  180.  S  14  i  rpOrJ*  ri  ^curi  roOrw  Iro^nt 

■  Ain,  *!.  6*6.  tJp"  imx^  jnlnXor   inAynp  iiuipoivur 
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A  fiery  spirit  animateB  the  material  onlTerse,  &om  the  fiutiiest 
star  in  ether  down  to  the  lowest  form  of  animal  life.  The 
Bonis  of  men  are  sparks  or  emanations  from  this  genenl 
soul  which  have  descended  into  the  prison  of  the  body,  and 
during  the  period  of  their  bond&ge  have  su&red  contamina- 
tion.^ And  the  prison  walla  hide  from  their  eyes  for  a  time 
the  heaven  from  which  they  coma  Nor  when  death  releases 
them  do  they  shake  off  the  engrained  corruptdon.  For  a 
thousand  years  they  most  suffer  cleansing  by  punishment  tall 
tbe  stains  are  washed  away,  the  deeply  festering  taint  burnt 
out  as  by  fire.  Then  only  may  the  pore  reoidue  of  ethereal 
Bjnrit  seejc  to  enter  on  ano^er  life  on  earth. 

Virgil,  in  his  Kekuio,  mirrored  the  confusion  of  belie£B 
as  to  the  fataie  atate  prevailing  in  his  time.  For  his 
poetic  sensibility,  the  old  Soman  faith  of  the  Maoee,  the 
Greek  l^nds  of  Tartarus  and  Elysium,  the  Pythagorean 
or  Orphic  doctrine  of  sncoessive  lives  and  purgatorial 
atonement,  had  each  their  charm,  and  a  certain  tratit  On 
a  subject  so  dim  and  uncertain  as  the  future  life,  the 
keenest  minds  may  have  wavering  conceptions,  and  in  ditreient 
moods  may  clothe  them  in  various  guise.  This  is  the  field  of 
the  protean  poetic  imagin^on  inspired  by  religious  intuitioa, 
not  of  the  rigorous  dogmatist.  But  a  great  poet  like  Viigil 
not  only  expresses  an  age  to  itself,  he  elevates  and  glorifiee 
what  he  expresses.  He  gives  clear-cut  form  to  what  is  vagoe, 
be  spreads  the  warmth  uid  richness  of  colour  over  what  ia 
dim  and  blank,  and  he  imparts  to  the  abstract  teaching  <rf 
philosophy  a  glow  and  penetratii^  power  which  may  tonoh 
even  the  unthinking  mass  of  men.  The  vision  of  the  Sixth 
Book,  moreover,  like  the  Aeneid  as  a  whole,  has  a  high  note  of 
patriotism.  Beside  the  water  of  Lethe  are  gathered,  waiting 
for  their  call  to  earthly  life,  all  the  great  souls  &om  the  Alban 
Silvius  to  the  great  Julius,  all  the  Scipios,  Gracchi,  Decii,  and 
Fabricii,  who  were  destined  throng  storm  and  stress  to  give 
the  world  the  calm  of  the  Soman  peace.*  The  poet  of  Ttninim 
destiny  had  a  marvellous  tame  among  his  oounbymen.  Men 
rose  up  to  do  him  honour  when  he  entered  the  theatre ;  the 

*  BalidetAveA«,u.  161,  d.  1,84,  SIS;      tem,  u  qaonoatri  uiimi  oaipomtot 
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stieet  boTB  of  Pompeii  scratched  his  Teises  on  the  waillfi.^  Can 
we  doabt  that  the  grandest  part  of  his  great  poem,  which  lifts 
for  s  moment  the  veil  of  the  nnaeen  world,  had  a  profound 
effect  on  the  religionB  imagination  of  the  fatore  ? 

The  opinion  long  prevailed  that  the  period  of  the  earlj 
Empire  was  one  of  onbdief  or  eceptidsm  as  to  the  future  life. 
'Sua  opinion  was  founded  on  literary  evidence  accepted  without 
mnch  critical  care.  Cicero  and  Seneca,  Jnvenal  and  Plutarch,* 
had  spoken  of  the  Inferno  of  Greek  legend,  its  Cerbems 
and  Chimaeia,  its  gloom  of  Tartarus,  as  mere  old  wives'  &bles, 
in  which  even  children  had  ceased  to  believe.  But  such 
testimony  should  always  be  taken  with  a  good  deal  of  reserve. 
The  member  of  a  comparatively  small  literary  and  thoughtful 
circle  is  apt  to  imagine  that  its  ideas  are  more  widely  diffused 
than  they  really  are.  It  may  well  have  been  that  thought- 
ful men,  steeped  in  Platonic  or  Pythagorean  faith  as  to  the 
coming  life,  rejected  aa  antiiropomorphic  dreams  the  infernal 
scenery  of  Greek  l^nd,  just  as  a  thonghtf^il  Christian 
of  onr  day  will  hardly  picture  his  coming  beatitude  in  the 
go^eous  colouring  of  the  Book  of  Revelation.  Yet  the  mass 
of  men  will  always  seek  for  concrete  imagery  to  body  forth 
their  dim  spiritual  cravings.  They  always  live  in  that  un- 
certain twilight  in  which  the  boundaries  of  pictured  symboliam 
and  spiritual  reality  are  blurred  and  effaced.  Ludan  was  a 
peesimist  as  to  spiritual  progress,  and  he  may  have  exaggerated 
the  materialistic  superstition  of  his  time;  he  had  ample  ex- 
cuse  for  doing  so.  Yet,  artist  as  he  was,  his  art  would  have 
been  futile  and  discredited  in  his  ovm  time,  if  it  had  not  had 
a  BoUd  baokgronnd  in  widely  accepted  belieb.  And  we  cannot 
refuse  to  admit  his  testimony  that  the  visions  of  the  grim 
ferryman  over  the  waters  of  Styx,  the  awful  judge,  the  tortnrea 
of  Tartarus,  the  asphodel  meads,  and  the  water  of  Lethe,  the 
pale  neutral  shades  who  wandered  expectant  of  the  libation 
on  the  grave,  filled  a  la^  space  in  the  imagination  of  the 
crowd.*  Plutarch,  who  sometimes  agrees  with  Juvenal  and 
Seneca  as  to  the  general  incredulity,  at  others  holds  that  a 
large  class  of  remorseful  sinners  have  a  wholesome  fear  of  the 

>  C.7.X.  IT.  2SS1,  1983;  Hsu,  Ptnn.      L   21,   48;    Jw.   zUL    48;    Pint    Dt 
agU,  486-8  ;  FnedL  iii.  p.  300.  BmrH.  e.  i. 
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legendary  tortures  of  loot  souls,  and  that  they  are  eager  to 
purge  their  guilt  before  the  awful  ordeal  of  the  Eternal 
Judgment.'  And,  however  pure  and  etherealised  hia  own  vievs 
may  have  been  as  to  the  lifis  to  come,  no  one  has  left  a  more 
lurid  juctnre  of  the  &uneB,  the  gloom,  the  sounds  of  ezcntciatiiig 
anguish  from  the  prison-house  of  the  damned,  which  oppressed 
the  ioLaginatioD  of  the  multitude  in  his  tima  One  part  (& 
that  vision  bad  a  peculiarly  tenacious  hold.*  The  belief  in 
the  gruff  ferryman  of  the  dead,  who  sternly  exacted  his  &n, 
and  drove  from  the  banks  of  Styx  those  who  had  no  rif^t  to 
cross  the  awful  stream,  was  widely  diffused  and  survivwi  far 
into  the  medieval  times.  For  many  centuries,  loi^  before  and 
long  after  the  coming  of  Christ,  the  coin  which  was  to  secure 
the  passage  of  the  shade  into  the  world  below  was  placed  in 
the  mouth  of  the  corpse.' 

The  inscriptions  might  be  supposed  to  give  authoritative 
evidence  as  to  the  belief  of  ordinary  men  about  the  fntnn 
state.  The  funerary  monuments  from  every  part  of  the 
Boman  world  are  almost  countless  for  the  period  of  the  early 
JSmpiie.  Yet  such  records,  however  abundant,  are  not  so 
clear  and  satisfactory  as  they  are  by  some  taken  to  ba 
The  words  of  a  tombstone  are  sometimes  a  sincere  ntterance 
of  real  affection  and  faith.  They  are  also  not  unfreqaentlj 
purely  conventional,  representing  a  respectable,  historic  creed, 
which  may  not  be  that  of  the  man  who  erects  the  slab.  Just 
as  a  Frenchman,  who  has  never  &om  infancy  entered  a  church, 
may  have  his  wife  interred  with  all  the  solemn  forms  witli 
which  the  CaUiolic  Church  makes  the  peace  of  the  passDg 
soul,  so  the  Boman  pt^an  may  have  often  inscribed  on  bii 
family  tomb  words  which  expressed  the  ancient  creed  of  liii 
race  rather  than  his  personal  belief.  Heredity  in  religion  is 
a  potent  influence,  and  may  be  misleading  to  the  inquirer  of 
a  later  age.  An  epitaph  should  not  be  construed  as  a  vmr 
fession  of  faith. 

The  great  mass  of  these  inamptions  are  couched  in  the 
same  phrases,  with  only  slight  variations.  The  dedication  Dii 
ManiboB,  repreeentii^  the  old  Boman  faith,  is  ih&  heading  irf 

'  Pint  Nomp.  Sum.  o.  27.  *  Lno.  Dt  Luttu,  e.  10 ;  FriadL  n. 
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the  majoiitj  of  them.  The  vault  is  on  "  eternal  home,"  whose 
peace  is  guarded  by  ptajers  or  threats  and  entreaties.  There 
is  a  rare  dedication  to  the  "  ashes "  of  the  dead.  There  are 
many  to  their  "eternal  repos&"'  But  it  is  surely  rather 
absord  to  find  in  expresaionB  which  occur  almoet  in  the  same 
form  in  the  niches  of  the  Catacombs  a  tii^e  of  Epicnreaniam. 
The  poor  grammariao  of  Como,  w&o  left  all  bis  substance 
to  his  towD,  may  be  permitted  to  eqjoy  "  the  calm  peace  "  be 
dainiB  after  all  the  troubles  of  his  life,  without  a  suapicioa 
that  be  meant  the  peace  of  nothingness.^  A  pious  Christian 
may  rejoice  at  escaping  the  miseries  of  old  age,  and  even  hail 
death  as  the  last  cure  of  all  mortal  ills.*  Death  and  sleep 
have  always  seemed  near  akin,  and  when  the  Boman  spoke  of 
the  sleep  of  death,  he  probably  did  not  often  mean  that  it  had 
no  awaking.  The  morning  indeed,  as  we  have  seen,  to  old 
imaginations  was  not  very  bright.  "  The  day  of  eternity  "  was 
not  irradiated  with  the  golden  splendour  of  Pindar's  Happy 
Isles ;  it  was  grey  and  sad  aod  calm.  But  tiiat  it  was  felt 
to  be  a  real  existence  is  shown  by  the  insistent  denuuid  on 
scores  of  monuments  for  the  t^ular  service  of  the  living. 
Every  possible  precaution  is  taken  by  the  testator  that  his 
family  or  his  club  shall  maintain  this  sympathetic  observance 
for  ever.*  With  the  Idea  of  prolonged  existence,  of  course,  is 
blended  the  imaginative  hope  of  having  a  continued  memory 
amoi^  men.  And  probably  the  majority  of  the  funeraiy 
inscriptions  express  this  feeling  chiefly.  But  the  same  is  true 
of  the  monaments  of  every  age,  and  warrants  no  conclusion  as 
to  the  opinions  about  immortahty  held  by  those  who  raised 
them.  There  is  abundance  of  the  purest  affection  expressed 
on  these  memorials,  and  Bometimea,  although  not  very  often, 
'there  is  the  hope  of  reunion  after  death.  The  wife  of  a 
phiiologua  at  Karbonne  confidently  expects  to  meet  him,  or  a 
mother  praya  her  son  to  take  her  to  himselt'  Such  expressions 
of  a  natural  feeling,  the  same  irom  age  to  age,  have  really  little 
value  as  indications  of  religious  belie£  But  there  are  not  want- 
ing in  the  inscriptions  references  to  Tartarus  and  the  Elysian 
Gelds,  to  Pluto  and  Proserpine,  to  Oicns  who  has  snatched 
away  some  one  in  his  bloom.      '  One  little  soul  has  been 

87.  ■  li.  2982. 
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receired  among  the  number  of  the  goda."  *  There  ure  otiien, 
impr^nated  with  the  preTalent  philosophy,  which  speak  of 
the  aoul  returning  to  its  source,  or  of  being  dissolved  into  the 
infinite  ether,  or  of  passing  to  a  distant  home  in  the  stara.* 
This  however,  as  M.  Boissier  says,'  must  have  been  the  dream 
of  a  small  minority.  iThe  funerary  inscriptiona  leave  the 
impressioQ  that,  down  to  the  final  triumph  of  the  Church,  the 
feeling  of  the  Komans  about  death  was  still  in  the  main  the 
feeling  of  their  remote  ancestors  of  the  Samnite  and  Punic 
wan.  It  was  a  social  feeling,  in  the  prospect  of  a  dim  life 
dependent  on  the  memory  of  the  livii^,  a  horror  of  loneliness 
and  desertion,  the  longing  for  a  passing  prayer  even  &t>m  a 
stranger.  Bleeeiugs  are  heaped  on  him  who  will  not  foi^et 
the  pious  duty  to  the  shada  On  him  who  refuses  it  is  invoked 
the  bitterest  curse  to  Soman  imagination — "  May  he  die  the 
last  of  his  rac^.*! 

But  no  dogmatic  ecclesiastical  system  deterred  the  Koman 
from  expressing  frankly  his  unbelief  in  any  future  state. 
And  the  rejection  of  all  hope  for  the  future,  sometimes  coupled 
with  a  coarse  satisfaction  with  a  sensual  past,  is  the  note  of 
not  a  few  epitaphs  of  this  period.  Matrinia,  the  wife  of  one 
C.  MatriniuB  Yalentius,  an  Epicurean  philosopher,  dedicates  a 
tablet  to  bis  "  eternal  sleep,"  which  in  this  case  is  no  conven- 
tional phrase.*  And  others,  in  even  more  decided  langosige, 
parade  their  withering  faith  that  this  brief  life  is  only  a 
moment  of  consciousneBB  between  the  blank  of  the  past  and 
the  blank  of  the  future,  and  record  their  indifference  at  pass- 
ing again  into  the  nothingness  from  which  they  cams. 
The  formula  is  frequent — "  Non  fiienuu,  non  sum,  neecio  " ;  n 
"  Non  f ui,  fui ;  non  sum,  non  euro."  Another  adds  "  non 
mihi  delete" '  The  subjects  of  some  of  these  epitaphs- 
seem  to  have  obeyed  literally  the  oounael  of  their  master 
Lucretius,  though  in  a  sense  different  from  his,  and  to  hav« 
risen  np  sated  with  the  banquet  of  life,  They  expresa,  with 
cynical  grossneaa,  theii  only  faith  in  the  joys  of  the  flesh,  and 
their  perfect  content   at  having  made   the  moat   of   them 

*  Or.  Baa.  1182. 
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"  BalDea,  Vina,  Venos,"  Buma  ^  tiie  tale.*  "  What  I  have 
eaten,  what  I  have  drunk,  is  mj  own.  I  have  had  m^  life."  ' 
And  the  departing  voluptuary  exhorta  his  friends  to  fuUow  his 
exam[Je :  "  My  frieoda,  while  we  live,  let  ua  live " ;  "  Eat, 
drink,  diaport  thyself,  and  then  join  ns."  *  A  veteran  of  the 
fifth  l^on  records,  probably  with  much  trntii,  that  "while 
he  lived  he  drank  with  a  good  will,"*  and  he  exhorts  his 
Borviving  friends  to  drink  while  they  live.  Under  the  con- 
fessional of  St.  Peter's  at  Some,  in  the  year  1626,  was  found 
a  monument  of  one  Agricola  of  Tibur  and  hia  wife.  There 
was  a  figure  holding  a  wine-<:up,  and  an  inscription  so  frankly 
eensnal  that  the  whole  was  destroyed  by  order  of  the  Pope, 
f^om  the  copy  which  was  kept.  It  appears  that  Agricola  was 
perfectly  satisfied  with  his  life,  and  recommended  his  example 
to  others,  "  since  it  all  enda  in  the  grave  or  the  funeral  fire."  ' 
But  inscriptions  such  as  these  are  the  exception.  The  funerary 
records,  as  a  whole,  give  a  picture  of  a  society  very  like  onr 
own,  with  warm  affectiona  of  kindred  or  friendship,  clinging 
to  ancestral  pieties,  ready  to  hope,  if  aometimes  not  clear  and 
confident  in  &ith. 

There  was  probably  a  much  more  aetUed  faith  in  im- 
mortality among  the  ordinary  masses  than  among  the  highly 
educated.  The  philoaophy  of  Greece  came  to  the  cultivated 
Soman  world  with  many  diSerent  voices  on  the  greatest 
problem  of  human  destiny.  And  the  greatest  minds,  from 
Cicero  to  M.  Anreliu^  reflect  the  discordance  of  philosophy. 
Kay,  some  of  those  who,  in  more  exalted  moods,  have  left 
glowing  pictures  of  the  future  beatitude,  have  also  at  times 
reveded  a  mood  of  melancholy  doubt  as  to  any  conscious 
future  Ufa  The  prevailing  philosophy  in  the  last  generation 
of  the  Bepublic,  demoralised  by  an  internecine  strife,  was 
that  of  Epiciuus.*  It  harmonised  with  the  decay  of  old 
Boman  rel^ion,  and  with  the  more  disastrous  moral  deterio- 
ration in  the  upper,  cultivated  class.  The  cultivated  patrician, 
enervated    by   vice    and    luxury,    or    intoxicated   with  the 

*  Or.  Sen*.  4800,   7 ;  4  i  ^I'l  luc  libenUiT ;  bibite  tm  qoi  viTitU. 

tacmn  hkbst   omnia.      Balnea,   Tina,  *  lb.  7410 — mtaoete   Lyunm,  et&, 

rnitu  ODrmmpnnt  corpora  nostra,  act  eaetera  poit  obitom  t«lliu  ooolnmit 

Tltam  faidant  at  icnia. 

■  A.  7407.  'BolMier,  Stl.   Som.   I   B12-11S  ; 

■  CIX.  iL  1877.  Thlsnoh,  IViHk  uitd  JiUI.  in  ihr»m 
'  Or.  Hia.  Se74,   dam  riii  bl(bi)  r^rhdUn.  jkt  Sil.  p.  11. 
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exGitement  of  civil  war  and  the  dreams  of  disordered  smla- 
tion,  flung  off  all  spiritual  idealism,  and  accepted  frankly  a 
lawless  onivene  and  a  life  of  pleasnxe  or  power,  to  be  ended 
by  death.  The  great  poem  of  LucretiuB,  the  greatest  four  it 
force  in  Latin,  if  not  in  any  literatuie,  braving  not  cmly 
the  deepest  beKefs  of  the  I^tin  race,  but  the  instinctive  loi^- 
ings  of  humanity,  was  a  herculean  attempt  to  relieve  nwn 
from  the  horrots  of  Graeco-Etruacan  superstition.  Even  the 
gay  frivolity  of  the  comic  stage  reveals  the  terror  which  the 
path  to  Acheron  inspired  in  the  thoughtless  crowd  ^ — the 
terror  from  which,  with  all  the  fervid  zeal  of  an  evangelist, 
Lucretius  sought  to  relieve  his  countrymen.^  The  pictures  of 
Tartarus  had  burnt  themselves  into  the  popular  '"■"g'""*'"" 
And  no  message  of  Epicurus  seems  to  his  Boman  interpreter 
so  ftiU  of  peace  and  blessiDg  as  the  gospel  of  nothingness  after 
death,  the  "  mominglesa  and  unawakening  sleep  "  which  ends 
tha  fretful  fever  of  life.  As  we  felt  no  trouble  when  the 
storm  of  Punic  invasion  burst  on  Italy,  we  shall  be  eqoallj 
ouconscions  when  the  partnership  of  soul  and  body  is  dissdved, 
even  in  the  clash  and  fusion  of  all  the  elements  in  some  great 
cosmic  change.'  The  older  Stcncism  permitted  the  hope  of  s 
limited  immortality  until  the  next  groat  cataclysm,  in  which, 
after  many  ages,  all  things  will  be  swallowed  up^*  But 
Chrysippus  admitted  this  prolonged  existence  only  for  the 
greater  souls.  And  Panaetius,  in  the  second  century  b.c.,  among 
other  aberrations  from  the  old  creed  9i  his  school,  abaadonod 
even  this  not  veiy  satisfactoty  hope  of  immortality.^  Aristotle, 
while  he  held  the  permanence  of  die  paro  thinking  principle 
after  death,  hod  given  littie  conntenance  to  the  hope  of  a 
sepamte  conscious  personality.  And  the  later  Peripatetics, 
like  Alexander  Aphiodiaias,  had  gone  farther  even  than 
tiieir  master  in  dogmatic  denial  of  immortality.*  Whatever 
support  the  instinctive  craving  of  humanity  for  prolonged 
existence  could  obtain   from   pbHosophy  was  offered  by  the 

■  BoiuiBr,  Ed.  Bom.  i.  SIO.  fi'Xf"  "^  tcrapiitt^, 

*  Lnont  iii  BG3,  S9I.  >  ZeUer,  P&O.  dtr  (Mick.  iii.  1,  p. 

*  lb.  8i4  «qq.  165  ;  Ctc.  Tnte.  L  Zi,  79. 

*  Pint  <t)  A  Plati.  PkU.  It.  7,  o(  •  Zailer.  iii  1,  p.  711,  ksiiM  SmIm- 
ZrtNnil  i(,u>6att»  iK  rOr  auiiArtu  thiitigkeit  iit  ohne  koipariNki 
iTo^ptr$at,  riir  iih  iifeatrrifaii  iiia,  Baw«);iuig  mbglieh  ;  Renui,  AiKntti, 
rou  aiiyt/iiftan  -ftniatv  H)*  ti  UxiV  PP-  l^S  iq.,  418  ;  Bdid*,  ft|idt«,  iL 
ripar,   da  trrl   ripl   roit   ro^tAt,   mil  p.  109. 
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Platonic  and  Neo-FTthagorean  schools.  And  their  inflnence 
grew  with  the  growing  tendency  to  a  revival  of  faith  in  the 
snpeniatunl.  For  Plato,  with  his  intense  belief  in  the  divine 
affinity  of  the  human  spirit,  must  always  be  the  great  leader 
of  those  who  seek  in  philosophy  an  interpreter  and  a  champion 
of  religions  intuition.  The  Phaedo  was  the  last  consolation  of 
many  a  victim  of  conscription  or  imperial  tyranny.  Ite  fine- 
spun arguments  may  not  have  been  altc^ther  convincing,  as 
they  hardly  seem  to  be  even  to  the  Platonic  Socrates.  But  Plato 
was  not  merely  a  dialectician,  he  was  also  a  seer  and  a  poet 
And,  on  a  subject  so  dim  as  immortality,  where  mere  intel- 
lectual proof,  it  is  generally  recognised,  can  be  no  more  than 
tentative  and  precarious,  men  with  a  deep  spiritual  instinct  have 
always  felt  the  magnetism  of  the  poet  who  could  clothe  his 
intoitions  in  the  forms  of  imagination,  who,  from  a  keener  sensi- 
bility and  a  larger  vision,  could  give  authority  and  clearness 
to  the  spiritual  intuitions  of  the  race.^  The  philosophy  of  the 
Porch  gave  to  the  Antonine  age  some  of  its  loMest  characters. 
But  it  was  not  the  philosophy  of  the  future.  It  was  too  cold, 
and  too  self-centred.  It  had  too  little  warmth  of  sympathy 
with  religions  instincts  which  were  becoming  more  and  more 
imperious,  Althongh,  as  we  have  seen  in  Seneca,  it  was  softened 
by  elements  borrowed  ft>om  Platonic  sources,  in  Epictetns  and 
M.  Aarelius,  in  spite  of  a  rare  spiritual  elevation,  it  displays 
the  old  aloofness  from  the  mass  of  men,  and  a  cold  temperance 
of  reserve  on  the  great  question  of  tJie  future  of  the  aoul. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  the  last  [^  of  the  Bepublic 
a  n^ative  philosophy  conspired  with  a  decaying  religions  sense 
to  stifle  the  hope  of  immortality  among  the  cultivated  olasa 
Lucretius  was  certainly  not  a  solitary  member  of  his  order. 
His  great  poem,  by  its  combination  of  dialectic  subtlety,  poetic 
charm,  and  lofty  moral  earnestness,  may  have  made  many 
converts  to  its  withering  creed.  In  the  debate  on  the  fate  of 
the  Catilinarian  conspirators,  Julius  Caesar  could  assert,  without 
fiear  of  contradiction  or  disapproval,  that  death  was  the  final 
term  alike  of  joy  and  sorrow  in  human  life.'     This  philosophy, 

'  Of.  Oraham,  Orad  of  Seiatee  (2nd 
•d.).  p.  IBS,  "Tbe  potta  miut  oonot 
tor  mocli  in  the  aisnineiit,  aiiics  thay      Doti  sqq.,  im- 
ponMi  in  higber  dsgree  thtn  othen 
tha  gtmt  orutire  imeaitj  or  imaginB'  '  Sail.  Caiii.  g.  Gl. 
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indeed,  vas  waning  in  f<m;e  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  its 
forces  were  spent  befbte  the  close  of  the  first  centniy.  Yet 
the  elder  Pliuy,  who  saw  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  inveigh 
almost  fiercely  against  the  vanity  or  madness  which  dreams  of 
a  phantom  life  beyond  the  tomb,  and  roba  of  its  great  chann 
the  last  kindly  boon  of  nature.'  Seneca  on  this,  as  on  many 
other  questions  of  high  moment,  is  not  steady  and  consistent 
In  moments  of  spiritual  exaltation  he  is  filled  with  apocalyptic 
rapture  at  the  vision  of  an  eternal  world.  At  other  times  he 
speaks  with  a  cold  resignation,  which  seems  to  have  bean  Uie 
Cashion  with  men  of  his  class  and  time,  at  the  poesibility  of 
extinction  in  death.  To  the  toil-worn  spirit,  weary  of  the 
travail  and  disappointments  of  life,  death  will  be  a  quiet  haven 
of  rest*  The  old  teirois  of  Charon  and  Cerberus,  of  tlte 
awful  Judge  and  the  tortures  of  Tartarus,  are  no  longer 
believed  in  even  by  ohQdren.'  And  stripped  of  its  mythic 
horrors,  death,  being  the  loss  of  consciousness,  must  be  the 
n^atioQ  of  pain  and  desire  and  fear.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  retoni 
to  the  nothingness  from  which  we  come,  which  baa  left 
no  memoiy.  Non  miser  potat  esse  qui  nuUus  est.*  The 
literary  men  and  men  of  the  world  in  the  age  of  the  Flavians, 
like  their  successors  ever  cdnce,  probably  occupied  themselves 
little  with  a  problem  so  long  debated  and  so  variously  solved. 
Quintilian  treats  the  question  of  the  existence  of  the  dis- 
embodied spirit  as  an  open  one  for  dialectical  debate.'  Tacitus, 
at  once  credulous  and  sceptical,  is  no  clearer  on  the  subject  of 
immortality  than  he  is  on  the  subject  of  miracles,  or  omens,  or 
Providence.  In  his  eulogy  on  Agricola  he  expresses  a  &int, 
pious  hope  of  eternal  peace  for  his  hero,  if  there  is  a  place  in 
some  other  world  for  pious  shades,  and  the  sages  are  ri^ 
in  thinkit^  that  great  souls  do  not  perish  with  the  body.* 
This  is  a  very  guarded  and  hypothetical  hope ;  and,  probaUy, 
the  only  immortality  for  his  Mend  in  which  Tacitus  had  mach 
confidence  was  the  undying  fame  wit^  which  the  pen  of 
genius  can  invest  its  subject     Tacutus,  like  eo  many  of  his 

1  Plin.  S.  N.  TiL  6E,  188.  *  Quint  /luC  t.  14,  IS,  own,  Hj«ti 

*  Of.  Plat  (I)  Coat,  ad  ApoU.  o.  xiL       <wrpor«  aniuiR  ta  lit  iinatwtaUB  Tal  wL 
xiii.  tampoa  oerta  muiaKt,  nt  in  dabio. 

■  Sen,  Ad  Mare,  c  xix. 

*  8«n.£^  S«,B9,  ISO;  A  JV««.  Ti         •  Tm.   Agrie.    o.    U  ;   cL   Bobik 
%t\  AA Mare.  26.  i^«iW,  ii.  p.  SIB,  n.  B. 
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daas.  had  the  old  Soman  diatntst  of  philoeophy,  and  the 
l^oeophies  of  which  men  of  hia  generation ,  had  a  tiuctoie 
had  no  very  confident  or  comforting  message  about  the  soul's 
eternal  destiny. 

Hadrian,  the  most  interesting  of  the  emperors,  was  prob- 
ably a  sceptic  on  th^  as  on  all  kindred  subjects.  The 
greatest  practical  genius  in  the  imperial  lice  had,  in  the  field 
of  religion  and  speculation,  an  infinite  passion  for  all  that  was 
cnrioua  and  exotic'  Tramping  at  the  head  of  his  l^ona 
through  his  world-wide  domains,  he  relieved  the  tedium  of 
practical  administration  by  visiting  the  scenes  of  historic 
fame  or  the  homes  of  ancient  religion  both  in  the  East  and 
West  The  East  partacularly  attracted  him  by  its  infinite 
fecundity  of  sapeiatition.  He  came  to  see  whether  there  was 
anything  in  these  revelations  of  the  unseen  world ;  he  went 
away  to  mock  at  them.  His  insatiable  cariosity  had  an  endless 
ninety  of  moods,  and  offered  an  open  dooi  to  all  the  inflaences 
from  many  creeds.  The  restorer  of  ancient  shrines,  the 
admirer  of  Epictetus,  the  dabbler  in  astrolc^,  the  votary  of 
Slensis '  and  all  the  mysteries  of  the  East,  the  munificent 
pation  of  all  professois  of  philosophy  and  the  arte,  the 
man  who  delighted  also  to  puzzle  and  ridicule  them,*  had 
probably  few  settled  convictions  of  his  own.  His  last  words 
to  hia  soul,  in  their  mingled  lightness  and  pathos,  seem  to 
express  rather  r^ret  for  the  sunlight  left  behind  than  any 
hope  in  entering  on  a  dim  journey  into  the  unknown. 

The  Antonine  age  was  for  the  masses  an  age  of  growing  " 
fitith,  and  yet  three  or  four  of  its  greatest  minds,  men  who 
had  drunk  deep  of  philosophy,  or  who  had  a  rare  spiritual 
vision,  either  denied  or  doubted  the  laat  hope  of  humanity. 
Ejactetos  came  from  Fhrygia  as  the  slave  of  a  freedman  of 
Kero.*  Even  in  his  days  of  slavery,  be  had  absorbed  Ae 
teaching  of  Musonius.'  He  received  his  fraedom,  but  lived 
in  poverty  and  physical  infirmity  till,  in  the  persecution  of 
Domitian's  reign  be  was,  with  the  whole  tzibe  of  philosophic 
preachers,  driven  horn.  Rome,'  and  he  settled  at  Nicopolis  in 
Epirus,  where  Arrian  heard  his  discourses  on  the  higher  lifis. 

1  SpuL  Eadr.  c  18,  g  I ;  14,  |  S ;  *  Zcller,    FkO.    dt   OfitA.   ilL   1, 

17, 1  B  ;  af.  Or^oniTiiu,  p.  808.  p.  6M  n. 

■  Sput.  Hadr.  IS,  1 1.  *  Epiot.  IHim.  iiL  t,  j  10. 

•  il  e.  Ifi,  1 12  ;  16, 1  8.  *  A.  Gall.  xt.  11. 
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Accoiding  to  Hadriui's  bi(^Tapher,  he  lived  in  the  groateat 
intimaey  with  that  emperor.'  He  refers  more  than  onoe  to 
the  reign  of  Trajan,'  but  it  is  hardly  possible  that  the  tnditioD 
19  tjue  which  carries  his  life  into  the  reign  of  VL  Aurelios, 
although  the  great  philosophic  emperor  owed  mudi  to  his 
teaching.* 

Epietetus  is  an  example  of  a  profoundly  religions  mind,  to 
whom  personal  immortality  is  not  a  necessity  of  bis  lel^on. 
The  gteat  law  of  life  is  glad  submission  to  the  will  of  (Sod,  to 
the  nniversal  order.  Death,  as  an  event  which  is  boond  to 
come  soon  or  late,  should  be  regarded  without  fear.  The 
tremors  it  excites  are  like  the  shuddering  of  children  at  a  tragic 
mask  of  Gorgon  or  Fury.  Turn  the  mask,  and  the  tenor  is 
gone.*  For  what  ia  death  ?  A  separation  of  soul  and  body, 
a  dissolution  of  our  &ame  into  the  kindred  element&'  The 
door  is  opened,  Ood  callfl  you  to  come,  and  to  no  terrible 
future.  Hades,  Acheron,  and  Cocytus  are  mere  childish 
fancies.'  You  will  pass  into  the  wind  or  earth  or  fire  bxaa 
which  you  coma  You  will  not  exist,  but  you  will  be  siHiie- 
thing  else  of  which  the  world  now  has  need,  jost  as  yon  came 
into  your  present  ezistence  when  the  world  had  need  of  yoa 
Ood  sent  you  here  subject  to  death,  to  live  on  earth  a  little 
while  in  the  desb,  to  do  His  will  and  serve  His  purpose,  and 
join  in  the  spectacle  and  festival  But  the  spectacle  for  yoa 
ia  ended ;  go  hence  whither  He  leads,  with  adoration  and  grati- 
tude for  all  that  you  have  seen  and  heard.  Make  room  for 
others  who  have  yet  to  be  bom  in  accordance  with  His  will^ 
Language  like  this  seems  to  give  slight  hope  of  any  personal, 
conscious  life  beyond  the  grave.  Epietetus,  like  the  pious 
Hebrew  of  many  of  the  Psalms,  seems  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  present  vision  of  God,  whether  or  not  there  be  any  fuller 
vision  beyond  the  veil  Yet  he  elsewhere  uses  ahnost  Platonic 
langDE^,  which  seems  to  imply  that  the  soul  has  a  separate 
life,  that  it  is  a  prisoner  for  a  time  in  the  bonds  of  the  fieeh, 
and  that  it  passes  at  death  to  the  kindred  source  from  which 

■  Ael.  Sput.  Hadr.  c.  16.  U,  !1,  Md  Bolida,  Ptveht,  a.  3S0. 

■  Epict  Diat.  it.  5,  i  17.  *  Epict.  Din.  iiL  IS,  S  IC 

*  M.  Aursl  i.  7,  sal  ri  irrvxiir  rati  '  lb.  j  14,  Sror  St  ii%  'op^iF  rtrrr 
Irbrr^nliHi  l/woiir^iajro'  Hir  tUaSv  icaia,  rA  irmX^itir  oi;fWiKi,  tV  M^d 
lariBua.                                                               4rMft,  xaX  tdytt  ir«i,  1V>X«>.  UeO  ;  Sit 

*  Efiit.  Din  ii.  1,  §  17.  oMtFtnrdr  ilU'j^n',  ^fw,  rfiri^O* 
'  lb.  iii.  34,  I  9S  ;  cf.  U.  Aurel.  it.       jcoI  rvyytrft,  tli  rd  mtx''». 
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it  B[»aiig.*  Tet  even  here  the  hope  of  an  iodividual  inunor' 
talitf,  of  any  future  reproduction  on  a  higher  scale  of  the  life 
on  earth,  need  not  be  implied ;  it  is  indeed  prohahly  alsent. 
It  is  eoongh  for  the  profouDdl;  religious  spirit  of  Epiotetiu  that 
Qod  calls  na ;  whither  He  calls  us  must  be  left  to  His  will 

Galen  the  physician  shows  a  similar  detachment  from 
Uie  ordinary  hopes  of  humanity  as  to  a  future  life,  although 
it  springs  from  a  very  different  environment  and  train- 
ing from  those  of  Epictetns.  Bom  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian, 
and  dying  in  the  reign  of  Sepdmina  Severus,  Gialsn  represents 
the  leli^ous  spirit  of  the  AutoaiBo  age  in  hia  firm  belief 
in  a  spiritual  Power  and  Providenca^  But  in  philosophy 
he  waa  an  eclectic  of  the  eclectics.  His  medical  stadioa 
b^an  at  the  age  of  seventeea  The  influence  of  the  Platoniat, 
Albinos  of  Smyrna,  above  all  his  stay  at  Alexandria,  while 
they  gave  him  a  wide  range  of  sympathy,  account  for 
tiie  mingled  and  heterogeneous  character  of  his  philosophic 
creed,  which  contains  elements  from  every  system  except  that 
of  £picuruB.*  The  result  is  a  carious  hesitation  and  eqoipoiae 
between  conflicting  opinions  on  the  greatest  questions.  He  is 
particularly  uncertain  as  to  tiie  nature  of  the  soul  and  its 
relation  to  the  body.  The  Platonic  doctrine  that  the  soul  is 
an  immaterial  essence,  independent  of  corporeal  support,  seems 
to  Galen  very  disputable.  How  can  immaterial  essences  have 
any  separate  individuality  ?  How  can  they  diffuse  themselves 
over  a  corporeal  frame  and  alter  and  excite  it,  as  in  lonaey 
or  drunkenness  ?  And  ^^n,  if  the  Peripatetic  doctrine  be 
true,  that  the  soul  is  the  "  form "  of  the  body,  we  aie  soon 
landed  in  the  Stoic  materialism  from  which  Gal^  shrank. 
The  soul  will  become,  as  in  the  well-known  theory  refuted  in 
the  Phaedo,*  a  "  temperament "  of  bodily  states,  and  its  superii» 
endurance,  ita  immortality,  will  become  a  baseless  dream.  On 
these  great  questions  the  cautious  man  of  science  will  not 
venture  to  come  to  any  dogmatic  conclusion.' 

Galen  came  to  Ktnne  in  the  year  164,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius.  He  soon  roee  to  great  feme  in  his 
profession,  and  when,  in  168,  he  had  returned  to  hia  native 

*  DiMl.  L  9,  1 14,  t^a  4fiai  ^vtlStU  *  PHatdt),  SS  B. 

t*tr  Aqueafw*  tX  '  Zeller,  iii.  1,  p.  740 ;  Ub«rw<e.  Bid. 

»  tJberweR  Bitot.  Phil  L  p.  3(7.  Phil.  i.  p.  287. 
'  Ze)l«r,  iii.  1,  p.  786. 
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Feigamum,  he  was  recalled  by  the  emperon  to  meet  them  at 
Aqnilei&  It  was  an  buxIohb  time.  It  was  the  second  year 
of  the  campaign  against  the  MarGOmaoci,  and  the  legionB, 
returning  with  Verus  from  the  East,  had  bronght  with  them 
the  taint  of  a  pestilence  which  spread  a  desolation  thronghoat 
Italy  from  which  it  did  not  recover  for  ages.  The  slaves 
were  called  to  arms  as  in  the  Punic  invasion,  alcmg  with  the 
gladiators,  and  even  the  brigands  of  Dalmatia,  and  the  oiassing 
of  the  forces  on  the  Adriatic  only  concentrated  the  malignil; 
of  tiie  plague.^  Galen  remained  with  the  army  for  some 
timc^  lending  his  skill  to  mi%ate  the  horrors  of  the  disease. 
He  returned  to  Rome  in  170,  and  was  left  there  in  chai^  <£. 
tiie  yonthfol  Commodos.  The  philosophic  Emperor  and  his 
philosophic  physician  must  have  often  met  in  those  dreadfid 
years.  And  we  may  be  sure,  from  the  detachment  of 
M.  AoreliuB,  that  their  conversations  would  take  a  wider 
rai^iB  Hian  the  aanitary  arrangemente  of  the  camp.  With 
death  in  the  air,  how  could  two  such  men,  trained  under  such 
masters,  fail  to  question  one  another  as  to  the  sequel  of  death  7 
At  any  rate  the  tact  remains  that  M.  Aurelius  on  this  question 
is  as  submissive  as  Epictetus,  as  hesitating  as  Galen. 

M.  Aurelius  is  commonly  spoken  of  as  realising  Plato's 
dream  of  the  philosopher  on  the  throne.  And  yet  ths 
description  is,  without  some  additions  and  ezplanataons,  soms- 
what  misleading.  Philosopher,  in  the  large  speculative  senst, 
he  certainly  is  not  in  his  Meditations.  For  the  infinite 
ourioeity  of  intellect,  the  passion  to  pierce  the  veil  of  the 
unknown,  to  build  a  great  cosmic  s^teoi,  he  seems  to  hsve 
had  but  little  sympathy.'  His  is  the  crowning  instanos  d 
philosophy  leaving  the  heights  and  concentrating  itself  on  con- 
duct, which  becomes  not  merely  "  three-fourths  of  life,"  bat  Ae 
whole,  and  his  philosophy  is  really  a  religion.  It  is  a  religiw 
because  it  is  founded  on  the  great  principle  of  unqoestioiung, 
uncomplaiiung  submission  to  the  will  of  God,  the  law  of  the 
whole  aniverse.  It  is  a  religion  because  the  repellent  and 
rigorous  teaching  of  the  older  Stoicism  is,  as  it  is  in  Epictettu, 
aoffosed  with  a  glow  of  emotion.*    And  yet  this  religion,  vhioh 
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makes  auoh  immense  demands  od  bnmaD  Dature,  cuts  itself  off 
from  any  support  iu  the  hope  of  a  fiihiM  life,     j 

On  the  subject  of  immortality,  indeed,  !^  Auuliqs  Bome- 
times  seems  to  waver  He  puts  the  queetioQ  hypothetically, 
or  he  suggests  immortality  as  an  alternative  to  extinction 
at  death.  "  If  thou  goest  indeed  to  another  life,  there  is  no 
want  of  gods,  not  even  there.  But  if  to  a  state  without 
sensation,  thon  wilt  cease  to  be  held  by  pains  and  pleasures, 
and  to  be  a  slave  to  the  vessel" '  In  one  doubtful  paae^e  he 
speaks  of  "the  time  when  the  aoul  shall  &U  ont  of  this 
envelop,  like  the  child  from  the  womb."  *  He  does  not  dt^jfrna- 
tiae  on  a  subject  so  dark.  But  his  favourite  conception 
of  death  is  that  of  change,  of  transformation,  of  dissolution 
into  the  original  elements.  An  Infinite  Spirit,  of  which  the 
individual  soul  is  an  emanation,  pervades  the  universe,  and  at 
death,  the  finite  spirit  ia  reabsorbed  by  the  Infinite.'  With  this 
is  coupled  the  doctrine  of  the  dark  Ephesian  philosophy,  which 
through  Platonism  had  a  profound  influence  on  later  thought. 
life  ia  but  a  moment  of  consciousness  in  the  unresting  flow  of 
infinite  mutation ;  *  it  is  a  dream,  a  mere  vapour,  the  sojourn  of 
a  passing  stnmger.  And  the  last  thought  of  Aurelius  probably 
was  that  there  was  no  place  for  a  hope  of  separate  conscious 
existence  after  the  last  mortal  change.  Soul  and  body  alike 
are  swept  along  the  stream  of  perpetual  transformation,  and 
this  particular  " %^"  with  all  its  dreams  and  memories,  will 
never  re-emerge  in  a  separate  personality. 

M.  Aurelius,  from  the  frequency  with  which  he  returns  to 
the  subject,  seems  fully  cooscioiui  of  the  instinctive  passion 
for  continued  life.  But  he  refuses  to  recognise  it  as  original 
and  legitimate,  and  therefore  demanding  some  account  to  be 
given  of  it'  Still  less  would  he  ever  dream  of  erecting  it,  aa 
Cicero  and  Plutarch  did,  into  a  powerful  argument  for  some 
corresponding  satisfaction  in  another  world     It  is  simply  one 
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of  the  inational  appetites,  a  form  of  rebeUioit  agaimd;  the 
miiversal  cider,  which  must  be  crushed  and  braoght  into  sab- 
nuBSioQ  to  inexorable  law.  Keither  do  we  find  in  M.  Anreliiu 
anj  feeling  of  the  need  for  a  rectification  of  the  injiuticeB  of 
time,  for  any  sphere  for  the  eompletioQ  of  inefTectual  lires, 
where  the  crooked  ma;  be  made  straq^ht  and  the  perverted 
be  restored.  He  has,  apparently,  no  sympathy  with  the  sadness 
so  often  felt  by  the  noblest  minds,  at  having  to  go  henna  willi 
BO  little  done,  so  little  known.  The  philosopher  seenu  to  haie 
DO  wish  to  explore  in  some  coining  life  the  secreta  of  the 
nniveiae,  to  prolong  under  happier  conditions  the  endless  qnett 
of  the  ideal  in  art  and  knowledge  and  thought,  which  seems  so 
cmelly  baffled  by  the  shortness  of  the  life  here  below.  The 
affectionate  fother  and  husband  and  friend  seems  to  have  no 
dream  t&  any  reunion  with  kindred  souls.  Above  all,  this 
intensely  religious  and  devout  spirit  seems  to  have  no  conceptim, 
such  aa  sometimes  flashes  on  the  mind  of  Seneca  and  cf 
Plutarch,  of  a  future  beatitude  in  the  full  vision  of  Ood 
This  austere  renunciation,  if  it  was  deliberate,  of  feelings  and 
hopes  so  dear  to  humanity,  excites  a  certain  admiration,  as 
Ulo  result  of  a  stem  self- discipline.  It  is  the  resignation 
of  what  are  thought  to  be  mere  fond,  self-flattering  Eancies 
in  the  cold  light  of  truth,  and,  as  such,  it  most  ever  command 
a  reverent  respect  Yet  how  completely  the  rennnciAtion 
cuts  off  M.  Aurelius  &om  the  spiritual  movement  of  his  time, 
from  the  great  onward  sweep  of  hamanity  to  a  sjuiitaal 
reconstruction  I 

The  attitude  of  M.  Anrelins  to  the  instinctive  longing  for 
immortality  is  partly  dictated  by  logical  loyalty  to  the  fdnda- 
mental  principles  of  his  theory  of  life,  partly  by  pereonal 
temperament  and  sad  experience.  The  cosmic  theory  tA 
Heraditos,  the  infinite  flux  of  cyclic  change,  left  little  groond 
for  faith  in  the  permanence  of  consciousness.  The  Stoic 
principle  of  submission  to  the  law  of  the  whole  made  it  a  dnty 
to  acquiesce  calmly,  or  even  cheerfully,  in  what  has  been 
ordained  for  us.  l^e  whole  dnty,  the  sole  blessedness  of  man. 
lie  in  bringing  his  will  into  conformity  with  die  Eternal 
Reason,  and  in  moulding  this  brief  mundane  life  into  a  slight 
oonnterpart  of  the  order  of  the  mighty  world  From  erne 
point  of  view  the  single  human  life  ia  infinitely  small,  a  mere 
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poiiit  in  infinite  age,'  agitated  by  hopes  and  feais  which  are 
men  flitting  dreamB  of  a  momentaiy  dmscionsnoBS.  Nay, 
the  grandest  features  of  ita  earthly  home  shrink  to  mean 
pn^rtions  befoie  the  eye  of  leaaoc.  Aflia  is  a  mere  comer, 
the  oea  a  drop,  Athos  a  tiny  clod  in  the  universe.^  Life  is  so 
little  a  thing  that  death  is  no  eviL'  Yet,  looked  at  on  another 
side,  the  daemon,  the  divine  spark  within  each  of  as,  may,  by 
its  irresistible  power,  create  a  moral  whole  in  each  human 
spirit  which,  during  ito  short  space  of  separate  being,  nay 
have  the  rounded  harmony  and  perfectneas  of  the  whole  vast 
order — ^it  may  become  a  perfect  miniatnre  of  the  anivetse  of 
God.*  -  This  consummate  result,  attainable,  though  so  rarely 
attained,  is  the  ideal  which  alone  gives  dignity  to  human  life. 
Ihe  ideal  of  humani^  liea  not  io  any  future  life  or  coming 
age ;  it  may  he,  were  the  wiU  properly  aroused  to  its  divine 
stxength,  realised  here  and  now  in  our  short  span  of  for^  yean 
<tf  maturity.''  Uet  rid  of  gtoas  fears  and  hopes,  aim  only  at 
the  moral  ends  which  the  will,  aided  by  the  daemon  within, 
can  sorely  reach,  dismiss  the  fear  of  censure  from  the  ei^temesal 
crowd  around  us,  the  craving  for  &uue  among  ephemeral 
generations  whom  we  shall  not  see,'  let  the  divine  impulse 
wiUiin  US  gravitate  to  its  proper  orbit,  and  this  poor  human  lifie 
is  swept  into  the  eternal  movement  of  the  great  whole,  sad, 
from  a  moment  of  troubled  consciousness,  becomes  a  true  life 
in  Qod.  Such  a  life,  having  fulfilled  the  true  law  of  its  being, 
is  in  itaelf  rounded  and  complete :  it  needs  no  dreams  of 
future  beatitude  to  rectiiy  its  failures  or  reward  its  eager 
effort.  Death  to  such  a  soul  becomes  an  unimportant  incident, 
fixed,  like  all  other  changes,  in  the  general  order.  And 
the  lengA  or  shortness  of  life  is  not  worth  reckoning.  The 
Idlest  life  is  hardly  a  moment  in  etemil^ :  the  shortest  is 
long  enough  if  it  be  lived  well  This  life,  as  fixed  by  eternal 
law,  is  a  whole,  a  thing  \sf  itself,  a  thing  with  innumerable 
counterpane  in  the  infinite  past,  destined  to  be  endlessly 
reproduced  in  the  years  of  the  limitless  future.^     To  repine  at 
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tta  ahiMtneas  is  no  more  rational  than  to  moam  the  swift 
paaaiDg  of  a  springtime,  whose  gloriooB  promise,  jet  erer- 
withering  charm,  have  come  and  gone  in  the  self-same  wa; 
through  myriadB  of  forgotten  yeata 

This  is  the  ideal  view  of  an  austere  creed,  with  a  grandeur 
of  its  own  which  all  generatioDS  of  the  West  have  agreed  to 
venerate.  But  the  temperament  and  the  history  of  IL  Aurelins 
had  also  their  share  in  shaping  his  views  of  life  and  death. 
With  infinite  charity,  indulgence,  and  even  love  for  his  fellows, 
he  was  a  pessimist  about  human  lifa^  He  had  good  excuse 
for  being  so.  In  the  wordB  of  one  who  knew  that  age  as  only 
genius  combined  with  leamiog  can,  U  vwnde  a'attrutait ;  and 
with  good  cause.  The  horizon  was  darkened  with  ominoas 
thunder-cloude.  The  internal  forces  of  the  Empire  were  becom- 
ing paralysed  by  a  mysterioua  weakness.  The  dim  hordes  beyond 
Uie  Danube  had  descended  with  a  force  only  to  be  repelled  in 
many  weary  campaigns.  Famine  and  pestilence  were  inflicting 
worse  horrors  than  the  Marcomanni  It  was  the  beginning  tS 
the  end,  although  the  end  was  long  deferred.  The  wivld  was 
growing  sad ;  but  there  was  no  sadder  man  than  the  saintly 
Stoic  on  the  throne,  who  had  not  only  to  face  die  Grennans  on 
the  Danube,  and  bear  the  anxieties  of  soUtaiy  power,  but  who 
had  to  endure  t^e  keener  ai^uish  of  a  soul  which  saw  the 
spiritual  possibilities  of  human  nature,  but  also  all  its  littleness 
and  baseness.  The  Emperor  needed  all  the  lessons  of  self- 
discipline  and  close-lipped  resignation  which  he  had  painfully 
leamt  for  himself,  and  which  he  has  taught  to  so  many  genera- 
tions. There  have  been  few  nobler  souls,  yet  few  more  hope- 
less. Like  the  arch  mocker  of  the  time,  although  from  a  very 
different  point  of  view,  he  sees  this  ephemeral  life,  with  its 
transient  pleasures  and  triumphs,  ending  in  dust  and  oblivion.' 
And  its  fragility  is  only  matched  by  its  weary  sameness  ftaai 
age  to  age.  The  wintry  torrent  of  endless  mutation  sweeps 
all  round  in  an  eternal  vortex.'  This  restless  change  is  a 
movement  of  cyclic  monotony.*      Go  back  to  YespaBian  or 
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Trajui :  jroa  will  find  the  suae  recnrrmg  spectacle,  men 
{Jottii^  and  fitting,  nuurying  and  dying,'  The  daugbter 
who  watches  t?  her  mother's  death-bed  soon  passes  away  ander 
oilier  eyea.  The  soul  can  in  vision  travel  far,  and  survey  the 
infini^  of  agea'  It  can  stretch  forward  into  the  endless  agea 
to  come,  as  it  can  go  back  in  historic  imagination  through  the 
Umitless  past  Yet  it  finds  nothing  strange  in  the  experience 
of  the  past,  as  there  will  be  nothing  new  in  the  experience 
of  our  remotest  posterity.  The  man  whose  course  baa  nm  for 
forty  years,  if  he  has  any  powers  of  perception,  has  concentrated 
in  his  brief  span  the  image  of  all  that  has  been,  all  that  evw 
will  be  in  human  thought  or  fate.  The  future  is  not  gilded 
by  any  dream  of  progress :  it  is  not  to  be  imaged  in  any  meigic 
li^t  of  a  Platonic  Utopia,  or  City  of  God  descending  from 
heaven  like  a  brida'  From  this  "  terrene  filth,"  from  these 
poor  frivolous  souls,  what  celestial  commonwealth  could  ever 
emerge  }  *  The  moral  is,  both  on  the  ground  of  high  philosophy 
and  sad  experience — "  be  content,  thou  hast  made  thy  voyage, 
thou  hast  come  to  shore,  quit  the  ship." 

^ut  even  in  heathendom,  long  before  M.  Anrelias  was  bom, 
the  drift  of  thought  towards  the  goal  of  a  personal  immortally 
was  strong  and  intense.  And  this  was  only  one  consequence 
f)f  a  movement  which  had  profoundly  affected  human  thought, 
and  had  compelled  Stoicism  to  recast  itself,  as  in  the  teaching  of 
Seneca.  Pure  reason  could  not  explain  the  relation  of  man  to 
Usa  universe,  it  could  not  satisfy  the  deepest  human  instinctK 
The  maxim,  "  live  according  to  Nature,"  was  interpreted  by  the 
Stoic  to  mean  a  life  in  accordance  with  our  own  higher  nature,  the 
Divine  element  within  us.  Yet  this  interpretatiou  only  brought 
out  the  irreconcilable  discordance  between  the  two  conceptions 
of  Nature  in  the  physical  universe  and  in  the  human  spirit. 
^lere  aie  depths  and  mysteries  in  the  one  which  have  no 
answering  correspondence  in  the  other.  Something  more  than 
reason  is  needed  to  solve  the  problems  of  human  destiny,  the 
mysterious  range  of  human  aspiration.  Nature,  as  a  system 
of  cold  impersonal  processes,  has  no  sympathy  with  man,  die 
may  be  idly  indifferent  or  actively  hostUb     To  coixform  one's 
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life  to  tiie  supposed  dictates  of  an  abstntct  Beaaon,  a 
itself  in  physical  laws,  which  seem  often  to  make  a  mocter 
of  the  noblest  efTort  and  aspiration  of  man,  demanded  a  aervilitj 
of  submiseion  in  human  nature,  and  called  upon  it  to  disown  a 
laige  pait  of  its  native  powera  and  instincts.  Man,  a  mese 
^ost  of  himself,  attenuated  to  a  bloodless  shade,  finds  himself 
in  presence  of  a  power  cold,  relentless,  unmoral,  according  to 
human  standards,  a  power  which  makes  holocausts  of  iudividoal 
lives  to  serve  some  abstract  and  visionary  ideal  of  tiie  whole. 
The  older  Stoidsm  provided  no  object  of  worship.  Forwonbip 
cannot  be  paid  to  an  impersonal  law  withouLaaoral  attributea. 
Ton  ma;  in  abject  quietism  submit  to  it,  but  you  cannot  reven 
or  adore  it.  It  is  little  wonder  that  the  Stoic  sage,  who  oooM 
triumph  over  all  material  ol»tructions  by  moral  enthuaiaam, 
was  sometimes  exalted  above  the  Zeus  who  repreeented  men 
paaaionlees  physical  law.  Such  an  idea — for  it  cannot  be 
called  a  Being — has  no  moral  import,  it  supplies  no  ezamfde, 
soooonr,  or  inspiration.  The  sage  may  for  a  moment  have 
a  superhmnan  triumph,  in  his  defiance  of  the  temptations 
or  calamities  with  which  Nature  has  surrounded  him,  bnt  it 
is  a  lonely  triumph  of  inhuman  pride.*  It  may  be  the  divine 
element  within  him  which  has  given  him  the  victory,  but  this 
is  conceived  as  the  mere  effluence  of  that  subtle  material  force 
which  moves  under  all  the  phenomena  of  physical  Natnts. 
In  surrendering  yourself  to  the  impulse  of  such  a  power  yoa 
are  merely  putting  yourself  in  line  with  the  other  irrational 
aabjects  of  impeieonal  law.  There  is  here,  it  need  not  be  said, 
no  stimulus  to  moral  life,  there  is  tite  absolute  n^ation  of  it. 
He  affinity  of  tiie  human  soul  with  the  soul  of  the  world  is  a 
m«re  physical  doctrine,  however  refined  and  subtle  be  the  "  fieiy 
breaUi "  which  is  the  common  element  of  both.  But  proloi^ed 
ethical  study  and  analysis  combined  with  the  infiltration  of 
Platonism  by  degrees  to  modify  profoundly  the  Stoic  ctmoep- 
tion  of  the  nature  of  Grod,  and  of  the  relation  of  man  to  Him. 
God  tended  to  become  more  and  more  a  person,  a  moral  power, 
a  falser.  And  the  indwelling  God  became  the  voice  of 
conacience,  consoling,  prompting,  supporting,  inspiring  an 
ideal  of  fuller  commanion  in  another  sphere.  Was  the 
longing  for  continued  life,  in  communion  with  kindr«d  souls, 
>  Sen.  Ep.  109,  %  P. 
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'with  a  Divine  Spirit,  whicb  haa  made  lu  what  we  are,  to  be  - 
rel^ated  to  the  limbo  of  aothropomorphic  dreams  ? 

Seneca,  as  we  have  seen  in  a  former  chapter,  still  ratains 
some  of  the  bard  mthodoxy  of  the  older  Stoicism.  In  hia 
letters  to  Lacilina  he  occasionally  uses  the  language  of  the 
old  Stoic  materialism.*  Bat  there  can  be  little  doabt  that 
Seneca  had  asedmilated  other  oonceptJons  antagonistic  to  it. 
God  becomes  more  a  Person,  distinct  from  the  world,  which 
He  has  created,  which  He  governs,  which  He  directs  to 
moral  ends.*  He  is  not  merely  the  highest  reason.  He  is 
also  the  perfect  wisdom,  holiness,  and  love.  He  is  no  longer 
a  mere  blind  force  or  fate ;  He  is  the  loving,  watohfal  Father, 
and  good  men  are  His  sons.  The  apparent  calamities  which 
they  have  to  soffer  are  only  a  necessaiy  discipline,  for,  "  wh(nn 
Be  loves  He  tries  and  hardens  by  chastisement." '  God  can 
never  really  injure,  for  His  nature  is  love,  and  we  are  contannally 
loaded  with  His  benefits.*  In  hia  view  of  the  constitution  of 
man,  Seneca  has  deviated  even  further  from  the  creed  of  his 
school  He  appears  indeed  to  assert  sometimes  that  the  soul 
is  material,  but  it  is  matter  so  fine  and  subtle  as  to  be  indis- 
tinguishable from  what  we  call  spirit  And  the  ethical  studies 
of  Seneca  compelled  hjm  to  abandon  the  Stoic  doctrine  of  the 
simple  unity  of  the  soul  for  the  Platonic  doalism,  with  the 
opposition  of  reason  and  animal  impulse.  The  latter  has  its 
seat  in  the  body,  or  the  flesh,  as  he  often  calls  it.  And  of  the 
flesh  he  speaks  with  all  the  oimtempt  of  the  Phaedo,  It  is  a 
mere  ahell,  a  fetter,  a  prison ;  or  a  bnmUe  hostelry  which  the 
sonl  occupies  only  for  a  brief  space.'  Wit^  the  flesh  the  spirit 
most  wage  perpetual  war,  as  the  alien  power  which  crampe  its 
native  energies,  darkens  its  vision,  and  perverts  its  jnd^ent 
of  die  truth.  The  true  life  of  the  spirit  will,  as  in  the  theol<^ 
of  Plato,  only  b^in  when  the  unequal  partneiehip  is  dissolved.* 

The  orthodox  Stoic  doctrine  allowed  a  limited  immortality, 
till  tJie  next  gr«at  cosmic  conflagration.  But  it  was  doubtful 
whether  even  this  ctmtinaed  existence  was  real  personal  life, 
and  with  some  Stoic  doctors  it  was  a  privily  confined  to  the 

'  Bm.  Bp.  67,  I  7.  '  San.  ^  flE,  |  33 ;  103,  |  2S ;  Ad 

*  lb.  78,  i  Id  ;  A>.  SS.  Btln.  11. 1  7 ;  Ad  Marc  34,  |  fi.     Cf. 

■  Id.  A  Prm.  IV.  I  7,  qooa  unit       Plat.  Phatd.  SS  o,  n.     Philottr.  ApoU. 
indnMt,  exarcet  Tuan.  t1.  11 1  Tii,  30. 
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greater  sooIb.^  like  nearly  all  [^liloBopherB  of  this  age,  Senect 
occasioiially  eeema  to  admit  the  possibility  of  a  retam  to  ante- 
natal nothingness  at  death.  "  Non  potest  miser  esse  qui  nnllos 
est"  ie  a  consolation  often  administered  even  by  those  vho 
bare  the  hope  of  Bomething  better  tiian  the  peace  of  annibila- 
tion.*  It  was  a  consolation  which  might  be  a  veTy  real  we 
to  men  living  in  the  reign  of  Nero.  Taken  at  the  worst,  death 
can  only  be  diasolution,  for  the  rivets  of  fire  and  the  tortnies 
of  TartArus  are  mere  figments  of  poetic  fancy.  The  uund 
trained  in  submission  to  universal  law  will  not  shrink  &ixn  a 
&te  which  awaits  the  univeme  by  fire  or  cataclysmal  change. 
Its  future  fate  can  only  be  either  to  dwell  c^mly  for  aver 
among  kindred  souls,  or  to  be  reabsorbed  into  the  genenl 
whole.'  But  in  momenta  of  spiritoal  exaltation,  such  u 
alternative  does  not  satisfy  Seneca.  He  has  got  fax  beycnd 
the  grim  submission,  or  graceful  contempt,  of  aristocratic  suidcle, 
or  even  the  faith  in  a  bounded  immortality.  He  has  a  b(^ 
at  times  apparently  more  clear  than  any  felt  by  the  Platonic 
Socrates  on  the  last  evening  in  prison.  Death  is  no  longer  t 
sleep,  a  blank  peace  following  the  futile  agitations  of  life :  it 
is  the  gateway  to  eternal  peace.  The  brief  sojourn  in  the  bod; 
is  the  prelude  to  a  longer  and  nobler  life*  The  hour,  at  whid 
yon  shudder  as  the  last,  is  really  tlie  birthday  of  etemitjr, 
when  the  mind,  bursting  firom  its  fetters,  will  expatiate  in 
all  the  joy  of  its  freedom  in  the  light,  and  have  unrolled 
before  it  all  tiie  secrete  and  splendour  of  starry  worlds,  witboot 
a  haunting  shadow.'  ^ay,  the  vision  is  moralised  almort  in 
Christian  fashion.  The  thought  of  eternity  compels  as  to  think 
of  Glod  as  witness  of  every  act,  to  remember  that  "  decisive 
hour "  when,  with  all  veils  and  dia^^oisee  removed,  the  verdict 
on  oui  life  will  be  pronounced.  It  also  gives  the  hope  <^ 
pn^;ing  away  for  ever  the  taint  of  the  flesh  and  entering  cm 
communion  with  the  spirits  of  the  blessed.'     Thus  aa  though 

>  Z«Uw,»f{.<t«r0riaiJk.iiJ.l,p.lSS.  *  Bp.     120,    |    U ;     1D%     |    *>. 

*  Seii..irfjraT«.c.ie,30;ef.Plnt.(t)  aliqnando  uatan  tibi  u«aiM  rM»- 
Ofntdl.  ad  Apoll.  c  16,  rii  H|»  auriir  gentnr :  discntietnr  ittm  calipi  .  -  . 
oBc  Ttltir  ol  TfXetmJfforTM  iatel<namu  nulU  aeraiinni  umbra  turbaWt,  d 
Tirpir^ytrirtut:  ct.ib.a.S*.  Rohda,  ftyri*.  ii  p.  828,  n.  *.      BoM<i 

■  a...  n-vd  viiin  jju—  like  Zaller,  seem*  tome  not  to  racMDM 
19,1*.    or.  Hohde,  ftycA*,  .L  p.  828.       fro„  the  old  Stoicism.  *^ 
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wiA  the  Eternal  6708  apon  him,  a  man  should  Bhrink  from  all 
the  baser  and  meaner  s^  of  hia  corporeal  life,  and  ao  prepate 
himself  for  the  great  ordeal,  and  the  beatitude  of  the  life  to 
come. 

In  the  apooalypae  of  Seneca  a  new  note  is  atniok  in  pagan 
meditatioD  on  tJie  immortality.  We  have  left  far  behind  the 
tbonght  of  the  Manes  haunting  the  ancestral  tomb,  and  soothed 
in  retnming  years  hy  the  jet  of  wine  or  the  bnnoh  of  violas. 
We  are  no  longer  watching,  with  Pindar  or  Yirgil,  the  spirite 
basking  in  Elysian  meads  and  fanned  by  ocean  breezes.  We 
are  far  on  the  way  to  the  City  of  Ood,  eu/iu  funia/iMnta  t» 
ffUHtft&iu  Amefif.  And  indeed  Seneca  has  probably  travelled 
as  fur  towards  it  as  any  one  bom  in  heathendom  ever  did. 
It  is  not  wonderful  Uiat,  in  the  fierce  rel^ous  struggle  of  the 
fourth  century,  his  moral  enthusiasm,  his  view  of  this  life  as  a 
probation  for  the  next,  his  glowing  vision  of  an  almost  Christian 
heaven,  should  have  suggested  an  imaginary  intercourse  wiUi 
St  Panl^ 

What  were  the  influences  which  really  moulded  his 
highest  conception  of  the  future  state,  how  much  was  due 
to  a  pure  and  vigorous  spiritual  intuition,  how  much  to 
E^tonic  and  Fyth^orean  sources,  we  cannot  pretend  to  say. 
In  Seneca's  most  enraptured  previsions  of  immortality,  the 
very  exuberance  of  the  rhetoric  seems  to  be  the  expression  of 
intense  personal  feeling.  But  Seneca's  was  a  very  open  and 
sensitive  mind.  One  of  his  teachers  was  Sotion,  who,  like  his 
master  Sextius,  was  called  a  Pythagorean,  and  who,  on  true 
Pythagorean  principles,  taught  Seneca  to  abstain  from  animal 
food.*  We  may  be  sure  that  no  Pyth^orean  teacher  of  that  1^ 
would  fail  to  discuss  with  his  pupil  the  problem  of  the  future 
life.  It  is  true  tbat  Seneca  only  once  or  twice  alludes  to  the 
doctrine  of  a  previous  life,  and  he  only  mentions  the  Pythagorean 
school  to  record  the  foot  tbat  in  his  day  it  was  without  a  head.* 
But  that  does  not  preclude  the  supposition  that  he  may  have 
felt  its  influence  in  the  formative  years  of  youth.  And  the 
Pythagoreans  of  the  early  empire  were  a  highly  eclectic  school 

I  See  tli«  apooTpIul  lettan,  p.  177,  *  Sen.  Sp.  108,  |  17  i  of.  Pbiloatr. 

of  BMoa'a  ad.  of  Sen.  ;  of.  Ughtfixtt,  ApM.  7V<>n-  i-  1,  S. 

S.  FomC*  Bp.  til  Qt*  Pkilippi&ia,    p.  ■  S«n.  SaL  ^  viL  82,  \  %  Fytha- 
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lliey  atill  reproduced  the  spirit  of  their  founder  in  matheaiatical 
symboliam,  in  the  ideal  of  asceticiam,  in  a  pnmounced  religioiiB 
tendency.*  But  they  had  absorbed  much  from  Platonism,  aa 
well  88  from  the  Lyceum  and  ^e  Porch.  These  mingled  in- 
fluences also  account  for  the  profound  alterations  which  Stoicism 
had  undergone  in  the  mind  of  Seneca,  And  his  contempt  for 
tiie  body  or  the  flesh,  and  many  of  the  phrases  in  which  its 
cramping,  lowerii^  ioflnences  are  described,  saToor  of  tbe 
Pythagorean  and  Platouiat  schoola. 

But  Seneca  is  an  inconsistent,  though  eloquent  and  power- 
ful, expounder  of  that  faith  in  peraonal  immortality,  with  its 
moral  consequences,  which  goes  back  through  many  ages  to 
Plato,  to  Pythagoras,  to  the  obscure  apostles  of  the  Orphic 
levelation,  perhaps  to  Egypt^  [Hie  mythical  Orpheus  represents, 
in  the  field  of  religion  and  in  the  theory  of  life  and  death,  an 
immense  revolution  in  Qreek  thought  and  an  enduring  spirit 
which  produced  a  profound  effect  down  to  the  last  yean  tA 
paganism  in  the  West'  With  the  names  of  Orpheus  and 
Pythagoras  are  connected  the  assured  faith  in  immortality, 
the  conception  of  this  life  as  only  preparatory  and  seoondaty 
to  the  next,  the  need  for  puliation  and  expiation  for  deeds 
done  in  the  body,  the  doctriuo  of  transmigration  and  snocee- 
aive  lives,  possibly  in  nT^iirifll  forms.  Orpheus  was  also  the 
mythical  founder  of  mysteries  in  whose  secret  lore  the  initiated 
were  always  supposed  to  receive  some  comforting  assurance 
of  a  life  to  oome.^  A  spokesman  in  one  of  Cicero's  dialogues 
recalls  with  intense  gratitude  the  light  of  hope  and  cheer- 
fulness which  the  holy  rites  had  shed  for  him  both  on  Ufie 
and  death.'  And  Plutarch,  on  the  death  of  their  daughter,  re- 
minded his  wife  of  the  soothing  words  which  they  had  together 
heard  &om  the  hierophant  in  the  Diooysiac  mysteries.*  Lmg 
before  their  day  Plato  had  often,  on  these  high  themes,  sooght 
a  kind  of  high  ecclesiastical  sanction  or  suggeetion  for  tiw 
tentative  conclusions  of  dialectic^    The  great  name  of  Orpheos, 

'  ZelIet,i%ti.<brOrtaA.iU.3,p.SG.  Umblicboe,  OnSvl.  US;  cE.  ludiL 

*  Hsrodot  iL  128.  P^hag.  IIG,  218. 

■  HerodotoBDBTermfliitiDiuOrpbsiu,  *  Iambi.  TyOm^.  lEl  ;   LoImc^  J%- 

bnt  apwks  of  rd  'Op^icii,  ii  81 ;  nor  Aa  taoA.  i.  p.  238. 

th«ie)i(it.onHom«r«llndetohiin(Lab.  *  Cio.  Dt  Ltg.  u.  14,  31^  Daqae  aolnm 

A^aoph.  L  p.  G40 ;  ef.  Aglamh.  p.  2S5  cam  Uetiti*  Tivendi  ntionem  •Mpi- 
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and  the  mystic  lore  of  this  esoteric  fiuth,  hftd  indeed  in  Plato's 
day  been  sadly  cheapened  and  degraded  by  a  crowd  of  mercenaiy 
impostors.^  And  even  the  venerable  litee  of  Eleasia  may  have 
contained  ao  element  of  ooaiseness,  descending  from  times 
when  the  processes  of  natnre  were  re^^aided  nnvailed.'  Bat 
philosophy  and  reason,  which  purged  and  elevated  religion  as 
a  whole,  did  the  same  service  for  the  mysteries,  and  Orphic  and 
Pythagorean  became  almost  convertible.'  The  systems  represent 
a  converging  effort  to  solve  those  great  qaeatioDS  which  lie  oo 
tiie  borderland  of  religion  and  philosophy,  qnestioDS  on  which  the 
speculative  intellect  is  so  often  foiled,  and  has  to  fall  back  on 
the  support  of  £aith  and  religioas  intuition.*  Vfai  an  age  which 
had  forsaken  curious  speculation,  whose  whole  interest  was  con- 
centrated on  the  moral  life,  an  age  which  longed  for  spiritual 
vision  and  supematnial  support,  an  essentially  religions  philo- 
sophy like  the  new  FythBgoreaniam  was  sure  to  be  a  great 
power.  Gathering  up  impartially  whatever  suited  its  main 
end  &om  the  ancient  schools,  maintaining  a  scmpulous  rever- 
ence for  all  the  devotion  of  the  past,  it  ehed  over  all  a  higher 
light,  issuing,  as  its  votaries  believed,  £rom  the  lands  of  tihe 
dawn."  I  Keeping  a  consecrated  place  for  all  the  gods  of 
popul?  tradition,  linking  men  to  the  Infinite  by  a  graduated 
hierarchy  of  spirits  with  their  home  in  Uie  stars,  it  rose  to  the 
conception  of  the  One,  pure,  passionless  Being  to  whom  no 
bloody  sacrifice  is  to  be  offered,  who  is  to  be  worshipped  best 
by  silent  adoration  and  a  life  of  purit^^.  And  in  cultivating 
this  purity,  the  grossness  of  the  body  must  be  attenuated  by  a 
strict  rule  of  life.'  And  though  the  Highest  be  so  remote  and 
so  ethereal.  He  has  not  left  ns  without  messengers  and  inter- 
preters to  bridge  the  vast  interval  between  us  and  the  Infinite, 
by  means  of  dream  and  vision  and  oracle.  A  world  of  strange 
daemonic  life  surrounds  us,  a  world  of  spirits  and  heroic  souls 
akin  to  onrs.^  For  though  we  are  immersed  in  the  alien  element 
of  the  fiesh,  yet  our  complex  soul  has  a  divine  part,  which  may 
even  here  below  have  converse  with  tJie  Divine.      During  ite 

>  put.  Ret.  ii.  3«4  B.  *  Bkor,  CA.  Si^.  iL  p.  17S. 

I  CC  Qirdner  ftiid  JeTOM,  p.  388,  ,  2^„  pja,  ^  OH**,  iii.  3.  ^». 
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penod  of  dimes  and  probation,  it  johj  indeed  beoome  inemedi- 
ably  tainted  b^  contact  with  matter.  It  may  also,  hearkening 
to  tiie  voice  of  philoeophy,  hold  itself  clear  and  pore  from  snch 
defilement  When  the  mortal  severance  of  the  two  natane 
oomes,  the  diriue  part  does  not  praish  with  its  mouldering 
prison,  bnt  it  may  have  a  very  difieient  destiny  in  the  ages  to 
oome,  according  to  the  manner  of  its  earthly  life.  This  life 
and  the  eternal  state  are  linked  in  an  inevitable  moral 
sequence ;  as  we  sow,  so  shall  we  reap  in  successive  lives. 
There  is  a  Great  Judgment  in  the  unseen  world,  with  momentama, 
age-long  atTecta.  The  spirit  which  has  refused  to  yield  to  the 
seductions  of  the  flesh  may,  in  the  coming  life,  rise  to  empyrean 
heights  beyond  human  imagination  to  picture.  The  soul 
which  has  been  imbruted  by  its  environment  may  have  to 
pass  a  long  ordeal  of  three  thousand  years,  and  then  rrtom 
to  another  sojourn  in  human  form,  or  it  may  ednk  hopeleedy 
to  ever  lower  depths  of  degradation. 

The  bi<^7aphy  of  Apollonius  of  Tyana  is,  of  conrse,  in 
one  sense  a  romance.'  Yet  its  tales  of  miracle  should  haidly 
be  allowed  to  obecure  its  value  as  a  picture  of  the  belie&  of 
that  age.  We  cannot  doubt  that  the  Pythagorean  apostle  of 
the  time  of  the  Flavians  went  all  over  the  Boman  wtuld. 
preaching  bis  goepel  of  moral  and  ritual  purity,  kindling  or 
satisfying  the  faith  in  the  world  of  spirit,  striving  in  a  straz^ 
fiuhion  to  reconcile  a  mystic  monotheism  and  devotion  to 
a  pure  life  of  the  sool  with  a  scrupulous  reverenoe  iar 
all  the  mythologiee.  It  may,  at  first  sight,  appear  strange 
that  a  mystic  like  Apollonius,  of  the  Pythagorean  school, 
should  so  seldom  allude  to  the  subject  of  immortality. 
The  truth  is  that  Apollonina  was  not  a  dogmatic  preacher ; 
he  dealt  tittle  in  theories.  His  chief  business,  as  he 
conceived  it,  was  with  practical  morality,  and  the  reform  <» 
restoration  of  ritual  where  it  had  fallen  into  desuetude  and 
decay.'  Penetrated  as  he  was  with  the  hitb  in  a  spiritual 
worid,  he  seems  to  assume  as  a  postulate  the  eternity  of  the 
soul,  and  its  incarnation  for  a  brief  space  on  earth.  During 
its  sojourn  in  the  flesh,  it  is  visited  by  visions  from  on  high. 
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and  Bueb  levelatiODS  are  Toachsafed  in  proportioii  to  ita 
aaoetio  parity.^  What  coDceptdon  of  the  life  to  come  ApoUonine 
entertained  we  cannot  Bay ;  but  its  reality  to  him  was  a  self- 
evident  truth.  We  ate  surrounded  by  the  qtiiite  of  the 
departed,  although  we  know  it  not.  Sailing  amoi^;  the  islands 
of  the  Aegean,  he  once  gratified  his  disciples  by  the  tale  of 
his  having  met  the  shade  of  Achilles  at  his  tomb  in  the  Troad.* 
Men  said  that  the  hero  was  really  dead,  and  in  the  old  home 
of  the  Myrmidons,  his  worship  was  forgotten.  Bnt  ApoUonina, 
in  a  prayer  which  he  had  leamt  &om  the  st^es  on  the 
Ganges,  called  upon  the  heroic  shade  to  dispel  all  doubts  by 
appearing  at  his  call  At  once  an  earthquake  shook  the  tomb, 
and  a  iair  youthful  form  was  by  his  side  of  wondrous  beauty 
and  superhuman  stature,  clothed  in  a  Thessalian  mantle.  His 
stature  grew  more  majestic,  and  his  beauty  more  glorious  as 
Apollonius  gazed.  But  the  sage  had  no  weak  fears  in  the 
presence  even  of  so  angost  a  spirit,  and  pressed  him  with 
qoestionB  which  savour  for  more  of  antiquarian  than  spiritnal 
intereet.  Was  Helen  really  in  Troy  ?  Why  does  not  Homer 
mention  Falomedes  ?  The  hero  resolved  his  doubts,  sent  a 
wsrning  message  to  the  Thessalians  to  restore  bis  fo^tten 
honours,  and  in  a  soft  splendour  vanished  at  the  first  cock- 
crow.* 

The  bit^^phy  of  Apollouins  closes  with  a  tale  which 
throws  a  strong  light  on  the  spiritual  cravings  of  that  age. 
The  sage  firmly  believed  in  transmigration  and  immortality, 
althou^  he  discoort^ed  debate  on  these  high  themes.*  After 
his  death,  the  youth  of  Tyana  were  much  occupied  with 
solenm  thoughts.  Sat  there  was  a  sceptic  among  them  who 
had  vainly  besonght  the  departed  philosopher  to  return  &om 
spiritJand  and  dispel  his  doubts  as  to  the  future  life.  At 
last  one  day  he  fell  asleep  among  bis  companions,  and  then 
suddenly  started  up  as  one  demented,  with  the  cry — "  I  believe 
thee."  Then  he  told  his  friends  that  he  had  seen  the  spirit  of 
the  sage,  that  he  had  been  actually  among  them,  though  (hey 
knew  it  not,  chanting  a  marvellous  song  of  life  and  death.  It 
told  of  the  escape  of  the  soul  &om  the  mouldering  frame  and 
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of  its  awift  flight  to  ethereal  worlds.  "  Thoo  shaU  know  all 
when  thoa  art  no  more;  bnt  while  thoa  art  yet  among  tlie 
living,  why  seek  to  pierce  the  mystery  ? " ' 

The  new  Platonist  school,  with  Platarch  and  Maximos  at 
their  head,  were,  in  this  age,  the  great  apostles  of  tiie  hope  of 
immortality,  Platonistfl  in  their  theory  of  mind  and  God,  Neo- 
Pyttu^oraan  in  ^eir  fiuth  in  the  openness  of  the  hamu 
spirit  at  ite  best  to  snpeniataral  inflaences,  they  felt  the 
doctrine  of  the  coming  life  to  he  axiomatic.  It  ia  tme  that 
the  author  of  the  Conaolaiion  to  ApoUotmu,  seems  at  times  to 
waver,  aa  Seneca  did,  between  the  idea  of  extinction  at  death 
and  the  hope  of  eternal  beatitude.'  This  piece  is  fall  of 
peesimiat  thooghta  of  life,  and  embalms  many  a  aad  saying  of 
the  Greek  poets  on  ita  shortness  and  its  miaery.*  Bringing 
far  more  sorrow  than  joy,  life  may  well  be  r^arded  as  a 
mysterious  punishment  That  Thtacian  tribe  which  monmed 
at  each  birth  aa  others  do  at  death,  had  a  true  philoeophy  <rf 
man's  estate.  The  great  consolation  is  that^  in  &e  phrase  of 
Heraditus,  death  and  life  are  one,  we  are  dying  every  moment 
&om  our  birth.  Death  is  the  great  healer,  in  the  words  of 
Aeschylus,  the  deliverer  from  the  curse  of  existence,  whedier  it 
be  an  eternal  sleep  or  a  far  journey  into  an  unknown  land. 
The  prospect  of  blank  nothingness  offers  no  terrora ;  for  the 
soul  only  returns  to  its  original  nnconscioosness.  But  Hoa 
was  hardly  a  congenial  mood  to  the  author,  and  before  liie  close, 
he  falls  back  on  the  solace  of  myatic  tradition  or  poetic  vision, 
that,  for  the  nobler  sort,  tJiere  is  a  place  prepared  in  the  ages 
to  oome,  after  the  Great  Judgment,  when  all  souls,  naked  and 
stripped  of  all  trappings  and  di^oisea,  shall  have  to  answer 
fbr  the  deeds  done  in  the  body.*  The  same  faith  is  profeaaed 
by  Plutarch  to  his  wife  in  the  Consolation  on  the  death  of 
tJtieir  little  daughter,  which  took  place  while  Plutarch  was  ftotu 
home.  The  loss  of  a  pore  bright  young  soul,  fall  of  love  and 
kindness  to  all,  even  to  her  lifeleas  toys,  was  evidently  a  heavy 
blow.*  Bnt  Plutarch  praises  his  wife'a  simple  restraint  and 
abstinence  &om  the  effdsive  parade  of  conventional  mourning. 
All  snch  displays  seemed  to  him  a  rather  vulgar  intempennce 

■  Philoatr.  ApolL  Tyan.  viiL  81,  4rl 
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and  aelf-indalgence.^  And  why  grieve  foi  one  who  is  apaied 
all  grief  ?  She  had  her  little  joys,  and,  knowing  no  other,  she 
suff^  no  pain  of  loss.  Yet  Flutoich  would  not  have  his  wife 
accept  the  cold  consolation  that  death  brings  onconsdouanesB. 
He  renunda  her  of  the  brighter,  more  cheering  vision  which 
diey  have  enjoyed  tc^ther  as  commnnicanta  in  the  DionysiAC 
myeteries.  If  the  soul  is  undying,  if  it  is  of  divine  parentage 
and  has  a  divine  destiny,  then  the  shortness  of  its  imprison- 
ment and  ezUe  is  a  tdessii^  The  captive  bird  may  come  1^ 
use  and  wont  actually  to  love  its  cage.  And  the  worst  misery 
of  old  age  is  not  grey  hairs  and  weakness,  but  a  dnll  absorption 
in  the  oarmd  and  forgetfulness  of  divine  things.  "  Whom  the 
gods  love  die  yonng."  By  calling  them  back  early,  they  save 
them  from  long  wanderings.' 

Plutarch's  belief  in  immortality  is  a  religions  faith,  a 
practical  postulate.  He  nowhere  discusses  the  bases  of  the 
belief  in  an  exhaustive  way.  It  is  rather  inseparable  from  fais 
conception  of  God  and  His  justice,  and  the  relation  of  the 
human  aonl  to  God.'  He  admits  that  the  proepect  of  reward 
or  punishment  in  another  world  has  but  little  influence  on 
men's  condncL*  Few  believe  in  the  tales  of  tortures  of  the 
danmed.  And  those  who  do  can  soothe  their  fears,  and  pur- 
chase a  gross  immortality,  by  initiations  and  indulgences.' 
Tet  it  is  impossible  to  donbt  that  to  Plutarch  the  hope  of  the 
eternal  life  was  a  precious  possession.  He  assails  with  force, 
and  even  asperi^,  the  EjHcnrean  school  for  their  attempt  to  rob 
humanity  of  it,  on  the  pretext  of  relieving  men  of  a  load  of  super- 
stitions fears.  They  are  like  men  on  board  a  ship  who,  letting 
the  passengers  know  that  they  have  no  pilot,  console  them  with 
the  further  information  that  it  does  not  matter,  as  they  aie 
bound  to  drive  npon  the  rocks.'  The  great  promise  of  Epicurus 
was  to  free  men  from  the  spectaral  terrors  with  which  poetic 
fancy  had  filled  the  scenery  of  the  under  world.  But  in  doing 
so,  he  invested  death  with  a  new  horror  infinitely  worse  than 
the  &bled  tortures  of  the  damned.  It  was  a  subtle  fallacy 
which  taught  that,  as  annihilation  involves  the  extinction  of 
consdonsness,  the  lamented  loss  of  the  jojrs  and  vivid  enei^ 

>  OnuoL  ai  E7z.  a  4,  S.  *  lb.  aMw  ion  rph  4riAi  r«*t  fOmit 
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of  life  was  a  mere  imagination  projected  on  a  blank  fntara 
where  no  regret  could  ever  disturb  the  tranquillitj  of  nothing 
nesB.^  Platarcb  took  his  stand  on  psychology.  The  passioD 
for  continaed  existence  is,  aa  a  matter  of  &ct,  the  most  im- 
perious in  our  nature.  With  the  beUef  in  immortality,  £picunis 
sweeps  away  the  strongest  and  dearest  hopes  of  the  mass  of 
men.  This  life  is  indeed  full  of  pain  and  sorrow ;  yet  men 
ding  to  it  passionately,  merely  aa  life,  in  the  darkest  hours. 
And  they  are  ready  to  brave  the  worst  horrors  of  Cerberus 
and  Chimaera  for  the  chance  of  continued  existence.*  The 
privation  of  a  dream  of  happiness  in  another  world  is  a  real 
loss,  even  though,  when  the  grey  day  of  nothingness  dawns, 
the  conscioosness  of  loss  be  gon&  Is  it  a  li^t  thing  to  tell 
the  nobler  spirits,  the  moral  athletes,  who  have  battled  with 
evil  all  life  long,  that  they  have  been  csontending  for  a  visionary 
crown  ?  *  Is  it  notliing  to  the  idealist  who,  amid  all  the 
obstmctionB  of  the  life  in  the  flesh,  has  been  fostering  his 
nobler  powers,  in  the  hope  of  eternal  freedom  and  the  fiiU 
vision  of  truth,  that  that  real  life  to  which  he  fancied 
death  was  only  the  gateway  is,  after  all,  a  mere  illusion  ? 
Nor  doee  Pktarcli  disdain  to  take  account  of  that  vivadtj  of 
love  which  in  all  ages  has  sought  to  soften  the  bittemesB 
of  parting  by  the  hope  of  reanion  and  rec<^^tion  in  other 
worlds.* 

Tlie  Consolation  to  Apollonius  only  refers  briefly  to  the 
pnnishmeDt  of  lawless  wealth  and  power,  as  the  complement 
to  tiie  reward  of  virtue.'  But  this  aspect  of  immortality  is 
dwelt  on  at  length  in  the  remarkable  treatise  on  the  Delays  of 
the  Divine  Vengeance.  The  problem  of  hereditary  guilt,  and 
the  punishment  of  the  children  for  the  sins  of  the  fatheta  in 
this  world,  in  view  of  the  justice  and  benevolence  of  God,  leads 
on  to  the  thought  of  another  tribunal  which  may  terribly  oorreet 
the  injustices  of  time.*     The  doctrine  of  Divine  providenoe  and 
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the  doctrine  of  immortsli^  stand  or  &U  bother.'  Qod  coold 
Dot  take  ao  mnch  oaie  for  ephemeral  sonla,  blooming  for  a  brief 
space  and  then  withering  away,  aa  in  the  women's  soon-fading 
^rdens  of  Adonis.'  Above  all,  Apollo  would  be  Uie  greatest 
deceiver,  t^  god  who  has  so  often  solemnly  from  the  tripod 
mdeied  rites  of  expiation  and  poathumons  hononis  to  be  paid  to 
lofly  souls  departed.'  Yet,  like  his  great  master  Plato,  Plutarch 
felt  that  the  fall  assurance  of  the  long  dream  of  humanity  lies 
beyond  the  veil — that  we  know  not  what  we  shall  be.  And, 
like  the  master,  he  invoked  the  apocalyptic  power  of  the 
rel^ioos  and  poetio  imagination  to  fortify  the  hesitating 
conclusions  of  the  reason. 

The  visionary  power  and  charm  of  the  great  master,  whose 
reign  was  to  be  prolonged  for  ages  after  Plutarch's  time,  is  seen, 
perhaps  in  a  faint  reflection,  in  Plutarch's  mythical  forecast  of 
the  future  of  the  soul  Plato's  psychology,  his  sharp  opposi- 
tion of  the  reasiHi  to  the  lower  nature  rooted  in  the  flesh,  hie 
viaiOQ  of  the  Eternal  Goodness,  his  intensely  moral  conception 
of  the  leaponsibility  of  life  on  earth,  its  boundless  possibilities 
of  future  unimpeded  intuition,  its  possible  eternal  d^radatioo 
tJiroDgh  ages  of  cyclic  change,  all  this,  together  with  kindred 
elements,  perhaps  &om  the  Semitic  east,  had  left  a  profound 
effect  OD  religious  minds.  The  greatness  of  S.  Augustine  is 
nowhere  more  apparent  than  in  his  frank  recognition  of  tike 
spiritnal  grandeur  of  Plato.  And  that  great  spirit,  so  agile  in 
dialectic  sabUety,  so  sublime  in  its  power  of  rising  above  the 
cramping  limitations  of  our  mortal  life,  is  also,  from  its  vivid 
poetic  sympathy,  most  ready  to  aid  weak  ordinary  souls  to 
climb  "  the  altar  stairs."  Never  was  pure  detached  intelligence 
wedded  so  harmoniously  to  glowing  imagination,  never  was 
ethereal  tmth  so  clothed  in  tfa^  warm  colouring  and  splendour 
of  t^e  world  of  sense.  Where  reason  has  strained  its  utmoat 
Btrength  to  solve  the  eternal  riddle,  ecstatic  vision  and  religious 
myth,  transcending  the  limits  of  space  and  time,  must  be  <»Ued 
in  to  lend  their  aid. 

Plato  and  the  Platonic  Socrates  are  fully  conscious  that 
the  ccHtoliisions  of  philosophic  reason  on  a  future  state  can  be 

1  IH  8*r.  jV-   Vind.  f.  c.  17,  tU  sEr,       pt^aium,  ktX. 
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only  teDtadve.  And  they  often  fall  back  on  a  divine  doctrine, 
or  tradition,  or  a  mjthopceic  power  \ej  which  poetic  imagina- 
tion peoples  die  dim  regiona  of  a  world  beyond  Uie  senses. 
The  visions  of  TimarcbuB  and  ThespesiaB  in  Plutarch  are,  like 
the  Neknia  of  the  Pkaedo  and  of  the  B^vilii,  an  eSbrt  of  tite 
nligioiu  imagination  to  penetrate  the  darkness  from  which 
reason  recoils.  Kor  is  the  effort  strange  in  one  who,  along  with  . 
the  purest  conception  of  an  immaterial  spirit,  still  believed  in 
the  efficacy  of  legead  and  material  symbol  to  reveal  the  tradi 
which  they  veiled.' 

Theapesiua  of  Soli,  a  man  of  evil  life,  once  fell  from  a  bei^t^ 
was  taken  up  for  dead,  but  revived  again  on  the  third  day,  oo 
the  eve  of  his  fimersL     He  came  back  to  the  living  an  alteied    I 
man,  after  a  marvellous  experience.    His  soul,  on  eecaping  from    I 
the  body,  was  swept  along  a  sea  of  light  among  the  stars.'     He 
saw  other  souls  emerging  in  the  form  of  fiery  bubbles,  which 
burst  and  gave  forth  a  subtle  form  in  the  likeness  of  man.'    Three 
or  finir  he  recognised,  and  would  have  spoken  to  them,  but  they 
seemed  deUrioue  or  senseless,  and  shrank  away  trom  him,  formii^ 
in  the  end  little  companies  of  their  own,  who  swept  along  in  . 
wild  disordered  movements,  nttering  strange  cries  of  wailing  or  i 
terror.     The  soul  of  an  old  acquaintance  then  hailed  him  and   | 
became  his  guide,  pointing  out  that  the  souls  of  the  really  dead 
cast  no  shadow,  beii^  p^ectly  pellucid,  surrounded  by  lighL 
Yet  some  of  them  are  marked  with  scales  and  we&U  and 
blotches.    Adrasteia  is  the  inevitable  yidge  of  all,  and,  t^hiov^  i 
three  ministers,  three  great  dasses  of  criminals  receive  thdi  I 
proper  doont     Some  are  pimished  swifbly  on  earth,  another 
class  meet  with  heavier  judgment  in  the  shades.     The  utterly 
i&cuiable  are  ruthlessly  pursued  by  the  Erinnys,  and  final^ 
plunged  in  a  dark  abyss,  of  which  the  horrors  m^ht  not  be 
told.     The  second  class  undergo  a  fierce  purgatorial  cleansing,  in 
which  some  spirits  have  all  their  stains  wiped  out  and  became 
clear  and  lustrous.      But  where  evil  is  more  obstinate,  and 
passion  again  and  again  asserts  its  power,  the  soul  lot^  refeaiM 
a  colour  appropriate  to  its  peculiar  vice.     The  mean  avaiicioai 

■  Bolide,  Piyelie,  iL  pp.   27fi,   37S  ;  >  Plat.  Dt  Ser.  Aiim.    Fttid.    e.  SS 
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soul  is  daik  and  squalid ;  the  cruel  is  blood-red ;  the  envious 
violet  and  livid.  Short  of  the  worst  eternal  torture,  souls 
with  insatiable  craving  for  fleshly  delighte,  gravitate  to  a  birth 
into  low  animal  forms.' 

Thespesius  and  his  guide  are  then  swept  on  wings  of 
light  to  other  and  less  gloomy  scenes.  Over  the  chasm  of 
Forgetfulneas,  clothed  in  its  recesses  with  flowers  and  herbs 
which  exhale  a  irf^p*aDt  odour,  the  opening  through  which 
Dionysns  had  passed  to  his  place  among  the  gods,  floated  a 
olond  of  spirits  like  birds,  diinlcing  in  the  fragrance  with 
mirth  and  gladness.  On  again  they  passed,  till  they  came  to 
s  crater  which  received  the  flow  of  many -coloured  streams, 
snow-white  or  rainbow-hued,^  and  hard  by  was  the  oracle  of 
Night  and  Selene,  from  which  issue  dreams  and  phantoms  to 
wander  among  men.  Then  Thespesius  was  dazzled  with  the 
radiance  which  shot  from  the  Delphic  tripod  upwards  to  the 
peaks  of  Famassos;  and,  blinded  by  the  radiance,  he  could 
only  hear  the  shrill  voice  of  a  woman  chanting  a  song  which 
seemed  to  tell  of  the  hour  of  his  own  death.  The  woman,  his 
guide  explained,  was  the  Sibyl  who  dwells  on  the  &ce  of  the 
moon.  The  sweep  of  the  moon's  onward  course  prevented 
him  catching  the  Sibyl's  words  to  the  full,  but  he  heard  a 
prophecy  of  the  desolation  of  Campania  by  the  fires  of  Yesavius, 
and  the  death  of  the  emperor. 

Other  scenes  of  punishment  foUow,  among  which  Thespesius 
saw  his  own  father  rising  from  the  abyss,  covered  with  weals 
and  marks  of  torture  which  had  been  inflicted  for  a  long- 
buiied  crime.  Finally,  the  &iendly  guide  vanished,  and 
TheBpeEdns  was  forced  onwards  by  dread  spectral  forms  to 
witDess  fresh  scenes  of  torment  The  hypocrite  who  had 
hidden  his  vices  under  a  veil  of  decorum  was  forced,  with 
infinite  pain  of  contortion,  to  turn  out  his  inmost  souL  The 
svarioions  were  plonged  by  daemons  by  turns  in  three  lakes, 
one  of  boiling  gold,  one  of  freezing  lead,  and  one  of  hardeet 
iron.  Bat  the  worst  fote  of  all  was  reserved  for  those  whose 
sins  had  been  visited  on  their  innocent  descendants  upon 
earth,  who  pursued  them  with  curses,  or  clung  around  them 

>   Flat.   D^   S*T.   Svm.    Find,  a,   22       xpai^pa  ittyaw,  ilt  ti  noTor  ^/^XXom 
(MB).  .         ^*«>™  Ti  lUr  i^ipoO  eaUrnp  4  x^inm 
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in  clouds  like  bees  or  bate,  keeping  ever  poignant  the  inenu«7 
of  tnuiBmitted  guilt  and  saffering.' 

The  viflion  of  TimarchoB,  in  tiie  piece  on  the  Genioa  oS 
Socrates,  has  a  rather  different  motive  from  that  which  inspdied 
the  vision  of  Thespesins.  Theapesius  came  bach  with  a 
mess^e  as  to  the  endless  consequences  of  sin  in  wodds 
beyond  the  senses,  and  the  far-reaching  reeponsibilitieB  of 
the  life  on  earth.  The  experiences  of  Timarchns  in  the 
cave  of  Trophonius  were  intended  to  teach  the  doctrine  of 
the  existence,  apart  from  the  lower  powers  akin  to  fleshly 
nature,  of  the  pure  intelligence  or  daemon,  which,  coming 
from  the  Divine  world,  can  oatcfa  its  voices  and  tranmiit 
them  to  the  mortal  life  here  below.  Timarchns  made  the 
descent  into  the  cave  of  Trophonius  and  spent  in  it«  weird 
darkness  two  nights  and  a  day,  daring  which  he  saw  a  wcmdroos 
revelation  of  the  spirit-world.*  His  higher  part,  escaping 
from  the  sutures  of  the  head,  emerged  in  pellucid  ether. 
There  was  no  trace  of  earthly  scenery,  but  countless  islands  swept 
around  him,  gleaming  with  the  shifting  colours  of  lambent  fiie, 
amid  tones  coming  from  ethereal  distances.'  From  a  yawning 
abyss  of  surging  darkness  arose  endless  wailingB  and  moans. 
An  unseen  guide  explained  to  him  the  fourfold  divinon  of  the 
oniverse  and  the  boundaries  of  its  provinces.  High  above  all 
is  the  sphere  of  the  One  and  the  Invisible.  Next  in  order  it 
the  region  of  pare  mind,  of  which  t^e  Son  is  lord.  The  third 
is  the  debatable  land  between  pare  intelligence  and  the  aensiUe 
and  mortal — the  r^on  of  soul,  whose  mistress  is  the  moon. 
Styx  is  the  boundary  between  this  lunar  kingdom  and  the  low 
world  of  matter,  sin,  and  death.  The  three  realms  beneath 
the  highest  correspond  to  the  three  elements  of  our  compoaite 
nature, — mind,  soul,  and  body.*  This  mortal  life  is  a  temporary 
and  unequal  partnership  of  the  Divine  reason  witti  the  lower 
^petites,  which  have  their  roots  in  the  flesh.  It  is  an  exile, 
an  imprisonment ;  it  is  also  a  probation  of  the  h^her  put  tt 
human  nature,  and  its  escape  comes  to  it  by  a  twofold  death. 

<  Plat  Dt  Ser.  Ifum.   Vind.  c.   22  ApolL   Tyan.  viii.  19  ;  PIdL  Z)«  Cm. 
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Tbe  first,  imperfect  and  incomplete,  is  the  seversnoe  of  aoul 
from  body  in  what  men  call  death,  the  falling  away  of  the 
gross  wrappings  of  matter.     This  death  is  under  the  away  of 
Demeter.      The  second,  onder  the  care  of  Persephone,  is  a 
slower  process,  in  which  the  ethereal  reason,  the  tme  eternal 
peisooality  of  man,  is  finally  released  from  association  with 
the  passionate  and  sensitive  nature,  which  is  akin  to  the  bodily 
fa^sDism.     After  the  first  corporeal  death,  all  sonls  wander 
for  a  time  in  the  space  between  the  moon  and  earth.      In 
the  vision  of  Timarchas,  he  saw  orer  the  chasm  of  darkness 
a   host   of   stars   with   a  carioos  variety   of   motion.     Some 
shot  up   from   the  golf  with    a   strai^t    decided   impetus. 
Others  wavered  in  defiexions  to  right  or  left,  or,  after  an 
upward  movement,  plunged   again   into   the   abyss.      Theee 
motions,   as    the   invisible   guide    expounded,  represent   the 
various  tendencies  of  soola,  corresponding  to  the  strength  or 
weakness  of  the  spiritual  force  within  then.     All  souls  have 
an  element  of  the  Divine  reason,  hut  it  is  variously  blended 
with  the  baser  elements  in  different  natures.      In  some  it 
becomes  completely  sunk  and  absorbed  in  the  life  of  the 
senses.      In  others,  the  rational  part  holds  itself  above  the 
lower  bodily   life,  and   maintains   an   almost   separate   exist- 
ence.     And   yet  there    are    natures    in   which    the    rational 
and  irrational  elements  wage   a  long  and  indecisive  conflict 
antil,   slowly,  at   last,   the    passions   recognise   their   rightful 
master,  and  become  obedient  to  the  heavenly  voice  within. 
The  debased  and  hopeless  souls,  rising  for  a  moment  after 
death,  are  repelled  with  fierce  angry  flashes  by  the  moon, 
and  fall  back  again  to  the  world  of  sense  and  corruption,  to 
ondei^  a  second  birth.     The  purer  souls  are  received  by  her 
for  a  loftier  destiny.    In  some,  the  pure  spiritual  part  is  finally 
released  by  the  love  of  the  Sun  from  the  lower  powers  of  the 
soul,  which  wither  and  fade  away  as  the  body  does  on  earth. 
Others,  still  retaining  the  composite  nature,  though  no  longer 
tainted  by  the  flesh,  dwell  in  the  moon  as  daemons,  but  often 
reviait  the  earth  on  various  missions,  to  furnish  inspiration  to 
oracles  and  mysteries,  to  save  men  from  crime  or  to  punish, 
to  help  the  struggling  by  land  or  sea.     But  even  the  daemons 
may  fall  from  their  high  estate.     If,  in  their  duties  of  provi- 
dence and  succour,  they  show  anger  or  favour  or  envy,  they 
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may  be  thrust  dowc  once  more  into  the  pnigatoiy  of  material 
form.' 

It  may  veil  be  that  the  unsympathetic  critic  will  rE^ard 
anch  an  imaginative  invasion  of  the  unseen  as  a  &eak  of 
lawless  fancy,  hardly  worth  chionicling.  And  like  all  siinilar 
attempts,  the  apocalypse  of  Platarcb  may  easily  be  treated 
with  an  airy  ridicule.  To  a  more  serious  criticism,  it  aeemi 
vitiated  by  a  radical  inconsistency.  Starting  with  tiie  principle 
of  the  absolutely  immaterial  nature  of  the  immortal  part  of 
man,  it  yet  depicU  its  future  eziatence  in  the  warmest  coloois 
of  the  world  of  sense.  Its  stm^les,  its  tortures,  its  beatitude, 
are  described  in  terms  which  m^t  seem  fitting  only  to  a 
corporeal  nature.  All  this  is  true ;  and  yet  the  answer  which 
Plutarch  would  probably  have  made  to  any  such  cavils  is  veiy 
8impl&  How  can  you  speak  of  pure  disembodied  spirit  at  aU, 
how  can  you  imagine  it,  save  in  the  symbolism  of  ordinaiy 
speech  ?  Sefine  and  subtilise  your  language  to  the  veiy 
uttermost,  and  it  will  still  retain  associations  and  reminiscenoos, 
however  faint  and  distant,  of  the  material  world.  Myth  and 
symbol  are  necessary  to  any  expression  of  human  thon^t 
alike  about  God  and  the  future  of  tJie  soul.  The  Infinite 
Spirit  and  the  future  destiny  of  the  finite,  which  is  His  child, 
are  equally  beyond  the  range  of  human  sense  and  speech. 
When  the  human  spirit  has  exhausted  all  its  efforts  of 
imagination  to  pierce  the  darkness  of  the  world  beyond  the 
grave,  it  takes  refuge  in  some  religious  system  which  claims 
to  have  a  divine  message  and  speaks  in  the  tones  of  another 
wtnrld.  The  voice  from  eternity  oame  to  troubled  heatheadom 
from  !E^ypt  and  the  East. 

>  Pint  De  Foe.  in  <M.  Lttn.  c  SO. 
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THB   OU)   BOMAK   BELIOIOM 

It  is  well  known  that,  bom  tlie  second  Funic  War  to  the 
revlTal  of  Augustus,  old  Itoaian  religion  was  falling  into 
decaj.  Yet  sweeping  esseitions  about  tiie  religioas  condition 
of  an;  age  must  be  taken  with  some  reserve.  They  are 
often  unsafe  about  a  contemporary  society ;  they  most  be  still 
more  so  with  regard  to  a  society  which  is  known  to  us  almost 
entirely  through  the  literary  remuns  of  a  comparatively  small 
cultivated  class.  Even  among  that  limited  circle,  we  can 
know  only  the  opinions  of  a  few,  and  hardly  anything  of  its 
silent  members,  still  lees  of  the  feelings  of  its  women  and 
dependents.  A  deep  shadow  rests  on  those  remote  grai^^ 
and  quiet  country  towns  in  Samuium  or  Lombardy  where 
character  remained  untainted  in  the  days  of  Nero  or  Domitian, 
and  where  the  religion  of  Kuma  long  defied  the  penal  edicts  of 
Theodoaius  and  Honorius.  Lucretius,  whose  mission  it  was  to 
liberate  men  &om  the  terrors  of  old  Latin  and  Etrurian  super- 
stition, was  not  contending  against  an  imaginary  foe.  The 
Bombre  enthusiasm  which  he  throws  into  the  conf  ict  reveals 
the  strength  of  the  enemy.  The  grandmother  of  Atticus  and 
Terentia,  the  wife  of  Cicero,  were  timorous  devotees.  Among 
the  aristocratic  augurs  of  Cicero's  day  there  were  firm  believers 
ia  the  sacred  birds ;  and  Lentulus,  a  confederate  of  Catiline^ 
trusted  impIiciUy  in  the  oracles  of  the  Sibyl.^ 

Still  Aere  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  governing  and  think- 
ing class  of  the  last  century  of  the  Republic,  scepticism  and 
even  open  contempt  for  the  old  religion  were  rampant.  Many 
causes  were  at  work  to  produce  this  decadence  of  old  Boman 

>  Boiider,  Bel.  Som.  L  jk  07. 
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faith.  It  was  liardly  posaible  for  the  cultivated  Boman  of  the 
days  of  Scipio  Aemilianus,  or  of  Cicero  and  Caesar,  who  had 
fought  and  travelled  in  many  lauds,  and  studied  their 
mythologies  and  philosophies,  to  acquiesce  in  the  faith  of  the 
simple  farmers  of  Latium,  who  founded  the  Ambarvalia  and 
Lupercalia,  who  offered  the  entrails  of  a  dog  to  Robigos  ^  and 
milk  to  Pales  and  Silvanos,  who  wonhipped  Jupiter  Feretrios 
under  the  mountain  oak.*  Since  those  far-off  days,  Latium 
had  come  under  many  influences,  and  added  many  new  deities 
to  her  pantheon,  jjlie  gods  of  Hellas  had  come  to  be  identified 
with  the  gods  of  Borne,  or  to  share  their  honours.  Syncretism 
had  been  at  work  in  Italy  centuries  before  the  days  of  Plutarch 
and  Aristid^^  And  the  old  Italian  deities,  who  had  only  a 
shadowy  personality,  with  no  poetry  of  legend  to  invest  them 
with  hnman  interest,melted  into  one  another  or  into  forms  of  alien 
mytholt^.  Greek  literature  became  fomiliar  to  the  educated 
fix>m  the  Hannibalic  war,  and  a  writer  like  Euripides,  who  had 
a  great  popolarity,  must  have  inflneaced  many  by  the  andataoos 
skill  with  which  he  lowered  the  dignity  and  dimmed  the 
radiance  of  the  great  fignres  of  Gt«ek  legend.  The  comic 
stage  improved  upon  the  lesson.  Early  in  the  second  centmy 
Ennius  translated  the  Sacred  Histories  of  Euhemems,  and 
familiarised  his  countrymen  with  a  theory  which  reduced 
Jupiter  and  Satam,  Faunns  and  Hercules,  to  the  stature  of 
earthly  kings  and  warriors.  But  Qreek  philosophy  was  the 
great  solvent  of  faith.  The  syatems  of  the  Kew  Academy  and 
Epicurus  were  openly  or  insidiously  hostile  to  religions  beliet 
But  they  had  not  so  long  and  powerful  a  reign  over  the  Boman 
mind  as  Stoicism,  and,  although  the  earlier  Stoicism  extended 
a  philosophic  patronage  to  popular  religion,  it  may  bo  doubted 
whether  it  stimulated  faith.  There  was  indeed  a  certain 
afBnity  between  Stoical  doctrine  and  old  Boman  religion,  as 
there  was  between  Stoic  morals  and  old  Boman  character.  In 
resolving  the  gods  by  aUegory  and  pseudo-scientific  theory  into 
various  potencies  of  the  great  World-Soul,  the  follower  of  Zeno 
did  not  seem  to  do  much  violence  to  the  vaguely  personified 
abstractions  of  the  old  Latin  creed.  Above  all,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Panaetius,  the  Stoic  doctois  did  not  throw  doobt 
on  the  powers  of  divination  and  augury,  so  essential  an  element 
>  W.  Fowl«r,  Scm.  flutivali,  p.  80.  *  lb.  p.  2n. 
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in  the  religion  of  Some.  The  power  to  read  the  fatare  was  a 
natural  corollary  to  the  providence  and  benevolence  of  the 
gods.'  Yet,  although  the  Stoic  might  strive  to  discoyer  the 
germ  of  truth,  he  did  not  conceal  his  contempt  for  the  hosk  of 
mythologj'  in  which  it  was  hidden,  and  for  many  of  the  practices 
of  worship,* 

QuintuB  Scaevola  and  Tarro  applied  all  the  forces  of  subtle 
antiquarianism  and  reverence  to  sustain  the  ancestral  faith. 
But  they  also  drew  the  line  sharply  between  the  religion  of 
philosophy  and  the  religion  of  the  State.  And  Varro  went  so 
Ear  as  to  aay  that  the  popular  religion  was  the  creation  of  early 
statesmen,'  and  that  if  the  work  bad  to  be  done  again,  it  might 
be  done  better  in  the  l^ht  of  philosophy.  Tbe  Stoic  in 
Cicero,  as  Seneca  did  after  him,  treated  the  tales  of  tbe  gods 
as  mere  anile  superstition.*  It  is  probable  that  such  was  the 
tone,  in  Uieir  retired  debates,  of  the  remarkable  cixcle  which 
surrounded  Scipio  end  Laelius.  Panaetins,  their  philosophic 
guide,  had  less  sympathy  than  any  great  Stoic  with  popular 
theology.'  Folybins  gave  small  place  to  Providence  in  human 
af^ra,  and  reguded  Soman  religion  as  the  device  of  statesmen 
to  control  the  masses  by  mystery  and  terror.*  Yet  these  men 
were  enthusiastic  champions  of  a  system  which  they  regarded 
as  irrational,  but  which  was  consecrated  by  immemorial 
aotiqnily,  Laelius  defended  the  institutions  of  Numa  in  a 
speech  of  golden  eloquence  which  moved  the  admiratiOD  of 
Cicero,  just  as  Symmachns  defended  them  five  centuries  later 
before  the  council  of  Yalentinian.^  The  divorce  between 
esoteric  belief  and  official  profession  must  have  insidiously 
lowered  the  moral  tone  of  those  who  were  at  once  thinkers 
and  statesmen.  Soch  a  folse  position  struck  some  of  the 
speakers  in  Cicero's  theological  dialogues,  end  it  makes  his  own 
opimons  an  enigma.^     The  external  and  utilitarian  attitude  to 

>  Cio.  Dt  Div.  L  G,  e,  BZiitinio  ...  *  Cie.  .D>  Nat.  D.  ii.  28,  70 ;  cf.  Sen. 
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the  State  religion  httnily  secured  even  ponctnal  or  reverent 
conformity  in  the  last  age  of  the  Kepublic  Divination  and 
ftugur7  had  become  mere  ei^inee  of  political  intrigne,  and  the 
arifltocratic  magistrate  could  hardly  take  the  omens  without  a 
smile.  Varro  could  not  repross  the  fear  that  the  old  religion, 
on  which  he  expended  such  a  wealth  of  learning,  might  peiiah 
from  mere  negl^ence.'  The  knowledge  of  liturgical  usage 
b^ao  to  &dfl,  and  Vano  had  to  recall  tiie  very  names  of 
fo^tten  gods.  An  ancient  priesthood  of  the  highest  rank 
remained  unfilled  for  seven^  years.'  Scores  of  the  most 
venerable  temples  were  allowed  to  fall  into  ruin,'  and  ancient 
brotherhoods  like  the  Titii  and  Fiatrea  Arvales  are  hardly 
heard  of  for  generations  before  the  reforms  of  the  Augustan  age. 
It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  work  to  enter  minutdy 
into  the  subject  of  that  great  effort  of  reform  or  reaction. 
It  is  commonly  said  tiiat  the  cool  imperial  statesman  had 
chiefiy  political  ends  in  view,  and  especially  the  aggrandisement 
and  security  of  the  principate.  And  certainly  Ovid,  who 
strove  to  interest  his  countrymen  in  the  revival  of  their  religion, 
does  not  display  much  seriousness  in  religion  or  morals.  He 
treats  as  lightly  the  amours  of  Olympus  as  the  intr^uea  of 
the  Campus  Martius  and  the  Circus.  Yet  it  may  well  have 
been  that  after  the  terrible  orgies  of  civil  strife  through  which 
the  Boman  world  had  passed,  Augustas  was  the  convinced 
tepreaentative  of  a  repentant  wish  to  return  to  the  old  paths. 
The  Roman  character,  through  all  wild  aberrations  of  a  trying 
destiny,  was  an  enduring  type.  And  Augustus,  if  he  may  have 
indulged  in  impious  revels  in  his  youth,  which  recall  the 
wanton  fireaks  of  Alcibiade8,*^^d  two  great  characteristics  c^ 
the  old  Soman  mind,  forma^n  and  superstition.^  He  had 
an  infinite  faith  in  dreams  and  omena.  He  would  begin  no 
serious  business  on  the  Konee.'  When  he  had  to  pronoance 
a  funeral  oration  over  his  sister,  Octavia,  he  had  a  curtain 
drawn  before  the  corpse,  lest  the  eyes  of  the  pontiff  might  be 
polluted  by  the  sight  of  death."      We  may  think  that  his 

■  Saet  Odav.  &  SO. 
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religions  reTival  was  not  inspired  by  real  religions  sentiment. 
Yet  it  is  well  to  remind  ouTselves  that  old  Boman  religion, 
while  it  consecrated  and  solemniaed  the  ecenea  and  acts  <^ 
human  life,  was  essentially  a  formal  religion ;  the  ojpu* 
operaium  was  the  important  diing.  Its  hosiness  was  to  avert 
the  anger  or  win  tiie  &vour  of  dim  nnearthly  powers ;  it  was 
not  primarily  to  purify  or  elevate  the  soul.  Above  all,  it  waa 
interwoven  &om  the  beginning  with  the  whole  fabric  of  society 
and  the  State.  Four  centuries  after  Augustus  was  in  his 
grave,  it  was  only  by  a  violent  wrench,  which  inflicted  infinite 
torture  even  on  pagan  mystics  of  the  Neoplatonist  school,  that 
Some  waa  severed  from  the  gods  who  had  been  the  gnardians 
and  partners  of  her  career  for  twelve  hundred  years.  The 
altar  of  Victory  which  Augustas  had  placed  in  the  Senate- 
house,  and  before  which  twelve  generations  of  senators  after 
him  offered  their  prayers  for  the  chief  of  the  State,  the  most 
sacred  symbol  of  the  pagan  Empire,  was  only  removed  after  a 
fierce,  obstinate  struggle. 

The  religions  revival  of  Augustus  may  not  have  aroused 
any  deep  religious  sentiment;  that,  as  we  shall  see,  was  to 
come  from  a  different  source.  But  it  gave  a  fresh  life  to  the 
formal  religion  of  the  State,  which  maintained  itself  till  within 
a  few  years  before  the  invasion  of  Alaric.  The  title  Augustus 
which  the  new  emperor  assumed  was  one  which,  to  the 
Itoman  mind,  associated  him  with  the  majesty  of  Jupiter  and 
the  sanctity  of  all  holy  places  and  solemn  rites.'  It  was 
the  beginning  of  that  theocratic  theory  of  monarchy  whidi 
waa  to  culminate,  under  the  influence  of  Sun-worship,  in  the 
third  century,  and  to  propagate  itself  into  ages  far  re- 
moved from  the  worship  of  Jupiter  or  the  Sun.  Although 
the  counsels  of  Maecenas,  recorded  by  Dion  Gassius,  may  be 
apocryphal,  Augustus  acted  in  their  spirit*  As  lariumvir  he 
had  raised  a  shrine  to  Isis,'  as  emperor  he  frowned  on  alien 
worships.*  His  mission  was  to  restore  the  ancient  religion  of 
Latium.  He  burnt  two  thousand  books  of  spurious  augury, 
retaining  only  the  Sibylline  oracles.'     He  restored  the  ancient 

>  Or.     FaM,    I.    606,    hie    soduin  nbrut  a^it  rt  aipmi  koI  rait  dXXsd 
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temples,  some  of  tb«D,  like  those  of  Jupiter  Feretrim  and 
Juno  Sospita,  coeval  with  the  BomaD  StAte,  sod  eDConiaged 
hia  Mends  to  do  the  same  for  other  venetable  monamento  of 
devotion.  The  most  laviBfa  gifts  of  gold  and  jevela  irere 
dedicated  in  the  Capitoline  temples.  The  precision  of  ancient 
auguiy  was  restored.  Ancient  priesthoods  which  had  been 
long  vacant  were  filled  np,  and  the  sacred  colleges  were  raised 
in  d^ity  and  wealth.'  Spedal  care  was  taken  to  recall  the 
vestals  to  the  chaste  dignity  from  whic^  they  had  fallen  for  a 
hundred  years.  Before  taking  his  seat,  each  senator  was 
required  to  make  a  prayer,  with  an  offering  of  incense  and 
wine  before  the  altar.  Three  worships,  specially  connected 
wiUi  the  fortnnes  of  Augustus  or  his  race, — those  of  Venua 
Genetrix,  Mara  Ultor,  and  the  Palatine  Apollo, — were  revived 
wiUi  added  splendour.*  The  emperor  paid  special  attention 
to  the  ancient  sacred  collies,  such  as  the  Salii  and  Arrales, 
which  went  back  to  days  far  earUer  than  the  Bepublic  Amid 
all  the  cares  of  State,  he  attended  their  meetings  punctually. 
The  dai^erouB  right  of  co-optation  was  quietly  withdrawn,  till 
the  members  in  the  end  owed  their  appointment  to  the  sacer- 
dotal chief  of  the  State.'  The  collies  became  the  most  courtly 
and  deferential  supports  of  the  prince's  power.  Prayers  for 
his  safety  soon  found  a  place  in  their  antique  litanies.  It  has 
been  said  with  some  truth  that  the  Salii  and  Arvales  seem  to 
he  thinking  more  of  the  emperors  than  of  the  gods.  The 
colleges  bad  a  courtly  memory  for  all  aooiTersaries  in  the 
imperial  family.  The  Arval  brothers  achieved  the  infamy  of 
complimenting  Nero  on  his  return  after  the  murder  of  Agrip- 
pina*  and  made  vows  of  equal  fervour  for  all  the  emperors 
of  the  year  69.' 

But  it  was  through  the  chief  pontificate  that  the  emperors 
did  most  at  once  to  fortify  and  dignify  their  secular  power, 
and  to  prolong  the  reign  of  the  old  lAtin  religion.  It  was 
the  highest  religious  dignity  of  ancient  Home.  The  coU^e  of 
which  the  emperor,  as  Pontifex  Mazimus,  was  head  exercised 
a  supreme  and  comprehensive  control  over  the  whole  field 
of  rdigiou."     It  was  chaiged  with  the  duty  of  maintaining 

>  D.  Cm.  li.  so.  '  (7./.Z.  TL20JS;aC21i(uid20S4; 
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^e  anoestTal  purity  aDd  exactness  of  tlie  national  worship, 
and  of  repressing  tendencies  to  innovation  and  the  adoption 
of  alien  ritee.  It  selected  the  virgins  who  guarded  the 
eternal  fir^  end  sat  in  judgment  on  erring  vestals  and  their 
betrayers.  It  had  special  jurisdiction  in  questions  of  adop- 
tion, burial,  and  sacred  sitea^  From  Augnstua  every  emperor 
was  also  chief  pontiff;'  even  the  Cbristiao  princes  from 
Oonstaotine  to  Yalentinian  and  Yalena  bear  tiie  honoured 
title  in  the  inscriptions,  and  accepted  the  pontifical  robes.*  Thus 
tbe  emperors  Btrove  in  their  religious  attributes  to  connect 
themselves  with  the  sacred  tradition  of  Kuma  and  the  Roman 
kings.  And,  as  time  went  on,  the  imperial  house  claimed  a 
growing  share  in  the  pontifical  honours.  Nero,  indeed,  had 
been  a  member  of  all  the  sacred  collies  as  well  as  chief 
pontift.*  Bnt  down  to  the  reign  of  Vespasian  only  one  of  the 
"  Caeearea "  could  belong  to  the  sacred  college.  Bnt  his  sons 
Titus  and  Domitian  were  co-opted  to  the  pontificate  and  all 
tbe  priestly  colleges  before  bis  death.'  From  Hadrian  Uie 
pontificate  and  all  the  h%he8t  sacerdotal  honours  were  held  by 
all  designated  successors  of  the  emperor.*  Antoninus  Pius  has 
the  insignia  of  four  priestly  colleges  on  his  coins.'  &L  Aurelius 
was  one  of  the  Salian  brotherhood  in  his  eighth  year,*  and  was 
received  into  all  the  colleges  at  nineteen.*  Gommodus  had 
reached  the  same  sacred  honours  before  he  assumed  the  toga,"*  and 
in  five  years  more  was  Pontifex  Mazimus.  Thus  deeply  had 
tbe  policy  of  Augustus  sunk  into  the  minds  of  his  successors. 
It  is  little  wonder  that  never  in  tbe  great  days  of  the  Bepublic 
were  the  forms  of  ancient  religion  more  sorupnlonsly  observed 
than  in  the  rdgn  of  M.  Aurelius." 

Private  opinion  after  the  Angustan  revival  greatly  varied 
as  to  matters  of  &ith.  Men  like  the  elder  Pliny  and  Seneca 
scoffed  at  anthropomorphic  religion.  Men  like  Juvenal 
and  Tacitna  maintained  a  wavering  attitude,  with  probably  a 
receding  faith.  Others  like  Suetonius  were  rapacious  collectors 
of  every  scrap  of  the  minculoua.     The  emperors  who  succeeded 

>  Lir.  L  30.  *  HaM,  p.  SS. 
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Augustas  were,  with  the  exception  of  Nero,  loyal  supporten 
and  protectoiB  of  the  religion  of  the  Stat&  Tiberina,  alUura^ 
peisonallf  careless  of  religion,  displayed  a  sorapuloos  respect 
for  ancient  usage  in  filling  np  the  ancient  prieethooda,  and  in 
guarding  the  Sibylline  verses  from  interpolationa.^  He  also 
frowned  on  the  imported  rites  of  Egypt,'  CIsudiuB,  at  once 
pedantic  and  supeistitious,  revived  venerable  rites  of  the  days 
of  TuUuB  Hoetilius,  and,  when  an  ill-omened  bird  alighted  on 
the  temple  of  Jupiter,  as  supreme  pontiff,  the  emperor  pro- 
nonnced  the  solemn  form  of  expiation  before  the  assembled 
peoi^e.'  Nero,  and  the  Neronian  competitors  for  the  Empire, 
in  the  fierce  conflict  which  followed  his  death,  were,  indeed, 
often,  though  not  always,  careleaa  of  ancient  rite,  but  they  were 
all  the  slaves  of  superstition.*  The  Flavians  and  Astoniuee 
were  religious  conservatares  of  the  spirit  oi  Augustus.  There 
is  a  monument  to  Vespasian  of  the  year  78  a.d.  as  "tJtie 
restorer  of  temples  and  public  ceremonies."  "  The  restoration 
of  the  Capitol,  which  had  been  burned  down  in  the  civil  war, 
was  one  of  the  first  tasks  of  his  reign.  And  tiie  ceremony 
made  such  an  impression  on  the  imaginatioD  of  the  yoathful 
Tacitus,  that  he  has  recorded  with  studied  care  the  stately 
and  accurate  ritual  of  olden  time  which  was  observed  by  Uie 
emperor.'  Domitian  carried  on  the  restoration  on  even  a 
more  splendid  scale;  he  was  a  devotee  of  Minerva,  and  a 
rigorous  vindicator  of  old  ascetic  religious  law.'  The  emperor 
Hadrian,  whose  character  is  an  enigma  of  contrasts,  to  judge  by 
his  last  famous  jeu  (Tetprit  on  his  death-bed,  probably  died  a 
sceptic.  Tet  his  biographer  tells  us  that  he  was  a  carefol 
guardian  of  the  ancient  ritual.'  1  The  archaistic  fashion  in 
literary  taste,  which  had  b^pin  in  the  first  centuty,  and  which 
culminated  in  Hadrian's  reign,  favoured  and  harmonised  with 
a  scrupulous  observance  of  ancient  forms  in  religion.^  ^le 
genius  of  one  too  early  taken  away  has  done  more  than  a 
legion  of  historic  critics  to  picture  for  us  the  sad,  dutiful  piety 
of  a  spirit  of  the  Antonine  age,  steeped  in  philosophies  which 

•  Or.  2384, 
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made  tiie  p&asing  moment  of  vivid  artistic  peroeption  tiie 
ffe&t  end  of  life,  yet  still  instiQCt  with  the  old  Itoman  love 
of  immemorial  forms  at  the  harvest  gathering  or  the  yearly 
offering  to  the  dead  members  of  the  household.'  The  cheer- 
less negation  of  Epicurus,  and  the  equally  withering  theology 
of  the  Stoics,  conld  not  weaken  in  Roman  hearts  the  spell  of 
ancestral  pieties  which  clustered  round  the  vault  uear  die  grey 
old  countiy  house  of  the  race,  looking  down  on  the  Tyrrhene 
sea.  or  the  awe  of  ancient  grove  or  spring  eacred  to  Silvanns 
And  the  Nymphs,  or  the  calm,  chastened  joy  in  a  ritual  in  which 
•Bveiy  act  was  dictated  by  a  love  of  ceremonial  deanness  and 
(^'  exactness,  and  redolent  of  an  immemorial  past.  In  such  a 
household,  and  in  such  an  atmosphere,  the  two  great  Antonines 
were  reared.  The  first,  who  was  before  all  else  an  honest 
country  gentleman,  fond  of  hunting,  fishing,  and  the  gladness 
of  the  vintage  at  Lorium,  never  failed  to  perform  all  due 
sacrifices  unless  he  was  ill  His  coins  bear  the  pictured 
legends  of  the  infancy  of  Borne.'  l  M.  Aureus  was  famous 
as  a  boy  for  his  knowledge  of  Koman  ritual  Enrolled  in  the 
college  of  the  Salii  in  his  eighth  year,  he  performed  all  its 
sacred  offices  with  perfect  composure,  reciting  from  memory, 
with  no  one  to  dictate  the  form,  every  word  of  the  anci^it 
litnigy  which  had  in  his  generation  become  almost  nnin- 
telligibl&'  In  the  terror  of  the  Maicomaunic  invasion  he 
delayed  his  departure  for  the  seat  of  war  to  summon  around 
him  all  the  priests ;  he  had  the  city  purified  in  solemn, 
decorous  fashion,  not  excluding  even  the  rites  of  alien  lands ; 
and  for  seven  days  the  images  of  the  gods  were  feasted  on 
their  coaches  along  all  the  streeta* 

/The  emperors  from  Augustus  found'  religion  a  potent  ally  of 
sovereignty,  and  the  example  of  the  master  of  the  world  was  a 
great  forca  Yet  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether,  in  the  matter 
of  religions  conservatism,  the  emperors  were  not  rather  following 
than  leading  pubUc  opinion.  Qods  were  in  those  times  being 
created  by  the  score ;  apotheosis  was  in  the  air  from  the  days  of 
Nero  to  t^  days  of  the  Severi^VPetronius,  with  an  exaggeration 
which  has  a  certain  foundation  in  fact,  affirms  that  in  Croton 
you  could  more  readily  light  upon  a  god  than  on  a  man.'    The 
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elder  Plisy  uses  almost  the  same  strength  of  langa^e.  Tbe 
grumbler  in  Luciati  iadignantly  complains  of  the  fashion  in 
which  the  ancient  goda  of  Olympas  are  being  OTershadowed  I7 
the  divine  faroenm  of  every  clim&  And,  as  we  shall  preeently 
see,  the  inscriptions  reveal  an  immense  propaganda  of  wotshipa 
in  tone  and  spirit  appaiently  hostile  to  the  old  religion  of  the 
Latin  race.  Yet  Uie  inscriptions  also  show  that  the  old  gods 
had  really  little  to  fear  from  the  new.  A  survey  of  the  index 
to  almost  any  volume  of  the  Corpus  will  convince  the  atodent 
that  the  Trinity  of  the  Capitol, — Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva, — 
that  Hercules  and  Silvanus,  the  N^ymphs,  Semo  Sancus  and 
Dea  Bia,  Mars  and  Fortuna,  so  far  from  being  neglected,  were 
apparently  more  popular  than  ever.^  In  an  age  of  growing  . 
monotheism  the  King  of  the  gods  was,  of  course,  still  supreme 
in  his  old  ascendency.  Jupiter  is  worshipped  under  many 
titles ;  he  is  often  coupled  or  identified  with  some  provincial 
deity  of  ancient  fama^  But  Jupiter  is  everywhere.  The 
Lord  of  the  thunder  and  the  tempest  has  shrines  on  the 
high  paases  of  the  Apennines  or  the  Alps,"  and  soldiers  or 
travellers  leave  die  memorials  of  their  gratitude  for  his 
protection  on  perilous  journeys.*  The  women  of  Csmpanian 
towns  go  in  procession  to  implore  him  to  send  rain.'  Antoninus 
Pius  built  a  temple  to  Juno  Soepita  of  Lannviom,  where  the 
goddess  had  a  sacred  grove,  and  a  worship  of  groat  antiquity.' 
The  Quinquatria  of  Minerva  were  not  only  celebrated  with 
special  honour  by  Domitian,  but  by  large  and  powerful  classes 
who  owned  her  divine  patron^a,  physicians  and  artists,  oraton 
and  poets.'  Some  of  the  old  Latin  deities  seem  to  have  even 
grown  in  popularity  under  the  early  Empire.  Herculee,  the 
god  of  plenty,  strong  truth,  and  good  faith,  whose  legend  is 
intertwined  with  the  most  venerable  names  in  itoman  story, 
has  his  altars  and  monuments  everywhere.'  Combining  with 
his  own  native  Latin  character  the  poetlo  prest^  of  his 
brother   of  Greek   l^end,  he   became   the  symbol   of  world- 

'  CJ.L.   iu.   p.   liao  •00. !  xii  p.  «  Or.  Htxa.  1267.  1271. 
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wide  conquest,  and  vas  associated  in  the  end  with  tiie  triumph 
of  the  "  unconquered  "  Mithia.  "^z  image  is  stamped  apon  the 
coins  of  some  of  the  emperors.  Septimius  Sevenis,  Caracalla, 
and  Diocletian  took  him  fbr  their  great  divine  patron  and 
eosample.'  Silvanus,  too,  the  god  of  the  primeval  forest,  and, 
when  the  forest  had  receded,  the  god  of  the  shepherd  and  the 
fanner,  the  guardian  of  boundaries,  acquired  a  strange  vt^ue 
in  what  was  eminently  an  age  of  dties.  One  lb  apt,  however, 
to  forget  sometimes  that  it  was  an  ^^  which  had  also  a  cbann- 
ing  country  Ufa  A  Roman  cavalry  officer  in  Britain  has  left 
a  memorial  of  his  gratitude  to  Silvanna  for  the  capture  of  a 
wild  boar  of  surpassing  size  and  strength,'  which  had  long 
defied  the  hunter.  In  one  of  the  forest  cantons  of  the  Alps  a 
procurator  of  the  imperial  estates  inscribed  his  gratitude  in 
a  pretty  set  of  verses  to  the  god  of  the  wilds,  whose  image 
was  enshrined  in  the  fork  of  a  sacred  ash.*  It  is  the  record 
of  many  a  day  passed  in  lonely  forest  tracks,  coupled  with  a 
prayer  to  be  restored  safely  to  Italian  fields  and  the  gardens 
of  Eome.  The  nymphs  and  river  gods  had  all  their  old  honoura. 
Chapels  and  hostelries,  in  the  days  of  Pliny,  rose  on  the  banks 
of  the  Clitunmoa,  where  the  votaries  easily  combined  pleasure 
with  religions  duty.  The  nymphs  receive  votive  thanks  for 
the  discovery  of  hidden  springs,  or  for  the  reappearance  of  some 
fountain  long  dried  up.*  Aesculapius,  who  had  been  naturalised 
in  Italy  since  the  beginning  of  the  third  century  B.O.,  sprang 
to  a  foremoet  place  in  the  age  of  the  Antonines.  Whether  it 
was  "  an  age  of  valetudinarians,"  as  has  been  said,  may  be 
doubtful ;  but  it  was  an  age  eagerly  in  quest  of  the  health 
which  so  often  comes  from  the  quiet  mind.  Whatever  we 
may  think  of  the  powers  of  the  old  Olympians,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  about  the  beneficent  influence  of  the  god  of  Epidaurus. 
He  was  summoned  to  Kome  300  years  before  Christ,  and 
obtadned  a  home  in  the  island  in  the  Tiber,  wbero  for  ages  he 
gave  hie  succour  in  dreams.  His  worship  spread  far  and  wide, 
and  was  one  of  the  last  to  succumb  to  the  advance  of  the 
Church.' 

The  unassailable  permanence  of  the  old  religion  may  perhaps 

"  Poller,  p.  437.  *  /*.  \V&%  1«8*.  1M7,  6768». 
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be  still  more  viridly  realised  in  ttia  long  anbiolceii  life  of 
sacred  colleges,  sact  bs  the  Salii  and  the  Fifttres  Arvales.  The 
Arval  brotherhood  was  probably  the  oldest  sacred  corporation 
of  Latiom,  as  its  liturgy,  preserved  in  the  Acta  from  the  reign 
of  AngustuB  to  that  of  Grotdian,  is  the  oldest  epecimen  of  the 
LatJD  language.*  According  to  the  l^end,  the  first  members 
were  the  twelve  sons  of  Acca  lArentia,  the  foster-mother  of 
Bomnlna,  and  Bomalus  himself  first  held  the  dignity  of  master 
of  the  brotherhood.*  Its  patron  goddess,  Dea  Dia,'  was,  as 
her  very  name  auggests,  one  of  those  dim  shadowy  conceptions 
dear  to  old  Boman  awe,  who  was  worshipped  in  the  BtQl 
solitude  of  ancient  groves,  on  whose  trunks  no  axe  of  iron 
might  ever  ring,*  a  power  as  elusive  and  multiform  to  picturing 
fancy  as  the  secret  forces  whidi  shot  up  the  com  ear  &om  the 
furrow.  The  whole  tone  of  the  antique  ritual  savours  of  a  time 
when  the  Latin  race  was  a  tribe  of  farmers,  believing  with  a  simple 
faith  that  the  yearly  increase  of  their  fields  depended  on  the 
favour  of  secret  unearthly  powers.  The  meetings  of  the  collc^ 
took  place  on  three  days  in  May,  the  precise  dates  being  fixed  and 
solemnly  annoanced  by  their  master  on  the  3rd  of  January.* 
The  festival  began  and  ended  in  the  master's  house  at  Some,  tjie 
intermediate  day  being  spent  in  a  sacred  grove  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Tiber,  about  four  miles  from  Che  dty.  Ihere  was  mnch 
feasting,  at  which  the  brethren  were  attended  by  the  Camilli, 
four  sons  of  high-bom  senators.  Com  of  the  new  and  the 
preceding  year  was  touched  and  blessed ;  libations  and  incense 
were  offered  to  the  goddess,  and  all  the  rites  were  performed 
with  many  changes  of  costume,  which  were  ri^dly  observed.* 
In  the  ceremonies  which  took  place  in  the  grove,  an  expiatoiy 
sacrifice  of  two  porkets  and  a  white  cow  was  always  olbred, 
to  atone  for  the  use  of  any  iron  implement,  or  other  infitinge- 
ment  of  the  ancient  rubric'  Fat  lambs  were  offered  in 
sacrifice  to  Dea  Dia,  and  ancient  earthen  vessels  of  rude  make, 
resembling  those  of  the  age  of  Numa,  were  adored  upon  the 
altar.*     Ears  of  com,  plucked  in  some  neighbourii^  field,  were 

I  Or.  Seta.  2270 ;  cf.  Wordnrorth,  ■  lb.  vi.,  2040,  SD41,  S043  ;  Pnllar, 
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blessed  and  passed  from  the  band  of  one  member  to  another, 
and  back  again  in  reveise  order,  and,  at  last,  in  tbe  closed 
temple,  along  with  solemn  dancing,  the  famous  chant  was  in- 
toned from  ancient  scrolls,  the  words  of  which  had  long  become 
strai^  even  to  the  antiquarT'.  After  another  meal  in  the  hall 
of  the  biotherfaood,  the  members  passed  on  to  the  circos  and 
gave  the  signal  for  the  races  to  b^i;in.^ 

This  ritual,  so  little  heard  of  before  the  time  of  Aognstos, 
is  chiefly  known  to  us  from  the  Acta  which  have  been  leooveied 
from  the  site  of  the  ancient  grove.  The  monuments  of  it 
extend  from  the  reign  of  Augustus  to  the  year  241  ^D.' 
Members  of  the  highest  aristocracy  and  princes  of  the  imperial 
house  appear  on  its  lists.  Its  membership  was  a  high  dis- 
tinction, and  was  sometimes  confened  by  the  potent  recom- 
mendation of  the  emperor.*  The  college  evidently  became  a 
great  support  of  the  imperial  power. 

The  emperors  were  elected  magitiri  ol  the  Collie,  and  we 
can  read  that  Caligula,  Nero,  Vespasian,  and  Titus  were  present 
at  its  meetings.  In  the  opening  days  of  January  the  most 
solemn  vows  are  made  in  old  Soman  fiuhion  for  the  emperor's 
safety,  to  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva,  to  Salus  and  Dea  Bia, 
and  they  are  duly  paid  by  offerings  of  ozen  with  gilded  horns.* 
So  servile  or  so  devoted  to  the  throne  was  the  brotherhood, 
that  their  prayers  were  offered  with  equal  fervour  for  three 
emperors  in  the  awful  year  69  a.d.'  The  vowa  made  for 
Qalba  in  the  first  week  of  January  were  alertly  transferred  to 
the  cause  of  Otho  the  day  after  Galba's  murder."  The  coll^^ 
met  to  sacrifice  in  honour  of  Otho's  pontificate  on  the  day 
(March  14)  on  which  he  set  out  to  meet  his  doom  in  the  battle 
on  the  Po.  Thirteen  days  after  hia  death,  while  the  spring  air 
was  still  tainted  with  the  rotting  heaps  on  the  plain  of  Bedria- 
oum,  vows  as  fervent  or  as  politic  were  r^petered  for  Yitellins. 
In  the  summer  of  the  following  year,  the  arrival  of  Vespasian  in 
the  capital  was  celebrated  by  the  Arval  brothers  with  sacrifices 
to  Jupiter,  Juno,  Minerva  and  Fortuna  Beduz.^ 

I^e  college,  as  a  matter  of  course,  paid  due  honour  to 
the  emperor's  birthday  and  all  important  anniversaries  in  hia 

■  BolMieT,  L  p.  874  ;  Prdler,  p.  SS6.  •  It.  S021. 

*  C.I.L.  Ti,  303S-211S.  '  It.  2061. 
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fBtnily.  It  is  iutereating  to  see  how  for  years  the  Neronian 
dide,  the  Othos  and  Yitellii,  along  with  Talerii  and  Comelii, 
appear  id  all  the  records  of  the  coU^e.'  It  was  apparently 
devoted  to  Kero.  The  brothers  celebrate  his  birUiday  and  all 
the  civic  and  aacetdotal  honouis  heaped  upon  him.'  They  make 
TOWS  for  his  wife  Octavia,  and  soon  after,  for  the  safety  of 
Foppaea  in  childbirth.  The  matricide  dreaded  to  retam  from 
Campania  after  his  unnatnral  crime,  bat  his  admirets  knew  well 
the  abasement  of  the  Soman  aristocracy,  and  promised  him  an 
enthueiaatio  reception.  The  Arval  brothsrhood,  which  then 
included  a  Kegulus  and  a  Memmins,  redeemed  the  promise, 
and  voted  costly  sacrifices  for  hia  safe  restoration  to  the 
capital'  They  execrate  the  secret  plots  against  his  sacred 
person,  and  offer  thanksgiving  for  the  detection  of  the  Pisonian 
conspiracy.* 

The  extant  prayers  and  congratulations  for  the  safety  of 
VespasiaD  are  much  more  q^oiat  and  restrained  than  those  for 
his  cmel  son  Domitian.'  The  public  joy  at  Domitian's 
safe  return  &om  ambiguous  victories  in  Germany  or  Dacia  is 
faithfully  re-echoed,  and  effusive  supplications  are  recorded  frar 
his  safety  from  all  peril  and  for  the  eternity  of  the  Empire  whoae 
hounds  he  has  enlarged.  There  is  a  sincerer  tone  in  the  prayers, 
in  the  spring  of  101,  for  the  safe  return  of  Trajan,  when  he  was 
setting  out  for  his  first  campaign  on  the  Danube,  and  on  his 
home-coming  fonr  years  later.*  The  Arval  records  of  Hadrian's 
reign  are  t^iefly  noteworthy  for  his  letters  to  the  colle^ 
recommending  his  friends  for  election.''  In  the  reign  of 
Antoninus  Pius  tiie  Acta  roister  those  perfervid  acclamations 
which  meet  us  in  the  later  Augustan  histories :  ^ — "  O  noB 
felices  qui  te  Imperatorem  videmua ;  Di  te  servent  in  perpetno; 
juvenis  triumpbis,  senez  Imperator  1 "  The  young  M.  Aurelios 
is  first  mentioned  in  155  A.D.  Probably  the  sincerest  utter- 
ance in  the  Arval  liturgies  is  the  petition  for  bis  safety,  and 
that  of  L.  Yerua,  irom  peril  in  the  years  when  the  Quadi  and 
Marcomanni  swept  down  through  Rhaetia  and  the  Julian 
Alps  to  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic* 

■  C.I.L.  vi.  2040,  2041.  •  lb.  2074. 
»  lb.  2089.  '  A  2078. 
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It  was  thus  that  the  antique  ritual  of  a  niatic  brotherhood 
vas  converted  into  a  potent  support  of  the  imperial  power. 
No  part  of  the  Augustan  revival  was  perhaps  so  successful. 
Probably  few  of  the  emperors,  or  of  the  ariatocratio  brothers 
who  intoned  the  litany  for  tbe  safety  of  the  imperial  bouse, 
bad  much  faitii  in  its  efficacy.  But  tbe  ceremony  linked  the 
principate  with  tbe  most  venerable  traditions  of  latium,  and 
with  Bomulus  the  first  master  of  the  coll^.  When  we  read 
the  minute  and  formal  record  of  these  coarse  sacrifices  and 
rude,  fantastic  rites,  with  tbe  chanting  of  prayers  no  longer 
understood,  we  are  amazed  at  the  prolongation  for  so  many 
ages  of  religious  ideas  which  tbe  Boman  mind  might  appear  to 
have  outgrowD.  Yet  in  such  inquiries  there  is  often  a  danger 
of  treating  society  as  a  uniform  mass,  moving  together  along 
tbe  same  lines,  and  permeated  through  all  its  strata  by  tbe 
same  influencea  /,.T"  anotber  chapter  we  bave  shown  that  tbe 
masses  were  probably  never  so  superstitious  as  in  the  second 
century.  And  die  singular  thing  is  that  the  influx  of  foreign 
religions,  due  to  the  wide  conquests  of  Borne,  never  to  the  end 
seems  to  have  shaken  the  supreme  attachment  of  the  people 
to  their  ancient  gods.  It  ia  true  that  tbe  drift  towards 
mouotheiem  was  felt  even  among  the  crowd.  But  while  the 
educated  might  find  expression  for  that  tendency  in  the  adoration 
of  Isis  or  tbe  Sun,  the  dim  monotheism  of  tbe  people  turned  to 
tbe  glorification  of  Jupiter^  Dedications  to  him  are  tbe  moat 
numerous  in  all  lands.  He  is  often  linked  with  other  gods  or  all 
the  gods,'  but  he  is  always  supreme.  And,  while  he  is  the  lord 
of  tempest  and  thunder,*  he  is  also  addressed  by  epithets  which 
show  that  be  ia  becomii^  a  mor^  and  spiritual  power.  On 
many  a  atone  he  appears  as  the  governor  and  preserver  of  all 
things,  monitor,  guardian,  and  heavenly  patron,  highest  and 
beat  of  the  heavenly  bieiarcby.*  Yet  it  is  equally  clear  that 
other  gods  are  worshipped  ui  tbe  same  spirit  as  of  old.  Soman 
religion  was  essentially  practical.  Prayer  and  vow  were  tbe 
means  to  win  temporal  blessings.  Tbe  gods  were  expected,  in 
return  for  worship,  to  be  of  use  to  the  devotee.  It  is  evident 
from  the  inscriptions  that  tUs  conception  of  religion  was  as 

1  C.I.L.  i>L  5788;  Or.  124G,  1290.  *  ai.L.  iii  10S2,  1943,  ISBO;  Or. 
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prevalent  in  the  age  of  the  Antooines,  or  of  the  oriental  princes, 
as  it  was  ander  the  Repablic  The  sailor  atiU  offeis  thanki 
for  his  preservation  to  Neptune  and  the  gods  of  the  sea.'  The 
successful  niNchant  still  hononis  Mercuiy.*  Minerva  Memor 
reoeivea  thanks  for  saccour  in  sickness.  A  lady  of  Flacentia 
even  pays  her  vows  for  the  recovery  of  her  hair*  The  le- 
appeerance  of  a  hidden  spring  is  still  attributed  to  the  grace  of 
the  Nymphs.*  And  in  many  a  temple  the  healing  power  of 
Aesculapius  is  acknowledged  by  grateful  devotees.' 

A  more  difficult  {uroblem  is  presented  by  the  attitude  of  the 
cultivated  class  to  tiie  old  mytholc^es.  Since  the  days  of 
Xenophanes  and  of  Plato  philosophy  had  revolted  against  the 
d^radation  of  the  Divine  character  by  ancient  legend.  It  had 
tat^t  for  ages  the  unity  of  the  mysterious  Power  or  Goodness 
which  lies  behind  the  shifting  scene  of  sense.  Moreover, 
philosophy  for  generations  had  deserted  the  heights  of  specnls- 
tive  inquiry,  and  addressed  itself  to  the  task  of  applying  the 
spiritual  truth  which  the  schools  bad  won  to  the  problems  of 
practical  religion  and  human  life.  Alike  in  Cicero,  in  Seneca, 
in  Plutarch,  and  M.  Aurelius,  there  are  conceptaons  of  God  and 
tJie  worship  due  to  Him,  of  prayer,  of  the  relation  of  conduct 
to  religion,  which  seem  irreconcilable  with  conformity  to  the 
fAA  religion  of  Borne.  How  could  a  man,  nourished  on  aach 
spiritual  ideas  and  refined  by  a  thousand  years  of  growing 
culture,  take  part  in  a  gross  materialistic  worship,  and  even 
gallantly  defend  it  gainst  all  assailants  ? 

The  conformity  of  highly  instructed  minds  to  ancient 
systems  which  theii  reason  has  outgrown  is  not  always  to  be 
explained  by  the  easy  imputation  of  dishonesty.  And  that 
explanation  is  even  less  admissible  in  ancient  than  in  modem 
times.  Soman  religion  did  not  demand  any  profession  of  faith 
in  any  theory  of  the  unseen  \  all  it  required  was  ceremonial 
parity  and  exactness.  And  the  Boman  world  was  never 
scandalised  by  the  spectacle  of  a  notorious  sceptic  or  libertine 
holding  the  office  of  chief  pontiff.  If  a  man  were  more 
scrupulous  himself,  philosophy,  whetbei  of  the  Porch  or  tl»e 
Academy,  came    to   his  aid.     It    wonld  tell  him  that  &aii 

>  Or.  13SS.  *  lb.  1410. 
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humanity,  unable  to  comprehend  the  Infinite  God,  had  parcelled 
oat  and  detached  hia  Tarioua  powers  and  -virtues,  which  it 
adoted  under  material  fonns  according  to  ite  varying  needs.^ 
Or  it  found  a  place  for  all  the  gods  of  heathendom,  as 
ministering  or  mediating  spirits  in  Uie  vast  abyss  which 
separates  us  from  the  unapproachable  and  Infinite  Spirit'  If 
the  legends  which  had  gathered  around  the  popular  gods 
ofTended  a  tender  moral  sense,  men  were  taught  that  tiie 
apparent  grossness  was  an  all^orical  hush,  or  a  &eak  of  poetic 
fancy  which  concealed  a  wholesome  tntth.  Thus  a  pantheist 
or  monotheist,  who  would  never  have  created  such  a  religious 
system  for  himself,  was  trained  to  cultivate  a  double  self  in 
matters  of  rehgion,  te  worship  reverently  with  the  crowd,  and 
to  believe  with  Zeno  or  with  Plato. 

The  heathen  champion  in  the  dialogue  of  Minucius  Felix 
maintains  that,  in  the  dimness  and  uncertainty  of  things, 
the  safest  course  is  to  hold  fast  to  the  gods  of  our  fathers.* 
The  inclination  of  the  sceptic  was  fortified  by  the  conservative 
instinct  of  the  Latin  race  and  its  love  of  precedent  and 
precision  of  form.  Moreover  the  religion  of  Numa  was 
probably  more  than  any  other  involved  and  intertwined  with 
the  whole  life  of  the  peopla  It  penetrated  the  whole  fabric 
of  society ;  it  consecrated  and  dignified  every  public  function, 
and  every  act  or  incident  of  private  life.  To  desert  the 
ancient  gods  was  to  cut  oneself  ofif  from  Boman  society,  as  the 
Christians  were  sternly  made  to  feeL  No  established  Church 
in  modem  Christendom  has  probably  ever  so  succeeded  in  ' 
identifying  itself  with  the  national  life  in  all  ite  aspects. 
Alike  under  the  Sepublic  and  under  the  Empire,  religion  was 
inseparable  from  patriotism.  The  imperial  pontiff  was  bound 
to  watch  over  the  purity  and  continuity  of  the  Latin  rites.  He 
might  be  a  scofTer  like  Nero,  or  a  spiritually-minded  Stoic  like 
M.  Aurelius,  an  Isiao  devotee  like  Commodos,  or  devoted  to  the 
Syrian  worships  like  the  Oriental  princes  of  the  third  century. 
Bat  be  took  bis  duties  seriously.    He  would  dance  with  the  Salii, 

■  Plin.  E.  Jf.  iL  7,  G,  fragilu  et  '  Min.  F«1.  Oetov.  e.  0,  qnaoto 
UborioMt  nortalitM  in  putea  uta  Tanerabilina  ao  mglioi  antutitein  rcri- 
digeesit  inflrmiUtis  snas  memor,  ut  Utii  mijoram  sicipare  dbciplinmm, 
portioiiiliiucoleretqniaqneqnomaiime  raligianei  tnuiitu  colore,  deoi,  quoa  » 
tDdigeret.  p^rratibai   anta    imbatui    es    tiiaan 
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or  accept  with  gratitude  the  maatership  of  the  Arval  brotherhood, 
OT  order  a  Uetwtemium  to  ward  o£F  a  pestilence  or  a  meQacing 
iovasioD.  The  imperial  colleges  Btill  held  their  meetings  on 
the  eve  of  the  revolution  of  Theodoaius.  Antiquarian  nobles 
still  dtacoased  nice  questions  of  ritual  in  the  reign  of  Honorins. 
At  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  the  Lupercalia  were  still 
celebrated  with  coarse,  half-savage  rites  which  went  back  to  the 
prehistoric  times.'  The  imperial  policy,  founded  by  Aagnstns, 
no  doubt  inspired  much  of  this  conformity.  But  old  Soman 
sentiment,  the  passion  expressed  with  such  moving  eloquence 
by  Symmachua,  to  feel  himself  in  touch  with  a  distant  past* 
through  a  chain  of  unbroken  continuity,  was  the  great  support 
of  the  State  religion  in  the  fourth  century  as  in  the  firsL  Y^ 
among  the  great  nobles  who  were  its  last  champions — Flavianos, 
Fraetextatua,  or  Volusianus^there  was  a  spiritual  craving  for 
which  the  religion  provided  little  satisfaction.  They  soagbt  it 
in  the  rites  and  myBteries  of  Eastern  lands  which  had  little  in 
common  with  the  old  Roman  religious  sentiment  In  these 
alien  rites  they  found  a  new  rdigious  atmosphere.  The  priest, 
set  apart  from  the  world,  with  his  life-long  obligations  and  the 
daily  offices  in  the  shrine,  becomes  in  eome  way  a  minister 
to  the  spiritual  life  of  his  flock.  Instead  of  cold  ceremonial 
obeervance,  ecstatic  emotion  is  aroused,  often  to  a  decree  which 
was  perilous  to  character.  Through  a  series  of  sacramenta,  with 
ascetic  preparation  for  them,  the  votary  rose  under  priestly 
guidance  to  some  vision  of  the  eternal  world,  with  a  new 
conception  of  sin ;  this  life  and  the  next  were  linked  in  a  moral 
sequence,  with  tremendous  issues  of  endless  beatitude  or  endless 
degradation.  In  a  temple  of  Magna  Mater,  Isis,  or  Mithra  in 
the  reign  of  Julian,  we  are  far  away  from  the  worship  of  the 
Lares  and  the  offering  of  a  heifer  to  Dea  Dia  in  the  grove  on 
the  Tiber.  We  are  travelling  towards  the  spiritual  mystery 
and  sacramental  consolations  of  the  mediaeval  Church. 
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HAQHA   HATEB 

Ths  earliest  invader  from  the  East  of  the  sober  decorum  of 
old  Komaa  religion,  and  almost  the  last  to  eaccunib.'Was 
Magna  Mater  of  Pesainus.  There  is  no  pagan  cult  which  S. 
Augustine,  and  many  of  the  Fathers  before  him,  assail  witli 
Buch  indignant  contempt  as  hers.'  Ajid  indeed  it  was  long 
re^rded  with  suspicion  by  old  Komaus  of  the  cultivated  class. 
For  generations  after  her  reception  on  the  Palatine,  no  Koman 
was  peroiitted  to  enter  her  official  service.  But  there  was 
something  in  that  noisy  and  bloody  ritual,  and  in  the  cruel, 
ascetic  sacrifice  of  its  devotees,  which  exercised  an  irresistible 
power  over  the  imagination  of  the  vulgar;  and  even  Lucretius 
felt  a  certain  imaginative  awe  of  tJie  tower-crowned  figure 
drawn  by  lions  and  adored  by  the  cities  of  marfy  lands.' 
Varro,  who  probably  had  no  great  love  for  the  un~Boman 
ritoal,  found  a  place  for  the  Phrygian  goddess  in  his  thdodic^* 
Her  baptism  of  blood  in  the  taurobolium  was  a  rite  of  such 
strange  enthralling  iufiuence  that  it  needed  all  the  force  of  the 
Christian  Empire  to  abolish  it.  And  on  many  of  the  last 
inscriptions  of  the  fourth  century  the  greatest  names  in  the 
Boman  aristocracy  leave  the  record  of  their  cleansing  in  the 
cnrious  phrase  rvntUti*  in  aetemvm.*  lu  his  youth  S.  Augustine 
had  seen  proceasioDS  of  effeminate  figures  with  dripping  locks, 
painted  faces,  and  soft  womanish  bearing,  passing  along  the 
streets  of  Carthage,  and  b^^ng  alms  of  the  crowd.  His 
horror  at  the  memory  of  the  scene  probably  springs  almost 

*  loK.  Dt  Cm.  Dti,  tI  B,  Tit  !4. 

*  C.I.L.   Ti.    IBS,    G04,    60»,    HO, 
»1.  .613 :  xiL  1782,  l&ST ;  Or.  ISM, 

*  Umt  ii.  MO.  1890,  2SSS. 
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as  much  from  the  manly  iiutmcts  of  Qie  Roman  as  from 
the  detestation  of  the  Christian  moralist  for  a  debaaiDg 
Baperstition.^ 

But  S.  Augustine  knew  well  the  power  of  the  superstitiDn. 
For  more  than  600  years  the  Great  Mother  had  been  eathrmted 
on  the  Palatine ;  for  more  than  300  years  she  had  captivated 
the  remotest  provinces  of  the  WestL*  In  the  terror  of  tbe 
Second  Punic  War,  204  aa,  she  had  been  sommoned  I^  a 
solemn  embassy  fhim  her  or^[inal  home  at  Pessinus  in  Oalatia. 
In  obedience  to  a  sibylline  command,  the  Soman  youth 
with  purest  hands,  together  with  the  Soman  mabtms,  had 
welcomed  her  at  Ostia.*  The  ship  which  bore  her  up  tbe 
Tiber/  when  it  grounded  on  a  shoal,  had  been  sent  forwaxd 
on  i&  way,  to  vindicate  her  calumniated  virtne,  by  the  touch 
of  a  virgin  of  the  Claudian  house.*  A  decree  of  the  Senate 
in  191  ac.  had  given  the  strange  goddess  a  home  on  the 
Palatine,  hard  by  the  shrine  of  Apollo ;  and  the  great 
Meg^esian  festival  in  April  was  founded.'  But  the  foreign 
character  of  the  cult  was  long  maintained.  It  was  a  time 
when  the  passion  for  religious  excitement  was  in  the  air,  and 
when  ita  excesses  had  to  be  restrained  by  all  the  forces  of  Uie 
State.  Ko  Soman  was  permitted  to  accept  the  Phrygian 
priesthood  for  a  century  after  the  coming  of  the  Great 
Mother.'  i^vX,  towards  the  end  of  tbe  BepabUc,  Uie  goddes* 
had  captured  all  imaginations,  and  her  priests  and  symbols 
meet  us  in  all  the  poets  of  the  great  age.'  At^^ustos  restored 
her  temple ;  some  of  his  &eedmen  were  among  her  priests ;  * 
Livia  is  pictured  with  the  crown  of  towers  upon  her  brow." 
Then  came  a  long  interval,  till  the  death  of  Nero,  during 
which  the  Phrygian  goddess  is  hardly  heard  of"  With  the 
accession  of  tbe  Flavians  the  eastern  cults  finally  entered  on 
a  long  and  unchallenged  reign.  Yespasian  restored  Uie  temple 
of  the  Great  Mother  at  Herculaneum,  which  had  been  thrown 

■Z>*ai>.iW,iLi,  7,  SiTLr;Tii.  *  Fowler,  Jiom.  Ait  p.  70. 

21.  '  Val.  Hfti.  -ra.  7,  S  ;  QoeUcr,  A 

>  a.I.L.  U.  17S  <a|«iii,  108  p.  Cfar.) ;  Xatr.  Magn-  CWtv,  p.  10. 
iii.  1100,  1*45  (DmU,  p.  CEr.  110) ;  •  Lnoret    ii.    600 ;    Virg.    A^  ii. 

Or.  Baa.  BS39  (Portug*]).  620  ;    z.    230 ;    Or.   A.   Am.   L   607 : 

■  Lit.  29,  10.  Prop.  ul.  17,  S6  ;  cf.  PkUst,  p.  484. 

*  Or.  1900,  NaTualTJu  at  nutri  D,  ■  C.I.L.  tL  4M. 
(«.  noU).  "  GMhler,  p.  12. 

•  Ot.  Aifi,  It.  SOS;  SsLfVA^SO;  "Yet   ef.    D.    CtM.  IzL   30,  Mtt- 
Boat  T<b.  0.  3.  f^^  rt  'Amr  j  Uytmmii. 
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down  by  an  earthquake.*  In  the  leign  of  Trajan  her  worship 
had  penetrated  to  the  Spanish  peniiumla,*  and  she  is  foimd, 
along  with  other  Eastern  deitiea,  in  the  towns  of  the  new 
province  of  Dacia.'  The  first  glimpses  of  the  tauroboliom 
appear  before  die  middle  of  the  second  century,  and  the  god- 
dess figures  on  the  coins  of  Antoniaus  Piue.^  A  tauroboUnm 
for  tiiat  emperor  was  offered  "with  intetiQ^"  at  Lyons  in 
160  A.D.,'  and  there  are  several  dedications  to  Mf^a  Mater 
in  the  same  reign  made  by  colleges  of  the  BtmdropKori  at  Ostia.* 
TertnUian  tells  how  a  high  priest  of,  Cybele  vainly  offered  his 
blood  for  the  safety  of  M.  Am^Uus,  seven  days  after  the  Emperor 
had  died  in  his  quarters  on  the  Danube.^  It  does  not  &11 
within  the  scope  of  oar  present  inquiry  to  trace  the  immense 
popularity  of  the  worship  under  the  princes  of  the  third 
oentuiy.  That  was  the  period  of  the  great  triumph  of  the 
spiritual  powers  of  the  East  '  At  the  end  of  the  fourth  century 
the  Great  Mother  and  Mithra  were  in  the  van  of  the  pagan 
resistance  to  the  religious  revolution  of  Theodosius  and  hia 
sons.' 

The  worship  of  Cybele,  coming  from  the  same  r^ons  as  the 
Trojan  ancestors  of  Rome,  was  at  first  a  patrician  cult' 
Members  of  the  proudest  houses  bore  a  part  in  welcoming  her 
to  a  place  in  the  Soman  pantheon.*"  Tet,  as  we  have  seen, 
BtHnans  were  for  generations  forbidden  to  enrol  themselves 
among  her  effeminate  priesthood.  By  a  onrioos  contradiction 
of  sentiment,  people  were  foscinated  t^  the  ritual,  while  they 
despised  the  celebrants.  The  legend  which  was  interpreted  by 
Stoic  and  Neoplatonist  as  full  of  physical  or  metaphysical 
meanings,"  had  also  elements  of  human  interest  which  appealed 
to  the  masses,  always  eager  for  emotional  excitement.  The  love 
of  the  Great  Mother  for  a  fair  yonth,  hia  on&ithfnlness,  and 
penitential  self-mutilation  under  the  piue-tree ;  the  passionate 
mourning  for  lost  love,  and  then  the  restoration  of  the  self-made 
victim,  attended  by  a  choir  of  priests  for  ever,  who  had  made 

TertnlL..<^26;  D.Cbu.  liii.U. 
O.I.L.  yL  &01  (p.  Ohr.  383)  ;  6W, 
eii,  610,  GOO. 
170  (108  p.  Obr.) ;  of.  Or.  •  lUyille,  pL  «0  ;  Or.  ^uU,  ir.  2S1, 

iOM.  5839.  OunTroKniAnwulUkapoitantlaicn)^ 

*  Cl.L.  lit  1100,  14«.  S.td«»criftmiiMMMcint«i»t«. 

*  Ih.  X.  IBM  (NmlM,  p.  Chr.  184).         "  O*.  i.e.  2SS. 

*  Or.  Heaa.  3S22.  "  Aug.  J)t  Civ.  Dei,  Ti.  8  ;  Tii.  2S ; 

*  GodiW,  p.  IS.  Jnl.  Or.  t.  p.  Ifll  K. 
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the  Bsme  crael  sacrifice' — all  thu,  so  alien  to  <AA  Bomui 
religious  sentiment,  triumphed  ovei  it  in  the  end  l^  novel^ 
and  tn^c  interest.  The  It^end  vas  developed  into  a  drama, 
which,  at  the  venial  festival  of  the  goddess,  was  prodoced 
with  striking,  if  not  artistic,  effect  On  the  first  day  the 
Dendrophori  bore  the  sacred  tree,  wreathed  with  violets,  to 
the  templa  There  was  then  a  paose  for  a  day,  and,  on  Um 
third,  the  prioBts,  with  frantic  gestures  and  dishevelled  hair, 
abandoned  themselves  to  the  wildest  mourning,  lacerating  their 
arms  aod  shoulders  with  wonods,  from  which  the  blood  flowed 
in  torrents.  Severe  fasting  accompanied  these  self-inflicted 
tortnres.  Then  came  a  complete  change  of  sena^on.  On  the 
day  called  Hilaria  the  votaries  gave  themselves  np  to  ecstasieB 
of  joy,  to  celebrate  the  restoration  of  Attda.  On  Uie  last  day 
of  the  festival  a  solemn  procession  took  its  way  to  the  brook 
Almon,  to  bathe  the  goddess  in  fta  wateis.*  The  sacred  stone, 
brought  originally  from  her  home  in  Asia,  and  the  most  sacred 
symbol  of  the  worship,  wrapped  in  robes,  was  borne  npoa  a 
car  with  chants  and  music,  and  that  gross,  nnabaahed 
naturalism  which  so  often  shocks  and  surprises  us  in  pagan 
ritual  till  we  trace  it  to  its  source. 

The  government  long  treated  the  cult  of  Cybele  as  a  foreign 
worship.*  The  title  of  its  great  festival  is  Greek.  Tet  befoie 
the  close  of  the  Bepablic,  Komans  are  found  enrolled  in  its 
priesthoods  and  sacred  colleges,  and  long  lists  of  these  oflSoial 
votaries  can  be  gathered  from  the  inscriptiiHis  of  the  imperial 
period.  The  archigallus,  or  high  priest,  appears  often  on  (he 
Italian  and  provincial  monuments.  He  is  fonnd  at  Merida, 
Capua,  Ostia,  and  Lyons,  in  Numidia  and  FortugaL*  He  must 
have  performed  his  part  at  many  a  tauroboliom,  crowned  with 
laurel  wreaths,  wearing  his  mitre  and  ear-rings  and  armlets,  with 
the  image  of  Attis  on  his  breast."  The  names  of  the  ordinary 
priests  abound,  from  the  Ireedman  of  the  house  of  Augustas  to 
the  great  nobles  of  the  reign  of  Theodosius  and  Honorins.*  Hm 
priesthood  was  sometimes  held  for  life,  or  foi  a  long  term  of  yean. 

'  Then  wers  muiy  nriattoDi  of  tha  '  O.I.L.  x.  SSIO ;    viiL  SSOS  ;    vL 

mytli  ;  «.  Ga«hl«T,  pp^  %  8  ;  Foacut       17S2 ;  iL  6260. 

•  Fowler,  Stun.  Fttti-eoU,  p.  70 !  of.  '  '^ 

FoQcart  Avac  B*l.  p.  SS,  for  aimiUr 
trutmetit  «t  Athoiu. 
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A  priest  at  Salonae  io  Dalmatia  had  puoctually  performed  the 
sacred  otficea  for  seventeen  yean.'  Women  were  natorallT' 
admitted  to  the  priesthood  of  a  cult  whose  central  interest  was 
a  woman's  love  and  grie£  Sometimes  they  are  lowlj  freed- 
women  with  Greek  names,  aometimes  they  bear  the  proudest 
names  in  the  Boman  aristocracy.'  The  Bendrophori,  who  oa 
festive  days  bore  the  sacred  tree,  formed  a  religious  college,  and 
their  record  appears  on  many  monoments  of  Italian  and  pro- 
vincial towns,  Como,  Oatia,  and  Camae,  Caeserea  (Afr.),  Valentis, 
and  Lyons.*  Other  colleges  were  the  Cannophori  and  Cemo- 
phori,  the  keepers  of  the  msrstic  symbols.*  The  chanters, 
drummers,  and  cymbal  players  were  indispensable  at  great  cere- 
monial scenes,  sach  as  the  taurobolium,"  and  were  arranged  in 
graded  ranka  Of  alower  degree  were  the  vergers  and  apparitors, 
who  watched  over  the  chapels  of  the  goddess.'  And,  lastly,  there 
were  the  dmple  worshippers,  who  also  formed  themselves  into 
guilds,  with  all  the  usual  officers  of  sach  corporations.  This 
colt,  like  so  many  others,  existed  not  only  for  ceremonial  rite, 
bnt  for  fellowship  and  social  exhilaration,  and,  through  its 
many  gradations  of  religious  privilege,  it  must  have  drawn  vast 
numbers  into  the  sacred  service  in  the  times  of  the  Empue. 

But  the  p^es  of  Apnleius,  and  other  authorities,  show  ui 
that,  beside  the  ofBcial  clergy  and  coll^ate  members,  there 
were,  as  happens  to  all  popular  rel%ions,  a  mass  of  unlicensed 
camp  followers  and  mere  disreputable  vagrants,  who  used  the 
name  of  the  Great  Mother  to  exploit  the  ignorant  devotion 
and  religions  excitability  of  the  rustic  folk.  The  romance  of 
Apuleins,  as  Dr.  Habt^  has  su^ested,  is  probably  derived 
from  earlier  sources,  and  dressed  up  to  titillate  the  prurient 
tastes  of  a  d^raded  society.'  Yet  its  pictures  of  couotry  life 
in  Thessaly,  although  they  may  not  be  always  locally  accurate, 
can  hardly  be  purely  imaginative.  The  scenes  may  not  be 
always  Thessalian,  but  that  they  are  in  the  main  true  pictures 
of  country  life  in  the  Antonine  age  may  be  proved  from  other 
aathorities.    Apuleins  was  too  careful  an  artist  to  sever  himself 

'  O.I.L.  iiL  2S20  ;  xii.  ISOT.  *  Goehler,  p.  46. 

*  lb.    I.    BOT*;   vl   602.   608;   Or.  »  (7  J  L.  iiH78i. 
Smx.  7200   (Aet«),  8880,  1M2,  2871,          ,  ^t,   »7™  MM  »R4 
Slie,  2S2S  ;  C.I.L.  liL  «22,  4826.  *■  ^'^  '***•  ^''*- 

•  Or.  Etna.  7886,  2832,  6031,  410B,  '  HfthilTj,  Tiu  Greek  World  WMJrr 
7I9T  1  C.r.L.  Tiij.  B401.  JEonon  Swy,  p.  3B6  aqq. 
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altogether  from  the  actual  life  of  his  time.  And  whet  a  picture 
it  is  I  The  air  positirely  thrills  with  daemonic  terror  and 
power.  Witches  and  lewd  soiceresses  abound ;  the  solitary 
inn  has  its  weird  seductions;  the  lonely  country  cottage  has 
its  tragedy  of  lawless  love  or  of  chaste  devotion  to  the  dead. 
Brigands  in  mountain  fastnesses  divide  theii  Car-gathered  spoil, 
and  hold  debate  on  plans  of  future  lawless  adventure.  Mountain 
Bolitades,  and  lonely  villages  or  castles  among  the  woods,  are 
aionsed  by  the  yelping  hounds,  who  start  the  boar  from  his 
lair,  while  the  faithless  traitor  places  his  friend  at  its  mercy. 
We  meet  the  travelling  cheese  merchant,  and  the  noble  exile 
on  his  way  to  Zacynthus.  We  watch  the  raid  on  the  banker'a 
house  at  Thebes,  and  the  peasants  setting  their  dogs  on  the 
passing  traveller;  the  insolence  of  the  wandering  legionary; 
the  horrors  of  the  slave  prison  with  its  wasted,  starved,  and 
branded  forms ;  the  amours  of  buxom  wives,  and  the  comic  con- 
cealment or  discovery  of  lovers,  in  the  manner  of  Boccaccio. 
It  is  only  too  certain  that  the  vileness  and  eupeistition  which 
Apuleius  has  depicted  may  easily  find  a  parallel  on  the  Koman 
stage,  or  in  the  pages  of  Martial. 

In  all  this  social  panorama,  romantic,  amusing,  or  disgusting, 
there  is  no  more  repulsive,  and  probably  no  truer  scene 
than  that  in  which  the  wandering  priests  of  the  Syrian  goddess 
appear.  That  deity,  like  many  others  of  Eastern  origin,  was 
often  identified  with  the  Great  Mother.  Apuleius  probably 
confounded  them ;  the  rites  of  their  worships  were  often  the 
same,  and  the  picture  in  Apuleius  may  be  taken  to  represent 
the  orgies  of  many  a  wandering  troop  of  professed  devotees  of 
the  Great  Mother  in  the  age  of  the  Antonines.^  The  leader 
is  an  old  eunuch,  with  wild  straggling  locks,  a  man  of  die 
foulest  morals,  carrying  about  with  him  an  image  of  the  goddess, 
and  levying  alms  from  the  superstition  of  the  rustics.  He  is 
attended  by  a  crew  worthy  of  him,  wretches  defiled  with  all 
the  worst  vices  of  the  ancient  world,  and  shamelessly  parading 
their  d^radation.  But  they  combine  a  shrewd  eye  to  bosineaa 
with  this  wild  licence.  They  know  all  the  arts  to  catoh  the 
&ncy  of  the  mob  of  clowns,  whose  grey  dull  lives  and  inbred 
superstition  make  them  eager  for  any  display  which  will 
intoxicate  them  with  the  novelty  of  a  violent  sensatiou.    These 

■  BJTiUe,  Ril.  Mttr  dai.  See.  p.  SB;  ApoL  MU.  Tiii.  24  (e.  HUdmbrmnd'a  notn). 
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people  are  on  that  level  where  luBt  and  the  passion  for  blood 
and  Bufferii^  readily  leagne  themedvea  with  religiooB  excite* 
ment  After  a  night  of  moral  horrors,  the  foul  brotherhood  go 
forth  in  various  costume  to  win  the  lai^esses  of  the  country- 
aide.  With  painted  cheeks  and  robea  of  white  or  yellow, 
eroflBed  with  purple  etripee,  their  arms  bared  to  the  shoulder, 
and  carrying  aworda  or  area,  they  dance  along  wildly  to  the 
aoond  of  the  flut«.^  With  obscene  gesticulation  and  dis- 
cordant shrieks  they  madly  bite  their  arms  or  lacerate  them 
with  knives.  One  of  the  band,  as  if  seized  with  special 
inspiration,  heaving  and  panting  under  the  foul  afilatua,  shrieks 
ont  the  confeseion  of  soma  sin  against  the  holy  rites,  uid  daima 
Uie  penalty  from  bis  own  hands.*  With  hard  knotted  scourge 
he  belabours  himself,  while  the  blood  flows  in  torrents.  At 
last  the  cruel  firenzy  exhausts  itself,  and  obtains  its  reward  in 
the  offerings  of  the  spectators.  Fine  flour  and  cheeee,  milk 
and  wine,  coins  of  copper  and  silver,  are  eagerly  showered  upon 
the  impostors,  and  as  eagerly  gathered  in.'  Surprised  in 
frightful  orgies  of  vice,  the  scoundrels  have  at  last  to  retreat 
before  the  outraged  moral  sense  of  the  villagers.  They  decamp 
doring  the  night,  and  on  the  marrow  once  more  find  comfortable 
quarters  in  the  house  of  a  leadii^  citizen  who  is  devoted  to 
tiie  service  of  the  gods,  and  blind  to  the  impostnre  of  their 
pntfeasing  miniatera.* 

llie  episode  in  Apuleius  suggests  some  curioua  qaeations  as 
to  the  moral  efieot  of  these  emotional  cults.  That  in  their 
early  st^es  they  bad  no  elevating  moral  influence,  nay,  that 
their  votaries  might  combine  a  strict  coofonnity  to  rite  with 
great  looseness  of  life,  is  only  too  certain.  The  Delias  and 
Cyntbias  of  the  poets,  who  kept  the  fasts  of  Isis,  were  assuredly 
not  models  of  virtue.  The  assumption  of  the  tonsure  and 
linen  habit  by  a  debauchee  like  Commodus  does  not  reassure 
ns.  Yet  princes  of  high  character  in  the  second  and  the 
third  centuries  lent  the  countenaDce  of  imperial  power  to  the 
worships  of  the  East^  And  the  Mother  of  the  Gods  found 
her  last  and  most  gallant  defenders  among  great  nobles  of 
high  repute  and   sincere   pagan   piety   in  the    last   years    of 

1  A»iL  Ma.  fiiL   c.  27  (SBO) ; 
Aug.  lit  an.  Dti,  iL  4. 
<  Apnl.  MtL  TiiL  o.  !8  (GS8). 
'  it.  o.  28  (S35). 
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heatheniam  in  the  West.  It  was  a  strange  transfonnation. 
Tet  the  problem  is  not  perhaps  inBolnbla  A  religion  may 
deteriorate  as  its  authority  over  society  becomes  more  assured 
with  ^e.  But,  in  times  of  moral  renovation,  and  in  the  &oe 
of  powerful  spiritual  riTalries,  a  religion  may  purge  itself  of 
the  impurities  of  youth.  Beligious  systems  may  also  be 
elevated  by  the  growing  moral  re6nement  of  the  society  to 
which  they  minister.  It  is  only  thus  that  we  can  explain  the 
undoubted  fact  that  the  Phrygian  and  Egyptian  worships, 
originally  tainted  with  the  grossnesa  of  naturalism,  became 
Tehicles  of  a  warm  religious  emotion,  and  provided  a  etimoliw 
to  a  higher  life.  The  idealism  of  humanity,  by  a  strange 
alchemy,  can  marvellously  transform  the  most  unpromisii^ 
materials.  And  he  would  make  a  grave  mistake  who  should 
treat  the  Isis  and  Osiris,  the  Mater  Deom  or  the  Attis,  of 
the  reign  of  Augustus  as  representing  the  same  ideals  in  the 
reign  of  Gratian,  But  these  Eastern  cults  contained  a  germ, 
even  in  their  earliest  days,  of  their  great  future  development 
and  power.  The  old  religion  of  latium,  along  with  much 
that  was  sound  and  grave  and  fortifying  to  character,  was  also 
hard  and  cold  and  ceremonial.  It  could  mould  and  consecrate 
a  militant  and  conquering  state ;  it  did  little  to  satisfy  the 
craving  for  moral  i«f^neration  or  communion  with  a  Higher 
Power.  It  could  not  appease  the  sense  of  error  and  frailtj' 
by  ghostly  comfort  and  sacramental  absolution.  It  was,  more- 
over, wanting  in  that  warmth  of  interest  and  sympathy,  linking 
tiie  human  and  Divine,  which  has  helped  to  make  Ghriatiam^ 
the  religion  of  Western  civilisation,  and  which  in  a  feeble  adum- 
bration made  the  paganism  of  the  East  a  momentary  rival  of 
the  Church.  These  Eastern  cults,  often  originating  in  gFOsa 
symbolism  of  the  alternations  and  recurring  prooesseB  rf 
nature,*  often  arousing  a  dangerous  exdtability  and  an  nn- 
r^ulated  emotion,  yet  contuned  the  germ  of  a  religious  spirit 
for  more  akin  to  ours  than  the  old  austere  Latin  creed.  A 
divine  death  and  restoration,  the  alteruatioD  of  joy  and  sorrow 
at  a  divine  event,  instinct  with  human  intenst,  calming 
expiation  and  cleansing  from  the  sins  which  burdened  the 
conscieDce,  above  all  the  hope  of  a  coming  life,  stamped  on 
the  imagination  by  symbol  and   spectacle, — these  were  the 

'  Firm.  Hfttern.  Dt  Srr.  Prtf.  B»L  c  2,  B. 
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elementB  which,  operating  on  imperioas  religioiiB  yeamingB, 
gave  a  fresh  life  to  pagamsm,  and  prepared  or  deferred  the 
Yiotory  of  the  Chaich.  The  religion  of  the  Great  Mother 
seema  at  first  sight  to  offer  the  poorest  promise  of  any  moral 
message  or  spiritual  support  It  expressed  at  first  the  feelings 
of  rude  mstics  at  the  recurring  mortality  and  resurrection  of 
Daaterial  life  in  the  order  of  the  seaaons.  The  element  of  human 
fseling  which  it  coDtaioed  was  groeely  expressed  in  bloody 
rites  of  mutilation.  This  cult  was  often  defiled  and  disgraced 
by  a  crew  of  effeminate  and  lustful  impostors.  Yet  the  Thes- 
Balian  Tillagera  in  Apuleius,  who  chased  these  vagabonds  from 
their  fields,  evidently  expected  something  better  from  them. 
They  despised  Uie  foul  hypocrites,  but  they  did  not  cease  to 
believe  in  their  religion.  The  spiritual  instinct  of  humanity 
tziamphed,  as  it  has  so  often  done,  over  the  vices  of  a  his- 
torical system,  extracted  the  good  in  it,  rejected  the  evil,  and 
made  it  an  organ  of  some  sort  of  spiritual  life.  Thus  the  Great 
Mother  became  the  Mother  of  all,  enthroned  beside  the  Father 
of  gods  and  men.  She  wears  the  chaste  honours  of  the  Virgin 
Goddess.  Attis  and  her  love  for  Attis  are  similarly  trans- 
formed. Id  the  syncretiam  of  the  age,  which  strove  to  gather 
ap  all  the  forces  of  heathenism  and  make  them  converge 
towards  a  spiritual  unity,  Me^na  Mater  and  Attis  leagued 
their  forces  with  the  couquering  Mithra.^  In  the  taurobolium 
there  was  developed  a  ritual,  in  which,  coarse  and  material- 
istio  as  it  was,  paganism  made,  in  however  imperfect  form,  its 
nearest  approach  to  the  religion  of  the  Gross. 

The  greatest  and  most  impressive  rite  in  the  worship  of 
Cybele  was  the  tauroboiiom.  There  was  none  which  so 
excited  the  suspicion  and  indignation  of  the  Christian  apoli^ists, 
from  Tertullian  to  Prudentius,  because  in  its  ceremony  of  the 
cleansing  blood,  and  in  its  supposed  effects  in  moral  re^nera- 
tion  and  remiasion  of  sins,  it  seemed  invented  by  the  ingenuity 
of  daemons  to  be  a  travesty  of  the  sacrifice  on  Calvary.*     It  is 

'  BdnlU,   p.   SO  :   Goahlsr,   p.   SB  ;  *  TartnlL  De  Praeterip.  Satrtt.  40 ; 

Cimont,    JVtm.    fiifwrtt    dt    Mtikra,  Finn.  KtteTn.DeSrr.Prqf.Selig.Cin, 

Introd.  p.  8SS  ;  Or.  2329,  2SS0,  1900  ;  neminem  apnt  idoU  proruBUB  nngnia 

G.Z.L.  vL  4S7,    BOO,   ell  ;  cf.   ib.   z.  mnnit  .  .  .  pollnit  Mngnu  iite,   nan 

ICH,   whsn  the  taorobolium  a  con-  nditnit      Tannbolinta  ^aid  vel  orio- 

neatod    with    VenoB    Cosletta    (tic) ;  bolinm  ■oelerHts  te  Buvumis  labs  w- 

PnUer,  p.  4Se.  hikdict    8.  Pftulin.-  Nol.  F»*wt.  OU. 
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possible  that  the  last  champioos  of  the  ancient  cults  may 
have  had  some  sach  defiant  purpose  vben  they  inscribed,  in 
the  record  of  their  cteansing,  the  words  "  tn  aetamum  rauUuA." 
Bat  in  its  origin  there  can  be  no  doabt  that  the  rite  was 
pnrelj  beathen.  Its  appearance  in  tbe  Phrygian  ceremonial 
is  comparatively  late.  The  worship  of  Magna  Mater  was 
essentially  an  orgiastic  colt,  and  theologically  arid.  But  the 
syncretism  of  the  second  and  third  oenturies  came  to  its 
support  And  the  worships  of  Persia,  Syria,  and  Phtygia  were 
ready  to  coalesce,  and  to  borrow  from  one  another  symbols  ami 
doctrines  which  gave  satisfaction  to  the  spiritnal  wants  of  ""he 
time.  The  taorobolium,  with  its  ideas  of  cleansing  and 
immortality,  passed  in  the  Antonine  age  from  the  worship  of 
Anaitis  of  Cappadocia  to  the  worship  of  Magna  Mater,  and 
gave  the  Great  Mother  a  new  hold  upon  the  religious  <»iwcions- 
ness.  In  the  earlier  votive  tablets  the  name  of  the  rite  'l 
tauroptdium.  Anaitis  had  been  identified  with  the  Artemis 
TauropoluB  of  Brauron,  whose  l^end,  by  popular  etymology, 
came  to  be  identified,  as  Milesian  exploration  spread  in  the 
Eoxlne,  with  the  cult  of  the  cruel  goddess  of  the  Tanric 
Chersonese.'  And  by  another  etymological  freak  and  the 
change  of  a  letter,  we  arrive  at  the  bull -slaughtering  rite  of 
the  later  Empire.  Whetbw  the  taorobolium  ever  became 
part  of  the  service  of  Mithra  is  a  disputed  point*  Certainly 
the  syncretistic  tendency  of  the  age,  the  &ct  that  the  most 
popular  Mithraist  symbol  was  the  slaying  of  the  mystic  bull, 
and  the  record  of  the  taorobolium  on  so  many  inscriptions 
dedicated  to  Michia,  would  prepare  us  for  the  conclusion  that 
the  rite  was  in  the  end  common  to  the  Persian  and  the 
Phrygian  deities.  Whatever  may  be  the  truth  on  this  point, 
the  two  worships,  in  the  last  ages  of  heathenism  in  the  West) 
were  close  allies,  Attia  tended  more  and  more  to  become  a 
solar  deity  in  the  age  which  culminated  in  the  sun-worBhip 
of  Julian.'  Heliolatiy,  the  last  refuge  of  monotheism  in 
heathendom,  which  refused  to  accept  the  religion  of  Gali]ee> 
swept  all  the  great  worships  of  strong  vitality  into  its  system, 

1  Camunt,    iDtrod.    pp.    236,    S88 ;  a.  G  ;    BjtU1«,  JUi.  unter  den  Sn.  f- 

Hoiodot.  ir.  103  ;  Bur.  IjA.  T.  IlSfi  ;  99,  tekaa  an  oppont*  tmw. 
Stnb.  V.  S,  S  12,  p.  240. 

•  Comimt  p>  m :  Oaaqnst,  CkUt  dt  '  Donibuh,  DU  raatnliekt  Ftrtni- 

Mitkra,  p.  TS  ;  Ouniont,  Intiod.  p.  884,  Itutg  dtM  MWmtiitMtu,  pp.  8,  9. 
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softened  their  diSereoces,  eccentnsted  their  similaritiee,  by 
e'v«ry  effort  of  fancy,  false  science,  or  reckless  etymoli^,  and 
in  the  end,  "  Sol  invictoa "  and  Mitfara  were  left  masters  of 
ti1x«  field.  Bat  Magna  Mater,  however  originally  unworthy, 
shared  in  the  victory.  If  she  could  lend  the  support  of  an 
accredited  dei^,  recognised  for  ages  by  the  State,  and  the 
impressive  rite  of  the  bloody  baptism,  Mithra,  on  the  other 
hftDd,  had  a  moral  and  spiritual  message,  an  assorance  of  a 
lutare  life,  and  an  enthralling  force  of  mystic  and  sacramental 
bommunioQ,  which  made  his  alliance  even  more  valuable.  The 
O.'Kat  MoUier,  indeed,  admitted  women  to  the  ranks  of  her  cte^y, 
while  the  ritee  of  Mithra  probably  excluded  them.^  And  thus 
B  Fabia  Aconia  Paulina,  while  her  husband,  Yettins  A^orios 
*Piaetextatn8,  could  inscribe  himself  "  pater  patrum,"  had  no 
Mithraist  grade  which  she  could  place  beside  her  consecration 
*i>  Hecate  and  the  Eleusinian  goddesses.*  But  the  pair  were 
united  in  the  sacrament  of  the  taurobolium.  And  tiie  Great 
Mother  probably  never  had  purer  or  aincerer  devotees. 

When  the  taurobolium  was  first  introduced  into  the  West 
is  uncertain.'  The  earliest  monument  belongs  to  a.D;  134  in 
the  reign  of  Hadrian,  when  the  ceremony  aeems  to  be  connected 
with  ^e  Celestial  Venns.  The  moat  &mou8  inscription,  which 
connects  the  nte  with  the  Great  Mother,  is  of  the  year  160 
A.D.,  when  one  L.  Aemilius  Carpus,  an  Augustalia,  and  a  member 
of  the  collie  of  the  Dendrophori  at  Lyons,  had  the  ceremony 
performed  "  for  the  safety  "  of  Antoninus  Pius  and  the  imperial 
house.*  The  rite  was  cetebrated  at  the  command  of  the  goddess, 
or  on  the  inspired  advice  of  the  priest.*  It  took  place  generally 
in  early  spring,  and  was  often  prolonged  over  three  or  four  days.* 
It  was  a  costly  rite,  and  the  expense  was  sometimes  home  by 
the  community,  who  made  an  offertory  for  the  purpose.^  The 
ceremony  was  superintended  by  the  xvviri,  and  attended  by  a 
great  concourse  of  the  people,  with  tJie  magistrates  at  their 

'  Thu    U    midend    doabtfal    \j  Tenera  CulwU*  (*<«). 

Potpbyr.   Dt  AbHin.   W.   10,  th  rodt  *  Or.i>S2;aoehlet,p.SS;tt.C.l.L. 

iiif  fwr^vrat  r&r  airSr  ipyiur  iiiarat  Tiii-  6203. 

XiarmniX(Tr(cUAunf).  MfSlTwucn  ■  Or.  S8S7,  BijQHa  ipdu  ;   C.I.L. 

MnH(^t«r«dbjFeli(uuiiutoX*alrai);  xii  1782,  ex  TfttioinatioM  Arebigdli; 

ef:  CiMqast,  p.  BS.  cf.  xii.  4S21,  482S. 

»  a.I.L.  tL  1778,  9.  •  C.I.L.  xii.  1782. 

■  Oochlsr,  p.   es ;    C.I.L.  x.  IGH  ;  '  lb.    xii.    4821   (*tijw  eeOakt) ;   tX 

(Fnteoli,     p.     Cbr.    lU)  ;    UnroboL  [HiTrnte  expanw,  liL  1608. 
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head.  It  is  needless  to  describe  again  the  scene,  ao  well  known 
ftom  the  verses  of  Pmdentius,  in  which  the  consecrated  bull 
IB  with  solemn  fonns  slaughtered  on  a  high-raised  platform,  and 
bathes  with  the  streams  of  his  blood  the  votaiy  placed  in  a 
trench  below.^  The  rite  was  believed  to  impart  some  sort  of 
strength  and  purification,  the  effect  of  which  lasted  for  twenty 
years,  when  the  sacrament  was  often  renewed.  It  was,  as  we 
have  seen,  sometimes  performed  "  with  intention,"  for  tlie  reign* 
ing  emperor  and  his  house,'  and  furnishes  another  example  of 
the  manner  in  which  religion  was  employed  to  buttress  the 
power  of  the  Caesars.  A  considerable  number  of  monuments 
in  Italy  and  the  provinces  commemorate,  in  a  phrase  perhaps 
borrowed  from  tie  Church,  the  gratitude  of  one  "  born  again 
to  eternal  life."  It  is  probable  that  the  coarse  ritual  often 
expressed  only  an  external  and  materialistic  conception  of 
religious  influence.  On  the  other  hand,  following  upon,  or 
closely  connected  with  initiation  into  the  mysteries  of  Mithia, 
it  may  easily  have  become  a  symbol  of  moral  and  spiritual 
b'uth,  or  at  any  rate  a  record  of  moral  aspiration. 

1  For,  indeed,  in  the  syncretism  and  monotheistic  drift  of  the 
age,  the  more  powerful  worships  lost  the  hardness  of  their 
original  lines  and  tended  to  absorption  and  assimilation. 
There  was  little  s^fe  or  repulsion  among  these  cults ;  th«^ 
borrowed  freely  legends  and  ritual  practice  from  one  another ; 
even  characteristic  insignia  were  interchangeill  The  l^end 
and  tone  of  the  Cybele  worship  naturally  linked  her  with 
others  sprung  from  the  same  region,  such  as  the  Syrian  goddess, 
Celestial  Venus,  and  Bellona.*  Fanaticism,  self-mutilation, 
expiation  by  blood,  were  the  common  bond  between  them. 
The  fierce  goddess  of  Cappadocia,  who  had  visited  Sulla  in  a 
dream,  was  probably  first  introduced  to  Roman  devotion  in  his 
time.  Her  dark-robed  priests  and  priestesses  were  familiar 
figures  in  the  Augustan  age,  gashing  themselves  like  the  Qalli  of 
Magna  Mater,  catching  the  blood  in  shields,  and  dashing  it 
over  their  train  of  followers  who  believed  in  its  powers  of 
expiation.  But  Magna  Mater,  as  her  name  promisee,  aaanmed 
a  milder  character,  and  was  identified  sometimes  with  Maia, 

'  TtriMxfli.  X.  1011 ;  o£  Dnrny,  t.  *  Qoehlar,   p.   31 ;   Eiville,   pt   « ; 

p.  748.  Prellar,  p.   488,   Camout,   Intnd.  p. 

■  C.I.L.  xii.  1811,  2C],  1822,  4S32 ;  S38. 
Or.  S383. 
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Ops,  and  Minerva,  sometimeB  with  Demeter,  Bona  Dea,  and 
Fauna,  as  Attis  was  identified  with  Hercules.'  In  the  last  agfi 
the  great  goddess  became  the  univerBal  Mother,  full  of  tender- 
ness and  grace,  and  giving  peace  through  het  cleansing  rites. 
Hers  is  along  with  the  colts  of  Isis  and  Mithra,  which  will 
next  claim  our  attention,  an  example  of  the  process  of  Divine 
evolatioD,  by  which,  in  the  painful  pn^ress  of  humanit/,  the 
crude  eB'orta  of  religious  symbolism  are  purged  and  elevated. 
It  is  an  example  of  the  way  in  which  the  human  spirit,  refus- 
ing to  break  with  ita  past,  sometimea  succeeds,  if  only  for  a 
time,  in  putting  new  wine  into  old  bottles. 

>  QiMhlar,  p.  89. 
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Tss  Tonhip  of  IsU  and  Serapis,  reckoning  from  tbe  day  whoD 
it  established  itself  in  the  port  of  Athens,  had  a  re^  of  more 
tiian  seven  centaries  over  the  peoples  of  Europe.  Its  ioflaence 
in  the  western  provinces  of  the  Empire  and  in  the  capital  maj 
be  roughly  said  to  cover  a  period  of  600  years.  It  was  not, 
indeed,  the  old  native  worship  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile  which 
won  such  an  empire  over  cultivated  intellects  irom  Chaeronea 
to  the  Thames.  The  ancient  Egyptian  worship  underwent  vast 
transformations  in  the  crucible  of  all  creeds  at  Alexandria. 
It  was  captured  and  atUised  for  political  purposes  by  tbe 
Ptolemies.^  It  was  linked  with  the  most  spiritual  forces  of 
Hellenic  piety  at  Eleusis  and  Delphi ;  *  it  was  transformed  by 
the  subtle  syncretism  of  later  Greek  philosophy ;  and,  through 
the  secretaries  of  embassies,  and  tbe  Egyptian  slaves  and 
merchants  who  poured  into  the  porta  of  southern  Italy  in  the 
second  century  B.a,  it  stole  or  forced  itself  into  the  chapels  of 
great  houses  at  Rome,  till,  in  the  end,  emperors  were  proud  to 
receive  its  tonsure,  to  walk  in  the  processions,  and  to  build 
and  adorn  I^yptian  temples.* 

The  Isiac  worship  had  conquered  the  Greek  world  before  it 
became  a  power  m  Italy.  In  the  fourth  century  B.a  traders 
from  the  Nile  had  their  temple  of  Isis  at  the  Peiraens ;  *  in  the 
third  century  tbe  worship  had  been  admitted  within  the  walls 
of  Athens.'     About  tbe  same  time  the  goddess  had  found  a 

'  Lkbje,  OulU  da  diviniUt  ^Ala-  derated  to  Osiris." 
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home  at  Ceoa,  and  Delos,  at  Smyrna  and  Halicarnaasus,  and 
on  the  coasts  of  Thiace.^  She  was  a  familiar  deity  at 
Orohomeans  and  Chaeronea  for  generations  before  Plutarch 
foond  in  her  legends  a  congenial  field  for  the  exposition  of 
hifl  concordat  between  philosophy  and  myth.  Nor  need  we 
wonder  at  his  choice  of  the  E^prptian  cults.  For  the  Isis  and 
Oaiiis  of  Greek  and  Italian  lands  were  very  different  objects 
of  devotion  &om  the  gods  who  bore  those  names  in  Egyptian 
legend.'  From  die  seventh  century  B.C.  Greeks  from  tiie 
Aaiatic  coast  had  been  securely  settled  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Nile.*  Greek  mercenaries  had  served  in  the  Egyptian  armies 
in  the  Boathem  deserts;  and  Greek  half- breeds  had  loi^ 
amnsed  and  cajoled  travellers  &om  Miletus  or  HalicamasBua, 
as  interpreters  and  guides  to  the  scenes  of  immemorial  interest. 
When  Herodotus  visited  the  country,  the  identity  of  Greek 
and  Egyptian  gods  w&s  a  long  accepted  fact*  iFrom  the  fifth 
century  B.a  the  Egyptian  Trinity  of  Isis,  Osiiis,  and  Horns  had 
fonnd  counterparts  in  Pemeter,  Dionysus,  and  Apollo.  The 
campaign  of  the  Athenian  fleet  in  460  probably  hastened  and 
confirmed  the  process  of  syncretiem,'  and  crowds  of  travelleis. 
steeped  in  Orphic  and  Pythagorean  mysticism,  returned  from 
the  valley  of  the  Nile  to  spread  the  doctrine  of  a  common 
faith.|  After  the  foundation  of  Alexandria  the  theory  became 
a  propaganda.  The  first  Ptolemy  strove  to  unite  the  two 
races  under  his  sway  by  an  eclecticism  of  which  Alexandria 
was  the  focus  for  seven  centuries.  He  fonnd  skilful  aUies 
in  Manetho,  the  Egyptian  priest  who  had  written  a  treatise 
on  the  inner  meaning  of  the  myths,  and  in  Timot^ens,  a 
Bcdon  of  the  Enmolpidae  of  Eleusia.'  The  Orphic  and  Bionysiac 
mysticism  was  leagued  with  the  Isiac  worship.  The  legend 
of  Egypt  was  recast.  A  new  deity  was  introduced,  who 
was  destined  to  have  a  great  future  in  all  lands  imder  the 
Roman  sway.  The  origin  of  Serapis  is  still  a  mystery  ^  and 
iba  latest  critic  may  have  to  acquiesce  in  the  confused  or 

c  7,  mitosin  ddnmn,  pMnntein  tem- 
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l«lanc«d  jadgmeot  c^  TacittiB.^  I^;7ptiaQ  archaeologistB 
cUimed  him  as  indigenous  at  Khacotis  or  Memphis,  and 
construed  bis  name  as  a  compound  of  Osiris  and  that  of  his 
earthly  incarnation,  the  bull  Apis.*  The  more  popnlai  tale 
was  that  the  first  Ptolemy,  after  repeated  vitnons  of  the  night, 
sent  enroya  to  bring  him  ftom  Sinope,  where  he  was  identified 
with  Fluto,  god  of  the  under  world.  Other  traditions  con- 
nected him  with  Selencta  in  Cappadocia,  or  with  Babylon.* 
It  may  be  (Jiat  a  false  etymology,  confonndii^  a  bill  near 
Memphis  with  the  name  of  Sinope,  was  the  source  of  the  tale 
in  Tacitus.*  However  this  may  be,  Seiapis  takes  the  place  of 
Osiris ;  they  never  appear  t<^ther  in  inscriptions.  The  infant 
Horns  received  the  Greek  Bounding  name  Harpocrates,  and 
Serapis,  lais,  and  Harpocrates  became  the  Egyptian  Trinity  for 
Qraeco-Koman  Society.  Anabis,  the  minister  of  the  Trinity, 
was  easily  identified  with  Hermes,  "  the  conductor  of  sonls  "  in 
Greek  legend. 

Syncretism  and  mysticism  were  great  forces  at  Elensis,  &om 
which  Ptolemy's  adviser  Timotheus  came.  And  there  all 
interest  centred  in  the  fattue  life,  and  in  piepai&tion  for  it 
by  sacerdotal  ritual  and  moral  discipline.  The  Orphic  and 
Pythagorean  mysticism  which  traced  itself  to  £^ypt  or  the 
remoter  East,  returned  to  its  sources,  to  aid  in  moulding  the 
cults  of  Egypt  into  a  worship  for  the  worid.  A  crowd  of 
ii^jenioos  theologians  set  to  work,  by  meana  of  physical  ex- 
planation, wild  etymology,  and  fanciful  analogies,  to  complete 
the  syncretism.  And  the  final  results  of  their  efforts,  preserved 
in  the  famous  treatise  of  Plutarch  on  Isis,  is  a  trinitarian 
monotheism,  with  an  original  dualism  of  the  good  and  evil 
principles.'  But  the  idea  of  God,  although  limited  in  one 
sense  by  the  recognition  of  a  co-ordinate  evil  power,  tends  on 
the  other  to  become  more  all-embracuig.  Serapis  is  constantly 
linked  with  Jupiter  and  Sol  Invictus  in  the  inscriptaons.'  In 
the  orations  of  Ariatidea  he  becomes  the  centre  of  the  universe.^ 
Isis  of  the  "  myriad  names "  tends  to  abeorb  all  other  deitaes, 
'  Aiutid.    Or.    Sat.    viii.    68,    ral 
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and  was  addieaaed  by  her  votaries  as  "  Thou  who  art  all"  * 
The  Isis  of  the  dream  of  Lucius  in  ApiUeius  is  the  imiversal 
mother,  creator  of  all  things,  qaeen  of  the  world  of  shades,  first 
of  the  inhabitants  of  heaven,  in  whom  all  gods  have  their 
unchanging  type,'  She  is  also  pre-eminently  the  power  who 
can  cleanse  and  comfort,  and  impart  t^e  fac^  of  the  life  ever- 
lasting. 

'  The  laiac  worship  arrived  in  Italy  probably  through  the 
ports  of  Campania.  Pnteoll,  in  particular,  was  the  great 
entrepdt  for  the  trade  with  Alexandria.  Foreign  meichants, 
sailors,  and  slaves  were  arriving  there  every  day,  and,  in  the  cen- 
tury between  204  and  100  B.C.,  more  than  ten  embassies  passed 
between  the  Ptolemies  and  the  Boman  Senate,  with  a  crowd  of 
secretaries  and  servants  attached  to  them.'  There  was  probably 
a  temple  of  Serapis  at  Futeoli  as  early  as  160  B.a,  and  the 
old  temple  of  Isis  at  Pompeii,  which  was  thrown  down  by  the 
earthquake  of  63  A.D.,  may  probably  be  referred  to  the  year 
105  B.C.*  ^But  the  erection  of  temples  must  have  been  preceded 
by  a  period  of  less  formal  and  more  obscure  worship,  and  we 
may  perhaps  conclude  that  Isis  had  established  herself  In 
Southern  Italy,  at  all  events  early  in  the  second  century  B.C. 
Thus,  although  it  was  generations  before  the  worship  won  its 
way,  in  the  face  of  fierce  persecution,  to  an  assured  place  at 
Some,  its  first  appearance  coincides  with  the  decay  of  the 
old  religion,  the  religious  excitement  in  the  beginning  of  the 
second  century  B.C.,  and  the  immense  popular  craving  for  a 
more  emotional  form  of  worship 

The  years  at  the  end  of  the  third  and  the  beginning  of 
the  second  century  B.c.  were  in  Italy  years  of  strange  religious 
excitement  In  204  the  great  goddess  was  brought  &om 
Pessinns.'  In  186  the  decree  for  the  suppression  of  the 
Bacchanalian  scandal  was  passed.'  Magna  Graecia  and  Etruria 
were  the  first  points  assailed  by  the  invasion  of  the  orgiastic 
rites.  But  Uiey  soon  crept  into  the  capital,  with  results  which 
alarmed  and  shocked  old  Soman  sentiment  At  first,  an 
appearance  of  asceticiam  di^^nised  the  danger.  But  the 
rites  soon  gave  an  opportunity  for  the  wildest  licence  and  fbr 

1  Or.  1871,  tibi  quu  ea  omnia. 
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|)oUtical  intrigue.  7000  men  and  women  were  found  to  be 
implicated,  in  one  way  or  another,  in  the  movement,^  Within 
five  yean  after  the  great  scandal,  the  apocryphal  books  of 
Ifuma  were  unearthed  in  the  grounds  of  Cn.  Terentius  on  tha 
Jaoiculom.  The  foigery  was  soon  detected,  and  they  were 
burnt  publidy  in  the  Comitium  by  the  praetor  L.  Petiliua.* 
But  it  was  a  suspicioua  circumstance  that  the  rolla  were  of 
Egyptian  papyrus,  which  had  been  till  then  nnknown  to  the 
Soman  world,  and  that  they  oootained  the  dogmas  of  a 
Pythagorean  lore  which  was  equally  strat^e.  It  is  almost 
certain  that,  in  the  same  years  in  which  the  Dionysiac  fonaticism 
arrived  at  Oatia,  the  Egyptian  cults  had  been  brought  by 
merchants  and  sailors  to  FuteoIL  Osiris  and  Dionysus  had 
long  been  identified  by  the  Alexandrian  theolt^ans ;  both  were 
the  patrons  of  mystic  rites  which,  in  their  form  and  essence, 
had  much  in  common,  and  the  Pythagorean  system,  combining 
so  many  influences  of  philosophy  and  religion  in  the  East  and 
West,  was  the  natural  sponsor  of  tJie  new  worships.  It 
was  perhaps  some  eclectic  Alexandrian,  half  Platonist,  half 
Buddhist,  devoted  to  the  Isiac  worship,  yet  ready  to  connect  it 
with  the  Dionysiac  l^nds  of  Delphi,  Cithaeron,  and  EleoBia, 
who  penned  the  secret  scrolls,  and  buried  them  in  the  garden 
on  the  Janicnlum.  The  movement  was  setting  in  which,  so 
often  repulsed  by  the  force  of  government  and  conservative 
feeling,  was  destined  to  have  enormous  influence  over  the  last 
tiiree  centuries  of  paganism  in  the  West 

It  has  been  plausibly  suggpsted  that  the  ease  and  complete- 
ness with  which  the  Bacchanalian  movement  was  suppressed 
in  184  B.C.  was  due  to  the  diversion  of  religious  interest  to  the 
i^yptian  mysteries.  The  cult  of  fsis  bad  indeed  very  variouB 
attractions  for  different  minds.  But  for  the  masses,  alaves, 
ireedmen,  and  poor  working  people,  its  great  fascination  lay  in 
the  pomp  of  its  ritual,  and  the  passionate  emotion  aroosed  1^ 
the  mourning  for  the  dead  Osiris,  and  his  joyful  restoration. 
It  is  this  aspect  of  the  worship  which  is  assuled  and  ridiculed 
by  the  Christian  apologists  of  the  re^^  of  Alexander  Severus 
and  of  the  reign  of  Gonstantine.'     The  goddess,  one  of  whose 
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Special  funotdons  was  the  caie  of  mothers  in  chUdbirtb,  appealed 
especially  to  female  BenaibUity.  As  in  the  colt  of  Mt^na 
Mater,  women  had  a  promiDent  place  in  her  services  and  pro- 
cessions, and  records  of  these  sacred  dignities  appear  on  the 
monuments  of  great  Soman  ladies  down  to  the  end  of  the 
Western  Empire  The  history  of  the  Isiac  colt  at  Rome  from 
Solla  to  Nero  is  really  the  history  of  a  great  popular  rel^ons 
moTement  in  c<mflict  with  a  reactionary  conservatism,  of 
cosmopolitan  feding  arrayed  against  old  Soman  sentiment 

It  is  significant  of  the  popularity  of  Isis  that  the  reactionary 
Sulla,  who  leatoied  the  election  of  chief  pontiff  to  the  sacred 
college,  was  forced  to  recognise  the  Isiac  guild  <A  the  Fasto- 
phori  in  80  B.c.^  Four  times  in  the  decade  58-48  B.O.,  the 
fierce  struggle  was  renewed  between  the  government  and  those 
who  wished  to  place  Isis  beside  the  ancient  gods ;  and  in 
the  year  50  b.c.  the  consul,  when  unable  to  find  a  work- 
man to  lay  hands  upon  her  shrine,  had  to  unrobe  and  use 
the  axe  himself*  The  victory  of  conservatism  was  only 
temporary  and  apparent.  Within  five  years  &om  the  renewed 
fierce  demolition  of  48  B.C,'  the  white  robe  and  tonsure  and  tbe 
mask  of  Annbis  must  have  been  a  common  8%ht  in  tbe  streets, 
when  tbe  aedile  M.  Volosins,  one  of  those  proscribed  by  the 
trinmviis,  was  able  to  make  his  escape  easily  in  this  disguise.' 
The  influence  of  Cleopatra  over  Julius  Caesar  Overcame  his 
own  prejudices  and  probably  hastened  the  triumph  of  tbe 
popular  cult  Tbe  triumvirs  had  to  conciliate  public  feeling 
1^  erecting  a  temple  of  Isis  in  42  B.a'  Priestesses 
and  devotees  of  Isis  are  henceforth  found  among  Uie  freed- 
women  of  great  houses  and  the  mistresses  of  men  of  letters  of 
the  Augnstan  age.*  And,  although  the  reaction  following  upon 
the  battle  of  Actlum,  in  which  the  gods  of  lAtinm  and  the 
Ifile  were  arrayed  against  one  another,'  banished  Isis  for  a 
time  beyond  the  pomoerium,^  the  devotion  of  the  masses  to 
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her  seems  never  to  have  slackened,  and  her  tonsared.  white 
atoled  phesta  were  to  be  seen  everywhere.  In  the  leign 
of  Tiberias  a  serious  blow  fell  on  the  Eastern  worships. 
Aocording  to  JosephoB,  a  great  lady  named  Fanlina,  was,  with 
the  coUosion  of  the  priest,  seduced  in  an  Isiac  temple  by  a 
libertine  lover  in  the  guise  of  Anabis,  and  the  crime  waa 
sternly  punished  by  the  emperor.^  Tacitus  uid  Suetonius, 
seem  to  be  ignorant  of  this  particvilar  scandal,  but  thej  record 
the  wholesale  banishment  to  Sardinia  of  persons  of  the  freed- 
men  class,  who  were  infected  with  Judaic  or  Egyptian 
superstition.  In  the  grotto  of  Cagliari  there  is  to  be  seen  the 
record  of  an  obscure  romance  and  tragedy  which  may  have 
been  connected  with  this  persecution.  Atilia  Pomptilla,  who 
bore  also  the  significant  name  of  Benedicta,  in  some  great 
calamity  had  followed  her  husband  Cassias  Philippus  into 
exile.  Their  union  had  lasted  for  two  and  forty  years 
when  the  basband  was  stricken  with  disease  in  that  deadly 
climate.  like  another  Alcestis,  Atilia  by  her  vows  and 
devotion  offered  her  life  for  his.  The  husband  repaid  the 
debt  in  these  inscriptions,  and  the  pair  lie  united  in  death 
under  the  sculptured  serpent  of  the  goddess  whom  they 
probably  worshipped.' 

Thenceforth  under  the  emperors  Isis  met  with  but  little 
opposition.  fClaudins  struck  hard  at  the  Jewish  and  Druidio 
rites,  but  on  the  other  hand  he  was  ready  to  transport  those 
of  Eleusis  to  Borne.*  He  was  probably  equally  tolerant  to 
t^e  rites  of  ^E^ypt.  And  in  his  reign  dedications  were  made  to 
lais  by  freedmen  of  great  consular  houses.*  Nero  despised  all 
religions  except  that  of  the  Syrian  goddess;  yet  lais  had 
probably  little  to  fear  from  a  prince  who  had  been  touched  by 
tiie  ctuu-m  and  mystery  of  the  £^t,  and  who  at  the  last  would 
have  accepted  the  prefecture  of  Egypt'  Otho  was,  however, 
the  fitst  £onian  emperor  who  openly  took  part  in  t^  Egyptian 
rites.*  The  Flavians  bad  all  come  under  the  spell  of  Eastern 
superstition.      Vespasian   had   had  a  solitary  vigil   in   the 
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temple  of  SerapU ;  in  obedience  to  a  dream  from  the  god  he 
had  conseDted  to  perform  mitadee  of  heaUng.'  In  the  fierce 
civil  strife  of  69  a.d.,  when  the  Capitol  waa  atormed  and  burnt 
by  the  Vitellians,  the  service  of  Isis  was  actually  going  on,  and 
Domitian,  diBgnised  in  her  sacred  veetmenta,  escaped  among 
the  crowd  of  priesta  and  acolytes.'  He  repaid  the  debt  by 
rebuilding  the  temple  of  Isis  in  the  Campus  Martiua,  in  92 
AJX  on  a  magnificent  scale."  The  sarcaanu  of  Juvenal  on  the 
"  shaven,  linen-dad  herd,"  and  the  pious  austerities  of  female 
woTshif^pers  of  Isis,  reveal  the  powerful  hold  which  the  goddess 
bad  obtained  in  his  day,  even  on  the  frivolous  and  self- 
indulgent  Hadrian,  of  course,  had  the  gods  of  the  iNile  In  the 
Canopns  of  his  cosmopolitan  villa  at  Tibor.*  Commodus  walked 
in  piooesaion  with  shaven  head  and  an  image  of  Anubis  in  his 
arms.*     The  triumph  of  laie  in  the  Antonine  age  was  complete  4 

The  Serapenm  at  Alexandria  waa  to  the  E^ptaan  cult  what 
the  Temple  was  to  the  religion  of  Israel*  And  the  world- 
wide trade  and  far-spreading  influence  of  what  waa  then  the 
second  city  in  the  Empire  might  have  given  a  wide  diffusion 
even  to  a  religion  less  adapted  to  satisfy  the  spiritual  wants  of 
the  time.  Slaves  and  heedmen  were  always  the  most  ardent 
adherents  and  apostles  of  foreign  rites.  Names  of  persons  of 
tliis  class  appear  on  many  monuments  as  holders  of  Isiac 
office  or  liberal  benefactora  A  litUe  brotherhood  of  household 
slaves  at  Yalentia  in  Spain  were  united  in  the  worship.^ 
Petty  traders  from  Alexandria  swarmed  in  the  ports  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  especially  in  those  of  Cunpania,  and  near 
the  Kolan  gate  of  Pompeii  the  humble  tombs  of  a  little 
colony  of  these  emigrants  have  been  discovered.**  The  sailors 
and  officers  of  the  com  fleets  from  Africa  also  helped  to  spread 
the  fame  of  Isis  and  Osiris.  In  the  reign  of  Septimius  Sevems, 
their  chief  officer,  G.  Valerius  Serenns,  was  neocorus  of 
Serapis.*  Alexandria  also  sent  forth  a  crowd  of  artists, 
philosophers,  and  savants  to  the  West,  Several  men  of 
Egyptian  origin  filled  high  places  in  the  imperial  household, 

'  Snat  Fop.  it.  t.  tu.  ;  Tu.  BiA.  ■  Lamprid.  Comnnod.  9. 
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as  librarians  or  secretaries  in  the  first  and  second  centniiea. 
Chaeremon,  who  had  been  librarian  at  Alexandria,  and  who 
had  composed  a  theological  treatise  on  Isis  and  (teiris,  became 
Nero's  tutor.*  Chaeremon's  pupil,  Dionysius,  was  libnuiao 
and  imperial  secretary  in  the  reign  of  Tn^an.  And  Jatins 
Veetinua,  who  held  these  offices  under  Hadrian,  is  described 
in  an  inscription  as  chief  pontiff  of  Egypt  and  Alexandria, 
— a  combination  of  dignities  which  probably  enabled  him  to 
throw  his  powerful  protection  aroand  the  Isiac  ritea  at 
Bom&*  An  influence  so  securely  seated  on  the  Palatine  was 
sure  to  extend  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  £mpire.  K  Ins 
could  defy  all  the  force  of  the  Republican  Government,  what 
might  she  not  do  when  emperors  were  enrolled  in  her  priest- 
hood, and  imperial  ministers,  in  correspondence  with  every 
prefeotnre  ftom  Britain  to  the  Euphrates,  were  steeped  in  her 
mystic  lore  ? 

Already  in  Nero's  reign,  Lncan  could  speak  of  IbIb  and 
Osiris  as  not  only  welcomed  in  the  shrines  of  Rome,  but  as 
deities  of  all  the  world.*  Plutarch  and  Lucian,  from  very 
different  points  of  view,  are  witnesses  to  the  same  world-wide 
movement  The  judgment  will  be  confirmed  by  even  a 
casual  inspection  of  the  religious  records  of  the  insciiptiona 
Although  Isis  and  Serapis  were  not  peculiarly  soldiers'  gods, 
like  Mitbra  and  Bellona,  yet  th^  had  many  votaries  among  the 
l^ioDS  on  distant  frontiers.  A  legate  of  the  L^on  Tertia 
Aognsta,  who  was  probably  of  Egyptian  birth,  introduced 
the  rites  into  the  camp  of  Lambesi,  and  a  temple  to  Isis  and 
Serapis  was  built  by  the  labour  of  many  pious  hands  among  his 
soldiers.*  Serapis  appears  often  on  tiie  African  monnmrats. 
sometimes  leagued  or  identified  with  Jupiter  or  PInta'  In 
Dacia  and  Paononia  the  cults  of  Egypt  were  probably  not  as 
popular  as  that  of  Mitbra,  but  they  have  left  traces  in  all  the 
great  centres  of  population.'  In  several  inscriptions^  Isis  is  called 

>  Ufaye,  p.  167.  '  C.I.L.     viiL    a«30  ;   cC    Ckgiut, 
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by  a  Dative  name  soch  as  Noreia,  and  we  find  on  otiiera  the 
instrnctire  blending  of  the  strata  of  four  mytholt^ea  TacituB 
thoaght  he  had  diacoveied  the  connterpart  of  Ibis  in  the  forests  of  \ 
Germany.*  She  is  certainly  fonnd  in  Holland,  and  at  Cologne.'  J 
Officers  of  the  sixth  Legion  worshipped  her  at  York.'  French  / 
antiquaries  have  followed  the  traces  of  the  Egyptian  gods  in 
nearly  all  the  old  places  of  importance  in  their  own  ooontry, 
at  FrSjua,  Nlmee,  and  Arlea,  at  Lyons,  Clermont,  and  Soissons.* 
Shrinea  of  lais  have  been  explored  in  Svritzerland  and  at  the 
German  spas.*  The  scenes  which  were  so  common  at  Borne 
or  Pompeii  or  Corinth,  the  procession  of  shaven,  white-robed 
priests  and  acolytes,  marching  to  the  sound  of  chants  and 
barbaric  music,  with  the  sacred  images  and  symbols  of  a  wor- 
ship which  had  been  cradled  on  the  Nile  ages  before  the  time 
of  Bomnlns,  and  transmuted  by  the  eclectic  subtlety  of  Platonic 
theologians  into  a  cosmopolitan  region,  were  reproduced  in 
remote  vilifies  on  the  edge  of  the  Sahara  and  the  Atlantic, 
in  the  valleys  of  the  Alps  or  the  Yorkshire  dales. 

What  was  the  secret  of  this  power  and  foscination  in  the 
religion  of  a  race  whose  cult  of  ^e  dog  and  cat  had  so  often 
moved  the  ridicule  of  the  satirist  and  comic  poet  ?     No  single 
answer  can  he  given  to  that  question.     The  great  power  of 
laie  "of  myriad   names"   was   that,   transfigured  by  Greek 
inflnences,  she  appealed    to  many   orders   of  intellect,   and 
satisfied  many  religious  needs  or  &ncies.     To  the  philosopher  i 
her  l^ends  furnished  abundant  material  for  the  conciliation  of  | 
religion  and  pseudo-science,  for  the  translation  of  myth  into   | 
ancient  cosmic  theory,  or   for  the  absorption  of  troublesome  / 
mythologies  into  a  system  which  perhaps  tended  more  than 
any  other,  except  that  of  Mithra,  to  the  Platonic  idea  of  the 
unity  of  God.     The  mystic  who  dreamt  of  an  ecstasy  of  divine 
commanion,  in  which  the  limits  of  sense  and  personality  might 
be   left   behind   in   a  vague   rapture   of  imaginative  emotion, 
found  in  the  spectacle  of  her  inner  shrine  a  strange  power  far 
surpassiDg  the  most  transporting  effects  of  Eleusis.     Women 
especially  saw  in  the  divine  mother  and  mourner  a  glorified 

>  Tac.  dmn.  S.  at  Ntmea  e.  Cl.L.  lii.  SOGS. 

*  Or.  Sent  1807.  •  Or.  Hna.  467 ;  of.  T»c  Hitt.  i. «?, 
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type  of  their  sex,  in  all  its  troubles  aod  it«  teademeos,  soch  u 
t^eir  daa^teis  in  coming  ages  were  destined  to  find  in  the 
Virgin  Mother.*  The  ascetic  impulse,  which  has  seldom  been 
fai  frcon  the  deepest  religious  feeling,  derived  comfort  and 
the  sense  of  atonement  in  penitential  ahetinence  and  preparation 
for  the  holy  mysteries.  The  common  mass,  who  are  affected 
chiefly  by  the  externals  of  a  religion,  had  their  wants  amply 
gratified  in  the  pomp  and  solemnity  of  momii^  sacrifice  and 
vespers,  in  those  many-coloured  processions,  such  as  Uiat  which 
bore  in  spring-time  the  sacred  vessel  to  the  shore,  with  the  sound 
of  hymn  and  litany.*  And  ia  an  age  when  men  were  every- 
where banding  themeelveB  together  in  clnbs  and  collies  for 
mutual  help  and  comfort,  the  sacred  guilds  of  Isis  had 
evidently  an  immense  influence.  That  evil,  as  in  nearly  all 
heathen  worships,  often  larked  under  her  solemn  forms  cannot 
be  denied,  though  there  was  also  groundless  calumny.*  Yet 
there  must  have  been  some  strange  power  in  a  religion  which 
could  for  a  moment  lift  a  sensualist  imagination  like  dtat  tiS. 
Apuleius  almost  to  the  height  and  purity  of  Eckhart  and 
Tauler.* 

The  triumph  of  Isis  and  Serapis  in  the  Western  world  is 
an  instructive  episode  in  the  history  of  religion.  It  is,  like 
that  of  Mithra,  a  curious  example  of  t^e  onion  of  con- 
servative feeling  with  a  purifying  and  traDsforming  infloence 
of  the  growing  moral  sense.  A  leligioD  has  a  doable  strength 
and  fiucination  which  has  a  venerate  past  behind  it.  The 
ancient  symbolism  may  be  the  creation  of  ui  age  of  gross 
conceptions  of  the  Divine,  it  may  be  even  grotesque  and 
repulsive,  at  first  sight,  to  the  more  refined  spiritnal  sense  of 
an  advanced  moral  ooltnra  Yet  the  religioas  instinct  will 
always  strive  to  maintain  its  continuity  with  the  past,  however 
it  may  transfigure  the  legacy  of  ruder  ages.  Just  as  Christian 
theologians  long  found  anticipations  of  the  Gospel  among 
patriarohs  and  warrior  kings  of  Israel,  so  pagan  theologians 
like  Flutaich  or  Aristides  could  discover  in  the  cults  of  ^ypt 
all  their  highest  cosmic  theories,  and  satisfaction  for  all  their 
spiritual  wants.'     With  unwavering  faith,  Plutarch  and  hia 

>  L^TS,  p.  160 ;  BirillA,  B»l.  vMer  *  lAfaTe,  p.  IfiO,  1. 

(Jm  Sn>.  p.  eS  i  C.I.L.  iL  8S8S,  Isis  •  MeL  xl.  a.  24. 

posUaru.  *  Pint  Le  Ii.  tl  CMr.  c  78 ;  Ariatid. 
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kind  believed  that,  under  all  the  coane  mjiliic  fancy  of  early 
i^es  there  was  veiled  a  piofoimd  insight  into  the  secrets  of 
nature  and  the  spiritual  needs  of  humanity.  The  land  of 
the  Nile,  with  its  charm  of  immemorial  antiqnity,  was  long 
believed  to  have  been  the  cradle  of  all  that  was  best  and  deepest 
in  the  philosophic  or  religious  thought  of  Hellas.  The  gods  of 
the  classic  pantheon  were  Identified  with  the  gods  of  Egypt' 
Pythagoras  and  the  Orphic  mystics  had  derived  Uieir  inspira- 
tion  &om  the  same  sourca*  The  conijoests  of  Alexander 
and  the  foundation  of  Alexandria  bad  drawn  to  a  focus  the 
philosophical  or  the  religious  ideas  of  East  and  West,  of  India, 
Palestine,  Persia,  and  Greece.  At  Alexandria  were  blended 
and  transformed  all  the  philosophies  and  mythologies  by  the 
subtle  dialectic  of  Greece.  The  animal  cult  of  Egypt,  indeed, 
was  always  a  Htumbling-block  to  Greek  and  Roman.*  It  moved 
the  contempt  and  ridicule  of  comedian  and  satirist*  It  was 
an  easy  mark  for  the  sneers  of  the  crowd.  Yet  even  the 
divinised  dog  or  ibis  could  find  akilfiil,  if  not  convinced, 
defenders  among  the  Greek  eclectics,  who  lent  all  the  forces  of 
Hellenic  ingenuity  to  the  cause  of  ontiquarianism  in  religion,* 
Their  native  mythology  was  not  without  traces  of  zoolatry. 
Their  own  god  of  healing,  who  became  so  popular  in  all  lands, 
was  always  connected  in  art  and  l^^nd  with  the  serpent  The 
serpent  of  the  Acropolis,  which  d^y  ate  the  holy  wafer,  was 
the  immemorial  companion  of  the  tutelary  goddess  of  Athens.' 
Had  not  Zeus,  in  his  many  amours,  found  an  easy  access  to 
the  fair  victims  of  his  love  in  animal  forma  ?  The  Divine 
virtues  are  only  faintly  imaged  in  animals  which  have  their 
uses  in  the  world.  If  all  religion  is  only  symbolism,  why 
Bhoold  not  the  maltiform  beneficence  of  the  unseen  Powers 
be  expressed  in  the  form  of  creatures  who  give  their  service 
and  companionship  to  man,  aa  fitly  as  in  lifeless  bronze  or 
marble  ? 

But  although  men  might  try  to  reconcile  theology  even 
to  a  worship  of  animal  forms,  it  was  by  vray  difTerent  spiritual 
influences  that  Isis  and  Serapts  won    the  devotion  of  the. 

>  Barodot,  iL  c.  60.  D.  Cbrya.  Or.  lii.  g  88. 

■  7L  o.  81 1  IimbL  Dt  P^ihaq.  VU.         *  Jur.  it.  S  ;  cf.  Cie.  A  SiO.  Dtor. 
I  161,  ef.  I  14 ;   Forpb.  PyOiag.  g  S  ;      iii.  Ifi  ;  Tuaad.  r.  27. 

Pint  lMU.tt  Otir.  c  10.  •  Plot  Dtlt.et  Otir. «.  73-74. 

■  Philntr.  Apaion.   Tyan.  H.  19  ;  ■  Herodot.  vili.  &  41. 
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rustics  of  remote  villages  in  Spain  and  Britain.  The  dog- 
headed  Anubia  might  perhaps  be  borne  in  processions.^  The 
forms  of  sacred  animals  might  be  portrayed,  along  with  those  of 
lo  and  Andromeda,  on  the  fresooes  of  Hercnlaneum  or  PompeiL* 
Bnt  the  moniimente  of  the  Western  provinces  are,  as  a  rule, 
singularly  free  from  the  grossness  of  early  Egyptian  zoolatry  * 
And  there  is  hardly  a  hint  of  it  in  the  famooa  picture  of  the 
initiation  of  Lu(»tis  in  the  Jfe&iniorpAoKS  of  Apuleins.  In 
that  feacinating  scene,  Isis  ia  the  universal  mother,  Nature, 
queen  of  the  worlds  of  light  and  darkness,  the  eternal  type 
of  all  lesser  divinities.  And  on  inscriptions  she  appears  as 
the  Power  who  "is  all  in  alL"*  Whatever  her  special  functions 
may  be,  goddess  of  the  spring,  or  of  the  sailor  on  the  sea, 
guardian  of  women  in  the  pangs  of  motherhood,  the  "  Qaeoi 
of  peace,"  ^  guide  and  saviour  of  souls  in  tiie  pasai^  to  the 
world  beyond  the  tomb,  she  remains  the  Sapreme  Power, 
invoked  by  many  names,  with  virtues  and  graces  as  various 
as  her  names.  And  Serapis,  in  the  later  theology,  is  not  the 
president  of  any  provincial  territory  in  the  universe.  He  is 
not  the  lord  of  sea  or  earth  or  air  only ;  he  is  lord  of  all  the 
elements,  the  dispenser  of  all  good,  the  master  of  human  life. 
It  is  thus  Ukat  Aristides  hails  him  after  his  rescue  from  the 
perils  of  the  sea.*  But  although  Serapis  in  many  a  monument 
is  enthroned  beside  Jupiter,  Queen  Isis  is  also  supreme  in 
the  world  both  of  the  living  and  the  dead. 

Yet,  although  there  is  a  very  decided  tendency  to  mono- 
theism in  the  Alexandrian  religion,  a  tendency  which  appealed 
strongly  to  minds  like  Plutarch,  it  did  not  succeed  in  altogether 
brealdng  with  polytheism  and  its  attendant  superstitions.  The 
attempted  alliance  of  religion  and  philosophy  was  far  from 
complete.  Philosophy,  indeed,  had  substituted  abstract  theory 
for  the  poetry  of  legend.  It  struggled  hard  to  assert  the 
essential  unity  of  the  Divine  nature.  And  Plutarch,  in  his 
treatise  on  Isis,  declares  that  God  ia  one  and  the  same  in  all 
Unds  under  whatever  names  He  may  be  worshipped.^     But  the 

'  Apnl.  Mtt.  XL  c.  11,  attollena  canU  *  On  a  Dacim  inwiriptioii,   CtJt, 

oBTvicsB  arduu  Anubii ;  ef.  Jnv.   vi.  Ui.  IG90,  PUdiUe  Bcginu. 

CSl ;    Plut    lit   It.    0.    44 ;    TertalL  ■  Baumnrt,  Ael.  Arittida  fiapri- 

Apol.  S  ;  Ad  Nat.  iL  3.  tent,  dor  Sopli.  SluL  dtt  oeriL  Jakr. 

■  Uta,  Pinnpni,  p.  176.  p.  91 ;  of.  Hkdiwn'a  letter  to  SarriuitHi 

*  I^iye,  p.  IM,  7.  Vopiso.  ViL  Sabum.  c  8. 

♦  Or.  1871.  "^Plat.  Dtli.e.  88,  7». 
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treatim  shows  at  the  same  time  how  vsgae  and  nnsettled  still 
was  the  theology  of  Alexaodiia,  and  bow  haid  it  foand  the  task 
of  wedding  Flatonism  to  the  haunting  tradition  of  old  idolatry. 
Physics,  metaphysics,  etymology,  are  all  employed  with  infioitd 
ingenuity  to  recover  the  secret  meaning  which  it  is  assumed 
that  aninent  wisdom  had  veiled  under  the  forms  of  legend. 
Bat  arbitrary  fancy  plays  for  too  large  a  part  in  these  random 
guesses,  and  system  there  ia  none,  to  bridge  the  gulf  between 
the  Platonist  eclectic  and  the  superstitions  masses.  Isis 
worship  was  in  practice  linked  with  all  the  reignii^  super- 
stitions, wiUt  divination,  magic,  astrology,  oneiromancy. 
Mauetho,  who  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  worship  of 
Setapis,  wrote  a  treatise  for  the  Greek  world  on  the  influence 
of  the  stars  on  human  destiny.'  Egyptian  astroh^ts  were 
always  in  great  demand.  The  emperors  Otho  and  M.  Anreliuft 
carried  them  in  their  train.*  Many  Boman  ladies  in  sickness 
would  not  take  food  or  medicine  till  the  safe  hour  had  been 
determined  by  inspecting  the  Fetosiris.'  The  Isiac  devotee 
was  an  enthusiastic  believer  in  dreams  sent  by  hia  fkrourite 
deities.  On  many  inscriptions  the  record  may  he  read  of 
these  wanungB  of  the  night*  In  the  Hyncretism  of  the  time,  \ 
Serapis  came  to  be  identified  with  the  Greek  god  of  healing,  I 
and  patients  sleeping  in  £^yptian  temples  received  in  dreams  / 
inspired  prescriptions  for  their  maUidies.'  Sometimes  the  deity 
vouchsafed  to  confer  miraculooB  powers  of  core  on  a  worshipper. 
The  sceptical  good  sense  of  Yespaeian  was  persuaded  by  medical 
conrtiers  at  Alexandria  to  try  the  e£Fect  of  hia  touch  on  the 
blind  and  paralytic,  who  had  a  divine  monition  to  seek  the 
aid  of  the  emperor.^  The  cultivated  Aristides  had  a  firm 
Mth  in  these  heaven-sent  messages.  He  even  believed  that 
Serapis  could  call  hack  the  dead  to  life.^ 

Yet  Aristides,  in  his  prose  hymn  to  Serapis,  gives  us  a 
glimpse  of  the  better  aide  of  that  religion.  After  all,  the 
superstitions  which   clustered  round   it  were   the  universal 

'  Laf>7^  p.  101.  *  Cio.  lie  Dve.  i.   G8,    182 ;    Diod. 
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beliefs  of  the  age,  prevalent  among  the  most  cnltivated  and 
the  most  ignorant  /The  queation  for  the  modem  stndent  is 
whether  these  Alezandiiau  worships  provided  real  spiiitnal 
snstenaDce  for  their  devotees.  And,  in  spite  of  many  appear- 
ances to  the  contrary,  the  impartial  inqniier  mnst  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  cult  of  the  Egyptian  deities,  thron^^ 
its  inner  monotheism,  its  ideal  of  ascetic  purity,  its  vision  of  a 
great  judgment  and  a  life  to  come,  was  a  real  advance  on 
the  popular  religion  of  old  Greece  and  Soma]  Isis  and  Sen^is, 
along  with  Mithra,  were  preparing  the  Western  world  for 
the  rel%ion  which  was  to  appease  the  long  travail  of  humanity 
hy  a  more  perfect  vision  of  l^e  Divine.  It  is  impossible  for  a 
modem  man  to  realise  the  emotion  which  might  be  excited  by 
a  symbolism  like  that  of  Demeter,  or  Mithra,  or  Isis,  with 
its  roots  in  a  gross  heathen  past.  But  no  reader  of  Apuleins, 
Plutarch,  or  Fhilostiatns  should  fiul  to  realise  the  surging 
spiritual  energy  which,  in  the  second  and  third  centories,  was 
seeking  for  expression  and  appeasement  It  struck  into 
strange  devious  tracks,  and  often  was  deluded  by  phantasms  of 
old  superstition  glorified  by  a  new  spirit  But  let  us  remember 
the  enduring  strength  of  hereditary  piety  and  ancient  associa- 
tion, and,  under  its  influence,  the  magical  skill  of  the  rel^ona 
consciousness  to  maintain  the  Link  between  widely  eevered 
generations,  by  purifying  the  giossness  of  the  past  and 
transforming  things  absurd  and  offensive  into  consecrated 
vehicles  of  h^h  spiritual  sentiment  No  one,  who  has  read 
in  Apuleius  the  initiation  of  Lucius  in  the  Isiac  myBteries, 
can  doubt  that  the  effect  on  the  votary  was  profound  and 
elevating.  Pious  artistic  skill  was  not  wanting  to  heighten 
emotion  in  Isis  worship,  as  it  is  not  disdained  in  our  Christian 
churches.  But  the  prayer  of  thanksgiving  offered  by  Lucius 
might,  mviatit  mutandis,  be  uttered  by  a  new  convert  at  a 
camp-meeting,  or  a  Breton  peasant  after  her  first  commanion. 
It  is  the  devout  expression  of  the  deep  elementary  religiooa 
feelings  of  awe  and  gratitude,  humiUty  and  joy,  botmdleas 
hope  and  trust  In  the  same  tone,  Aristides  sings  his  prcee 
canticle  to  Serapis.  There  is  not  a  memory  of  the  brute 
gods  of  the  Kile.  The  Alexandrian  god  is  now  the  equal  or 
counterpart  of  Zeus,  the  lord  of  life  and  death,  who  caree 
for   mortal  men,   who   comforts,  relieves,  sustains.      He  is 
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indeed  a  most  swfal  power,  yet  one  full  of  loTing-kmdneM, 
tenderness,  and  merc;.^  In  Plntorch  we  reach  perhapa  an  even 
more  spiritoal  height.  Osiris,  who  in  old  l^end  represented  the 
Nile,  or  the  coane  fracti^dng  powers  of  nature,  passes  into 
the  Eternal  Love  and  Beauty,  pure,  passionless,  remote  from 
any  region  of  change  or  death,  nnapproachable  in  His  ethereal 
splendour,  save,  as  in  moments  of  inspired  mosing,  we  may 
fointly  tonch  Him  as  in  a  dream. 

In  the  JfttomorpAoMf  of  Apnleins,  the  goddess  who  appears 
in  a  vision  to  Lucins  promises  that,  when  his  mortal  course 
is  mn,  he  shall  find  her  illumining  the  Stygian  gloom. 
And,  next  to  the  maternal  love  with  which  she  embraced  her 
votaries  in  this  life,  the  great  attraction  of  her  cult  was  the 
promise  of  a  blessed  future,  through  sacramental  grace,  which 
she  offered  for  the  world  to  come.  Serapis,  too,  ia  from  the 
banning  a  god  of  the  under  world,  a  "  guide  of  souls,"  as 
he  is  also  their  judge  at  the  Qreat  Assize.*  The  Orphic  lore,  the 
mjrsteries  of  the  Eleusimon  goddesees  and  DioDysus,  had  for  ages 
tat^ht  a  dim  doctrine  of  immortality,  under  Uie  veil  of  legend, 
throt^h  the  scenic  effects  of  their  dramatic  mysteries.  They 
first  revealed  to  the  Qreelc  race  that  the  life  to  come  was 
the  true  life,  for  which  the  present  was  only  a  purgatorial 
preparation.  They  taught,  iu  whatever  rude  iashion,  that 
future  beatitude  could  only  be  secured  by  a  purification  from 
the  stains  of  time.'  The  doctrine  may  have  been  drawn  hoax 
Egypt,  and  I^ypt  once  more  gave  it  fresh  meaning  and  force. 
The  Alexandrian  worship  came  with  a  deeper  faith  and  more 
impressive  ritual,  with  dreams  and  monitory  visions,  with  a 
mystic  lore,  and  the  ascetic  preparation  for  tiie  holy  mysteries, 
widi  tiie  final  scene  in  the  inner  sanctuary,  when  the 
votary  seemed  borne  far  beyond  the  limits  of  space  and 
time  into  ethereal  distances.*  The  soul  might,  indeed, 
have  to  pass  through  many  bodies  and  mortal  lives  before 
it  readied  the  life  eternal  But  the  motto  of  the  Isiac  &ith, 
inscribed  on  many  tombs,  was  hr^v)(et,  "  be  of  good  courage," 

1  Ariitid.  Or.  Smr.  *Ui.  U,  ^<X(v-  ■  Bohde,  AycAt,  ii  p.  1 36 ;  of.  L  280; 
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"  may  OBiria  give  the  water  of  refreshment" '  Everyvhore 
the  lotus,  image  of  immortality,  in  ite  caliz  opening  at 
every  dawn,  appears  on  symbols  of  the  worship.  And  Harpo- 
crates,  the  god  who  has  triumphed  over  death,  appears 
OS  the  child  issuing  from  the  mystic  flower.  The  Konun 
practice  of  burning  the  dead  might  seem  to  separate  for  erer 
the  fote  of  the  body  from  the  spirit,  althongh  it  is  really  a 
question  of  more  or  less  rapid  resolntioD  of  the  mortal  frame 
into  its  original  elements.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  the  man  of 
tiie  early  Empire  became  more  and  more  anxious  to  preserre 
nndisturbed  the  "  handful  of  white  dust "  rescued  from  the  pyre, 
and  would  invoke  the  wrath  of  Isis  against  the  desecrator.'  The 
great  object  of  many  of  the  colleges  was  to  secure  their  humble 
members  a  niche  in  the  oolwmhaTiv/m,.  The  Alexandiine  faith  in 
immortality,  by  the  grace  of  Isis  and  Serapis,  probably  did  not 
inqiure  too  corioosly  into  the  maonei  of  the  resurrection. 
;  Undoubtedly  another  secret  of  the  popularity  of  the 
Egyptian  worships  lay  in  their  impressive  ritual,  the  separatum 
of  their  clei^  from  the  world,  and  in  the  comradeship  of 
the  guilds  in  which  their  votaries  were  enrolled.  Apuleios 
has  left  us,  in  the  initiation  of  Lueiua  at  Cenchreae,  and 
again  at  Rome,  a  priceless  picture  of  the  Isiac  ritual  Every- 
thing in  the  ceremonial  tends  to  kindle  pious  enthuaiasin. 
Sophocles  and  Pindar  had  extolled  the  blessedness  of  those 
who  had  seen  the  mystic  vision.^  The  experience  of  Lucios 
would  seem  to  confirm  the  testimony  of  the  Greek  poets. 
When  the  goddess  has  promised  him  deliverance  from 
brutish  form,  and  pledged  him  to  strict  obedience,  Lucius  is 
inspired  with  the  utmost  ardour  to  join  in  "  the  holy  wari^re." 
He  takes  up  his  abode  in  the  sacred  procincts,  he  begs  to  be 
admitted  to  full  communion.  But  the  venerable  pontitT 
requires  him  to  await  the  sign  of  the  divine  wilL  Lmans 
continues  in  fasting  and  prayer  tiU  the  sign  at  last  comes; 
when  it  comes  he  hastens  to  the  morning  sacrifioeL  The 
Bcrolls,  covered  with  symbols  of  ancient  JE^pt,  are  brought  in, 
and  then,  before  a  crowd  of  the  foithful,  he  is  plunged  in  the 
sacred  font.      Betnmiug  to  the  temple,  as  he  lies  prostrate 

'  C.I.&.  SH3,    iolil  Ott  h  'Onpii  ri  it  Tplr  S\flu)i 
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before  the  image  of  the  goddess  in  prayer,  he  has  whispered  to 
bim  "the  anatterable  words."  Teu  days  more  are  epent  in 
stiicteflt  retreat  and  abstinence  from  pleasnrea  of  the  flesh ; 
and  then  come  the  crowning  rite,  the  solemn  vigil  in  the  inner 
sanctuary.  There,  as  at  Elensis,  a  vivid  drama  of  a  divine 
death  and  resurrection  probably  passed  before  hie  eyes,  in 
flashing  radiance  and  awfiU  visions,  amid  gloom  and  the 
tones  of  weird  music.  But  the  tale  of  what  be  saw  and  beard 
oonld  never  be  fully  unfolded  to  mortal  ear. 

There  indeed  are  some  sordid  and  auspicious  traits  in  the 
hiatoiy  of  this  worship.  As  in  the  case  of  tiie  taurobolinm,' 
the  mysteries  of  Isis  and  Serapis  could  not  be  enjoyed  without 
a  ooneiderable  outlay.  And  Lucioa  found  a  difficulty  in  meet- 
ing the  expense.'  But,  whether  in  heathendom  or  Chriaben- 
dom,  a  regular  priesthood  and  an  elaborate  ritual  cannot  be 
supported  without  the  ofierings  of  the  faithful.  There  has 
probably  never  been  a  religion  in  which  the  cha^  of  venality 
haa  not  been  levelled  against  the  priests.  But  Lucius  finds 
here  no  stumbling-block.  No  material  offering  can  repay  the 
goodness  and  love  of  the  goddess.  He  feels  towards  her  not 
only  reverence  and  gratitude,  but  the  love  (^  a  son  to  a 
Divine  mother.  Ascetic  isolation  bos  produced  the  natural 
result  of  imaginative  ecstasy  and  mystic  exaltation.  The  Itrng, 
quiet  hours  of  rapt  devotion  before  the  sacred  figure  in  the 
stillness  of  the  shrine,  the  spectoal  visions  of  the  supreme 
hour  of  revelation,  made  a  profound  imprcBaion  on  a  soul 
which  was  deeply  tainted  by  other  visions  of  old-world  sin. 

The  daily  ritual  of  Isis,  which  seems  to  have  been  as 
regular  and  complicated  as  that  of  the  Catholic  Church,  pro- 
duced an  immense  effect  on  the  Eomau  mind.  Every  day 
there  were  two  solemn  offices,  at  which  white-robed,  tonsured 
priests,  with  acolytes  and  assistants  of  every  d^ree,  officnated.* 
The  morning  litany  and  Bocrifice  was  an  impressive  service. 
The  crowd  of  worshippers  thronged  the  space  before  tbe  chapel 
at  the  early  dawn.  The  priest,  ascending  by  a  hidden  stair, 
drew  apart  the  veil  of  the  sanctuary,'  and  offered  the  holy  image 
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to  their  adoratioa.  He  then  made  the  round  of  the  altazB, 
reciting  the  litany,  and  sprinkling  the  holy  water  "  from  the 
secret  spring."  At  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  passers  hy 
could  hear  from  the  temple  in  Uie  Csmpns  Martins  the  chant 
of  vespers.'  A  iiesco  of  Herculaneum  gives  us  a  picture  of  the 
service.  It  is  the  adoration  of  the  holy  water,  repreeenting 
in  symbol  the  fmctitying  and  deathless  power  of  Osiris.  A 
priest,  stAnding  before  the  holy  place,  raises  breast  high  a 
sacred  am  for  the  adoration  of  the  crowd.  The  sacrifice  is 
smoking  on  the  altar,  and  two  choirs  are  chanting  to  the 
accompaniment  of  the  seistron  and  the  flate.'  Another  fresco 
from  Hercolaneum  exhibits  a  bearded,  dark-skinned  figure, 
crowned  with  the  lotos,  in  the  attitude  of  dancing  before  a 
throng  of  spectetors  to  the  sound  of  music  It  is  plausibly 
conjectured  that  we  have  here  a  pantomimic  representation  of 
the  passion  of  Osiris  and  its  joyful  close.*  There  was  much 
solemn  pomp  and  striking  scenic  effect  in  this  pubUc  ceremoniaL 
But  it  is  clear  ixom  Apuleius,  that  an  important  part  of 
worship  was  also  long  silent  meditation  before  the  image  of 
tiie  goddess.  The  poets  speak  of  devotees  seated  thus  before 
the  altar,  and  in  the  temple  at  Pompeii  a  bench  has  been 
found  which,  ftum  its  position,  was  probably  occupied  by  such 
silent  woiBhippers.* 

The  gieat  festivals  of  the  Egyptian  worship  were  the 
blessing  of  the  sacred  vessel  on  the  fifth  of  March,  and  the 
celebration  of  the  quest  and  finding  of  Osiris  in  November. 
The  anniversaiy  of  the  death  and  risii^  again  of  the  god  was 
strictly  observed  by  large  numbers,  especially  among  women. 
Pagan  and  Christian  writers  have  alike  ridiculed  the  theatrical 
grief  and  joy  for  a  god  so  often  found,  so  often  losL'  The 
death  of  Osiris  at  the  hands  of  Typhon,  the  rending  of  the 
divine  form,  and  the  dispersion  of  the  lacerated  remains,  were 
passionately  lamented  in  sympathy  with  the  mourning  Isi& 
With  eflFusive  grief  the  devotees  beat  their  breasts  and  lacer- 
ated their  arms,  and  followed  in  eager  search.     When   on  the 
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third  da7  the  god  had  been  found  and  restored,  the  ynjMi 
event  was  hailed  with  extravagant  gladnees,  and  celebrated 
\tj  a  banquet  of  the  initiatsd.  For  some  of  these  holy 
days  the  rubrics  prescribed  a  long  preparation  of  fasting  and 
ascetie  restraint  But  that  a  general  strictness  of  life  was  not 
teqoired  of  the  Isiac  votary,  at  least  under  the  early  Empire, 
may  be  inferred  from  the  &ct  that  the  &ail  Cynthias  and 
Delias  in  Propertios  and  Tibullns  were  among  the  most  regular 
in  ritual  observance.^  The  festival  of  the  holy  vessel  of  Isis, 
which  marked  the  opening  of  navigation,  and  received  the 
benediction  of  the  goddess,  was,  in  the  early  Empire,  observed 
with  solemn  pomp  and  enthusiasm  by  the  coast  towns  of  the 
Mediterranean.  A  briUiantly  vivid  description  of  such  b 
scene  at  Ceachreae  has  been  left  by  Apuleius.  It  was  a 
great  popular  carnival,  in  which  a  long  procession,  masquerad- 
ing in  the  most  fantastic  and  various  costumes,  conducted  the 
sacred  ship  to  the  shore.  Women  in  white  robes  scattered 
flowers  and  perfumes  along  the  way.  A  throng  of  both 
sexes  bore  torches  and  tapers,  to  symbolise  the  reign  of 
the  Mother  of  the  stars.  The  music  of  fiute  and  pipe 
meanwhile  filled  the  air  with  sacred  symphonies,  and  a 
band  of  youths  in  snow-white  vestments-  chanted  a  hymn. 
Wave-  upon  wave  came  the  throng  of  those  who  bad  been 
admitted  to  full  commnnion,  all  clad  in  linen,  and  the  men 
marked  with  the  tooeure.  They  were  followed  by  the  priests, 
each  beariug  some  symbol  of  the  many  powers  and  virtues 
of  the  goddess,  ^e  boat-shaped  lamp,  the  "  altars  of  succour," 
the  palm  of  gold,  the  wand  of  Mercury.  In  a  pix  were 
borne  the  holy  mysteries,  and,  last  of  all,  the  most  vener- 
able symbol,  a  small  urn  of  shining  gold  and  adorned  in 
subtle  workmanship  with  figures  of  E^iyptian  l^end.*  This 
holy  vase,  containing  the  water  of  the  sacred  river,  which  was 
an  emanation  from  Osiris,'  doeed  the  procession.  Arrived  at 
the  mai^n  of  the  sea,  the  chief  priest  consecrated  the  sacred 
vessel  with  solemn  form  and  litany,  and  named  it  with  the  holy 
name.  Adorned  with  gold  and  citrus  wood  and  pictures  of 
old  l^end,  it  spread  its  white  sails  to  the  breeze,  and  bore 
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H.  8S,  8 }  TibolL  i.  S,  33.  ■  Pint  Dt  Jt.  et  Otir.  a.  83,  NAdr 

■  ApuL    Mit.   xi.   &    11   (774-78) )      'OsIpiSoi  AwtppOi^  .  .   .  txtun. 
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into  the  distance  the  vows  and  offeringB  of  the  &ithfal  for  the 
safety  of  those  upon  the  deep. 

t,  "Pie  oriental  religiona  of  the  imperial  period  were  dis- 
tingoisbed  from  the  native  re%ion  of  Latium  b;  the  poBaeadon 
of  a  numeroua  and  highly  oi^anised  priesthood,  and  an 
intensely  sacerdotal  spirit.'  In  an  age  of  growing  religious 
faith,  this  characteristic  gave  them  enoimouB  power.  The 
priest  became  a  necessary  medium  of  intercouTse  with  God. 
It  is  also  one  of  the  many  traits  in  the  later  pf^nism, 
which  prepared  and  softened  the  transition  to  the  reign  of 
the  mediaeval  Churckl  It  would  be  tedious  and  unprofit- 
able to  enumerate  the  various  grades  of  the  Isiac  priesthood. 
There  were  high  priests  of  conspicuous  dignity,  who  were 
also  called  propKetcu}  But  ordinary  priests  could  per- 
form many  of  their  functions.'  There  were  interpreters  of 
dreams,  dressers  and  keepers  of  the  sacred  wardrobe  of  the 
goddees,*  whose  duties  must  have  been  onerous,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  list  of  robes  and  jewels  and  sacred  fiimitare 
preserved  in  inscriptions  or  recovered  from  the  ruins  of  Isiao 
shrines.'  It  has  been  remarked  that  the  roaming  Visigotha 
in  southern  Gaul  must  have  had  a  rare  spoil  if  they  had  the 
fortune  to  light  on  one  of  the  great  temples  of  Isia.  The 
scribe  of  the  Fastophori,  in  Apuleius,  is  also  an  important 
ofKcer.  He  summons  the  sacred  convocation,  and  recites  the 
"  bidding  prayer "  for  the  Emperor  and  all  subjects,  in  their 
several  places  and  stAtions.*  Music  took  a  large  part  in  the 
ritual;  there  was  hymn-singing  to  the  sound  of  flutes,  harp, 
and  cymbal;  and  the  chanters  and  paeanists  of  SeiBfns 
formed  an  order  by  themselves.^  The  prayer  which  Lacius 
offers  to  the  goddess,  in  Apnieius,  has  been  arranged  as  a 
metrical  litany.^  Women  often  appear  in  inscriptJonn  and  in 
our  texts  as  priestesses,  and  had  a  prominent  place  in  all 
solemn  rituaL*  And  it  is  evident  that,  with  all  its  sacer- 
dotalism, the  worship  gave  full  recognition  to  devout  wor- 

■  Eivilla,  P- G4  ;  L&rkve,  p.  130  Mq.  *  C.I.L.    lii.    SOSl,   Onktiix   tam 

*  ai.O.  6006 ;  Api^  Ma.  a.  0.W      Nemaan. 

(IS9),  propheta  primorioa,  li.   c    17  *  L&f&je,  p,  186. 

<788),   aaoerdos  uuiioiiu.     Or.  Mens.  ■  ApuL  MH.  zL  &  17  (789). 

2305,  C.  RnF.Yo1usunnsp&tsriaro(kaU  "<  lb.  c  9  (772),  diati  Sarapi  tfbi- 

Srofat*  Iddoa i  1878,  6688;  C.I.L.  x.  -'-" 
US ;  zii.  410. 

•  I*f.ye,  p.  ISS. 
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abippers  of  every  degree  and  sex.  All  who  are  devoted  to 
the  service  have  their  place  and  fimctiOD.  The  initiated  might 
even  wear  the  tonsnie  in  the  ordinary  lay  Ufa.  To  do  1^, 
indeed,  needed  some  courage,  in  the  face  of  Soman  ridicnle. 
Bat  the  religious  were,  from  the  earliest  times  in  Qreece  and 
Italy,  associated  for  mutual  support  in  sacred  guilds,  des^- 
nated  by  varioos  names,  Isiaci  or  Paetophori  or  Anubiaci 
In  the  third  century  B.C.,  such  aocietiea  are  found  in  Ceos 
and  PeiraeuB.'  On  the  walla  of  Pompeii  they  have  left  their 
appeals  to  the  electors  to  vote  on  behalf  of  candidates  for 
the  aedileship.^  They  were  organised  on  the  UBoal  lines  of 
the  ancient  colleges,  divided  into  deoories,  with  a  director  md 
a  treasurer,  a  "  father "  or  a  "  mother,"  or  a  patron  at  tiieir 
bead.'  The  Isiac  guilds  must  have  had  a  powerM  influence 
in  the  diffusion  of  the  religion  of  Alexandria.  But  they 
also  were  probably  one  cause  of  the  suspicion  bo  long  enter- 
tained for  that  worship  by  the  Republican  government,  and 
they  only  asserted  their  full  strength  in  the  second  century, 
when  the  colleges  in  general  received  the  tacit  sanction  of  the 
emperors.  That  the  emperors  fait  little  fear  of  these  foreign 
sacred  corporations  became  dear  when  an  emperor  actually 
took  the  tonsure  of  leis.^ 

The  Isiac  system  was  energetic  and  self-assertive,  bat  it 
can  hardly  be  called  dai^rons  or  revolntdonary.  It  threw 
many  of  the  old  gods  into  the  shade,  bnt  its  syncretism  also 
foond  s  place  for  many  of  them.  Its  inner  monotheism,  after 
the  fashion  of  thoee  days,  had  open  arms  of  charity  for  all  die 
ancient  gods.  One  of  the  priests  of  Isis  might  be  called 
lacohagt^os  or  Mithra ; "  statnes  of  Dionysns  and  Yenna  and 
Priapus  stood  in  the  court  of  the  Isium  at  Pompeii.'  The 
lais  of  Apuleius  proclaims  her  identity  with  nearly  all  t^e 
great  powers  of  classical  l^nd,  and  gathers  them  into  herself. 
Bat  Isis  identifies  only  to  conquer  and  absorb.  And  her 
priesthood  formed  an  aggressive  and  powerful  caste.  The 
sacerdotal  colleges  of  the  latin  religion  were  never,  except  in 

6029,  3S1S,  nutar  weronim  ;  O.I.L. 
vi.  3277 ;  Or.  2808,  ntiODO  Baor. 
India  ;  Apnl.  JM.  li.  c  SO  (817). 

'  Lftmprid.  Commad.  a.  B. 

'  ApoL  jr«(.  xi.  «.  32  {800). 

*  Uf*y^  ppl  IBS.  190 ;  Hm,  p.  189. 
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the  case  of  the  YestalB,  separated  from  ordinary  life.  The 
highest  pontificate  was  held  by  busy  laymen,  by  conanls  or 
emperors  or  great  soldiers.  After  the  perfonDance  of  his  part 
in  some  great  rite,  the  Soman  priest  returned  to  his  civic 
place  and  dnties.  And  in  Greece,  in  the  Uiird  and  Bec<aid 
centuries  B.C.,  even  the  Isiac  priesthood  was  held  only  for  a 
year,  or  even  for  &  month ;  and  the  sacred  processions  at 
one  time  needed  the  authorisation  of  the  local  council  at 
Samoa.*  But  when  we  come  to  the  days  of  Apnleios,  all 
this  is  chsnged.  The  chief  priest  at  Cenchreae  is  evidently 
a  great  ecclesiastic,  bearing  the  sacred  Eastern  name  of 
Mithra.^  He  has  given  up  ordinary  civic  life,  and  has 
probably  abandoned  his  Greek  name  to  take  a  new  name 
"  in  religion."  Every  day  two  solemn  services  at  least 
have  to  be  performed  in  the  temple,  besides  the  private 
diiectioa  of  souls,  which  had  evidently  become  a  regular 
part  of  the  priestly  functions.  Attached  to  the  great 
templea,  and  close  to  the  altar,  there  is  a  "  clergy  house ' 
where  tiie  ministers  are  lodged.  It  is  called  the  Fasto- 
phorion,  and  its  chambers  have  been  traced  in  the  debris 
of  the  temple  at  Pompeii'  One  of  these  presbyteries  was 
the  scene  of  the  seduction  which  convnleed  the  religions 
world  in  the  i«ign  of  Tiberius,  and  which  sent  so  many  pious 
exiles  to  the  solitudes  of  Sardinia.  The  ministers  of  Isis  and 
Serapis  are  marked  off  by  the  tonsure  and  the  Isiac  habit, 
whidi  meet  us  in  the  pages  of  poets  from  Tibulloa  to  Juvenal,* 
and  in  the  frescoes  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum.  The 
abstinence,  which  was  required  as  a  preparation  for  communion 
in  ordinary  votaries,  was  a  lifelong  obligation  on  the  prieet 
The  use  ai  woollen  garments,  of  wine,  pork,  fish,  and  certain 
vegetables,  was  absolutely  forbidden  to  them.'  Chastity  was 
essential  in  the  celebrant  of  the  holy  mysteries,  and  even 
Teitullian  holds  up  Uie  priests  of  Isis  as  a  reproachful  example 
of  continence  to  professing  followers  of  Christ  The  priest* 
hood  is  no  longer  a  secondary  concern ;  it  absorbs  a  man's 

'  lAlan,  p.  149.  ■  I^fajB,  pp.l61,ia0;  Haa,  Ai^Mh 

■  Apnl  itk.  iL  0.  S2  (800),  Mithmm  p.  174, 

lllQm   innm   uoanlotani  priMipunm,  <  TibnlL   L  S.  SO  ■    Mart,   zii    S9 ' 

•iabat    mlhi    coign nctum,    Mcronim  *""■  ""  ^^^  .  8o"t-  "^  12- 

mitiiitnim  deoemit.  ■  Pint  At  ii.  o.  4,  S,  B2. 
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whole  life,  eeta  him  apart  within  the  sanctoaiy  aa  the  diapeneei 
of  aacred  privil^es,  with  the  awful  power  of  revealing  the 
mystery  of  eternity,  and  preparing  aouls  to  meet  the  great 
ordeaL 

It  does  not  need  much  imagination  to  undentand  the 
fiucination  of  Isis  and  Serapis  for  a  people  who  had  outgrown 
a  severe  and  sober,  but  an  uninBpiiing  faith.  They  came  to 
the  West  at  the  diais  of  a  great  spiritual  and  political 
revolution,  with  the  charm  of  foreign  mystery  and  the 
immemorial  antiquity  of  a  land  whose  annals  ran  back  to 
ages  long  before  Bome  and  Athens  were  even  villages.  But 
with  antique  charm,  the  religion  combined  the  moral  and 
spiritual  ideas  of  generations  which  had  outgrown  the  gross 
sjonbolism  of  Nature  worship.  The  annual  festivals  might 
preserve  the  memory  of  the  myth,  which  in  its  grossness  and 
brutal  tragedy  once  pictured  the  fructifying  influence  of  the 
mysterious  river  on  the  lands  which  awaited  his  visitAtions, 
or  the  waning  force  of  vegetative  power  and  Bolar  warmth. 
But  Serapis,  the  new  god  of  the  Ptolemies,  became  the  lord  of 
life  and  death,  the  guide  and  savioor  of  souls,  the  great  judge 
of  all  in  the  other  world,  an  awful  power,  yet  more  inclined  to 
mercy  than  to  judgment.'  And  Isis  rose  to  equally  boundless 
sway,  and  one  of  greater  tenderness.  Powers  above  and  powers 
below  alike  wait  on  her  will :  she  treads  Tartarus  under  her 
feet,  and  yet  she  embraces  all,  and  specially  the  weak  and 
miserable,  in  the  arms  of  her  charity.*  Above  all,  she  has  the 
secret  of  the  unseen  world,  and  can  lighten  for  her  worshipper 
the  Stygian  gloom.  Bat  the  Isiac,  like  the  Orphic  revelation, 
while  it  gave  a  blessed  promise  for  the  life  to  come,  attached 
grave  conditions  to  the  pledge  In  this  brief  time  of  proba- 
tion, the  soul  must  prepare  itself  under  ghostly  guidance  for 
the  great  triaL  Sacrament  and  mystery  lent  their  aid  to 
fortify  the  worshipper  in  the  face  of  death,  but,  to  derive  their 
fall  virtue,  he  must  exercise  himself  in  temperance,  abjure  the 
pleasures  of  the  senses,  and  puriiy  himself  for  the  vision  of 
God.'  The  sacred  ritual  of  the  Egyptian  might  captivate  the 
senses  and  imagination  by  its  pomp  and  music,  its  steaming 
altars,  and  many-coloured  symbolism.  But  in  the  stillness  of 
the  sanctuary  the  worshipper  was  trained  to  find  his  moments 

<  Aiialid.  Or.  Sacr.  liU.  p.  64.    ;         ■  ApuL  Ud.  iL  o.  24.  ■  lb. 
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of  pmest  snd  most  exalted  derotbo  in  silent  meditation 
before  the  Qneen  of  heaven  and  the  shades.  The  lonely, 
the  weak,  and  the  desolate  found  in  the  holy  gnilda  saooonr 
and  consolation,  vith  a  place  in  the  Titaal  of  her  solemn 
seasons,  Trhich  bound  each  to  each  in  the  love  of  a  Divine 
Mother. 
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THE   BKLIGION   OF   HlTHKi. 

Of  all  the  oriental  religions  which  attracted  the  devotion  of 
the  Weat  in  the  last  three  centxiriea  of  the  Empire,  that  of 
Mithra  was  the  most  powerful  It  is  also  the  system  which 
for  various  reasons  has  the  greatest  interest  for  the  modem 
atndent  It  is  perhaps  the  highest  and  most  striking  example 
of  the  last  efforts  of  p^onism  to  reconcile  itself  to  the  great 
moral  and  spiritual  movement  which  was  setting  steadily,  and 
with  growing  momentum,  towards  purer  conceptionB  of  God,  of 
man's  relations  to  Him,  and  of  the  life  to  coma  |jt  is  also  the 
greatest  effort  of  syncretism  to  absorb,  without  extinguishing, 
the  gods  of  the  cUssic  pantheon  in  a  cult  wbich  was  almost 
monotheistic,  to  transform  old  forma  of  nature  worship  and 
oosmic  symbolism  into  a  system  which  should  provide  at  once 
some  form  of  moral  discipline  and  real  satisfaction  for  spiritual 
won^J  In  this  efibrt,  Mithraism  was  not  so  much  impeded 
by  a  heritage  of  coarse  legend  as  the  worships  of  Pessinus 
and  Alexandria.  It  was  indeed  sprung  from  the  same  order 
of  religious  thought  as  they.  It  could  never  detach  itself 
from  its  source  as  a  cult  of  the  powers  of  nature.'  But  the 
worship  of  the  Sun,  with  which  Mithra  was  inseparably  con- 
nected, was  the  purest  and  moat  natural  form  of  devotion, 
if  elemental  powers  were  to  be  worshipped  at  all  And  heathen- 
dom tended  more  and  more  under  the  Empire  to  fix  its 
devotion  on  the  soorce  of  all  light  and  life.  The  Sun  was  to 
Plato  the  highest  matorial  symbol  of  the  InSoite  Qood.  Neo- 
Fythagoreanism  and  Neo-Platonism  regarded  him  as  the  sacred 

'  Cnmont,  Mmummli  Rtlatift  awe  XjflUrtt  de  Jtithra,  Intr.  pp.  S09,  SID. 
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image  of  the  power  beyond  human  ken.^     "  Before  leli^on " 

it  lias  been  said,  "  had  reached  the  point  of  pToclaiming  Uiat 

Grod  moat  be  sought  in  the  realm  of  the  ideal  and  the  absolute, 

outside  the  world  of  sense,  the  one  rational  and  scientific  cult, 

was  that  of   the   Sun."*     Heliolatry  also  harmonised  with 

absolutism  in  the  State,  as  the  old  Persian  kings  and  their 

imitators,  the  emperors  of  the  third  century,  clearly  perceived. 

The  great  temple  of  the  Sun,  which  Aurelian,  the  son  of  a 

priestess  of  the  deity,  founded  in  the  Campus  Martius,  with  its 

high  pontiffe  and  stately  ritual,  did  honour  not  only  to  the 

great  lord  of  the  heavenly  spheres,  but  to  the  monarch  who 

was  the  august  im^  of  his  power  upon  earth  and  who  was 

'  endued  with  his  special  grace.*     The  power  of  Mithra  in  the 

;  fourth  century  lay  in  the  &ct  that,  while  it  was  tender  and 

'  tolerant  to  the  old  national  worships,  and  never  broke  with  the 

inner  spirit  of  heathenism,  it  created  an  all-embracing  system 

which   rose  above  all  national  barriers,  which  satisfied  the 

philosophic  thought  of  the  age  in  its  mystidsm,  and  gave 

I  comfort  and  a  hope  of  immortality  through  its  sacraments. 

Mithra  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  venerable  objects 
t&  pagan  devotion,  as  he  was  one  of  the  last  to  be  dethroned. 
In  faint  outline  he  can  be  traced  to  the  cradle  of  the  Aryan 
race.*  In  the  Yedas  he  is  a  god  of  light,  and,  as  the  god  of 
truth,  who  hates  all  falsehood,  he  has  the  germ  of  that  moral 
character  which  grew  into  a  great  force  in  the  last  age  of  his 
worship  in  the  West.  In  the  Avestas,  the  sacred  books  of  the 
religion  of  Iran,  which,  however  late  their  redaction,  still  en- 
shrine a  very  ancient  creed,  Mithra  has  the  same  well-defined 
personality.  He  is  the  radiant  god  who  seems  to  emerge 
&om  the  rocky  summits  of  eastern  mountains  at  dawn,  who 
careers  through  heaven  with  a  team  of  four  white  horses ;  yet 
he  is  not  sun  or  moon  or  any  star,  but  a  spirit  of  light,  ever 
wakeful,  watching  with  a  thousand  eyes,  whom  nothing  can 
escape  and  nothing  deceive.'  And  so,  while  he  gives  w&rmth 
and  increase  to  the  earth,  and  health  and  wealth  to  men,  he  is 
also  &om  the  banning  a  moral  power.     He  confers  wisdom 

•4>  Zellar,  FKii.  der  OritA.  iii.  2,  p.  Mm  MithradUvrgie,  p.  197. 

101  1  cf.  HioTob.  Sat.  i.  17  ;  Pbilostr.  *  Flav.  Vop.  Awrdtan,  o.  S6,  8S. 

ApoU.   Tyan.  ii.  3S  ;  Ti.  10,  S  1  ;  U.  *  Oumont,  Intr.  p.   223  «q.  ;    Om- 

Aorel.  li.  27.  inet,  L»  Cuitt  da  Mithra,  p.  IS  tq. 

■  Comont,  Intr.  p.  S8S ;  Dieterioli,  '  Gimioat,  lutr.  p.  226. 
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and  boDOQT  and  a  dear  conscience  and  concord.  He  wages  a 
truceless  war  with  the  evil  powers  of  darkness,  and  guards  his  i 
futjifiil  soldiers  against  the  craft  of  the  enemy.  He  is  the  ' 
ftjend  and  consoler  of  the  poor ;  he  is  the  mediator  between 
eart^  and  heaven ;  he  is  the  lord  of  the  world  to  come.'  Bat 
hia  place  in  the  Zoroastrian  hierarchy  was  not  equally  high.  At 
one  time  he  was  only  one  of  the  yaxataa,  who  were  created  by  the  . 
supreme  Ormuzd*  But  Mithra  has  still  the  attributes  of 
guardian  and  saviour ;  he  ia  approached  with  eocrifice,  libation, 
ablution,  and  litany,  as  in  the  latest  days  of  his  power  in  the 
West.  And  again  a  higher  place  is  given  to  him ;  be  is  the 
vic^^rent  of  the  remote,  iuefiable  Onnuzd,  the  mediator 
through  whom  the  supreme  power  crushes  evil  demons,  and 
wages  war  with  Ahriman ;  he  ia  invoked  in  the  same  prayers 
side  by  side  with  the  Supreme.  The  Great  Kings,  especially 
the  later,  regard  Mithra  as  their  special  guardian,  swear  by  him 
in  their  most  solemn  oaths,'  and  call  upon  him  in  the  hoar  of 
battle.  If  he  was  the  god  of  the  humble  and  afBicted,  he  was 
also  the  god  of  the  prince  and  warrior  noble,  and  so  we  shall 
find  him  at  the  end. 

The  Persian  conquest  of  Babylon  had  lasting  effects  on  i 
the  religion  of  Mithra.  There  he  encountered  a  sacerdotal  1 
^stem  which  bad  its  roots  in  an  immemorial  civilisation.  The  f 
conqneroTS,  as  so  often  happens,  were  to  some  extent  subdued 
by  the  vanquished.*  Syncretism  set  in ;  the  deities  of  the 
two  races  were  reconciled  and  identified.  The  magical  arts 
and  the  astrolatry  of  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates  imposed 
themselves  on  the  purer  Mazdean  &ith,  and  never  relaxed 
their  hold,  although  they  failed  to  check  its  development  as  a 
moral  system.  Onnuzd  was  confounded  with  Bel,  Mithra 
with  St^mash  or  the  Sun-god.  The  astral  and  solar  lore, 
the  fiiitb  in  mystic  nnmbers,  which  had  been  coltivated  in 
Babylonia  through  many  generations,  took  its  p]ace  in  the 
theology  of  Mithra,  and  they  have  left  their  mark  in  many  a 
c^pel  on  the  Danube  and  the  Shine.  Yet  Mithia,  identified  | 
with  the  Sun  at  Babylon,  was  never  absorbed  in  the  cnlt  ; 
of    the   solar   deity  in   the   West'      On   many  of  the   later 

'  QMqvet,  p.  SO.  *  OumoDt,  Intr.  p.  211  ;  Otsqnet,  p. 

*  Oamont,  Intr.  p.  226  sqq.  21  aqq. 

*  Xen,  Oj/rop.  Tiu  6,  GS  ;  Oeeon,  it.  '  I>oa» 
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inacriptioiis  Mithia  and  the  San  an  mentioned  aide  b7  side  as 
equalfl  and  allies.  Yet  the  connection  of  Mithra  vith  Babylon 
ia  never  forgotten  either  by  Greeks  or  Bomana.  Claadian 
connects  him  with  the  mTBteriea  of  BeL^  The  priest  who, 
with  many  weird  rites,  in  a  waste  annless  spot  beeide  the 
Tigris,  condacts  Menippus  to  the  underworld,  wears  the  dress 
of  Media,  and  bears  the  same  Mithrobarsanes.* 

With  the  deetntction  of  the  Persian  empire  and  the  difCiision 
(rf  Magian  inflaence  in  Asia  Minor,  the  worship  arrired  at  its 
last  stage  before  entering  on  the  conquest  of  the  WuL 
The  monaichs  of  Pontns,  Armenia,  Cappadocia,  and  Com- 
magene,  who  claimed  descent  from  the  Achaemenids,  were 
politic  or  enthusiastic  votaries  of  the  religious  traditions  of 
Iran.*  While  they  reverenced  Ormuzd  and  Anaitda,  Mithia 
was  their  special  patron,  as  he  was  to  Artaxerxea>  Mithra's 
name  appears  constantly  in  the  names  of  royal  houses,  snch  as 
Mithradates  and  Mithrobarzanea.  The  inscription  on  the  tomb 
of  Antiochus  of  Commagene,  who  boasted  of  his  descent  from 
Darius  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  records  the  endowment  of  solemn 
Persian  rites,  aud  combines  the  names  of  Ormuzd  and  Zens,  of 
Apollo  and  Mithra.'  In  the  submei^nce  of  national  barriers 
which  followed  the  fall  of  the  Persian  monarchy,  and  under 
the  influence  of  Greek  philosophy,  that  process  of  a^cietdsm 
began  in  Asia  Minor  which  was  destined  to  produce  such 
momentous  results  in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries.  But  the 
Mazdean  faith,  strong  in  its  associations  with  the  ancient 
sources  of  spiritual  enlightenment  iu  the  East,  never  sxtccombed 
to  the  western  paganism.  The  classical  gods  might  be  admitted 
to  the  Mazdean  heaven ;  Zeus  might  be  coofbunded  with 
Ormuzd ;  Anaitis  might  find  an  analogue  in  Artemis  Tauro- 
polus.  But  the  ancient  name  of  Mithra  was  never  pro&ned 
in  the  litui^  by  any  translation.'  It  was  chiefly  perhaps  in 
Phrygia  and  Lydia  that  alien  worships  produced  a  lasting 
effect  in  modifying  the  Persian  theoI<^.  The  pure  morality 
of  the  Mithraist  creed  might  seem  to  have  little  in  common 
with  the  oigies  of  the  devotees  of  Attis  and  the  Great  Mother. 
But    religious    sentiment    has   a    miraculous   power    both   to 

■  Dt  Laud.  StiliA  i.  6Z  *  v.  Cnmont,  Tttter.  OriaU.  L  2,  S. 

'  Lne.  Itatimut,  oc.  &-9.  '  Id.  Ihmct.  Ortc^utt,  L 

'  CamoDt,  Intr.  p.  232.  <  Cnmont,  Inb'.  p.  S)6. 
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reject  and  to  transmote.  The  costome  and  Phrygian  cap  of 
Attis  appear  on  all  the  monuments  of  Mithra  to  the  end. 
And,  although  it  is  a  subject  of  debate,  the  taurobolium,  that 
baptism  of  blood  which  was  the  most  impresBive  rite  of  the 
later  p^^aniam,  was,  in  all  probability,  early  borrowed  by 
Uitbra  from  the  ritual  of  Fhrygia.^  The  pine,  the  emblem  of 
immortality,  which  is  eo  prominent  in  the  acenes  of  mourning 
for  Attis,'  also  has  a  place  in  the  ecolptured  remains  of  the 
Persian  chapels.  And  the  title  Menotyrannus,  a  title  of  Attis, 
which  is  given  to  the  Persian  god  on  many  slabs,  recalls  his 
passage  through  the  same  region.*  But  Greek  art  had  a  more 
powerful  and  enduring  effect  on  the  future  of  NEithra  than 
any  of  these  accretions.  Probably  the  ancient  Persian  faith 
recoiled  from  any  material  image  of  its  divine  powers,*  althou^ 
here  also  Assyria  may  have  corrupted  its  purity.  But  when 
Hellenic  imagination  began  to  play  around  the  Mazdean  gods, 
the  result  was  certain.  The  victorious  Mithra  was  clothed 
with  human  form,  and  his  legend  was  fixed  for  ever  by  some 
nameless  Pergamene  artist,  who  drew  his  inspiration  from  the 
"  steer-slayii^  Victory  "  of  Athens.'  The  group  in  which  the 
youthful  hero,  his  mantle  blown  back  by  the  wind,  with  a 
Phrygian  cap  upon  his  bead,  kneels  on  the  shoulder  of  the 
boll,  as  he  buries  his  poniard  in  its  throat,  was  for  four 
centuries  reproduced  in  counUess  chapels  from  the  moutii  of 
the  Danube  to  the  Solway.  lliat  symbolic  scene,  conveying 
80  many  meanings  in  its  hieratic  rigidity,  became  to  the  pious 
Mithraist  what  the  image  of  the  Divine  Figure  on  the  Cross 
has  been  for  so  many  centuries  to  the  devout  Catholic 

The  revelation  of  the  spread  of  Mithra  worship  in  the 
Roman  Empire  is  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  modem 
archaeolt^.  Only  foint  notices  of  the  cult  are  found  in 
Herodotus,  Xenophon,  and  Strabo.*  Quintus  Curtiua  knew  the 
Persian  god  as  the  soldier's  special  patron,  inspiring  courts 
in  battle.'     From  the  verses  in  the  Th£MAd  of  Statiua  we 

1  Omiqiiet,  pp.  81  uid  7S  ;  Bjrille,          *  Stnb.   xr.  S,  |  13  (782),  lUpmt 

Jbf.  MMet  dtn  Sev.  p.  93  ;  Ooshler,  rtlrvr  i,yi\fia-n  itt*  lol  fiu/iadt  aix 
Dt  Matrit  Mag.  Cfultu,  p.  5S  ;  but  cf.        li^orrai  .   .   .  T-i^uxrt  Si  tal  'HXiw  S* 

CnmoDt,  Intr.  pp.  334-6.  raXoOiri  MlSpar,  rrX. 

t  n..^„^  ,.   »i  •  Cnmont,  Intr.  pp.  181,  287. 

a«qu«,  p.  31.  ,  H„^   'j^   isirxm.   (V<!P.   rii. 

*  C.I.L.  Ti.  608,  611 ;  cf.  Cnmont,      '   "  -  "^'^   '  - 
Intr.  p.  28S. 
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nuy  condade  that  he  knew  something  of  the  service  in  Mithra's 
grottoes,  and  that  he  had  seen  the  figure  of  the  "  bull  slaying  ' 
god.^  Plutarch  knows  Mithia  as  the  mediator  between  Ormnsd 
and  AhrimaiL*  Lucian  had  probably  seen  the  rites  in  his 
native  Samosata;  he  knew  the  figure  with  the  candya  and 
tiara,  and,  from  the  sneer  at  the  god's  ignorance  of  Greek,  he 
may  perhaps  have  heard  the  old  Mazdean  litany.'  But  he  had 
piobably  little  notion  of  the  hold  which  Mitbra  bad  akeady 
obtained  on  the  farthest  regions  of  the  West  Still  less  had 
he  any  prevision  of  his  great  destiny  in  the  third  and  fourth 
centuries.  literature,  down  to  the  Autonine  age,  teaches  us 
little  of  the  character  and  strength  of  the  worship.  Without 
votive  inecriptious  and  the  many  ruins  of  his  chapels,  along 
with  the  indignant,  yet  anxious,  invective  of  the  Christian 
apologists,  we  should  never  have  known  how  near  the  Persian 
god  came  to  justifying  his  title  of  the  "  Unconquered." 

It  IB  impossible  to  fix  the  precise  date  when  the  worship 
of  Mithra  first  crossed  the  Aegean.  The  silence  of  inscriptions 
most  not  indeed  be  taken  as  provii^  that  he  had  no  devotees 
in  Italy  before  the  Flavian  age.  A  famous  passage  in 
Plutarch's  life  of  Pompey  would  seem  to  refer  the  first 
appearance  of  the  worship  in  the  West  to  the  conquest  of  the 
pirates  of  Cilicia  by  Pompey,  in  70  B.c.^  A  region  of  the 
alien  and  the  slave  may  well  have  been  loi^  domiciled  in 
Italy  before  it  attracted  general  notice.  And  there  may  have 
been  humble  worshippers  of  Mithra  at  Rome  or  Puteoli  even  in 
the  days  of  Julius  Caesar.  The  Mithraiat  inscription  of  ^e 
time  of  Tiberius  is  now  admitted  to  be  a  forgery.'  ;  But  irom 
his  reign  may  probably  be  dated  the  first  serious  init)a4B  of  the 
cult  Under  Tiberius,  Cappadocia  was  incorporated  in  the 
Empire,  and  Pontus  under  Nero ;  Commt^ne,  the  home  of 
Jupiter  Doliohenus,  who  was  a  firm  ally  of  Mithra,  was 
finally  absorbed  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian.'  The  official 
organisation  of  these  districts,  and  the  constant  intercourse 
established  between  central  Asia  Minor  and  the  capital,  must 
have  opened  many  channels  for  the  importation  of  new  forms 

1  8Ut   TUb.  L  717  ;  ef.  Cnmont,  *  Plat  Pom^.  a.  S4. 

TtxUt,  p.  17.  *  Or.  BtJo.  GS44. 

*  PlnL  Dt  li.  at  Otir.  o.  46.  *  CumoDt,  Intr.  p.  34S,  n.  S ;  TW 

■  Lno.  D*or.  Conta.  &  B ;  Mmippiu,  Aim.  iL  12 ;  D.  Ctm.  ML  17 ;  Snet 

c.  6  Bqq.  ;  Jup.  TVag.  c.  8.  Fcip.  o.  S. 
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of  devotion  from  the  East.  Almost  in  the  vezy  year  in  which 
Statins  was  penning  his  Teraefl  about  Mithia  in  the  ThAaid,  a 
freedman  of  the  Flavian  house  erected  a  tablet  to  the  god  on 
the  Esquiline,'  and  soldiers  of  the  East  carried  his  mysteries  to 
the  camps  on  the  Danube.  The  1 5th  Legion,  which  had  \ 
foi^ht  under  Corbolo  against  the  Parthians,  and  taken  part  1 
in  the  conquest  of  Palestine  in  70  A.D.,  is  the  fiist  years  of  \ 
the  reign  of  Vespasian,  established  the  worship  of  Mithra  at  I 
Camuntam  in  Pannonia,  which  became  henceforth  the  sacred  / 
city  of  Mithia  in  the  West^  In  102  a.d.  a  marble  group 
was  dedicated  by  the  slave  of  a  praetorian  prefect  of  Trajan.' 
It  is  probable  that  at  Ostia  we  have  records  of  the  cult;  from 
the  year  162.*  The  Mithraeum,  found  under  the  church  of 
S.  Clement  at  Borne,  has  yielded  an  inscription  of  the  last 
years  of  Antoninus  Pius.  That  emperor  erected  a  temple  to 
Mithra  at  Ostia.'  Borne  and  Ostia  were  probably  the 
earliest  points  in  Italy  invaded  by  the  Persian  worship. 
All  the  conditions  were  favourable  to  an  early  and  rapid 
propagation  of  the  cult  in  the  capital  of  the  world. 
Soldiers  from  t^e  East  would  be  serving  in  the  garrison, 
or  settled  after  their  release  from  servica  Eastern  slaves 
swarmed  in  all  the  great  houses,  including  that  of  the  emperor. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  dedications  are  made  by  men  of 
servile  origin,  and  the  very  name  of  the  dedicator  woold  often 
be  enough  to  indicate  his  nationality.  More  than  100  in- 
scriptions, more  than  75  pieces  of  Mithraist  sculpture,  with  the 
mins  of  many  chapels  of  the  god,  attest  his  powerful  influence 
at  Kome."  Ostia  which,  since  the  reconstruction  of  Trajan,  had 
overshadowed  PuteoU,  was  hospitable  to  all  alien  rites.'  The 
port  had  at  least  four  temples  of  Mithra  in  the  second  century, 
and  it  is  significant  of  the  alliance  between  the  two  worships, 
that  a  Mithraeum  there  was  built  close  to  a  shrine  of  the 
Qreat  Mother,'  and  that  members  of  the  collie  of  the  Den- 
drophori  sometimes  made  offerings  and  dedications  to  Mithra." 

B^Tille,  p.  81. 

Cnmont,  Intr.  p.  274,  n.  B. 

*  Oamont,  Intr.   p.    2fiS ;   cf.   Tu.  '  7&  p.  S76 ;  Donsbuh,  pp.  16-17. 
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The  remains  at  Ostia  disclose  Bome  other  indicaticHis  of  the 
prevailing  ayncretism.  The  Soman  Sylvanus  has  a  mche  in 
one  Mitbraeum,  and,  in  another,  Satom  and  Jupiter,  Man, 
Mercury  and  YenuB,  are  figured  beside  the  purely  Eastem 
symbols  of  the  planets  and  the  signs  of  the  zodiac^ 

The  inner  secret  of  that  rapid  prop^anda  we  shall  never 
fully  know.  Bat  we  can  discover  with  tolerable  certaintj  the 
kind  of  people  who  carried  the  gospel  of  Mithia  to  the  most 
remote  parts  of  the  western  world.  The  soldiers  were  his  most 
zealous  missionaries.*  Drafted  from  Cappadocia  or  Comnugene^ 
and  quartered,  far  from  his  home,  in  a  camp  on  ttie  Danube  or 
in  the  Black  Forest,  the  legionary  clung  to  the  worship  of  bis 
native  East,  and  was  eager  to  admit  his  comrades  to  fellowship 
in  its  rites.  The  appearance  of  Mitbraism  in  certain  places  can 
be  traced  directly  to  the  quartering  of  a  legion  which  bad  been 
recruited  from  the  countries  which  were  ^e  original  home  of 
the  worship  Officers  of  eastern  birth  on  promotion  passed  into 
otiier  corps,  and  extended  the  influence  of  the  East'  Centurions 
retiring  from  active  service  became  apostles  of  the  movement 
in  the  places  where  they  settled.  Syrian  merchants,  who  wen 
still  found  at  Orleans  in  the  time  of  the  Merovingians,  wi^i  all 
the  fanaticism  of  their  race  popularised  their  native  worships 
in  the  ports  of  Italy,  Qaul,  along  the  coasts  of  the  Adriatic, 
and  among  the  ceuties  of  commerce  on  the  Danube  or  the 
Rhine.*  The  civil  servants  of  the  emperor,  clerks  and  com- 
missaries of  every  degree,  procurators  and  agents  of  great 
estates,  who  were  often  men  of  servile  origin,  have  left  many 
traces  of  their  zeal  in  spreading  the  Persian  worship  both 
tbroughoat  Italy  and  in  countries  north  of  the  Alpe.^  The 
slave  class  probably  did  as  much  for  the  glory  of  Mithra  as 
any  other.^  It  was  largely  drawn  &om  Cappadoda,  Fontus, 
and  Phrygia,  those  regions  where  tiie  reUgion  of  Mithra  hod 
taken  deep  root  before  it  passed  into  Europe.  And,  like  the 
Christian,  the  rel^on  of  Mithra  was,  at  the  outset  of  its 
career,  a  religion  of  the  poor  and  humble.  It  was  only  in 
the  second  century  that  it  achieved  the  conquest  of  the  court 
and  the  educated  classes.     It  was  probably  through  slaves  that 

■  Donabftch,  p.  17.  *  Catnout,  Intr.  p.  2SS. 

*  CnmoDt,  lutr.  p.  340  eq.  *  C.l.L.  iiL  3B60,  1797,  6020,  4S0S ; 

>  lb.  p.  26S,  n.  S ;  at.  Or.  Baa.  6S5S,  vi   7S1. 

laiS,  1917,  1922.  *  Cumont,  Intr.  p.  265. 
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it  fonnd  its  way  into  remote  cometB  of  Apulia,  Lacania,  or 
Etruria.* 

The  stages  in  the  spread  of  the  Mithraist  rites  throughout 
Italy  cannot  be  dearly  traced.  But  in  the  second  centuty  the 
colt  was  established  not  only  in  Campania,  Capreae,  and  Iscbia, 
but  in  lonely  country  places  in  Southern  Italy.'  It  bad 
spread  to  a  circle  of  towns  around  Bome — lauuvium.  Alba, 
Velitrae,  Labici,  and  Praeneste.'  Bome  by  traders,  imperial 
officers  or  slaves,  it  followed  the  line  of  the  great  roads  to 
the  north.  Thus  we  can  trace  its  march  aloDg  the  Via  Cassia 
through  Etruria,  at  Yolsinii,  Arretium,  and  Florence.*  It 
arrived  at  Pisa  probably  by  sea.  Along  the  Flaminian  Way,  it 
may  be  followed  through  Interamua,  Spoletium,  and  Sentinom 
to  Bononia.  At  Nersae,  in  the  Aequian  territory,  the  cult  moat 
have  been  of  some  antiquity  in  172  A.D.'  For,  in  ^t  year 
the  treasnrer  of  the  town,  a  man  probably  of  the  slave  class, 
restored  a  chapel  which  had  fallen  into  ruins.  The  roll  of 
the  patrons  of  a  Mithraist  society  at  Sentinum  has  come 
down  to  us,  with  the  names  of  slaves  or  freedmen  among  its 
members.'  In  Gallia  Cisalpina  the  txaces  of  Mithra  are  less 
frequent  Milan,  already  growing  to  its  great  destiny  in  the 
fourth  century,  and  Aquileia,  are  the  chief  seats  of  the  Persian 
cult.  Aquileia  has  yielded  a  laige  number  of  inscriptions. 
From  its  situation  at  the  month  of  the  Po,  as  the  great 
enirepet  for  the  trade  between  the  Adriatic  and  the  Danabian 
provinces,  it  must  have  powerfully  stimalated  the  diffusion  of 
the  worship.^  It  is  curious,  however,  that  the  passes  of  the 
Alps  have  yielded  richer  booty  to  the  investigator  in  this  field 
than  the  plains  of  Lombardy.  In  the  mountain  valleya  lead- 
ing to  fihaetia  and  Noricnm,  as  well  as  in  those  above  the 
Italian  lakes,  many  relics  of  this  far-spreading  religion  have  been 
given  to  the  light.'  A  temple  of  Mithra  has  been  discovered 
near  Trent,  in  the  valley  of  the  Adige.  In  the  Tyrol  and 
Carinthia  sacred  grottoes,  buried  among  woods  and  rocks,  have 
disclosed  bas-reUefB,.sculptured  with  the  traditionary  figures  of 

>  CtCiiiiioiit,iiMer.160,sigirituitor; 
cf.   the  lilt  of  tha  Cnltons  UithrM, 

CIJ..  ri.  6787.  •  /*.  »i.  6787. 

1  CDiBoiit,  Intr.  p.  208 ;  Doiwbaoli,  '  Donabwh,  p.  20  ;  Cninont, 

p.  19.  P-  268. 

*  Comont,  Intr.  p.  268.  '  Cmnont,  Intr.  p.  860; 
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Perflian  legend.  They  were  probably  freqnented  by  the  faithful 
down  to  the  leign  of  Valentinian.^  Throughout  Noricum  aod 
Pannonia  imperial  functionaries  or  agents  of  private  enterprise, 
procuratora,  clerks  of  the  treasury,  custom -house  oUiceis,  or 
eastern  freedmen  and  slaves,  have  left  many  traces  of  their 
devotion  to  the  Persian  god.*  Thus,  everywhere  along  tiie 
great  roads  which  radiated  from  Aquileia  to  the  markets  oi 
strong  places  upon  the  Danube,  the  votary  of  Mithra  would 
find  in  the  days  of  the  Antonines  many  a  shrine,  stately  or 
humble,  where  he  could  rerresh  his  piety  by  the  way. 

The  Greek  provinces  have  yielded  but  few  memorials  of  die 
worship  of  Mithra.  But,  from  the  moutb  of  the  Danube  to 
the  north  of  England  his  triumphant  march  can  be  traced,  with- 
only  a  break  here  and  there.  He  follows  the  line  of  the  rivers 
or  the  great  roads,  through  the  frontier  camps  or  the  centres 
of  Roman  commerce.  Firmly  seated  at  Tomi  and  the  porta  of 
the  Black  Sea,  Mithra  baa  not  left  many  traces,  so  far  as 
exploration  has  gone,  in  Thrace  and  Macedonia.'  Nor  have  the 
Moesias  as  yet  contributed  many  monuments,  although  at 
Troesmis  and  Oescus,  along  the  great  military  road,  bas-relieb 
and  inscriptions  have  been  brought  to  light*  Next  to  Pannonia 
and  the  territory  of  the  Upper  Bhine,  Dacia  was  the  province 
where  Mithraism  seems  to  have  reached  its  greatest  popularity 
in  Europe.*^  In  the  year  107,  after  six  desolating,  and  o^a 
doubtful  campaigns,  Dacia  was  resettled  and  organised  by 
Trajan.'  Its  depopulated  fields  were  colonised  with  immense 
masses  of  men  from  all  parts  of  the  Boman  world.  Probably 
there  has  seldom  been  such  a  cotluvies  getUium  assembled. 
And,  among  these  alien  settlers,  there  were  many  from  Edeasa, 
Palmyra,  and  those  regions  of  the  East  where  Mithra  or  his 
kindred  deities  had  their  earliest  and  most  fervent  worshippera^ 
In  the  capital  of  the  province,  Sarmizegetusa,  an  excavated 
Mithraeum  has  afforded  fifty  has  -  reliefs  and  inscriptions.* 
The  colony  of  Apulum  can  show  the  remains  of  at  least  four 
temples.  And  Potaissa  and  other  places,  with  names  Btrange 
to  English  ears,  have  enriched  the  mnseums. 

I  Cnmoat,  lion.   2S7,   236;    Inter.  *  Cumont,  Intr.  p.  249; 

40S.  p.  22. 

*  0.1J..  m.  U80,  8178,  1796,  1797,         \  S"?!^*'  ?!!'':  P-  '"■ 
52JI  •  Eutrop.  viii.  6. 

^  Cninont,  Inlr.  p.  217,  e 
»  Donitach.  p,  21.  "  /*.  p.  261,  n.  8. 
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PanaoDia  abonndB  with  interesting  remains  of  Uithia,  not 
only  in  the  great  seats  of  Boman  power  on  the  Danube,  but  in 
placen  far  in  the  interior.  And  in  this  province  can  be 
distinctly  traced  not  only  the  progresa  of  the  military  propa- 
ganda, but  the  dates,  with  approximate  accuracy,  when  the 
mTsteries  of  Mithra  were  first  introduced.^  Aquincnm  and 
Camuntum  were  the  chief  seats  of  the  Persian  worship  on 
the  Danube.  In  the  former  town,  the  god  had  at  least  five 
chapels  in  the  third  century.  There  were  at  least  four  in  the 
territOTy  of  Camuntum,  one  of  them  being  closely  connected 
with  that  of  the  allied  deity,  Jupiter  Dolichenos  of  Com- 
magene.*  The  original  votaries  of  the  reigo  of  Vespasian  bad 
been  contented  with  a  rude  grotto,  partially  formed  by  the 
configuration  of  the  rocks,  the  intervals  being  filled  ia  with 
masonry.*  This  structure  in  the  third  century  was  replaced 
by  a  more  stately  edifice  at  the  expense  of  a  Boman  knighL* 
liere  can  he  little  doubt  that  the  spread  of  Mitbraism  in 
Pannonia  was  chiefly  the  work  of  two  L^ons,  the  II.  Adjutrix 
and  XV.  Apollinaris,  both  largely  recruited  from  Commagene 
or  Cappadocia.'  The  bricks  of  a  Mithraenm  at  Camuntum 
bear  the  stamp  of  Uie  16th  Legion,  and  the  inscriptions 
OODtain  several  dedications  by  soldiers  of  the  two  corps.*  The 
ISth  Le^on,  which  was  quartered  on  the  Danube  in  71  or  72, 
had  fought  under  Corbulo  against  the  Parthians,  and  bad 
borne  a  part  in  suppressing  the  Jewish  revolt  of  70  A.n.  We 
may  be  sure  that  the  gaps  in  its  ranks  were  filled  by  eastern 
recruits.^  The  soldiers  of  other  corps,  such  as  the  Legions 
XIII  and  XIV.Geminae  Hartiae, caught  the  religious  enthusiasm, 
and  took  part  in  the  erection  of  buildings  and  in  monumental 
offerii^^'  It  was  probably  through  ofiBcers,  transferred  from 
the  Danube,  that  the  worship  was  introduced  into  the  camp  of 
Lambesi  in  Numidia.  There  is  a  tablet  of  the  third  century  to 
Mithra  in  that  camp,  dedicated  by  a  prefect  of  the  3rd  Legion, 
who  was  bom  at  Camuntum,'  In  Noricum  and  Bhaetia,  the 
military  propaganda  seems  to  have  been  less  vigorous  than  in 

1  OomoBt,  iQtr.  pp.  3fi2,  8.  *  C.I.L.  ifL  4418,  441S;  DonilNuili, 

•  Id.  ifos.  Ha  228  ;  lotr.  p.  268.  P- 26;  ,  ,..,,.  ...^ 

Id.  ir<m.  No.  226 ;  Intr.  p.  2S9.  oj.ti«n  apudocUDK}^  dilectM.*^ 

•  Id.  Ii>Mer.  No.  888.  <  Oomont,  Urn.  Bo.  226. 

•  Homnuui,  JIam.  Ptob.  IL  p.  63,  n.  *  CLL.  viiu  3076 ;  Chgiut,  p.  18B. 
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Pannooia.  But  a  comer  oF  the  former  province  was  once 
gnarded  bj  a  corps  from  Commagene,  which  has  left  traces  of 
its  presence  in  the  name  of  a  town  on  the  Danube  and  in 
some  monoments  to  Mithra.^  In  Rhaetia  his  remains  ue 
singolarlj  scanty.'  But  when  we  come  to  the  Agti  DeeumaUt 
and  the  region  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  we  find  ourselves  in  a 
district  once  more  teeming  with  lelice  of  Mithra.  Not  only  has 
this  r^on  given  to  the  light  the  largest  number  of  hu  chapels,* 
but  the  bas-reliefs  found  in  their  ruins  surpass  all  others  in 
their  dimensions  and  the  completeness  of  their  BymboUsm, 
The  taoroctonus  group  of  Osterburken  is  regarded  as  the 
maaterpieoe  of  Mithraiat  art  in  its  complex  variety  and  the 
vivid  and  masterly  skill  of  the  execution.*  Many  of  the 
German  inscriptions  to  Uithra  are  offered  by  simple  citizens. 
But,  £rom  the  number  dedicated  by  soldiers  also,  Cumont  may 
be  right  in  tracing  the  diffusion  of  the  worship  once  more  to 
military  zeaL  It  is  true,  the  legions  quartered  in  Gtermany 
did  not  contain  any  considerable  number  of  recroite  htnm  the 
East  But  they  were  in  constant  oommunication  with  the 
camps  upon  the  Danube,  where  oriental  influences  were  strong. 
It  is  siguificaut  that  the  earliest  inscription  to  Mithra  yet 
found  in  Qermany,  of  the  year  A.D.  148,  is  that  of  a  oentnrion 
of  the  8tb  L^OD,  which  was  quartered  in  Moesia  fnHO 
47  till  69,  and  which  during  that  time  had  frequent  com- 
munications with  the  East  The  legion  was  in  70  removed 
&om  Moesia  to  Upper  Oermauy.'  It  is  probable  that,  howev«r 
it  was  introduced,  the  worship  of  Mithra  may  have  fbnnd  its 
way  into  the  valley  of  the  Neckar,  and  even  to  the  Lower 
Rhine,  before  the  end  of  the  first  century.  Coins  of  Tr^an 
liave  been  found  in  the  temple  at  Friedberg ;  *  a  series  of  coins 
from  Vespasian  to  M.  Aurelius  has  been  recovered  from  a 
temple  in  the  ne^bbourhood  of  Cologna^  From  Cologne  Um 
line  of  conquest  may  be  followed  to  Boulogne,  (he  station  of 
the  British  fleet.  Thence  the  cult  passed  easily  to  London, 
which,  in  the  time  of  Tacitus,  wss  a  centre  of  great  commercial 

■  O.I.L,  iii    G6E0 ;  CiuiiODt,  Ituer.       Donilwch,  p.  87. 

No.  418 ;  Mtm.  No.  288 ;  cf.  DonsUch,  *  Cnmoot,  Mbn.  No.  Sfil. 

p.  2S.  ■  Id.  /mt.  No.  «23 ;   Inti.  p.  SM, 

■  CDBotit,  Intr.  p.  256  ;  Donibkoh,      n.  2. 

p.  37.  '  Id.  Men.  Ho.  218  [p.  SM). 

■  For  th«  number  wd  ths  aitea  «.         '  Zh.  No.  S8B  (p.  888). 
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activity.'  The  legions  probably  carried  the  worship  to  the 
great  camps  of  Caerleon,  Cheater  and  York.  At  all  the  guard- 
poeta  of  the  great  rampart  of  Hadrian,  there  were  chapels  of 
the  eftBtem  g^,  and  the  inscriptions  show  that  the  ofGceis  at 
this  remote  ontpoat  of  the  Empire  maintained  a  warm  devotion 
to  the  religion  of  their  native  East* 

The  regions  of  the  western  world  on  which  Uitfara,  from 
whatever  causes,  seems  to  have  made  least  impression  were 
Weetem  Gaol,  Spain,  and  North  Africa.'  Syrian  merchants, 
slaves,  or  soldiers,  had  established  Uie  worship  at  Lyons,  Arlee, 
and  Narbonne.  But  Elusa  is  the  only  place  in  Aqoitaine 
where  traces  of  it  have  been  found.  In  Spain,  the  legionaries 
carried  it  only  to  a  few  remote  frontier  posts  in  Asturia  or 
Gallicia.*  The  African  garrisons,  recruited  latf^y  from  the 
surronnding  country,  remained  true  to  their  native  deities,  and 
the  few  inscriptions  to  Mithra  at  great  military  strongholds, 
like  Lambesi,  are  probably  due  to  the  devotion  of  some  of  the 
h^her  officers,  who  had  been  transferred  to  these  distant 
quarters  from  Syria  or  the  Danube.' 

If  we  try  to  explain  the  fascination  of  this  religion  of 
central  Asia  for  western  minds,  we  must  seek  it  partly  in 
its  theological  system,  partly  in  its  ritual  and  clerical  oi^nisa- 
tion,  still  more  in  its  clear  promise  of  a  life  beyond  the  grave. 
In  these  characteristics,  Hithraism  differed  profoundly  from 
Oraeco-Boman  paganism,  and  seemed,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Christian  apologists,  to  be  a  deceptive  imitation  of  the  rites 
and  doctrines  of  the  Christian  Church.  Inspired  with  the 
tendency  or  ambition  to  gather  many  races  into  its  fold, 
Mithraiam  was  a  compound  of  the  influences  of  very  different 
^es,  and  offered  many  footholds  for  the  faith  or  superstition 
of  the  lands  which  it  traversed  in  its  nuocb.  It  drew,  from 
points  widely  severed  in  time  and  place,  doctrine  or  symbolism 
or  rite,  from  the  ancient  lands  of  the  Aryan  race,  A-om  the 
moontain  homes  of  the  Persians,  from  Babylon  and  Phtygia 
and  Commagene,  from  the  philosophy  of  Greece,  and  the 
mytholo^es  of  all  the  peoples  among  whom  it  came,     Tet  it 

»  Id.  Intr.  p.  269  n. 

*  A.  p.  2fl0 ;  DonitMoh,  p.  80. 
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never  to  the  end  ceased  to  be  a  PerBian  cult.  In  the  Diviiu 
Comedy  of  Lacian,  as  it  may  be  called,  Mithia,  even  when  be 
is  admitted  to  OlympuB,  cannot  speak  in  Qreek.*  His  name 
is  never  disguised  or  translated.  On  many  of  his  inscriptiona 
the  names  of  the  old  Mazdean  pantheon,  such  as  Ahriman,  the 
power  of  evil,  etiU  figure.'  The  mystic  beasts  which  are  always 
present  in  the  sacred  scene  of  the  tauroctouns,  the  lion,  tbe 
dog,  the  snake,  tbe  ecorplon,  had  all  a  hieratic  meaning  in 
Persian  theology.'  The  cave,  which  was  the  immemorial 
sanctuary  of  the  worship,  amid  all  the  mystic  meanings  at- 
tached to  it  by  later  Neo-Flatoaist  speculation,  carried  tbe  mind 
back  to  Zoroastrian  symbolism.*  The  pUra  getutrw,  whidi 
is  figured  on  so  many  sacred  slabs  on  the  Danube  and  in 
Upper  Germany,  goes  back  to  the  very  cradle  of  the  worshipi* 
The  young  god,  emerging  from  the  spires  of  rock,  round  which 
a  serpent  coils  itself,  is  the  first  radiance  of  the  upspringing 
sun,  as  on  high,  lonely  peaks  it  Sashes  and  broadens  to 
the  dawn.  The  great  elemental  powers,  son  and  moon, 
ocean,  tbe  winds  and  seasons,  are  generally  grouped  around 
the  central  piece,  in  forms  borrowed  from  classic  art.*  Fire 
and  water  are  always  present;  no  chapel  was  without  its 
fountain.^  And  the  tradition  of  the  astral  lore  of  the 
Euphrates  can  be  seen  in  the  signs  of  tbe  zodiac  which 
encompass  the  sacred  scene  of  mystic  sacrifice  in  the  chapels 
on  the  Upper  Rhine."  The  very  letters  of  the  name  of 
Mithra,  expanded  into  Meithras,  according  to  S.  Jerome,  like 
tbe  mystic  word  Abraxas,  yielded  to  ingenious  oalculatim 
the  exact  number  of  days  in  the  year."  It  is  difficult  for  us 
to  conceive  how  these  firigid  astronomical  fancies  should  form 
a  part  in  a  religious  system  which  undoubtedly  from  the 
beginning  had  a  profound  moral  efll'ect  on  its  adberenta  Yet 
it  is  well  to  remember  that  there  was  a  time  when  the  mystery 
of  tbe  stellar  spaces,  and  tbe  grandeur  and  beneficence  of  the 
sun,  were  the  moat  awful   and   impressive  things  in  human 

>  Ldo.  Dwr.  OmcH.  e.  S.  •  Jb.  261    (p.   8SG} ;   lotr.  p.  n : 
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experience.  The  cold  BcrotiDy  of  the  telescope  hog  long  since 
robbed  tiie  heavenly  orbs  of  theii  mystic  power  over  human 
destiny.  Yet  even  now,  a  man  who  has  not  been  imbued 
with  the  influence  of  modem  science,  may,  on  some  calm, 
starlit  summer  night,  travel  back  in  imagiuation  to  the  dreams 
of  the  early  stai--gazers  on  the  Ganges  or  the  Inpbrates,  and 
fancy  that,  in  the  far  solitary  eplendonr  and  ordered  movement 
of  those  eternal  fires,  which  shine  so  serene  and  pitiless  on  this 
small  point  in  the  universe,  there  may  be  forces  to  guide  or 
signs  to  predict  the  course  of  mortal  destiny.  Nor  was  it  an 
altogether  unworthy  dream,  which  floated  before  the  minds 
of  so  many  generations,  that  in  those  liqnid  depths  of  apace, 
where,  in  the  infinite  distance,  the  radiance  of  widely-severed 
oonatellatioiis  blends  into  a  luminous  haze,  might  be  the  eternal 
abode  of  spirits  who,  after  their  sojonm  in  the  flesh,  have 
purged  themaelves  of  earthly  taint.^ 

The  relative  influence  of  Babylon  and  ancient  Iran  in 
moulding  the  theology  of  Mitbraiam,  has  long  been  a  subject 
of  controversy.  The  opposing  schools,  represented  by  Lajard 
and  Windischmann,*  have  been  discredited  or  reconciled  by 
saner  methods  of  criticism,  and  wider  archaeolt^cal  knowledge. 
It  is  now  seen  that  while  Babylonia  has  left  a  deep  impress 
on  the  creed  of  Mithra,  yet  the  original  Aryan  or  Persian 
elementa  still  maintained  their  ascendency.  Mithra,  in  his  long 
journey,  came  under  many  influences ;  and  he  absorbed  many 
alien  ideas  from  the  cults  and  art  of  the  many  lands  through 
which  he  travelled.  His  tolerance,  indeed,  was  one  great 
secret  of  his  power.  But,  while  he  absorbed,  he  assimilated 
and  transmuted.  He  remained  the  god  of  Persia,  while  he 
gathered  into  his  creed  mystic  elements  that  m^ht  appease  the 
spiritual  cravings  of  the  western  world.'  His  system  came  to 
represent  the  best  theological  expression  of  the  long  movement 
of  pagan  mysticism,  which,  beginning  with  the  mythic  names 
of  Orpheus  and  Pytbagotas,  organised  in  the  classic  mysteries, 
elevated  and  glorified  by  the  genius  of  Plato,  ended,  if  it  has 
ended,  in  the  Neo-Flatonio  movement  which  offered  a  last 
resistance  to  the  Christian  church.     The  central  ideas  of  that 

>  M««»b.    Ami.   aeip.   i    IS,  |  10 
■  CDmoiit.  iDtT.  pp.  71.  72. 
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theory  of  life  and  death  were  presented  to  the  neophyte  in  the 
myBteriee  of  Mithra,  and  one  of  the  last  expounders  of  the 
Platonic  creed,  in  the  reign  of  Tbeodoeius,  had  probably 
been  initiated  in  one  of  the  last  chapels  of  die  worship.^  In 
that  vision  of  human  destiny,  of  the  descent  and  ascent 
of  the  human  soul,  the  old  Orphic  doctrine  is  united  wttii  the 
star-lore  of  the  Euphiatee.  Travelling  towards  its  future 
pdsoQ-house  in  the  fleah,  the  spirit  which  leaves  the  presenoe 
of  Ormuzd  descends  hy  the  gate  of  Cancer,  through  the 
spheres  of  the  seven  planets,  and  in  each  acquires  a  new 
Cumlty  appropriate  to  its  earUily  stat&  The  Mithraist 
discipline  and  sacraments  prepare  it  for  the  ascent  after  death. 
When  the  soul  at  last  leaves  its  mortal  prison,  it  has  to  submit 
to  a  great  judgment  in  the  presence  of  Mitbra,  and  if  it  pass 
Uie  ordeal,  it  may  then  return  through  the  seven  spheres,  at 
each  stage  divesting  itself  of  those  passions  or  earthly  powers, 
which  it  had  taken  on  for  a  time  in  its  downward  joomey.* 
Finally,  through  the  remote  gate  of  Capricorn,  its  sabUmated 
essence  will  pass  back  again  to  ecstatic  union  with  the 
Supreme.  It  is  thus  that  the  East  and  West,  Orphic  mysteries 
and  Chaldaean  astrology,  combined  to  satisfy  the  craving  for  a 
moral  faith  and  the  vision  of  another  world. 

The  religion  of  Mithra  probably  achieved  its  highest 
victory  through  an  ethical  theology,  typified  and  made 
concrete  to  the  average  worshipper  by  an  elaborate  symbolism 
in  rite  and  sculptured  scene.  But  it  had  also  a  coemic 
theology.  Mithra,  in  virtue  of  his  moral  power  became,  in 
the  eud,  the  central  figure.  But,  in  nearly  all  his  chapels  can 
be  discovered  a  divine  hierarchy,  in  which,  for  ages,  he  did 
not  hold  the  foremost  rack.  The  highest  place  is  given  to 
Infinite  Time,  without  sez  or  passions,  or  properly  withottf 
even  a  name,  altboogh  in  order  to  bring  him  within  the 
vulgar  ken,  he  may  be  called  Cronus  or  Saturn  and  imaged  in 
stone  as  a  lion,  wrapped  in  the  coils  of  a  snake.'  He  is  the 
author  of  life  and  death ;  he  carries  the  keys  of  heaven,  and, 
in  his  limitless  sway,  he  is  identified  with  the  unbending 
power  of  Fate.      Like   other  cosmic   systems  of  the   East, 
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the  Mazdean  explained  the  universe  by  a  eaocesaion  of 
emanations  from  the  Infinite  Firat  Caose.'  From  his  own 
eBsence,  Cronus  engendered  Earth  and  Heaven,  whom  mytho- 
logers  may  call  Jupiter  and  Juno,  and  they  in  turn  give 
life  to  Ocean.  Jupiter,  as  in  cdassical  mjrthology,  succeeded 
to  the  power  of  Cronus,  and  gave  to  the  world  the  Olympian 
deities,  along  with  Fortune,  Themis,  and  t^e  Fates.  In  the 
hemisphere  of  gloom  and  evil,  another  order  was  engendered 
by  Infinite  Time,  which  is  represented  by  Ahriman,  or,  in  the 
&ncy  of  more  western  lands,  by  Pluto  and  Hecate.  The  evil 
spirits,  who  are  their  progeny,  like  the  Titans  of  Greek  legend, 
faave  tried  to  storm  Olympua,  and  been  hurled  back  to  the 
under  world.*  There  they  still  retain  their  power  to  plague  and 
t»rrapt  the  race  of  men ;  but,  by  means  of  incantation,  and 
eacriSce,  their  malice  may  be  turned  aside.  In  this  daemonology 
JUithiaism  joined  hands  with  the  new  Platonism,  of  which 
Plutarch,  as  we  have  seen,  was  one  of  the  earliest  apoetles,  and 
tiie  affinity  between  them  continued  to  the  last  age  of  paganism.' 
But  it  was  in  its  divinisation  of  the  elemental  powers  and 
heavenly  bodies  that  this  religion  probably  obtained  its  moot 
powerful  bold  on  an  f^  profoundly  fatalist  and  snperstitiouB. 
The  strife  of  the  four  elements  figures  under  animal  symbolism 
on  innumerable  sculptures  of  the  chapels  of  Mithra,  around 
the  image  of  the  bulI-sIaying  Qod.*  The  divine  fire  whidi 
sparkles  in  the  stars,  and  diffuses  the  warmth  of  life  in  animal 
or  plant,  blazed  perpetually  on  the  altar  of  the  crypt'  The 
son  and  moon  are  seldom  missing  &om  these  dabs.  In  Uie 
great  masterpiece  of  Mithraic  art  at  Osterbnrken,  the  two 
deities  occupy  opposite  comers  of  the  tablet.*  The  sus-god, 
with  a  cloak  floating  from  his  right  shoulder,  is  ui^ing  his  four- 
horse  team  up  the  steep  of  heaven,  and  over  the  car  floata 
Phosphorus,  as  a  naked  boy,  bearing  a  torch  in  each  hand. 
On  the  opposite  side,  Selene,  crowned  with  the  crescent  and 
erect  in  her  oar,  is  ui^ing  her  team  of  oxen  downwards  towards 
Han  gloom.  On  another  piece,  also  found  in  the  heart  of 
Germany,  there  is  an  impressive  scene,  in  which  Mitbn  and 
the  Son,  arrayed  in  eastern  costume,  stand  side  by  side  over  a 

■  Onmont,  Into.  p.  20G 
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hnge  aUnghtered  ball  The  sun  god  ia  handing  to  Mithia  a 
bunch  of  gtapee,  which  he  receives  with  a  gesture  of  admiration.* 
The  moat  popular,  and  the  least  wholesome,  element,  which 
Mithraism  borrowed  from  Babylon,  was  the  belief  in  planetary 
intiaeace.  The  seven  planets  became  the  arbiteiB  of  haman 
destiny,  and  their  number  acquired  a  hieratic  significance.' 
The  days  of  the  week  and  the  seven  principal  metals  were 
consecrated  to  them.  The  various  grades  of  initiation  into  the 
mysteries  of  Mithra  fbund  a  correspondence  in  the  intervals  of 
the  seven  spheres.*  The  soul,  in  descendii^  to  its  earthly 
tenement  for  a  season,  paases  through  their  successive  realms, 
and  assumes  appropriate  faculties  in  each,  just  as,  on  its 
release  and  ascension,  it  divests  itaelf  of  them,  one  by  one, 
as  it  returns  to  the  r^ion  of  ethereal  purity.  Bat  the 
astral  doctrioe,  introduced  into  the  system  of  Iran  from 
Chaldaea,  was  a  dangerous  addition  to  the  creed.  It  was 
a  fatal  heritage  from  ages  of  benumbing  superstition,  and, 
while  it  gave  an  immense  impetus  to  the  progress  of  the  solar 
cult,  it  counterbalanced,  and,  to  some  extent,  neutralised  its 
more  spiritual  and  salutary  doctrines.*  A  coordinate  evil 
power,  side  by  side  with  the  beneficent  Creator  and  Preserver, 
and  his  revealer  and  mediator,  a  host  of  daemons,  tempting  to 
sin,  as  well  as  visiting  men  with  calamity,  an  iron  Fate  at  tiM 
oentre  of  the  Universe,  whose  inevitable  decrees  are  at  once 
indicated  and  executed  by  the  position  and  motions  of  the 
planets — all  this  gloomy  doctrine  lay  like  a  ni^tmare  on  the 
human  mind  for  many  ages,  and  gave  birth  to  all  sorts  of  evil 
arte  to  discover  or  avert  or  direct  the  pitiless  forces  which 
controlled  the  &te  of  man.  This  is  the  dark  side  of  Mitfaia 
worship,  and,  in  this  evil  tradition  from  Babylon,  which 
partially  overlaid  the  purer  creed  of  Persia,  we  may  find  some 
explanation  of  the  strange  blending  of  dark  superstition  with 
moral  earnestness  which  characterised  the  reaction  of  Julian, 
the  votary  of  the  Sun,  and  the  patron  of  Maximus. 

But,  although  the  deification  of  the  great  elemental  powers 
and  the  mingled  charm  and  terror  of  astrology  gave  iht 
religion  of  Mithra  a  powerful  hold  on  the  West,  there  were 

1  Oumant,  Intr.  p.  316  ;  cT.  Guqoet, 
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other  and  nobler  elements  in  his  system  which  cannot  escape 
the  candid  enquirer.  The  old  unmoral,  external  paganiam  no  ^ 
longer  aatislied  the  spiritual  wants  of  all  men  in  the  second 
csntur]'.  It  is  true  the  day  will  probably  never  come  when  ^ 
the  religion  of  many  will  not  begin  and  end  in  solemn,  stately 
rite,  consecrated  to  the  imagination  by  ancient  use,  and 
captivating  the  sense  by  scrupulously  ordered  ceremonial 
The  ritualist  and    the   puritan   conception   of  worship   will  / 

probably  always  exist  side  by  side,  for  they  represent  two 
opposite  conceptions  of  religion  which  can  never  entirely  blend. 
And  certainly  in  the  days  of  M.  Aurelius  the  placid  satisfaction 
iu  a  sumptuous  sacrifice,  at  which  every  word  of  the  aucient 
litany  was  rendered  to  the  letter,  was  still  profoundly  felt  by 
many,  even  by  the  philosophic  emperor  himselC  But  there 
were  other  ideas  in  the  air.  Men  heard  from  wandering 
preachers  that  God  required  other  offerings  than  the  "  blood  of 
bulls  and  the  ashes  of  a  heifer,"  that  the  true  worship  was  in 
the  sacrifice  of  a  purified  spirit^  Platonist  and  Pythagorean, 
even  when  they  might  reverently  handle  the  ancient  symbolism 
of  ritual,  were  teaching  that  communion  with  the  Infinite 
Father  was  only  possible  to  a  soul  emancipated  from  the 
tyranny  of  sense.  Moreover,  as  we  have  seen,  the  new 
Flatonism  was  striving  to  create  some  mediatorial  power  between 
the  world  of  sense  and  the  Infinite  Spirit,  transcending  all  old 
materialistic  fancies  of  the  Divine.'  Iliis  Platonic  daemonology, 
indeed,  &om  the  Christian  point  of  view,  was  a  very  crude  and 
imperfect  attempt  to  bridge  the  gulf.  And  it  had  the  graver 
fault  that  it  was  really  a  revival  of  the  old  mythology.  Yet 
it  was  also  an  attempted  reformation.  It  was  an  effort  to 
introduce  a  moral  influence  into  paganism.  It  was  an  effort 
to  substitute  for  physical  and  naturalistic  conceptions  a  moral  (  '  ' 
theory  of  the  government  of  the  world.  That  was  surely  an 
immense  advance  in  religious  history,  and  foreshadowed  the  r.-  - 
great  revolution  which  was  to  launch  the  western  world  on  a 
new  spiritual  career.  The  hosts  of  sister  spirits,  whom 
Maximua  of  Tyre  Imagines  as  surrounding  and  sustaining  the 
life  of  men,  involved  in  the  darkness  and  sorrow  of  tune,  are 

I  Ct  Danis,  Idiu  MoraUt,  etc  ii.  p.  Mai.  Tyr.   Dut.  Tiii.  ;  xir.    9  7,   S ; 
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a  conception  sttange  to  the  old  pagtuiiem.  And  tiie  need  of 
mediatoml  Bjmpathy,  of  a  sympathetic  link,  boweTer  ali^t, 
with  the  dim,  awful  Power,  ever  receding  into  more  remote  and 
myBterious  distances,  was  also  connected  with  the  need  of  some 
asBDtanoe,  or  fainter  hope,  of  a  life  beyond  the  tomb.  To  tiiat 
hope  the  old  claaaical  paganism  afforded  only  alight  and 
shadowy  nutriment.  Yet,  from  hundreds  of  sepulchral  in- 
scriptions the  yearaiog,  often  darkened  by  a  doubt,  appeals 
with  pathetic  force.  Apart,  in  &ct,  from  the  crowd  of  mere 
antiquarian  formaliate  and  lovera  of  spectacle,  there  were,  we 
believe,  a  great  mass  who  longed  for  some  cbanoel  tiirongh 
which  they  might  have  the  faintest  touch  of  ^mpatby  with 
the  Infinite  Spirit ;  for  some  promise,  however  veiled  in 
enigmatic  symbolism,  that  this  poor,  puzzling,  ineffectual  life 
should  not  close  impotently  at  death. 

In  all  the  Mazdean  pantheon,  it  has  been  remarked,  Mitfaia 
was  the  only  divine  figure  that  profoundly  affected  the  religiooB 
imagination  of  Europe.  Who  can  dare  at  this  distance  to 
pierce  the  mystery  ?  But  we  may  conjecture  that  the  ascend- 
ency is  partly  due  to  his  place  as  mediator  in  the  Persian 
hierarchy,  partly  to  the  legends,  emblazoned  on  so  many  slabs, 
of  his  miraculous  and  Herculean  triumphs ;  but  still  more  to 
the  moral  and  sacramental  support^  and  the  sure  hope  of 
immortal  life  which  he  offered  to  his  faithful  worshippers. 
Mithra  came  as  a  deliverer  from  powers  of  evil  and  as  a 
mediator  between  man  and  the  remote  Ormuzd.  He  bears 
the  latter  office  in  a  double  sense.  In  the  cosmic  system,  as 
lord  of  light,  he  is  also  lord  of  the  apace  between  the  heavenly 
ether  and  the  mists  of  earth.  As  a  solar  deity,  he  is  the 
central  point  among  Ute  planetary  orbs.^  In  the  ubiquitous 
group  of  the  slaughtered  bull,  Mithra  stands  between  tiie  two 
Dadophori,  Cautes  and  Cautopates,  who  form  with  him  a  sort 
of  Trinity,  and  are  said  to  be  incarnations  of  him.*  One  of  these 
figures  in  Mithraic  sculpture  always  bears  a  torch  erect,  the 
other  a  torch  turned  downwards  to  the  earth.  They  may  have 
a  double  significance.  They  may  figure  the  ascending  U^t  of 
dawn,  and  the  last  radiance  of  day  as  it  sinks  below  the  horizon. 
They  may  be  taken  to  image  the  growth  of  solar  strength  to 
its  midsummer  triumphs,  and  its  slow  decline  towards  fading 
>  Cnmont,  Intr.  pL  803.  *  A.  pp.  ao7,  SOS. 
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autanm  and  the  cold  of  winter.  Or  again,  they  may  shadow 
forth  the  wider  and  more  monientous  processes  of  univerBal 
death  and  resurgent  life.  But  Mithra  also  became  a  mediator 
in  the  moral  sense,  standing  between  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman, 
the  powers  of  good  and  evil,  as  Plntarch  conceives  him.'  He 
is  the  ever  victorious  champion,  who  defies  and  overthrows  the 
malignant  demons  that  beset  the  life  of  man ;  who,  above  all, 
gives  the  victory  over  the  last  foe  of  humanity. 

The  l^end  of  Mithra  in  hymn  or  litany  is  almost  entirely 
lost.  But  antiquarian  ingenuity  and  cultivated  sympathy  have 
plausibly  recovered  some  of  its  meanings  from  the  many 
sculptural  remains  of  his  chapels.  On  the  great  monuments 
of  Yirunnm,  Mauls,  Keuenheim,  and  Osterbnrken,  can  be 
seen  the  successive  scenes  of  the  hero's  career.  They  b^pn 
with  his  miiacnlona  birth  from  the  "  mother  rook,"  which  was 
familiar  to  Jostin  Martyr,  S.  Jerome,  and  many  of  the  Fathera' 
The  dedications  petrcu  geneirici  abound  along  the  Danube,  and 
the  sacred  stone  was  an  object  of  adoration  in  many  chapels.* 
A  youthful  form,  his  head  crowned  with  a  Phiygiao  cap,  a 
d^ger  in  one  hand,  and  a  torch  in  the  other,  is  pictured 
emerging  from  an  opening  rock,  around  which  sometimes  a 
serpent  is  coiled.  Shepherds  from  the  neighbouring  mountain 
gaze  in  wonder  at  the  divine  birth,  and  presently  come  nearer 
to  adore  tJie  youthful  hero,  and  offer  him  the  firstlings  of  their 
flocks  and  fields.*  And  again,  a  naked  boy  is  seen  screening 
himself  from  the  violence  of  the  wind  in  the  shelter  of  a  fig 
tree ;  he  eats  of  its  fruit  and  makes  himself  a  garment  from 
the  leaves.*  In  another  scene,  the  sacred  fignre  appears  ia  full 
eastern  costume,  armed  with  a  bow  from  which  he  lannchee 
an  arrow  against  a  rock  rising  in  front  of  him.*  From  the 
spot  where  the  arrow  strikes  the  stone,  a  fountain  gushes  forth, 
and  the  water  is  eagerly  caught  in  his  upturned  palms  by  a 
form  kneeling  below.  Then  follow  the  famous  scenes  of  the 
chase  and  slaughter  of  the  mystic  bull  At  firat  the  beast  is  sem 
home  in  a  skiff  over  an  expanse  of  waters.     Soon  afterwards 

>  Pint  Dtli.it  Mr.  c.  48.  ifim.  199,  207. 
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be  is  grazmg  quietly  in  a  meadow,  when  Mithra  comee  npon 
the  scene.  In  one  monument  the  hero  is  carrying  t^e  boll 
npon  his  sbouldeis ;  in  others  he  is  bonie  upon  the  animal's 
back,  grasping  it  by  the  horns.  Or  again,  the  bull  is  seen  is  fuU 
career  with  the  hero's  arms  thrown  around  hia  neck.  At  last 
the  boll  succumbs  to  his  rider's  courage,  aod  is  dragged  by 
the  hind-1^,  which  are  drawn  over  his  captor's  shoulders,  into 
a  oavem  where  the  famous  slaughter  was  enacted.'  The 
young  god,  hia  mantle  floating  on  the  wind,  kneels  on  the 
shoulder  of  the  fallen  beast,  draws  back  its  head  with  his  left 
hand,  while  with  the  other  be  buries  his  dagger  in  its  neok.' 
Below  this  scene  are  invarisbly  sculptured  the  scorpion,  the 
faithful  dog,  and  the  serpent  lapping  the  flowing  blood. 
The  two  Dadophori,  silent  representatives  of  the  worlds  of  light 
and  gloom,  one  on  each  side,  are  always  calm  watchers  of  the 
mystic  scene.  But  the  destruction  of  the  bull  was  not  a  mere 
spectacle  of  death.  It  was  followed  by  a  miracle  of  fresh 
springing  life  and  fertility,  and,  here  and  there,  on  the  slabe 
are  seen  ears  of  com  shooting  from  the  tail  of  the  dying 
beast,  or  young  plants  and  flowers  springing  up  around.'  His 
blood  gives  birth  to  the  viue  which  yields  the  sacred  juice 
conaectated  in  the  mysteries.  Thus,  in  spite  of  the  scorpion 
and  the  serpent,  symbols  of  the  evil  powers,  who  seek  to 
wither  and  sterilise  the  sources  of  vitality,  life  is  ever  rising 
again  firom  the  body  of  death.^ 

Mithra's  mysterious  reconciliatdon  with  the  Sun  is  figured 
in  other  groups.'*  Mithra,  as  usual,  in  eastern  costume,  has, 
kneeling  before  him,  a  youthful  figure  either  naked  or  lightly 
clad.  The  god  touches  the  head  of  the  suppliant  with  some 
mysterious  symbol,  and  the  subject  of  the  rite  raises  bis  hands 
in  prayer.  The  mystic  symbol  is  removed,  and  Mithni  sets  a 
radiant  crown  on  the  suppliant's  head.  This  reconciliation  of 
the  two  deities  is  a  favourite  subject  In  the  sculpture  of 
Osterburken,  they  ratify  their  pact  with  solemn  gestures  before 
an  altar.     Their  restored  harmony  is  conunemorated  in  even 

'  CuDtont,   Iiitr.  p.  Ifl7  aq.  ;   Men.  ■■■"•    *  Cmnont,  Intr.   p.   18S  tq.;   Jfoa. 
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more  solemn  fasMon.  In  one  nioiiument  the  two  are  reclining 
on  a  conch  at  a  Bolemn  agape,  with  a  table  before  them  bearing 
the  sacred  bread,  which  is  marked  with  the  cross,  and  both  are 
in  tbe  act  of  raising  the  cup  in  their  right  hands.^ 

The  le^nd  of  Mithra,  thus  faintly  and  doubtfully  recos- 
strueted  from  the  sacred  scolpturea,  in  the  absence  of  express 
tradition,  must  probably  for  ever  remain  somewhat  of  an 
enigma.  It  has  been,  since  the  third  century,  the  battle- 
ground of  ingenious  interpreters.  To  enumerate  and  discoss 
these  theories,  many  of  them  now  discredited  by  archaeo- 
logical research,  is  far  beyoud  tbe  scope  of  this  work.  It  is 
clear  that  from  the  early  Chaldaeon  magi,  who,  to  some 
extent,  imposed  their  system  on  Iranian  legend,  down  to  the 
Neo-f  latooiste,  the  god  and  hia  attendants  were  treated  as 
the  symbols  of  cosmic  theory.  The  birth  from  the  rook 
was  the  light  of  dawn  breaking  over  serrated  cresta  of 
eastern  hills.'  The  cave,  which  was  always  piously  per- 
petuated in  the  latest  Mithraist  architecture,  was  the  solid 
vanlt  of  heaven,  and  the  openings  pierced  in  its  roof  were 
the  stars  shining  through  the  celestial  dome.'  The  fouulain 
which  rose  in  every  chapel,  the  fire  on  the  altar,  the  animate 
sorrounding  the  bull,  represent  the  powers  of  nature  in  their 
changes  and  conflict.  Tbe  young  archer,  cauaing  water  to 
spring  from  the  rock  by  a  shot  from  his  bow,  marks  the 
miraculous  cessation  of  prehistoric  dearth,  as  the  bull  leapii^ 
from  a  skiff  perhaps  commemorates  a  primaeval  deluge.  The 
slaying  of  the  bull,  the  central  scene  of  all,  may  go  back  to 
tiie  exploits  of  the  heroic  pioneers  of  settled  life,  a  Hercules 
or  a  I'hesena,  who  tamed  the  savage  wilderness  to  the  uses 
of  man.  It  had  many  meanings  to  different  ages.  To  one 
occupied  with  the  processes  of  nature,  it  may  have  symboUsed 
the  withering  of  the  vegetative  freshness  of  the  world  in  mid- 
summer heats,  yet  with  a  promise  of  a  coming  spring.  To 
another  it  may  have  meant  a  victory  over  evil  spirits  and 
powers  of  darkness.*  Or  it  may,  in  the  last  days,  have  been 
the  prototype  of  that  sacramental  cleansing  which  gave  aaanr- 
ance  of  immortal  life,  and  which  seemed  to  the  Fathers  the 
motlkBrj  of  a  Diviner  Sacrifice. 
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Tbere  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mitiua  and  his  exploits,  in 
response  to  a  great  need,  came  to  bave  a  moral  and  spiiitnal 
meaniDg.  From  tbe  earliest  times,  be  is  the  mediator  between 
good  and  evil  powers;  ever  Toung,  vigorous,  and  victorious  in 
his  slm^es,  tbe  champion  of  truth  and  purit7,  the  protector 
of  the  weak,  tbe  ever  vigilant  foe  of  the  hosts  of  daemiwB 
who  swarm  round  the  life  of  man,  the  conqueror  of  death. 
IHis  religion,  in  spite  of  it«  astrology,  was  not  one  of  fatalist 
reverie;  it  was  a  religion  of  struggle  and  combat  In  this 
aspect  it  was  congenial  to  the  virile  Roman  temperament, 
and,  above  all,  to  the  temperament  of  the  Boman  soldier, 
at  once  the  most  superstitious  and  the  moat  strentious  of 
men/  I  Who  can  tell  what  inspiration  the  young  heroic 
figure,  wearing  an  air  of  triumphant  vigour  even  on  the  rudest 
slabs,*  may  have  breathed  into  a  worn  old  veteran,  who  kept 
ceaseless  watch  f^ainst  the  Glermans  in  some  lonely  poet  cm 
the  Danube,  when  he  spent  a  brief  hour  in  the  splendour  of 
the  brilliantly  lighted  crypt,  and  joined  in  the  old  Mazdevi 
litany  7  Before  him  was  the  sacred  group  of  the  lauroctoniu, 
full  of  so  many  meanings  to  many  lands  and  ages,  but  which, 
to  his  eyes,  probably  shed  the  light  of  victory  over  tJie  perilous 
combats  of  time,  and  gave  assurance  of  a  lai^r  hope. 
Suddenly,  by  the  touch  of  an  unseen  hand,  the  plaqne  re- 
volved,* and  he  had  before  him  the  solenm  f^ape  of  the  two 
deities  in  which  they  celebrated  the  peaceful  dose  of  their 
mystic  conflict  And  he  went  away,  assured  that  his  hero 
god  was  now  enthroned  on  high,  and  watching  over  bis  faithfiil 
soldiers  upon  earth  *  At  the  same  time,  he  had  seen  around 
him  the  sacred  symbols  or  images  of  all  the  great  forces  of 
nature,  and  of  the  fires  of  heaven  which,  in  their  motions 
and  their  effluences,  could  bring  bane  or  happiness  to  men 
below.  In  the  chapels  of  Mithra,  all  nature  became  divine 
and  sacred,  tbe  bubbling  spring,  the  fire  on  the  cottage  hearth, 
the  wind  that  levelled  the  pine  tree  or  bore  the  sailor  on  his 
voyage,  the  great  eternal  lights  that  broug)it  seed-time  and 
harvest  and  parted  day  from  night,  the  ever-welUng  vital 
force  in  opening  leaf  and  springing  corn-ear,  and  birth  of 
yoaug    creatures,    triumphing    in    re^ar    round    over    the 

I  Guquet,  p.  108.  ■  Ih.  251  (p.  3t4). 

I  Ounoat,  Jfon.  SI,  86,  43.  •  Id.  Intr.  pp.  308,  SOB. 
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malignant  forces  which  aeem  for  a  tame  to  threaten  deoaj 
and  oomiptioD.  The  "  tJnconquered  Mithra  "  is  thua  the  god 
of  light  and  hope  in  this  world  and  the  next.' 

The  ancient  world  was  craving  for  a  promiee  of  immortality. 
MithmiBm  strove  to  nurse  the  hope,  but,  like  the  contem- 
poraneous Platonism  and  the  mors  ancient  Orphic  loi«,  it 
linked  it  with  moral  respoDsibilit;  and  grave  conseqnences. 
Votaries  were  taught  that  the  soul  descended  by  gradoi^ed  ML 
from  the  Meet  H^h  to  dwell  for  a  season  in  the  prison  of  t^e 
flash.*  After  death  there  is  a  great  judgment,  to  decide  the 
fature  destiny  of  each  sonl,  accordii^  to  the  life  which  had 
been  led  on  earth.^  Spirits  which  have  defiled  tiiemselTet 
during  life  are  dragged  down  by  Ahriman  and  his  evil  angels, 
and  may  be  consigned  to  torture,  or  may  sink  into  endless 
debasement.  The  pure,  who  have  been  fortified  by  tiie  holy 
mysteries,  will  mount  upwards  through  the  seven  spheres,  at 
each  stage  parting  with  some  of  their  lower  elements,  till,  at 
last,  the  subtilised  essential  spirit  reaches  the  empyrean,  and  is 
received  by  Mithra  into  the  eternal  light 

But  the  conflict  between  good  and  evil,  even  on  tJiis  earth, 
will  not  last  for  ever.  There  will  be  a  second  coming  of  Mitlin, 
which  is  to  be  pres^ied  by  great  plagues.  The  dead  will 
arise  from  their  tombs  to  meet  him.  The  mystic  boll  will 
again  be  slain,  and  his  blood,  mingled  with  the  juice  of  the 
sacred  Haoma,  will  be  drunk  by  the  jnst,  and  impart  to  them 
the  gift  of  eternal  lifa*  Fire  fiom  heaven  will  finally  devour 
all  that  is  evil  Thus  the  slaughter  of  the  bull,  which  is  the 
inu^^  of  the  succession  of  decay  and  fructifying  power  in 
physical  nature,  is  also  the  symbol  and  guarantee  of  a  final 
victory  over  evil  and  death.  And,  typifying  such  lofty  and 
consolatory  truths,  it  naturally  met  the  eye  of  the  worshipper 
in  every  chapeL  It  was  also  natural  that  the  taurobolium, 
which  was  originally  a  rite  of  the  Great  Mother,  should  be 
absorbed,  like  so  many  alien  rites  and  ideas,  by  the  religion 
which  was  the  great  triumph  of  syncretism.  The  baptism  of 
blood  was,  indeed,  a  formal  cleansii^  from  impnril^  of  tJbe 
flesh ;  but  it  was  also  cleansing  in  a  higher  sense.     The  inscrip- 

*  Oomoiit,  Intr.  p.  297.  *  /6.  p.  SOS  am. 

*  Distericfa,  MUhroMlitvr^  f-  1B7 ;  *  lb.  ^  81IX 
Cnmont,  Intr.  p.  SOB. 
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tiotu  of  the  fourth  century,  which  commemorate  the  blesaing 
of  the  holy  lite,  often  close  with  the  words  in  aetemvM 
rtnatus}  How  far  the  phrase  expressed  a  moral  reearrection, 
how  fftr  it  records  the  sure  hope  of  another  life,  we  cannot 
presume  to  say.  Whether  borrowed  from  Chrietian  sources 
or  not,  it  breathes  an  aapiration  strangely  different  from  the 
tone  of  old  Roman  religion,  even  at  its  best  There  may  have 
been  a  good  deal  of  ritualism  in  the  cleansing  of  Mithrs. 
Tet  Mithra  waa,  from  the  beginning,  a  distinctly  moral  power, 
and  his  worship  was  apparently  untainted  by  the  licence  which 
made  other  heathen  worships  schools  of  cruelty  aud  lust.  "Hi a 
connection,  indeed,  with  some  of  them,  must  at  times  have  led 
his  votaries  into  more  than  doubtful  company ;  Sabazius  and 
Ms^na  Mater  were  dangerous  allies.*  Yet,  on  the  whole,  it 
has  been  concluded  that  Mithraism  was  a  gospel  of  truth  and 
purity,  although  the  purity  was  often  a  matter  of  merely  cere- 
monial puriScatios  and  ahstine&ce. 

The  day  is  for  distant  when  the  mass  of  men  will  be 
capable  of  the  austere  mystic  vision,  which  relies  little  <m 
external  ceremonies  of  worship.  Certainly  the  last  ages  of 
paganism  in  the  West  were  not  ripe  for  any  such  reserved 
spirituality.  And  the  religions  which  captivated  the  ^es 
that  preceded  the  triumph  of  the  Catholic  Church,  while  they 
strove  to  satisfy  the  deeper  needs  of  the  spirit,  were  more 
intensely  sacerdotal,  aud  more  highly  oiganised  than  the  old 
religions  of  Qreece  and  Rome.  Probably  no  small  part  of 
their  strength  lay  in  sacramental  mystery,  and  an  occnlt 
sacred  lore  which  was  the  monopoly  of  a  class  set  apart 
ftx>m  the  world.'  Our  knowledge  of  the  Mithraic  priesthood 
is  unfortunately  scanty,  and  the  ancient  litui^  has  perished.* 
But  insoriptioDS  mention  an  ordo  saetrdotum  ;  and  TertuIUan 
speaks  of  a  "  high  pontiff  of  Mitbre"  and  of  holy  virgins  and 
persons  vowed  to  continence  in  his  service."  The  priestly 
functions  were  certainly  more  constant  and  exacting  than  those 
of  the  old  priestly  colleges  of  Greece  aud  Bom&     There  were 

>  Eirillot  p.  ISO  i  cf.  C.I.L.  vL  GIO ;  S7S-8,  n.  1. 

Or.  fftiu.  23fia.  ■  Cumont,  Intr.  pp.  299.  S23. 

■  Or.  fftna.  S042  ;  Quqast,  p.  112,  '  lb.  p.  31S  ;  of.  JJietarich,  IfiOri- 

«ii  the  iDaaription  of  Viiioanciua,  priest  litutyit,  pp.  SS,  36. 

of  Skbaziiia,  who  wu  buriad  >'y  the  lide  '  i?ert.  Da  Praaerin,  BatrtL  a.  40  : 

oT  Aartlina,  ft  prieat  of  Hithm;   cf.  cf.  C.I.L.  vL  21fil,  Or~ 

IUtUIb,  p.  92  ;  B«iiui,  M.  AuriU,  pp.  Hig.  mo ;  lir.  403 ;  si 
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Bolemn  saciamenta  and  complicated  rites  of  initiation  to  be 
performed.  Three  titnee  a  day,  at  dawn,  noon,  and  eveniDg, 
the  litanjr  to  the  Sun  was  recited.'  Daily  sacrifice  was  offei-ed 
at  the  altars  of  various  gods,  with  chanting  and  mosic.  The 
climax  of  the  solemn  otBce  was  probably  marked  by  the 
souudiog  of  a  bell.*  And  turning  on  a  pivot,  the  sacred  slab 
in  the  apse  displayed,  for  the  adoration  of  the  faithful,  the 
Bcene  of  the  holy  feast  of  Mithia  and  the  Sun  after  their 
reconciliation.  The  seventh  day  of  the  week  was  sacred  to 
the  Sun,  the  sixteenth  of  each  month  to  Mithra,  and  the  26lh 
of  December,  as  marking  the  sun's  entrance  on  a  new  course 
of  triumph,  was  the  great  festival  of  Mithra'a  sacied  year.' 

ZnitiatioD  in  the  mysteries,  after  many  rites  of  cleanaii^ 
and  trial,  was  the  crowning  privilege  of  the  Mitbraist  believer. 
Hie  gradation  of  spiritual  rank,  and  the  secrecy  which  bomid 
the  votaries  to  one  another  in  a  sacred  freemasonry,  were  a 
certain  source  of  power.  S.  Jerome  alone  has  preserved  for 
as  the  seven  grades  through  which  the  neophyte  rose  to  full 
communion.  They  were  Corax,  Crypbius,  Miles,  Leo,  Ferses, 
Heliodromus,  and  Pater.^  What  their  origin  was  who  shall 
say  ?  They  may  correspond  to  the  seven  planets,  and  mark 
the  various  stages  of  the  descent  of  the  soul  into  flesh,  and 
its  rise  again  to  the  presence  of  God.  According  to  Porphyry, 
the  first  thiee  stages  were  merely  preliminary  to  complete 
initiation.  Only  the  Lions  were  full  and  real  communicants,* 
and  the  title  Leo  certainly  appears  ofteuest  on  inscriptions. 
The  dignity  Pater  Patrum,  or  Pater  Patratus,  was  much  coveted, 
and  conferred  a  real  authority  over  the  brethren,  with  an 
ofEcial  title  to  their  reverence.'  The  admission  to  each  suc- 
ceasive  grade  was  accompanied  by  symbolic  ceremonies,  as 
when  the  Miles  put  aside  the  crown  twice  tendered  to  him, 
saying  that  Mithra  was  his  only  crown.^  Tlie  veil  of 
the  &yphius,  and  the  Phrygian  bonnet  of  the  Peraes,  have  a 
aiguificance  or  a  history  which  needs  no  comment.     Admission 

*  Pamont,  Intr.  p.  825.  pp.  91,  2  ;  96 ;  Onmont,  lutr.  p.  SIC ; 

■  Ih.    p.     S2fi  ;    cf.     lAfays,    Dim.       tUville,  p.  VI. 

iAUratiarit,  p.  I3S  ;  Sntee  and  bells  '  Dt  A^Min.  ir.  IS.     Porphyiy  eon- 

bara    b««n    fonnd    kinoDg    debris    of  ncats  tlie  deKTBea  with  ideas  oF  mrtem- 

ohftp«ls.  Cum.  ifnn.  2SS  (p.  3S0) ;  Intr.  payohosis,  >V  'wArvra  ib^  tV  wfin 

p.  SS.  rh.  f)^a  aJriTTifurot,  ktK. 

■  Oiwqiiet,  p.  12E.  *  Gaaqngt,  p.  101  \  BiriUe,  p.  Vi. 
'  a  Hierob.  Bp.  107,  %  2 ;  Ouqust,  '  Tert.  Dt  Corotia,  xt. 
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to  foil  ootnmuiuon  waa  preceded  by  aiuteritdea  and  ordeals 
which  were  made  the  subject  of  axaggeratioa  aad  slaoder. 
The  neophyte,  blindfold  and  boimd,  woe  obliged  to  paaa 
through  flama  It  was  said  that  be  bad  to  take  part  in  a 
simulated  morder  with  a  blood -dripping  aword.  On  die 
sculpture  of  Heddemheim  a  figure  ia  seen  standii^  deep  in 
anow.  These  ceremonies  probably  went  hack  to  the  scenes 
and  ages  in  which  mutilations  in  honour  of  Bellona  and  Magna 
Mater  took  their  risa  They  may  also  have  been  a  lesson,  or  a 
test  of  apathy  and  moral  courage.'  But  the  tales  of  murder 
and  torture  connected  with  these  ritee  have  probably  no  better 
foundation  tiian  similar  slanders  about  the  early  Christian 
mysteries.* 

The  votaries  of  Mithia,  like  those  of  Isis  and  other  eastern 
deities,  formed  themselves  into  guilds  which  were  organised  on 
the  model  of  ordinary  sodalities  and  collies.  As  funerary 
societies,  or  under  the  shelter  of  Magna  Mater,  they  esc«q>ed 
persecution.  They  bad  Uieir  roll  of  members,  their  council  of 
decurions,  their  masters  and  curators.'  And,  like  the  secular 
colleges,  they  depended  to  a  great  extent,  for  the  erection  of 
chapels  and  the  endowment  of  their  services,  on  the  generosity 
of  their  wealthier  members  and  patrons.*  One  man  might  give 
the  site  of  a  chapel,  another  a  marble  altar ;  a  poor  slave  might 
contribute  out  of  his  peculium.  a  lamp  or  little  image  to  adorn 
the  waUs  of  the  crypt.* 

One  undoubted  cause  of  the  success  of  Mithra  in  the  West 
was  the  spirit  of  fraternity  and  charity  which  was  fostered 
in  hie  guilds.  The  hopeless  obscurity  and  depression  of  the 
plebeian  and  servile  classes  had  some  alleviation  in  companies 
where,  for  the  moment,  the  poor  and  lowly-bom  found  himself 
on  an  equality  with  bis  social  superiors.  Plebeians  and  ttie 
slaves  had  a  great  pert  in  the  propagation  of  t^e  eastern 
worships,  and  especially  that  of  the  God  of  Light*     In  his 

■  Oomont,  lotr.  p.  828.  vL  784 ;  ri.  3738 ;  xit.  28S  ;  Or.  Am. 

Mithri«»  homioidio  vero  poUuit,  com  *■  ^'^  ^*^  '•  <?■  »!» /onW,  1««N 

alio  riiquid  ^  .peoiem  timo™  Tel  did  tJV' ."  *e '^  meumig  of  V^rcmi  m 

Tri  W -l»t i  Q-quet.  p.  90.  ^^^Tln'^'.^p. \^f,T^ "^ ^  -* 

•  Oomont,  lutr.  p.   82S.      For  tb«  '  Cumoiit,  l.e. 

orgMUutioD  of  tba  (oeietiM  of  Uagiut  *  lb.   -p.    364.      Or.ldedicationi  ^ 

MftMr  «.   PoQoart,   Auaeiatiom  lUli-  iUtm  or  lib«rti,  Inter.  07,  24fi,  IT^ 

Tintwf,  p.  30  iqq.     Of.  C.I.L.  n.  717 ;  CS,  410,  47,  178,  293. 
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mysteries  and  guilds  tlie  highest  dignities  were  open  to  them.' 
Moreover,  from  the  size  of  the  chapels  it  is  clear  that  the 
congr^ations  were  generally  small,  so  that  the  memhen  of 
lower  social  importance  were  not  lost  in  a  crowd.'  Growing 
nambers  were  accommodated,  not  by  enlarging,  but  by  multi- 
plying  the  shrines. 

In  the  sacraments  of  Mithra,  Tertallian  and  other  Apolo- 
gists perceived  a  diabolic  parody  of  the  us^ea  of  the  ChuroL* 
The  aceeptio  of  the  neophytes,  the  »a4!ramerUum,  in  which 
they  were  pledged  to  secrecy  and  holy  service,  the  sign  or 
brand  made  on  the  brow  of  the  Uiles,  tfae  ablutdons  or 
baptism  with  holy  water,  as  in  the  rites  of  Isia,  whatever  their 
origin,  could  not  fail,  in  an  age  of  death-stru^le  for  supremacy, 
to  arouse  the  suspicious  and  fears  of  the  champions  of  the 
Church.*  Finally,  the  consecrated  bread  and  mingled  water 
and  wine,  which  were  only  offered  to  the  higher  ^ftdes,  may 
well  have  seemed  the  last  and  wcarat  profonation  of  the  most 
solemn  Christian  rite.  The  draught  tmm  the  mystic  cap, 
onginally  the  juice  of  Haoma,  was  supposed  to  have  super- 
natural efi'ecta  It  imparted  not  only  health  and  prosperity 
and  wisdom,  but  also  the  power  to  conquer  the  spirits  of  evil 
and  darkness,  and  a  secret  virtue  which  might  elude  the  grasp 
of  death.' 

The  temples  in  which  these  rites  took  place  repeated  for  ages 
the  eame  original  type.  Mithra  and  his  cave  are  inseparable 
ideas,  and  the  name  spekuvm,  antrum,  or  speeus,  remained 
to  tlie  end  the  regular  designation  of  his  chapels.^  In  country 
places,  grottoes  or  recesses  on  the  side  of  a  rocky  hill  might 
supply  a  natural  oratory  of  the  ancient  type.^  But,  in  the 
centre  of  great  towns,  the  skill  of  the  architect  had  to  simulate 
the  rude  structure  of  the  original  cavern.  Entering  through 
an  open  portico,  the  worshipper  found  himself  in  an  ante- 
chapel,  through  which  he  passed  into  another  chamber  which 
was  called  the  apparatoHum,  where  the  priests  and  neophytes 
arrayed  themselves  in  their  robes  or  masques  before  the  holy 

'  Of.  Or.  Bem.  6012 ;  Comont,  Intr.  *  Oaaquet^  pp.  81, 82 ;  Cnmont,  Intr. 

p.  837,  n.  4.  p.  320. 

»ForthediiDiaurioiuiofoM»tEomB  ,  j^^   ^^  ^    jg      Porphyr.  Dt 

"^  Pri'^h^S^  ^  '^  ^°^h  ^^">  ■'^P*-  <^  6 !  TU.U.'^ii  Cor. 

•T.rt.^JV.Ho*rrf^40  IT.  ;  a  fii.J™.  ^  67,  107. 

*  QuquB^   p.    84 :    Cnmoiit,  Intr.  '^      ' 

p.  Sia.  ^  OamoDt  Intr.  p.  67  ;  JKm.  237. 
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rite&'  TheDce  they  descended  by  stairs  to  the  level  of  die 
cave-like  ciypt,  which  was  the  true  saoctuarj.  On  each  side 
there  lan  a  bench  of  stone,  on  which  waa  ranged  the  company 
of  the  initiated.*  The  central  aisle  led  up  to  the  apse,  gainst 
the  walls  of  which  was  set  the  scnlptured  scene  of  the  slaying 
of  the  bull,  surrounded  by  the  symbolic  figures  and  emblems 
of  Cbaldaean  star-lore,  with  altars  in  front*  This  was  the 
holiest  place,  and,  from  some  remains,  it  would  seem  to  have 
been  railed  in,  like  the  chancel  of  one  of  our  chuFches.* 
The  neophyte,  as  he  approached,  must  have  been  impressed  by 
a  dazzling  8cen&  On  either  side  the  congr^ation  knelt  in 
prayer.  Countless  lamps  shed  their  brilliant  light  on  the 
forms  of  ancient  Hellenic  gods,  or  on  the  images  of  the  mighty 
powers  of  earth  or  ether,^  above  all,  on  the  sacred  scene  which 
was  the  memorial  of  the  might  of  the  "  nuconqaered."  The 
ancient  rhythmic  btany  was  chanted  to  the  sound  of  music; 
the  lights  came  and  went  in  startling  alternations  of  splendour 
and  gloom.  The  draught  of  the  sacred  cup  seemed  to  ravish 
the  sense.  And  the  votary,  as  in  the  Isiac  vision  in  Apoleiua, 
for  a  moment  seemed  borne  beyond  the  bounds  of  space  and 
time  into  mystic  distances.* 

The  Persian  cult  owed  much  of  its  success  to  imperial  and 
aristocratic  favour.  The  last  pagan  emperor  of  the  West, 
the  last  generation  of  the  pagan  aristocracy,  were  devotees  of 
the  Sun-god.  It  is  a  curious  thing  that  even  under  the  early 
Empire  Mithraism  seems  never  to  have  suffered  from  the 
suspicion  and  persecution  with  which  other  alien  worshipa  had 
to  contend.'  Its  dose  league  with  the  cult  of  the  Great  Mother, 
which,  since  the  second  century  B.G.,  had  been  an  established 
institution,  may  have  saved  Mithra  from  official  mistrust.  He 
also  emerged  into  prominence  in  the  age  in  which  imperial 
jealousy  of  guilds  and  colleges  was  visibly  relaxing  its  pre- 
caations."  A  more  sabiafyiDg  explanation  may  perhaps  be 
found   in   the   sympathy   of  the   Flavian    dynasty  *   and    the 

>  Camont,  Intr.  p.  59.  Cf.  C.I.L.  Mithraenm.Cumotit,  ifon.  2G0(p.  343). 
iiL  loss,  crjptam  cam  porticibus  at  For  tha  rluaical  gods,  cf.  JVon.  SK 
■ppKntorio  tt  eiedra,  etc;  iii  8960.  (p.  82S),  SS5,  24S  (p.  34S). 

■  Uamont,  Intr.  p.  SI  i  v.  ths  skstrh  ■  Apul.  Ua.  xi.  c.  22. 

of  the  Hithraaum  unilar  tha  Charch  of  '  Cumont,  Intr.  p.  279  aqq. 

8.  dameot,  at  Borne,  OumonC,  Jfon.  19.  '  «.  BUpn,  p.  264. 

»  Id.  Hon.  19.  '  Suet.   Vnp.  It.  t.  Tii.  ;   Til.  f.; 

*  Id.  Intr.  p.  04.  Domit.  i.  zir, ;  cf.  Banin,  Ltt  ivtayOn, 

>  Tvanty-aix  Umpewere  fonud  in  one  p.  228  aq. ;  L'AnUdtritt,  p.  491. 
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princes  of  the  third  cdntary  for  the  religioas  ideas  of  the  East, 
aad  in  the  manifeat  support  which  heliolatiy  lent  to  growing 
ahsoludam  and  the  worship  of  the  Caesars. 

The  apotheosis  of  the  emperors  began  even  in  the  time 
of  the  first  Caesar,  who  rose  to  the  highest  divine  honours 
before  his  death.  But  it  was  long  a  fluctuating  and  hesitating 
creed.  The  provinces,  and  particolarly  the  cities  of  Asia 
Minor,'  were  more  eager  to  decree  temples  and  divine  honoois 
to  the  lord  of  the  world  than  even  the  common  people  of  Italy. 
The  superstitious  masses  and  the  soldiery,  indeed,  were  equal  to 
any  enthusiasm  of  flattery  and  superstition.  But  the  culti- 
vated upper  class,  in  spite  of  the  effusive  compliance  of  cooA 
poets,*  having  but  little  belief  in  any  Divine  Powers,  were  not 
likely  to  yield  an  easy  faith  to  the  godhead  of  a  Claudius  or 
a  Kero.'  The  emperors  themselves,  belongii^  to  this  class,  and 
often  sharing  its  fastidious  scepticism,  for  a  time  judjeionsly 
restrained  a  too  exuberant  devotion  to  their  person.*  The 
influence  of  Herod  may  have  filled  the  lunatic  imagination  of 
Caligula  with  dreams  of  an  eastern  despotism  and  the  super- 
human dignity  of  kings.'  14'eio,  who  had  visions  of  a  new 
monarchy  with  its  seat  on  eastern  hills,  may  have  rejoiced  in 
being  adored  by  Tiridates  as  the  equal  of  Mitbra.*  But  the 
politic  Augustus,  while  he  permitted  the  foundation  of  temples 
and  priestly  orders  in  his  honour  throughout  the  provinces, 
and  even  in  Italian  towns,  along  with  the  divinity  of  Bome, 
obstinately  refused  to  have  ahrinea  erected  to  him  in  the 
capital''  Tiberius  pursued  the  same  policy,  which  was  con- 
genial to  his  cold,  realistic  temperament.  Vespasian,  although 
eastern  superstition  had  a  certain  charm  for  him,  jested  on  his 
death-bed  about  his  own  claims  to  divinity.^  It  wss  reserved 
fisr  bis  eon  Domitian  to  be  the  first  emperor  who  claimed  the 
salutation  of  "  Dominua  et  Deue  "  in  his  lifetime.'  The  best 
of  the  early  emperors  aspired  to  full  divine  honours  only  when 
their  career  on  earth  bad  dosed. 

>  n.  OuB.  ilUi  II !  Tu.  Akh,  iT.  15  ;         *  D.  Cmi.  Ixiii.  G,  ^ffw  fpAt  «t  tiir 

tL  18.  iii^   9*h»   Tporrvt^ur   n  (^   rat   rir 

■  Hut.  ix.  i.  mepar. 

*  am.  Lud.  Dt  MarU  Clamd.  c  12 ;  '  Suab  A«g.  liL  ;  D.  Cul  1L  20 ; 
ef.  Boiwier,  Rd.  Both.  L  p.  198.  Iivii.  IS ;  Bou*iar,  Bel.  Bom.  i.  p.  163. 

'  8a«t  A%tg.  o.  lit  *  Id.  Vt^.  a.  xiiiL  vu,  inqni^  {«»>, 

*  Id.  Calig.  o.  nil.  ;  H«riv.  ri.  pp.       dans  fio. 

4-9.  *  Id.  Domit.  c  xiii. 
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Many  historic  causes  made  their  poethnmoos  eleratioa  to 
divine  rank  seem  not  unnaturaL  The  cult  of  the  Manes, 
or  good  spirits  of  departed  friends  and  ancestors,  prepared  the 
Soman  mind  to  adore  the  memory  of  the  father  of  tJie  State. 
The  l^^ndary  kings  of  the  Latin  race,  Satumua,  Fanntis,  Picas, 
lAtinns,  were  vomhlpped  as  Bi  indiffetea;^  Bomulus  had 
vanished  in  a  tempest  and  been  carried  up  to  heaven  to  join 
the  company  of  the  gods.  The  hero-woiship  of  the  Greeks, 
which  raised  to  semi-divine  state  after  death  those  who  bad  done 
great  deeds  of  service  to  mankind,  who  had  fonoded  cities, 
or  manifested  ^lendid  gifts  of  mind  or  body,  influenced  the 
imagination  of  a  people  who  had  long  sat  at  the  feet  of  Greece. 
Greek  cities  raised  altars  to  Bome  and  to  Boman  generals  who 
had  enslaved  them.^  When  the  Senate  decreed  divine  honoors 
to  a  dead  emperor,  he  became  divta,  not  dais,  at  leaat  to  the 
cultivated  class,  and  divtis  is  a  title  which  even  modem 
sentiment  might  accord  to  men  who  have  bome  a  great  and 
shining  part  in  a  world-wide  system  of  administration.  The 
Spartan  women  were  said  to  call  great  waniors,  men  who  won 
their  admiration  by  gallantry,  "  divine."  '  To  the  masses  the 
dead  emperor  no  donbt  became  a  veritable  god,  as  the  image 
of  M.  AnreliuB  two  centuries  after  his  death  was  fotmd  among 
the  pmates  of  every  pious  fiamily  in  the  West*  But  the 
philosophic  man  of  the  world  might  also  honestly  accept  the  im- 
perial apotheosis  by  the  decree  of  the  Senate,  in  the  sense  that 
another  Qgan  had  been  added  to  the  rare  company  of  those 
who  have  been  lifted  by  fortune  or  merit  far  above  their 
fellows,  and  have  filled  a  great  space  in  the  life  of  humanity. 
People,  who  for  generations  erected  shrines  to  the  minion  of 
Hadrian,  might  easily  believe  in  the  claims  of  the  Antouine 
emperors  to  a  place  among  the  gods. 

The  influence  of  Egypt  and  Persia  lent  its  force  to  stimulate 
native  and  original  tendencies  to  king-worship,  and  to  develop 
the  principate  of  Augustus  into  the  theocratic  despotism  ^ 
Aurelian  and  Diocletian.  The  eastern  peoples  were  always 
eager  to  lavish  on  the  emperors  the  adoration  which  tiiey  had 
been    used    to   offer   to   their  native    princes.      The    ancient 


*  Pint  Ftamiit.  o.  16  ; 
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Pharaoha  had  been  revered  as  incamationa  of  the  deily  aod 
gods  apon  earth.'  The  Ptolemies  inherited  and  utilised  so 
oseful  a  snperstitioD.  These  ideas  spread  into  Italy  with 
the  difinsion  of  the  Isiac  cult  among  the  upper  class,  and 
throi^fh  the  influence  of  travellers  and  envoys  who  kept  up 
a  fruitful  intercooise  between  Alexandria  and  Bome.  But 
Ijgypt  went  rather  too  far  for  the  western  mind  in  its  apotheosis 
of  kings.'  A  more  potent  and  congenial  influence  came  bom 
the  lands  of  the  remoter  East  The  Persians  prostrated  them- 
selves before  their  monarchs,  but  they  did  not  actually  adore 
them  as  gods.  They  reverenced  the  daemon,  or,  in  Btmiaii 
phrase,  the  "  genius  Caeearis,"  without  worshipping  the  monarch 
himself'  The  king  was  supposed  to  be  enlight^ied,  inspired, 
and  guarded  by  a  heavenly  grace ;  his  brow  was  crowned  by  a 
divine  aureole.  Yet  he  was  not  the  equal  of  God.  But  die 
majesty  and  fortune  of  longs  was  something  divine  and  super- 
natural ;  they  reigned  by  special  grace  and  had  a  divine  protec- 
tion. The  dynasties  who  succeeded  to  the  great  heritage  of 
the  East  exploited  these  ideas  to  the  full,  and  the  most  solemn 
oath  was  by  the  Fortune  of  the  King.*  The  supeistition  <tf 
Chaldaea,  which  connected  all  human  destiny  with  the  orbs  of 
heaven,  exercised  a  profound  influence  for  many  centuries  both 
in  Uie  East  and  West  And  the  Sun,  the  monarch  of  the 
heavens,  often  identified  with  Mithra,  was  r^arded  as  the 
special  patron  of  kings,  enduing  them  with  irresistible  power, 
and  guarding  their  lofty  destiny.  These  ideas  spread  easily 
ftom  Pontus  and  Gommagene  into  the  western  world.  In 
eastern  dties,  Caligula  and  Nero  had  altars  raised  to  them  as 
solar  deities,'  and  Tiridates  oflered  to  Nero  the  adoration  due 
to  Mithra.*  The  enigmatical  goddess  Fortuna,  who  seems 
to  have  had  early  associations  with  the  Sun,^  gained  fresh 
stiengtii  from  the  ideas  of  the  divinised  desUoy  of  eastern 
monarchs.  According  to  Plutarch,  l^che  left  the  regions  of 
Assyria  and  Persia  to  make  her  home  on  the  Palatine.'     The 

>  Bouner,  Aef.  Ann.  I  125 ;  Cimioiit,  <  D.  Cau.  liiii.  5,  ml  ^Btm  vpiit  n 

Intr.  p.  2SS  *qq.  rir  //lif  Stir,  wpovKvrfyntr  at  ^  xotrAr 

»  Amm.  Hare  it.  1,  S.  ""iS;- 
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'  Cnmont,  Intr.  p.  2S8.  t<x»  (ro™Xi»oO(f«  ntpm  nal  'Ajiruftmit 
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republican  "  Fortone  of  the  Boman  People "  naturally  passed 
into  the  "  Fortuna  Auguati,"  which  appears  on  the  imperial 
coins  from  the  reign  of  Vespasian.  In  the  age  of  the 
Antonines,  tbe  image  of  the  goddess  in  gold  always  stood  in 
the  prince's  bed-chamber,  and  was  transferred  at  the  hour  of 
his  death  to  his  successor.'  With  the  reign  of  Commodus,  who 
was  himself  initiated  both  in  the  Isi&c  and  Mithraic  mysteries, 
begins  the  temporaiy  triumph  of  the  oriental  cults,  which  was 
to  reach  its  height  in  the  reign  of  Julian.  The  absence  of  full 
materials  for  the  history  of  the  third  century,'  a  century  crowded 
with  great  events,  and  pregnant  with  great  spiritual  moTements, 
should  perhaps  impose  greater  caution  in  tracing  the  develop* 
ment  of  imperial  power  than  some  writers  have  always  observed. 
Yet  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  monarchy  of  the  West 
tended  to  become  a  theocratic  despotism,  and  that  Peisian  Sun- 
woiship  had  a  large  share  in  this  development.  There  was 
always  a  sober  sense  in  the  West  which  rebelled  against 
the  oriental  apotheosis  of  the  prince.'  Yet  the  iterated 
adulation,  so  often  recorded  faithfully  in  the  Augustan 
History,  reveals  an  extraordinary  abasement  of  the  upper 
class  before  the  person  of  the  emperor.*  The  emperors  never, 
indeed,  claimed  like  the  Sassaniib  to  be  "  brothers  or  sons  of 
the  Sun  and  Moon."  *  But  in  their  official  style  and  ine^ia, 
there  were  many  approaches  to  the  divine  claims  of  the 
monarchs  of  the  East  The  title  invietus,  sacred  to  Mithra 
and  the  Sun,  was  assumed  by  Commodus,  and  borne  by  hia 
successors.'  The  still  more  imposing  title  of  "  eternal,"  sprii^' 
ing  from  the  same  origin,  came  into  v<^e  in  the  third  century, 
and  appears  in  the  edicts  of  the  lost  shadowy  emperors  of  die 
fifth.  From  the  reign  of  Nero,  the  imperial  crown  with 
darting  rays,  symbolised  the  solar  ancestry  of  the  prince. 
GlaUienua  used  to  go  forth  crowned  in  this  manner,  and  with 
gold  dust  in  his  hair,  and  raised  a  colossal  statue  of  himself  in 
the  garb  of  the  Sun."  The  coins  of  Aurelian,  who  built  the 
great  temple  of  the  Sun  from  the  spoils  of  Palmyra,  bear  the 
legend  "  deo  et  domino  nato." '     The  West  probably  never  took 

1  Oipltol.  A'»t.  P.  0.  12.  pstinntnr  Satia  fntras  et  Lunu. 
'  CI.  Vop.  Prob.  c  L  I  3.  •  D.  Cms.  hxii.  16,  6. 

■  or.  Amm.  Hftrc.  it.  1,  3.  "  Treb.  Foil.  Oalliat.  IS,  IS,  orinibm 

'  Amm.  H»ra.  zziiL  6,  S,  node  twm  buu  uai  acobem  uperdt,  «tc. 
4jiud«m  geatis  pnatmnidi  mpptllulM  *  Camant,  Intr.  p.  291,  n.  S. 
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these  aasumptiona  bo  literally  as  the  East.  But  metaphor 
and  imagery  tended  to  become  a  real  faith.  Hie  centre  of 
the  great  religion  which  wa3  to  be  the  last  stroi^hold  of 
paganism,  was  the  prototype  of  the  emperor  in  the  starry 
world,  and  bis  protector  on  earth.  And  the  solar  grace  which 
sarroBuded  the  prince  found  an  easy  explanation  in  the  mystic 
philosophy  of  the  soul's  descent  which  had  been  absorbed  by 
Mithraism.  In  coming  to  earth  from  the  empyrean,  the 
future  lord  of  the  world  received  a  special  gifl)  of  grace  and 
power  from  the  great  luminary  which  is  the  source  of  light 
and  life.  The  religion  of  the  Sna  thus  tended  to  become  a 
great  spiritual  support  of  an  absolutism  which  was  more  and 
more  modelling  itself  on  the  royalty  of  the  East.  The  cult  of 
the  Sun,  which  was  established  in  such  splendour  in  273  A.D. 
by  Aurelian,  must  have  had  a  great  effect  in  preparing  for 
the  oriental  claims  of  monarchy  from  the  reign  of  Diodetiau. 
Thirty  years  after  the  foundation  of  the  stately  shrine  on 
the  Esquiline,  and  only  twenty  years  before  the  converBion 
of  Constantine,  all  the  princes  of  the  imperial  house,  Jovii 
Herculii,  Augusti,  Caeaares,  as  an  inscription  tells,  united  to 
restore  a  temple  of  Mithrs  at  Camuntum,  his  holy  city  ou  tiie 
Danube.'  But  the  days  of  Mithra,  as  the  god  of  king)s  were 
numbered.  After  the  establishment  of  the  Christian  Empire,  he 
had  a  brief  illusory  triumph  in  the  reign  of  Julian,  and  again  in 
the  short-lived  effort  of  reaction  led  by  Eugenius  and  Nicomachus 
Fhtvianus,  which  had  a  tragic  close  in  the  battle  on  the  Frigidus. 
Yet  his  mystic  theology  was  the  theme  of  debate  among  Boman 
nobles,  trained  in  the  philosophy  of  Alexandria,  long  after  his 
last  chapels  had  been  buried  in  ruins ;  and  his  worship  Ui^ied 
in  secluded  valleys  of  the  Alps  or  the  Vosges  into  the  fifth 
century.'  The  theocratic  claim  of  monarchy,  to  which  Mithra 
lent  his  support  for  so  many  generations,  was  destined,  in  its 
symbols  and  phrases,  to  have  a  long  reign. 

M.  Benan  has  hazarded  the  opinion  that,  if  the  ChristJan 
Church  hod  been  stricken  with  some  mortal  weakneas,  Mithra- 
ism  might  have  become  the  rel^on  of  the  western  world. 
And,  indeed,  ita  marvellously  rapid  dlfiFusion  in  Italy  and  the 

'  CoBMit,  /nwr.  No.  S6T.  ^  318.     Tha  HitbtMDm  of  Sunbnn 

Msnu    to    hiTS   bMn    fnquentad   tiU 
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provinces  along  the  Danube  aad  the  Khine,  in  the  eecoad  and 
third  centories,  might  well  have  inspired  the  hope  of  such  a 
splendid  destiny.  Although  it  was  primarily  a  kingly  and 
military  creed,  it  appealed  in  the  end  to  all  classes,  by  many 
various  attractiona  Springing  from  remote  r^ona  of  the  East, 
it  seemed  instinctively  to  seize  the  opportunity  ofiered  by  a 
marvellous  political  unity,  along  with  anarchy  in  morals  and 
rel^;;ion,  to  satisfy  the  imperious  needs  of  a  world  eager  for 
spiritual  light  and  hope,  hut  difitraeted  among  the  endleaa 
claimants  for  its  devotion.  Philosophy  had  long  tried  and  was 
still  trying  to  find  a  spiritual  synthesis,  and  to  draw  from  <dd 
mythologies  a  support  for  life  and  conduct  Might  not 
religion  succeed  where  philosophy  had  failed  ?  Or  rather, 
might  not  rel^on  gather  up  into  itself  the  forces  of  philosojdiy, 
and  transmute  and  glorify  them  in  a  great  concrete  symbol  ? 
Might  not  the  claims  of  the  past  be  harmonised  with  the  higher 
intuitions  of  a  more  instructed  age,  and  the  countless  colts 
embraced  within  the  circuit  of  the  Koman  power  he  reconciled 
with  the  supreme  reverence  for  one  central  divine  figure,  as  the 
liberties  of  an  Alpine  canton,  like  those  of  a  great  city  of  Asia, 
were  sheltered  under  the  unchallenged  supremacy  of  Borne  ? 
Mithra  niade  the  effort,  and  for  the  time  he  succeeded.  In  his 
progress  to  what  seemed  an  almost  assured  victory,  he  swept  into 
his  orbit  the  Qreek  and  Latin  and  Phrygian  gods,  nay,  even  tiie 
gods  of  Celtic  cantons.^  They  all  found  a  place  in  hia  crypts, 
beside  his  own  sacred  im(^;e  and  the  Persiaa  deities  of  his 
original  home.  Their  altars  were  ranged  around  his  chapels,  and 
wore  duly  visited  by  his  priesta  Yet,  though  the  Persian  deity 
might  seem  very  cosmopolitan  and  liberal  in  his  indulgence  to 
parochial  devotion,  he  never  abated  his  own  lofty  cl^ms,  and 
be  never  forgot  his  ancestry.  While  he  might  ally  himself 
with  Magna  Mater  and  Jupiter  Dolichenus,  he  coldly  repulsed 
any  association  with  Isis  and  Serapis,  who  were  his  rivals  tot 
oecumenical  sway.  The  old  hostility  between  the  worships  of 
Persia  and  £^7pt  was  only  softened  iu  the  itttemecine  conflict 
of  both  with  a  more  powerful  foe.  It  is  only  in  the  last  atone 
records  that  a  votary  of  Mithra  is  found  combining  a  devotion 
to  Isis.*     The  claims  of  the  Sun-god  to  spiritual  primacy  are 
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expounded  Id  the  oifttions  of  Julian  and  the  dissertatjons  of 
PraeteztatDB  is  the  Saturnalia  of  Macrobius.  Monotbeisni  in 
the  pagan  world  was  not,  indeed,  a  new  thing.  It  goes  back 
to  the  philosophers  of  Ionia  and  Elea,  to  Aeschylus  and  Plato. 
Nor  was  syncretism  unknown  to  earlier  b^ob.  The  Greeks  of 
the  days  of  Herodotus  identified  the  gods  of  £^ypt  with  their 
owD,  as  Julius  Caesar  and  Tacitus  identified  Giailic  and  German 
deities  with  those  of  Uie  Roman  pantheon.^  But  the  mono- 
theistic syncretism  of  Mithra  was  a  broader  and  more  sweeping 
movement.  Local  and  national  gods  represented  single 
aspects  of  nature.  Mithra  was  seated  at  the  centre  on  which 
all  nature  depends.  If  nature-worship  was  to  justify  itself  in 
the  eyes  of  philosophic  reason,  men  must  rise  to  the  adoiation 
of  the  Sun-king,  the  head  of  a  great  hierarchy  of  divine  forces, 
by  means  of  which  he  acts  and  diffuses  his  inexhaustible  energy 
throughout  the  universe.  And  such  is  the  daim  made  for  him 
by  Fraetextatus,  in  the  SatvrfuUia  of  Macrobins,  who  was  a 
high  adept  in  the  mysteries  of  Mithra. 

But  the  world  needed  more  than  a  great  physical  foree  to 
Bseaage  its  CTavings ;  it  demanded  a  moral  God,  Who  could  raise 
before  the  eyes  of  men  a  moral  ideal,  and  support  them  in  striving 
to  attain  it ;  One  Who  could  guide  and  comfort  in  the  struggles 
of  life,  and  in  the  darkness  of  its  dose.  Who  could  prepare  the 
trembling  soul  for  the  great  ordeal,  in  which  the  deeds  done  in 
the  body  are  sifted  on  the  vei^ge  of  the  eternal  world.  In  fulfil- 
ling his  part,  Mithra  could  rely  on  his  own  early  character  as  a 
god  of  truth  and  righteousness,  a  mediator  between  the  powers 
of  good  and  evil:  he  had  also  the  experience  of  the  classic 
myeteries,  stretching  back  to  the  legendary  Orpheus,  which,  in 
whatever  crude,  shadowy  symbolism,  had  taught  for  tea 
centuries  the  doctrine  of  a  moral  sequence  between  this  life 
and  the  next.  The  descent  of  the  soul  into  gross  material 
form,  and  its  possible  ascent  ^ain,  if  duly  fortified,  to  ethereal 
worlds,  was  common  to  Mithra  and  the  Orphic  and  Pythagorean 
systems.  Such  a  system  on  one  side  sad  and  peasiEoist,  on 
another  was  full  of  the  energy  of  hope.  And  Mithraism 
combined  the  two.  It  was  a  religion  of  strenuous  effort  and 
warfare,  with  the  prospect  of  high  rewards  in  some  far  off 
eternal  life. 

■  Herod,  ii.  48,  60 ;  Oms.  B.O.  n.  17  ;  1^  Germ.  e.  S. 
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It  IB  little  wonder  that  the  Fathers,  from  the  secood  ceutory, 
saw  is  Mithra  the  most  formidable  foe  of  Christ  Indeed,  Uie 
resemblances  between  the  two  r6lig;ionB,  some  of  them  super- 
ficial, others  of  a  deeper  kind,  were  very  striking.  How  far 
some  of  theae  were  due  to  a  common  stock  of  ideas  in  East  and 
West,  how  br  tiiey  were  the  result  of  conscious  borrowing 
and  mutual  imitation,  seems  to  be  an  insoluble  problem.  The 
most  learned  student  of  the  cult  of  Mithra  is  the  most  cautious 
in  his  conclusions  on  the  subject'  On  the  one  band,  the 
two  religions,  in  outlying  regions  of  the  Empire,  long  followed 
different  lines  of  dispersion.  Christianity  trom  its  origin  in 
the  religion  of  Israel,  spread  at  first  among  the  cities  on  the 
Mediterranean,  chiefly  where  there  were  colonies  of  Jewa*  On 
the  other  hand,  outside  Italy,  Mitbraism,  which  was  propagated 
by  Buldiers  and  imperial  officers,  followed  the  line  of  the 
camps  and  centres  of  commerce  chiefly  along  the  great  rivets 
of  tlie  northern  frontier.  Yet  at  Ostia  and  Rome  and  elsewhere 
the  two  eastern  religions  must  have  been  early  brought  face 
to  face.  In  the  syncretism  of  that  age,  the  age  of  Gnosticism, 
ritea  and  doctrines  passed  easily  from  one  system  to  another. 
Mithra  certainly  absorbed  much  from  kindred  worahips  of 
A^  Minor,  from  Hellenic  mysteries,  and  from  Alexandrian 
philosophy.  It  is  equally  certain  that  the  Church  did  not 
disdain  a  poli<^  of  accommodation,  along  with  the  consecration 
of  altars  of  Christ  in  the  old  shrines  of  p^anism.  The  cult 
of  local  heroes  was  transferred  to  saints  and  martyrs.  Couverto 
found  it  bard  to  part  with  consecrated  phrases  and  forms  of 
devotion,  and  might  address  Jesus  in  epithets  sacred  to  the 
Sun.  Some  Christians  in  the  fifth  century  still  saluted  the 
rising  sun  with  a  prayer.' 

Futile  attempts  have  been  made  to  find  parallels  to  Biblical 
narrative  or  symbolism  in  the  faint  and  faded  legend  of  Mithra 
recovered  from  his  monuments,  the  miiaculous  birtb,  the 
sacred  rock,  the  adoration  of  the  shepherds,  tbe  grotto,  above 
all,  in  the  mystic  sacrifice  of  the  bull,  which  seemed  to  oc- 
cupy the  same  space  in  Mitliraic  devotion  as  the  Sacrifice  on 
Calvary.  But  one  great  weakness  of  Mithraism  lay  precisely 
h«re  that,  in  place  of  the  narrative  of  a  Divine  life,  instinct 
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with  human  sympathy,  it  had  only  to  oSer  the  cold  symbtdism 
of  a  cosmic  legend.  In  tfaetr  offices  and  sacramental  system 
the  two  religions  had  a  more  real  affinity.  Mithra  had  bis 
baptism  and  confirmation  of  new  disciples,  his  ablutions,  ascetic 
preparation  for  the  sacred  mysteries,  and  holy  feasts  of  the  con- 
secrated bread  and  wine,  where  the  mystic  draught  gave  purity 
and  life  to  soul  and  body,  and  was  the  passport  to  a  life  in  God. 
The  sacerdotal  and  litui^cal  character  of  bis  worship,  with  its 
Btriking  symbolism,  using  to  the  full  the  emotional  effects  of 
lights  and  music  and  sacred  pomp,  offered  to  souls,  who  were 
ripe  for  a  diviner  faith,  some  of  that  magical  charm  which  was 
to  be  exerted  over  so  many  ages  by  the  G^holic  church.  There 
are,however,deeper  and  more  fundamental  resemblances  between 
the  faiths  of  Mithra  sod  of  Christ  aad  it  was  to  these  that  the 
Persian  cult  owed  its  great  superiority  to  classical  mythology 
and  the  official  Roman  paganism.  It  responded  to  a  great 
spiritual  movement,  of  which  it  is  one  great  object  of  this  book 
to  show  the  sweep  and  direction.  Formal  devotion  and  ascetic 
discipline  were  linked  with  lofty  doctrioes  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
human  spirit  and  an  immortal  destiny,  depending  on  oondnot, 
as  well  as  sacramental  grace,  through  Mithra  the  mediator. 
While  the  vulgar  may  have  rested  in  the  external  charm  and 
power  of  the  worship,  there  were  others  who  drank  in  a  more 
spiritual  creed  expoauded  to  ns  by  one  of  the  last  Keo-Platonic 
votaries  of  the  Sun-God.  It  told  of  a  fall  of  the  soul  into  the 
duress  of  the  body,  for  a  brief  period  of  probation,  of  a 
resurrection  and  great  judgment,  of  a  final  ascent  and  beatitude 
in  the  life  in  God,  or  of  endless  exile  from  His  presence.^ 

And  yet  the  two  systems  were  separated  by  an  impassable 
gnlf,  and  Mithra  had  associations  which  could  not  save  him 
from  the  fate  of  Jupiter,  and  Uemeter,  of  Hecate  and  Isis. 
It  is  true  that  his  fate  was  hastened  by  hostile  forces  and 
causes  external  to  religion.  Many  of  his  shrines  in  the 
DflDubiaQ  provinces,  and  along  the  upper  Rhine,  were  desolated 
and  buried  in  ruins  by  the  hordes  of  invaders  in  the  third 
century.'  And  in  the  fourth  century,  the  fiercest  assaults  of 
the  Christian  Empire  were  directed  against  the  worship  which 
was  thought  to  be  the  patron  of  magic  arte,  and  a  device 
of  the  Evil  One  to  travesty  and  defy  the  Religion  of  the 

>  tUorob.  S«v^  8«ip.  L  18.  '  CamoDt,  Intr.  p.  Hi. 
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CrosB.*  But  material  force,  however  fiercely  and  deciaivelj 
exerted,  although  it  hastened  the  doom  of  the  Persian  god. 
ouly  anticipated  an  inevitable  defeat. 

A  certain  severity  in  tdjthraiam,  which  marked  it  off  honour- 
ahly  from  other  worahipa  of  the  East,  also  weakened  it  as  a 
popular  and  endurii^  force.  The  ahsence  of  the  feminine 
charm  in  its  legend,  while  it  saved  it  &om  the  sensual  taint 
of  other  heathen  syatema,  deprived  it  of  a  fascination  for  the 
sofber  and  more  emotional  side  of  human  nature.^  Althon^ 
women  may,  perhaps,  have  not  been  alb^ether  ezclnded  from 
his  mysteries,*  still  Mithra  did  not  welcome  them  with  the 
warm  sympathy  which  gave  Demeter  and  Magna  Mater  and 
IbIb  80  firm  a  hold  on  the  imagination  of  women  for  many 
generations.  The  Mater  Dolorosa  has  in  all  ages  been  an 
enthraUing  power.  The  l^end  of  the  Tauroetonus  was  a 
religion  for  strenuous  men.  And  even  its  symbolifim,  with  all 
its  strange  spell,  seems  to  lack  depth  and  warmth  for  hnman 
nature  as  a  whole  It  would  indeed  be  rash  to  set  limits  to 
the  power  of  pious  sentiment  to  transfigure  and  vivify  the  most 
unspiritnal  materials.  And  the  slaughtered  bull  in  the  apse 
of  every  chapel  of  Mithra  may  have  aroused  in  the  end  visions 
and  mystic  emotion  which  had  passed  £ar  beyond  the  sphere 
of  astral  symbolism. 

Yet  such  spiritual  interpretation  of  ancient  myth  is  only 
for  the  few,  who  find  in  a  worship  what  they  bring.  For 
the  gross  masses,  the  symbolism  of  natural  processes,  however 
majesdc,  could  never  have  won  that  marvelloua  power  which 
has  made  a  single  Divine,  yet  human,  life  the  inezhanatiMe 
source  of  spiritual  stretch  for  all  the  future.  With  all  his 
heroic  effort  to  make  himself  a  moral  and  spiritual  force, 
Mithra  remained  inextricably  linked  with  the  nature-worehipe 
of  the  past  And,  with  such  associations,  even  the  God  of 
light  could  not  be  lord  of  the  spiritual  future  of  humanity. 
Mithraiam,  with  all  its  strange  moral  force,  with  all  its  charm  of 
antiquity  and  sacramental  rite,  with  all  its  charity  and  tolerance, 
had  within  it  tiie  germs  of  a  sure  mortality.  In  its  tolerance  lay 
precisely  its  great  weakness.  The  Christian  Church  might, 
in  S.  Augustine's  phrase,  "  spoO  the  Egyptians,"  it  might  borrow 
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ftod  adapt  ritea  and  aymbola  &oni  pagan  temples,  or  ideas  from 
Greek  philosophy.'  But  in  borrowing,  it  txaosflgured  them 
In  all  that  was  essential,  the  Church  would  hold  no  buce  with 
paganism.  "  Break  the  idols  and  consecrate  the  temples " 
was  the  motto  of  the  great  FonUCt  But  Mithra  was  ready  te 
shelter  the  idols  under  his  purer  faith.  The  im^es  of  Jupiter 
and  Venus,  of  Mars  and  Hecate,  of  the  local  deities  of  Dacia 
and  Upper  Germany,  find  a  place  in  his  chapels  beside  the 
antique  symbols  of  the  Persian  faith.*  And  thus,  in  spite 
of  a  lofty  moral  mysticism,  Mithra  was  loaded  with  the 
heritage  of  the  heathen  past  A  man  admitted  to  his  highest 
ministiy  might  also  worship  at  the  old  altars  of  Greece 
and  Some.  Tho  last  hierophant  of  £leusis  was  a  high-priest 
of  Mithra.'  Human  nature  and  religious  sentiment  are  so 
complex  that  men  of  the  sincere  monotheistic  faith  of 
Symmachus,  Fraetextatus,  and  Macrobius,  have  left  the  almost 
boastful  record  of  an  all-embracing  laxity  of  tolerance  on  their 
tombs.*  On  many  of  these  slabs  you  may  read  that  the  man 
who  has  been  a  "  father  "  in  the  mysteries  of  Mithra,  who  has 
been  "  bom  again "  in  the  taurobolium,  is  also  a  priest  of 
Hecate,  the  goddess  of  dark  arts  and  baleful  spirits  of  the 
night.*  Through  the  astial  fatalism  of  Babylon,  Mithra  was 
inseparably  connected  with  the  darkest  superstitions  of  East 
or  West,'  which  covered  all  sorts  of  secret  crime  and  perfidy, 
which  lent  themselves  to  seduction,  conspiracy,  and  murder, 
which  involved  the  denial  of  a  moral  Providence  of  the  world. 
Many  a  pious  devotee  of  Mithra  and  Hecate  would  hav« 
recoiled,  as  much  as  we  do,  from  the  last  results  of  fais 
superstition.  Such  people  probably  wished  only  to  gain 
another  ally  in  facing  the  terrors  of  the  nnseen  world.  Tet 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  majestic  supremacy  of 
Mithra,  through  its  old  connection  with  Babylon,  sheltered 
some  of  the  most  d^rading  impostures  of  superstition. 

So  rooted  is  religious  sentiment  in  reverence  for  the  past, 
for  what  our  fathers  have  loved  and  venerated,  that  men  wiU 
long  tolerate,  or  even  wistfully  cherish,  sacred  forms  and  ideas 
which  their  moral  sense  has  outgrown.     Down  to  the  last  years 
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of  the  fourth  centuiy,  the  Persian  worship  was  defended  with 
defiant  zeal  by  members  of  t^e  proudeBt  Bomau  houses.  In 
their  philosophic  gatherings  in  the  reign  of  Honorius,  they  found 
ID  Sun-woiahip  the  sum  and  climax  of  the  pagan  devotion  of 
the  past'  Uany  a  pious  old  priest  of  Mithra,  in  the  reign  of 
Gratian,  was  probably  filled  with  wonder  and  sorrow  when  he 
saw  a  G-racchus  and  his  retinue  break  into  the  eanctuaiy 
and  tear  down  the  venerable  symbols  &om  the  wall  of  the 
apse.*  He  deemed  himself  the  prophet  of  a  pure  immemoiial 
faith,  as  pure  as  that  of  Galilee.  He  was  probably  a  man  iA 
irreproachable  morals,  with  even  a  certain  ascetic  sanctity, 
onspotted  by  the  world.  He  treasured  the  secret  lore  of  the 
mysterious  East,  which  sped  the  departing  soul  with  the  last 
comforting  sacraments  on  its  flight  to  ethereal  worlds.  Bnt  he 
could  not  see,  or  he  could  not  r^ret,  that  every  day  when  he 
said  his  liturgy,  as  he  made  the  round  of  the  altars,  he  was 
lending  the  authority  of  a  purer  faith  to  other  worships  whi^ 
had  aSrighted  or  debauched  and  enervated  the  Boman  world 
for  forty  generations.  He  could  not  see  that  the  attempt  to  wed 
a  high  spiritual  ideal  with  nature-worship  was  doomed  to  failure. 
The  masses  around  him  remained  in  their  groaaness  and  dark- 
ness. And  on  that  very  day,  it  may  be,  one  of  his  aristocratic 
disciples,  high  in  the  ranks  of  Mithra's  sacred  guilds,  was 
attending  a  priestly  college  which  was  charged  with  the 
guardianship  of  gross  and  savt^e  rites  running  ba^  to  Evander, 
or  he  was  consulting  a  Jewish  witch,  or  a  Babylonian  diviner, 
on  the  meaning  of  some  sinister  omen,  or  he  may  have  been 
sending  down  into  the  arena,  with  cold  proud  satisfaction,  a 
band  of  gallant  fighters  from  the  Thames  or  the  Danube,  to 
butcher  one  another  for  the  pleasure  of  the  rabble  of  Kome. 
Mithra,  the  Unconquered,  the  god  of  many  lands  and  dynasties 
from  the  dawn  of  history,  was  a  fascinating  power.  But,  at  bis 
best,  he  belonged  to  the  order  which  was  vanishing. 

»  Macrob.  Sat  i.  17,  8  *■  '3-  Hiaron.  ^  107,  8  2. 
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Emperors,  Its  history,  616  sqq, 

Apnleina,  seaiaal  tmof^natlon  and  mysti- 
cism of,  389 ;  weird  scenes  of  miracle  in 
Tbaassly,  483  ;  lofty  conception  of  God, 
389  ;  deRcriptloD  of  the  rsTels  of  the 
wandering  ]viests  of  the  Syrian  goddess, 
GSl  aqq.  i  of  other  scenes  In  lliessaly, 
GS2 ;  conception  (tf  I«is  in  the  Meta- 
morphoses, 663  ;  njsUo  nptoie^  670^ 
674,  676 

Aqoileia,  a  great  seat  of  HItbraIsm,  693 

ArdeUonoiS  the,  Ufa  of,  described,  12. 174 

Aristldes,  P.  Aellna,  picture  of  ths  Boman 
Empire  in,  199 ;  general  security,  206  ; 
journey  ftnm  Hyria  to  Borne,  206,  464 ; 
early  history  >jid  trsTels,  467  ;  long 
ill -health  and  resort  to  tranplee  c^ 
healing  468  iqq. ;  his  rhetorical  tntn- 
Ing  affected  his  rsligfons  atUtiide,  468 
aq. ;  diseaaaa  ot;  lastingf  or  thirteen  years, 
463  ;  his  (»dealB  and  Titality,  466  ; 
vldted  by  the  foda,  4SS ;  ttamn  hi* 
Tbetorfosl  power,  ib. ;  mingled  Tanfty 
and  piety  of,  467 

Aristotle,  inflneuce  of,  on  Flntaicb,  412  ; 
aa  Seneca,  814  ;  on  HuimaB  of  l^r^ 
421 

Anny,  the,  honest;  and  courage  in,  49 ; 
aalra  riativa  ^ow  into  towns,  207 ; 
SeptlmiQS  Bercns  allows  the  soldier 
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to  liva  wtth  hU  hmily,  SOS  ;  how 
paiuloTU  proTJdsd  for,  ZtiS  \  military 
eoll^Bi,  thsir  ot^ecti,  398 ;  tbe  wonhip 
of  Mittm  propagkUd  by,  G91 ;  tli« 
lagloiu  which  were  most  Ktive,  596  ; 

AiTios  Antoalntu,  gnndbtber  of  Ant, 
Pltu,  Oreek  Terwa  of,  169 

Art,  pratonce  of  tute  for,  131,  178 ;  In- 
flaeucc  of,  in  religion  diMnjud  by  DioD 
Chrywiatom.  382  ;  deoy  of,  lamented 
by  Petnmiiu,  12S 

Aitemidorni,  work  on  Drsimi  by,  468  ; 
ImmeuM  indiiatry,  ooUentions,  end  feith 
in  the  (ciancc^  iii.  ;  contempt  for  im- 
poetoie,  489 ;  qiuul-wiieiitiSo  nathod, 
ib. ;  tta  absurdities  470 

Arralea  Fretrca,  the  College  of,  rerirad 
by  AngnitoB,  £84  ;  ewlj  hiitory,  meet- 
inga  and  riUul  of,  SIO  aq. ;  aarrllity  to 
the  Emperor^  541 

AKlq)<u,  iinniease  popularity  of  hii 
wonhip,  4SS,  B89  \  taDiplss  of,  and 
their  routine  and  orgauiiation,  460 ; 
new  oncle  at,  at  Abonotalchos,  474 

Aiiatiou,  freedman  of  Vltellios,  biotoiy 
dt,  206 

A«tii)1ogy,iuflnencsor,  in  theearly  empire, 
a  poUttoJ  danger,  46,  447  \  artrologen 
banlihed  by  CUndina,  VitelUu*,  and 
TMpaalan,  46,  44S ;  a  Greek  trade, 
93  ;  Aognatu*  buma  booka  of,  446  ; 
Tibarliu  beliefaa  in,  44B  ;  Otho,  46, 
448 ;  Titna,  449 ;  and  H.  Aorellna, 
460 ;  Damittaa,  St.  ;  Hadrian  ib. ;  In 
HithnOan,  998,  602 

AtUa,  legend  of,  649 ;  beoomea  a  aoUr 
deity,  666 

AnguT]',  decay  of,  44S  ;  abnae  of,  6S3 

AogaeUles,  the,  Trimalchlo  one  o^  136  i 
importance,  organisation,  eocial  rank, 
and  Inaignia  In  municipal  towna,  216, 
217 ;  ge^roelty  ol^  aa  patroDi  of  collage^ 
276 

Augnatina  S„  defenda  the  Cynics  of  hla 
time,  SG2 ;  contempt  for  ritaa  of  Magna 
Mater,  G47  ;  on  Varro'a  theolt«y,  417, 
631  n. ;  on  the  onlt  of  martjre,  488  \ 
on  Plata,  633 

Angiutua,  bis  disgniaed  power,  41  ;-dee- 
troya  2000  books  <A  diTinaUim,  446 ; 
hi*  horoacope  cast,  447  ;  his  religions 
reitwatiDn,  and  its  motiTe,  GS3  ;  atti- 
tude to  foreign  religions.  638  ;  reatoree 
atemple  of  Magna  Matar,  643;  caatious 
aooeptance  of  divine  hanours,  616 

Anrallao,  his  temple  of  the  Son,  686  ; 
ontbraak  of  the  workmen  of  the  Hint 
in  hla  reign,  265  ;  legend  Aa>  it  doaiino 
mato  on  his  ootna,  618  ;  effect  of  hia 
Snn-wonhip  on  the  derelopment  of 
imperial  power,  619 


Aniellaa,  M..  ellf^t  Inteitat  of,  in  apaen- 
latlMi,  SS9;  Ma  tutors  of  Tsrlona 
aohoola,  348 ;  aa  a  boy  radtee  Ihe 
Salian  litany,  386 ;  hia  goapd  of  re- 
nunciation, 393  *q. ;  his  cootannity, 
894  ;  emfdoya  dlrinen,  460  ;  rslatkoa 
of,  with  Qalen,  606 ;  viewa  oC  about 
Immoitality,  607 ;  hie  Bloic  Idaal  of 
life,  609  ;  hie  sadneas  and  its  cwiset, 
SIO  \  one  of  the  Salii  in  hia  8th  year, 
636  ;  hia  teligioua  eooaanatiBm,  637  ; 
Imagee  of,  in  erery  &mi]y  in  the  West, 
616 

Balbilla,  Qraek  vetaM  by,  80 

Birth,  respect  for,  in  Juvenal.  09  ;  in  D. 
Cassius  Suetonius,  and  Pliny,  70 ; 
manaActore  of  genealogiea,  in  TIL 
Apollonins  of  Tyana,  and  8>  Janme, 
A.  \  Harodae  Atljcua  traced  hia  daeoent 
from  the  Aaaddae,  226  ;  nberiiia  on, 
70 

Bithynia,  civic  miamanagement  in,  220  ; 
literary  distinction  ot  S7S 

Boeotia,  the  arsclea  of,  471 

Bnsdsi,  high  moral  tone  o(  147 

Caenia,  concabine  otTeepaalau,  *"<*"f»i" 
and  intrigoea  of,  62;  116 

Calignla,  wild  schemes  and  profosion  of, 
82  ;  his  cruelty  and  fnaoleuca  to  Sena- 
tora,  61  ;  depraving  example,  73  ;  eon- 
Bolts  the  oracle  of  Fortune  at  Antinm, 
478  1  apparitions  at  hia  burial,  490  ; 
claims  of  divinity,  615 

Calpnmia,  Pliny's  wtfe.  character  til,  and 
his  love  for  her,  188,  189  ;  iltaiary 
taateo^  SO 

Oynabm  Ugiaim,  at  Lambeai.  208 

Caoosinm.  AOxKn  of,  310;  Heradea 
Atticus  gave  an  aqneduet  to,  226 

Cqitation,  a  regular  probation,  73 ;  r«- 
aolt  or  plebeian  poverty  snd  ariitoaatia 
vice,  96  ;  at  Croton,  in  Petronins  127  ; 
Regulua  a  captator,  166 

Carnuatum,  iu  Pannoni*,  a  seat  of 
Mithrmism  thim  70  kJi.,  691 ;  ita 
temples,  696  ;  temple  restored  »X,  by 
the  imperial  honae,  in  the  foiirth  ee>- 
tnry,  619 

Oentnmviral  ooort,  th^  pietoie  <d.  In 
Pliny's  Lettoa,  164  aqq. ;  he  weloMMa 
young  aristociata  to,  1S7 

Chaereinan,  Alexandrian  librarian,  wiota 
a  treatise  on  Iiia,  6S8 

Charity,  and  mnnlBcance,  provialMi  toc 
poor  ohUdreo  by  Tnuan  and  lata 
Emperors,  193,  193  ;  foivate  beoaTol- 
anoe  eiemplifled  by  Fllny,  193  ;  fate 
benebuitlons,  ISSsqq.  ;  other  siaoiplea 
In  the  Inwiriptlons,  193,  334 ;  the 
Stertinil,  224  ;  Dion  Chryaostom  and 
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hi!  fUhcr,  226;  HoDdM  Attiona, 
momunu  bmebotioiu  of,  ib. ;  naal- 
Bceac*  of  tbe  Emparon,  TaspuUn, 
Tltiu,  HadrUn,  227,  228 ;  private 
sxampleB  from  inacripUoiu,  £23,  22S  ; 
ideal!  or  tha  OMS  of  wealth,  282  ;  men 
mia  UieniaelT«a  by  generOBity,  24G 

CicOTO,  admtnd  by  Pliny,  168  ;  od 
sngtirr,  446 ;  an  baneficenee,  190  ; 
on  npentition,  44S  ;  on  legend,  4S6 ; 
on  Datphl,  471  ;  oa  Immortality, 
488 

City  Ufa,  iplandoar  of,  in  tlia  Anbmina 
ase,  4  ;  weaiiuMa  of  life  in  tha  capital, 
174  ;  growth  ot,  la  Oanl,  Spain,  Dacia, 
•nd  Alia,  SOO  aqq. 

ClandiAn,  ooaneeU  Hithra  with  Bel, 
588  ;  oontnnpt  for  Qnaka,  SO 

dandioa,  racniita  tbe  Banate  from  the 
proTineea,  71,  72  ;  Hellanlnn  of,  89  ; 
bia  eDaaniagemant  of  tnde,  364  ;  fait 
effort  to  rarlva  the  art  of  angary,  44E  ; 
baniahes  tha  aitrologers,  448 ;  oon- 
anratlve  in  taligion,  6St ;  penaontae 
tha  Jewiah  and  Dmldla  nli^ona,  680 

CUndiDB  Etmaona,  career  ot,  and  dntiaa 
aa  minlater,  lOS 

Clea,  a  prierten  of  Odrii  at  Delphi,  424 

CUant,  tbe,  in  JoTeiul,  9S,  94  ;  cbanga 
of  the  lelation  under  the  Empire,  ib.  ; 
tbe  relatltin  in  the  collagea,  273 

Clienta,  poaition  io  tbe  time  of  JuTenal, 
BS  eq. ;  and  Martial,  61 

dodina.  P.,  tue*  the  cdOtfet,  264 

Oollagea,  the,  plebidaii  clam  in  towns, 
261  ;  pride  of  free  artlnui  olaaa,  263  ; 
eaily  hiatory  of  OolUgia,  264  ;  danger 
from,  266  ;  natnined  by  law,  A.  ;  an 
inniatible  moTsnienI,  266 ;  wlah  for 
pioni  bnrial.  267 ;  evidence  on,  from 
inscdpUana,  2S8 ;  fnnaiary  coUagea 
•nthorlsed,  259  ;  conaeqaencea  of  Uie 
conccMlon,  260  ;  College  of  Diana  and 
Antlnoat,  iti  orgsniaatian,  fees,  etc 
S60  aqq.  ;  College  of  AewiDlapini  and 
Uygia,  ita  regolaUona,  262 ;  collegaa 
foimded  on  religion,  2S3  ;  iudaatrial 
Gollagea,  great  fair  at  Cremona,  264 ; 
wandering  tradera,  coUegui  pertgH- 
norum,  266  ;  oolites  at  Lyona,  OatlB, 
Ailea,  etc.  286  aq.  i  objacta  of  aaaoda- 
ticm,  288  aqq. ;  faroared  by  maatera, 
287  :  colleges  motUded  on  tha  model 
of  the  dty,  namei  ot  otflcara,  etc  269  ; 
gradation  ot  rank  In,  ita  object,  270  ; 
liow  the  tduia  waa  provided,  271  \ 
■asodationa  gather  round  it,  gifta  made 
to  it,  272 1  College  of  Bilranua  at 
PhOippi,  A. ;  patrona  of,  and  their  niuon 
dttn,  273  ;  oollegee  and  thefr  patrona 
of  very  dlflarent  rank,  274  ;  election 
of  a  patron,  A. ;  collagea  founded  to 


gnard  a  tmob^  S74  ;  [ntiTiriona  ftor 
permanent  ohsemncea,  277  ;  oollaga 
feaati  and  ^ortvlat,  277  aq. ;  legnls' 
tiooi  for  decomm  In,  flna^  278  ;  tha 
oollege  a  family,  in  which  tbe  da*«  ia 
an  equal,  281  ;  were  collegea  eleemo- 
•ynaryinatltiitional  282;  miiitaryool- 
Icgea  of  Lambeal,  their  org«BlMtla& 
and  olyeeta,  288  aqq. ;  utinetiou  of  a 
collate,  286 

Conunodna,  takea  the  tonanre  of  Jaia  and 
walka  in  an  laiae  prooeMion,  668 ; 
aaaunue  the  Mithriac  title  of  Inmtt¥4, 
818 

Como,  Pliny's  esUtaa  at,  146  -,  bia  glfta 
to,  194;  asniddeat,  184;  Aoiiorarimt 
of  ita  eotia,  209 

CODTsirion,  Beneea  on,  84  ;  result  of  the 
preaching  of  Apolloniua,  847  ;  oon- 
veiaion  of  Polemon,  »*. ;  of  D.  Chry- 
■Mtom,  388  ;  in  Plutarch,  418 

Coreiliua  Bufua,  aulelda  ot;  184 

Cornelia,  wife  of  Pompey,  coltore  of,  80 

Oottn,  H.  Aarelioa,  liberality  ot  to  ■ 
frvedman,  119 

Country  life,  growing  lore  of,  174 ; 
Boman  coonbry  aeata,  thair  sttaa  and 
arobltectnre,  176  ;  extent  and  grouBda, 
ITS )  routine  ot  Ul^  176  ;  pnrehaaa 
and  management  of  eatatea,  180 ; 
charm  of  the  country  In  Boman  Htora- 
ture,  197  ;  yet  contempt  Ibr  It,  IH  ; 
moral  tone  ot,  2,  144,  Il7 

Oismona,  great  liiir  at,  283  ;  each  at, 
284  1  oollegea  of  youth  at,  266  ;  mnai- 
Bcenoe  of  it*  oitiuna,  226 

Cnratorta,  heard  of  flrst  in  tbe  rslgn  of 
Ti^an,  222 ;  control  ot  municipal 
finance  by,  248 

Curia,  the,  composition  of,  UluBtrated  by 
tha  roll  of  CanoaiDm,  210 ;  unmben, 
and  qaallOoation  ot,  214  ;  its  tate,  248 

Cynics,  tiis,  mat  a  general  demand  tor 
moral  guidance,  340  ;  deacription  of, 
in  Dion  Chrjaostom,  819  ;  and  in  the 
Utemtore  of  the  age,  860  n. ;  t^ 
Cynic  in  lAdan'a  Banquet,  ib. ;  attnc- 
tiona  of  the  life  oi;  861  ;  ^rosa  ehaiges 
against ;  3.  Augustine's  taatlmony, 
&2  ;  cauna  of  pr^dica  against,  &. ; 
death  of  Paregtlnni  as  treated  by 
Lodan.  SS6 ;  afBnity  of,  with  Christian 
asceticism,  366,  881  ;  eridmtly  a 
great  popnlar  force,  368  ;  a  ona-sided 
Btoidmn,  S5S  ;  Cynic  ideal,  869  aq. ; 
attitude  to  tha  Empire,  842  sq. ;  and 
to  popular  religion,  383  ;  onltiTated 
OynioB,  884  aqq. 


d  town  life  of,  201 ; 
wonblp  of  Magna  Mater  in,  G49  ;  of 

Ilia,  668  ;  nettlament  of,  by  l^au,  a 
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Hst  of  HIthnInu,  B94  ;  of  tha  ironhip 
of  iBli  tad  Ihgu  Hftt«r,  MS.  668 

DasmoQi,  oonocpUon  of,  la  Plutarch  uid 
Huimiu  of  Tjn,  126  ;  hiitory  o(  in 
OiMk  litvatnra  from  Holod,  427 ; 
OM  of  ths  IdM  by  PUtoniita,  126 ; 
Xanoonto  flirt  Unght  ttw  oxutencs 
of  evil  djMmoiu,  431  aq. ;  employed 
by  Plntanib  to  rahibiUtAta  myth,  4S!  ; 
belisied  in  by  the  Fatben.  4S.1 ;  a 
canM  of  OTBonlar  inaptratitHi,  137 ; 
mortality  of,  126  ;  daemon  of  SoanttM, 
as ;  daemon  a  higher  wlf,  489 ; 
daamoiiology  an  attempt  to  bridge  the 
gnU  between  man  and  the  laflnlte 
Spirit,  t03 

Dea  DIa,  wonhlp  at  B40 

DaUtton,  blalory  and  caoiea  of,  36 ;  dela- 
ton  of  erery  rank,  A. ;  attnetioiu  o^ 
WMlth  gained  by,  86  ;  Begnliu  a  de- 
lUar,  37,  156;  Silliu  It^na,  1«1  i 
ODder  Domltlan,  86 

Delphi,  temple  of  Oilrliat,  424;  PliiUroh't 
love  of,  40S,  4SS ;  decay  of,  In  flnt 
oentnry,  184 ;  tevival  of,  435 ;  vhy 
oracles  vera  glYso  In  pnne,  ISB ; 
•onroea  of  ita  fnepiratlon,  437  ;  Nero'a 
Tlolenoa  to,  472  ;  Hadrian  teited,  ib. 

DametriuB,theCynlc,Ufeof,Sei;  acnlU- 
Tated  uaatli;,  362 ;  knew  Apollonina 
of  Tyaaa,  ib.  ;  attitude  to  the  Eaiplre, 
beards  Nero  and  Veapeslan,  ib. 

Demonai,  attitado  to  popnlar  rellgloQ, 
88S  ;  origin,  adacatlon,  and  pMlosophio 
tone  of,  SSI ;  fUhinn  of  hii  life  and 
taonhing,  36t ;  Bplgrama  and  sarcaeou, 
885  *q.  ;  bia  peraonal  magnetiaai,  and 
rarerence  tor  him  after  hla  death,  SS6 

Dandrophoii,  dedications  by,  to  Magna 
Hater.  549 ;  in  the  ineariptioBe,  SSI ;  at 
Lyona,  GST 

Dion  CfaryaiMtom,  *iew  of  the  Cynfca, 
S4B  ;  early  hlatory,  ezlla,  oonvwilon, 
aad  praaoliiDg  of,  867  aq.  ;  onttloa*  of; 
808  ;  rimple  phil««aphy,  and  view  of 
the  Uma^  88S,  370 ;  wandng  ta  Tarana, 
870;aennoDatOtbia,S71eq.;  plotnre 
of  city  lite  in  Aria  Hlnor,  ita  Tioea  and 
Jealonalea,  872  aqq.  ;  goapel  of  aocial 
obarity,  373  ;  iconi  for  the  Aleiandrtan 
character,  371 ;  bis  prose  idyll  on 
Tirtnona  ninil  life  in  Euboea,  37S  aq. ; 
Tlew  of  proetitatioa  and  slavery,  S76  ; 
Ideal  of  mooaichy,  parable  of  the  Two 
ISiaka,  S77  sqq.  ;  orat[oD  at  Olympia, 
879  aq.  ;  anggeited  by  Ulympian  2tia» 
of  Rieldiu,  3S0  ;  Dion's  dlscnsaion 
OD  natural  tbeology  and  aathropomor- 
phism.  SSI  ;  makes  Pheldles  defend 
lepreaaotatlon  of  the  Infinite  In  human 
tana,  882 ;  bis  Zaoi  a  moral  ideal  and 
■plritnal  power,  883 


Domltlau,  dalaton  under,  35  ;  hie  belief 
in  aitrotc^,  46  ;  secret  tf  bis  rrign, 
S2  ;  Talna  of  the  anthoiitics  on,  52  n.  ; 
good  tialta  in  bis  ahanctai,  58  ;  fais 
•aconngemeat  ofUteratnre  and  p<ditkal 
merit,  a. ;  hLs  Halleulam,  89  ;  a  moral 

popnlarity,  54  ;  oootradlctiona  in  hii 
character,  55  ;  repleniahai  the  breaanry 
by  conBsiiatloa,  56  ;  hli  tennr  at  the 
end,  56,  57,  460  ;  his  fsaeraal  banquet, 
67  ;  fonnda  a  qalnqaennial  competi- 
tion in  literatnre,  171 ;  hisaDporrtltlon, 
460  ;  a  cmuervatlve  Id  religimi,  586  ; 
celebrated  the  Qninqnatria  of  Hinerra, 

588  1  hie  victoriea,  542  ;  eacaped  from 
the  capital  Id  Che  veatmanla  of  Isia  in 
69  A.D.,  567 ;  buUt  a  temple  to  lais, 
H).  ;  firrt  called  Doniiuu  H  Deut,  016 

DrevDB,  in  tanples  of  bealing,  460 ; 
draam-oraolea,  461 ;  presoriptiona  in, 
163,  464  ;  treatiae  of  ArtemidoraB  on, 
167  aqq.  ;  his  faith  in,  168 ;  hie  ab- 
aorditlei,  170  ;  Pliny  on,  452,  490 

ESdncatioo,  Teapaaian  endows,  118 ;  In- 
flnence  of  QiuntiliBn  on,  149  ;  PUoy 
helpa  to  endow  a  school  at  Como,  198 ; 
oultura  in  Asia  Minor,  372 ;  among 
fteedmen,  131,  134 

Empire,  the,  Its  temptotlobs,  81 ;  the 
tnflnenca  of  the  Bmpemr's  azample 
illustrated,  31 ;  howwaiteledtocrTwlty 
and  confiscation,  88  ;  the  aecret  of  tha 
imperial  terror,  Tariona  lliiiiiilia,  37 ; 
tbe  ideal  of  tha  Empire,  89,  48  ;  oon- 
itant  danger  from  pretcnden,  40,  41, 
44  i  the  fiction  of  Angnatna,  the  Em- 
peror's real  powar,  41  ;  chaoki  npon 
it,  42 ;  Its  tolerance  of  monldpal 
liberty,  203 

EntBlliu^  gardene  ol^  112 

^richaris,  (reedwoman,  refnaea  to  betray 
the  Piaonlan  conspirators,  17 

Bpiotetoi.  hii  ideal  of  the  Cynic  phllo- 
aopher,  859  ;  men  the  aaldian  of  Ood, 
898  ;  goapel  of  rennnctatlon  in,  A.  n. 
6;  oliBngDi7anddiTination,45Gi  aarty 
history  of,  503  ;  attitude  to  belief  in 
immortality,  504  ;  relbrenoe  to  fbmale 
Plitontsts,  80  ;  preaching  of  gratitude 
and  raalgnation,  393 

Bpicnma,  Seneca  quotes,  and  defends  to 
LogHIub,  306  :  Aelian  analbematise*, 
456  ;  Epicureans  at  Alxmotetchoa  op- 
poae  Alexander,  476  ;  ordaia  baoqaets 
to  his  ahada,  156  ;  inBuenoe  of,  in  laat 
age  of  Repoblio,  630 

Bpldanms,  temple  of  Aiclepiua  at,  1S2, 

589  ;  sockl  life  of  the  patleoti,  46S 
Eqnltes,  in  protioeial  towns,  215  ;  freed- 

menralaeilto  tberankof,  113 ;  Jnrmal'a 
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r,  70 ;  gananl  low  Mtlmata 
of,  113  ;  diipUoa  tresiiiiieau  Imperial 
Mcntaiie*,  107  ;  emplDymant  by  Vitel- 
Una,  DomltUn,  H&dri&n,  uid  Aatouiun* 
Piiu,ii. 

■qricnuge,  nnder  the  Empire,  84  ;  under 
Itomltian,  SB 

Bntioea,  D.  CliTjwietom'i  dOKriptlan  of 
rural  Ufa  In,  S75 

Bohemerai,  tnuiUted  bf  Bnnini,  680  ; 
HuUrch  on,  43fi 

Eaphratai,  Pllnr'a  iketch  oT,  ISl ;  niialde 

of,  see 

Bvll,  PIntuoli'*  Uieory  o^  430 

BxtniTigwaoe,  of  Kero,  30,  3S  ;  of  Doinl- 
tlin,  fiS,  Se ;  of  Vitalliiu,  82 ;  at 
Celignle,  Z2  ;  under  the  Bepoblie,  67 

TannU,  widow  of  HBlfidins  PriMiu, 
Pliny's  odmlntloD  lor,  IGS 

Flo&Dce,  profusion  at  CalignU,  S3 ;  itntits 
of  Domituin,  56 ;  economy  of  Veepeilen, 
B3,  148  ;  Nero's  wutc  and  plnnder, 
20  «q.  i  Nerva'i  retrencbment,  82 ', 
wute  of  Vitelllni,  32  ;  fln&noe  of  pro- 
tIdcE*]  town*,  230,  24S 

rortnne  Augiuti,  618 

Freedmen,  ths,  Uielr  rise  e  greet  more- 
mentilOO;  prejudice  a^injit,  101  sqq.; 
why  it  WBi  netunil,  103  ;  contampt  of 
Utetary  men  for  Tulger  wealth,  104; 
jet  the  rise  of  the  freedmen  a  pnimlnng 
moTement,  lOB  ;  rtae  of,  in  the  Im- 
perial hanaahold,  lOfl  ;  become  greet 
minletera,  107  ;  replaoed  gtednaUy  by 
Bquitee,  107 ;  early  traedman  mioiaten 
worth;  of  their  place,  108 ;  cveer 
of  Claudius  Btruacua  and  Abascantoa, 
109  aqq. ;  of  Karcisua  and  Pallaa, 
110,  111  ;  how  their  wealth  wm 
gained,  113,  129  ;  their  politic 
■plandonr,  112 ;  ronantlc  career  of  a 
freedman,  118  ;  yet  tkeedman  despised 
and  oatndaed,  A.  ;  lometimea  made 
great  marriages,  114  ;  doubtful  position 
of  woman  of  this  class,  114  ;  yet  some 
had  great  influenoe,  115 ;  Panthea, 
ulatrees  of  L.  Venia.  picture  of;  by 
Lneian,  A. ;  lower  (teedmen  in  the  im- 
perial ser^ca.  116 ;  traiudtlou  from 
slaTsry  to  freedom,  how  ftvedmen 
nee,  113-130  ;  groesness  and  ostenta- 
tion of  their  wealthy  class,  129  sqq. 

Freedom  and  Ksoetsity,  Plutarch's  views 
«t  412 ;  Seneca's,  311 

0•in^  on  the  law  of  OoUages,  264 

Gftlen,  early  history  and  traioiog  ot;  60S  ; 

seleeticiBmor,ii. ;  riews  of  immortality, 

eft. ;  relattoni  with  H.  Aarelins,  S06 

Qeoil,  invented  for  eTsry  oorporatioD  and 


?X  631 

siMiM  in  BamM  life,  B86 ;  talaa  ot,  In 
Britain  and  cm  the  Indian  Oceu,  420, 
436  ;  wide-spread  eolt  of;  479  aq. 

aiadiator*,  muotaipd  shawi  ot,  in  Pet- 
ronius,  134;  Tnyan  prorida  10,000 
on  hla  Dacian  triumph,  984  ;  protests 
against,  by  Seneca  and  Demonai,  2S6 ; 
schools  of,  2S6,  241 ;  shows  began  in 
Campania,  it. ;  school  of,  at  Pompeii, 
287  ;  notioea  in  the  iuaeriptiona,  288  ; 
enthaBlaem  for,  ib.  ;  shows  In  remote 
place*,  239;  after  bsttle  ot  Bedriaoum, 
240  ;  lees  popular  in  Oreaoe,  except  at 
Corinth,  241  ;  Tarioua  ooat  t^,  341  ; 
oLusFS  who  furnished  gladiaton,  at- 
tractions of  the  profession,  242  aq. ; 
□tganisation  of  a  aohool ;  a  oollige  of 
g^Uton,  243 

Ood,  new  conoeptiona  of;  6  ;  in  Seneca, 
80C  ;  God  of  the  Bt<^  Tarying  oon- 
oeptions  of,  807  ;  demand  for  *  moral 
God,  8S9  ;  Stoicism  fadea  into  Plato- 
niam,  S9I  ;  the  Stoic  god  has  no  olaim 
to  worahip,  ib. ;  vague  higher  con- 
ceptions of;  896,  603  ;  a  tnoscendent 
Deity,  397  ;  FlnUrch's  highest  idea 
ol,  4)S  ;  man's  ralation  to,  accot^ng 
to  Hadmns  of  Tyre,  421 ;  relatlos  of, 
425  sqq. 


Hadrian,  latter  of,  to  SerrlanDS,  S97  ; 
tests  the  omniacienoe  of  DelplU,  486  ; 
dabbled  in  astrology,  and  oUier  dark 
arts,  4S0,  608  ;  bis  love  ot  travel,  603  ; 
his  ftdnt  belief  In  immortality,  E08 ; 
a  Boeptic,  686  ;  the  Canopus  of,  at  his 
TillaatTIbDr,6fl7  ;  conspiracy  against, 
41  ;  chanujter  of,  603 

Hellenism,  various  aspects  of,  reaction 
against,  t^m  the  timas  of  the  aldar 
Oato,  88 ;  HHlianism  of  early  Em- 
perors, 88,  89 ;  Roman  pnyudloe 
against  Greeks,  90 ;  why  Oreelu  sue- 
caeded  under  tbe  Empire,  91 ;  Oreek 
gra&aiatiei,  91 ;  Oreelcs  as  doctors^ 
92  ;  Oreek  parasites,  93 ;  lore  of 
Greek  In  Pliny's  days,  166  sq. 

Helvidiua  PriscD^  violence  of;  40  ;  flontt 


Heronlanenm,  temple  of  Magna  Uatar 
at,  648  ;  freM>oes  ot  illnatrating  the 
worship  of  Ills,  678 

Hraodee  Atticua,  glfla  o^  to  many  oom- 
monitiee,  226  sqq. ;  friend  of  Demonaz 
and  Plutarch.  864,  403 ;  on  the  naea 
of  wealth,  232  ;  claimed  daaoent  from 


Herodotus,  identifies  Greek  and  Egyptian 
deitiea,  6S1 ;  on  Hithra,  589 

Hesiod.  on  daemons,  427 

Holconii,  the,  of  Pompeii,  pabUc  ItMionn^ 
and  benefactions  of,  223 
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Hones,  lovs  of  the  coantrir,  uid  mnmniw 
orMouDtVultDriii,]96, 19S;  Janrnaf 
~       "'     \,  20«;  on  ■ 


HortMiciii^  Q.,  laxnry  ot;  71 ;  pomir  o: 


lodM,  t«i«ad  to  Tank  b;  Qalba,  107; 
jonrna7  ot  to  Spun,  20ll 

bunoitalitf,  Ideu  oi,  dapend  od  Ideu  of 
God,  434  ;  "Wb  kaow  not  what  vs 
Bbidl  be,"  1S6  ;  filth  Id  tb«  Uatut, 
4S8 ;  eridaioa  of  aptt»ph>  on,  1S7  >qq.  \ 
LamnrM,  188  >q. ;  tha  JftiiutiM,  4S9  ; 
ulngUd  elsiMiiU  in  Vir^'s  lufeno, 
401  aqq. ;  Bmun  longing  tea  pcMt- 
hamoni  aympath;,  4$8  i  Orphia  and 
Pythijionui  Inflnencea  on  Virgil,  484  ; 
•vldenM  of  ttuotipttou  on  belief  in. 
406  iqq. ;  SplcnrBin  nagatioD  ot,  403 
•q.  i  {^oaophie  Q|dnloD  on,  44S  aqq.  j 
Uioretjni  uid  Jalioa  Cwwr  on,  fiOO, 
501  ;  attitade  of  Epiiitetni,  504 ; 
Oalen'n  idau  of,  GOG  «q. ;  U.  Anrelioi 
on,  S07  aqq. ;  Seneca  on,  S14  aq. ; 
Apollonlui  of  Tyaoa  on,  GI8  aq. ; 
Plutarch  on,  G21  aqq. ;  Platonic 
inugerj  of  the  fntura  world,  and  ita 

-. .  inSneaoa  on  Plnterch,  G23  aq. ;  belief 
in,  foat«red  b;  laisc  worship,  G7C>,  668  ; 
and  bf  Hitlmiim,  000 

Inns,  poor  and  diarepntabla,  207 

%ii,  preacHptlana  of.  In  dmamt,  46]  ; 
transformation  of  bar  worship  b?  tha 
Ptolemiea,  660  ;  at  the  Peiraena,  ih. ; 
influanoe  of  Greek  settlers  Id  Egypt, 
and  of  Oreek  mysticism,  661,  663 
•q. ;  loft;  ooncaptbm  o^  in  Apnlaius, 
663  \  date  of  bar  introduction  in  Italj, 
A. ;  power  orer  women,  666  ;  repeated 
peneentlan  of  her  worshippers,  first 
oentni;,  B.O.,  G66  ;  in  the  reign  of 
liberins,  666 ;  bTonred  b;  Otho  and 
the  Flaviani,  G67  i  Dfmiitlan  bnllds 
a  temple  to,  in  02  a.ii.,  claaaea  who 
I^Dpagatad  the  wonhip  of,  667  sq. ; 
Bjvead  through  all  Waatem  £nrope, 
CflS  iq. ;  aecret  of  bar  faaolnation, 
SSO  ;  highest  conceiition  o^  672 ;  a 
real  spiritnal  power,  674  ;  gives  tha 
hope  of  immortality,  67G  ;  impreaaive 
ritual  of,  676 ;  d^j  oSce*,  6f  7  sq. ; 
her  rltaa  in  tt«scoes  of  Hentolanenm, 
678  ;  great  taatiTBls  of,  the  procesaion 
to  the  shore  described,  G7S  aq. ;  her 
prieathood,  Indndtng  women,  680, 
G82  ;  aacrod  guilds,  Islscl,  Pastopbori, 
etc.  681  i  syncretism  of  her  worship, 
<£. ;  her  priesthood  a  separate  osste, 
ihrir  prMbytoriea,  and  aaoetio  Ufa,  582 


.e,  S..  Bc 


nt  of  Uie  gndet  of  initia- 


tion In  Mithralsm  by,  611  ;  ganealo^ea 
in,  70 

Jaws,  growing  inflnance  of^  In  the  flnt 
oantnry  a.iil  ;  eapeclally  nndw  the 
Flaiian  dynasty,  S3  ;  spnad  of  Jewish 
olaBTTances,  81 ;  foster  ■npentitka, 
84 

JnlUu,  his  hatred  ^  Oesomana  of  OadBTB, 
364 

JvxiaMtani,  at  the  gates  of  towns,  SOfl 

Jaranal,  his  views  of  lociety  oom- 
pared  with  Taoltns,  GS ;  soolal  taak 
and  early  training  of,  60  ;  eiperience  as 
a  client,  !&  ;  bitterness  of,  60  ;  datasof 
bfa  Salirtt,  60  ;  he  and  Martial  han 
a  common  stock  of  snbjecta,  00,  61 ; 
plebeian  pride,and  old  Bcnnan  pi^ndk^ 
combhied  with  the  moral  fMing  of  a 
later  sge,  6S  ;  attltiide  to  religion,  64  ; 
eitravagant pessimism ;  hiiidealinfha 
past,  66  :  great  movements  of  society 
described  by,  and  sometlmna  miaonder- 
atood,  60  \  decay  of  the  nobla  diss 
deecribed  by,  SO ;  contempt  lut  new 
men,  70  ;  signs  of  sristocratlc  pOTOity, 
72  ;  his  Ideal  of  sonstoria!  dignity,  74  ; 
treatment  of  women  in  the  Sixth  Satire, 
ita  faults,  76  ;  condemns  mere  eccen- 
tricities an  J  even  laudable  tastos,  77  ; 
distrusts  growing  coltnre  'of  women, 
70,  30  ;  fighting  a  lost  battle,  81  ; 
scom  for  vomen'i  devotion  to  eastern 
onlts,  S2  ;  pessimism  aboat  women  had 
soma  joatlBcatlon,  81  aqq.  ;  hia  Judg- 
ments must  be  taken  with  some  rgaerve. 
87  ;  Indignation  at  tha  inTssion  of  the 
Greeks,  88  ;  humiliation  of  tha  client, 
OS;  genera]  poverty,  06  1  thecryofths 
poor,  and  Romsn  contempt  for  industry 
and  trade,  08 ;  Juvenal  compared 
with  Pliny,  as  a  painter  of  society, 
141 

Lambesi,  the  camp  at,  how  It  grew  Into 
a  tKirnvxpivm,  208  ;  military  collegea 
at,  283  ;  temple  of  Isis  at,  668  ;  woidilp 
of  Uithra  at,  506 

Lanuvium,  college  at,  260 

Lemurla,  the,  described,  ISO 

Libraries,  restocked  with  KSB.  by  Domi- 
tlan,  63 ;  Trlmalchlo'a  Oreek  and 
Latin  libraries,  131 ;  rapid  prodnctkm 
of  book^  166 

Llteratnre,  in  the  Antonine  age,  3  ;  In 
Pliny's  days,  167  ;  liletary  stnateuis 
abound,  ib, ;  Pliny's  poetry,  169  ;  love 
of  Cicero,  168  ;  the  plsgna  of  readings, 
160.  172  ;  decadence  of,  163,  178 ; 
Kliua  Italicui,  164  sq.  ;  composition  in 
Greek,  166  ;  Tltinins  Capito,  ahlstorian, 
167  ;  devotion  to  poeBy,  and  ita  cansea, 
Inflnence  of  the  Anguitsn  tradltlai, 
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IBS;  bihlon of thsuolulo style,  170; 
DomltUn  fomdi  >  litanrf  competitlaii, 
iti  iuflnanoe,  171  ;  Utanr;  man  gen«r- 
ally  bcm  iii  proTincU  pUoM,  IH  ; 
DranoDui  nbukas  Utatary  •rcbMicm, 


Ut7,  OB  decay  of  angary,  UG  ; 


>i>  tlie 
D   the 

■pocryptial  Ixioki  of  Noma,  664 
Loan,  on  the  worahip  of  IbU,  G6S  ;  be- 
bayi  bli  mother,  hladaath,  471 ;  ityls 
ot;   nbmd   lo  in  the  SaUriean    of 
Petrcmliu,  128 
'-"•'*".  hie  war  B((>liuit  tlu  Ojmlea,  8S7  ; 


Ufe,  SS7  «q. ;  the  ChartM  of,  838 ;  the 
StrmctinMU  at,  witnteeea  tn  a  moral 
movemeDt,  S41  «qq.  ;  the  (^nic  in  his 
Btmqu4t,aDdf'iigMoet,i60;  hie  treat- 
ment of  tbs  ohuactar  of  Peregrlnni, 
8S4  aqq. ;  Tiatt  to  Olympia  at  tlie  time 
of  the  (^olo'i  midde,  8£G  ;  how  he 
ngarded  it,  and  watched  the  gmrth  of 
a  myth.  8G7  >q. ;  denriptiaD  of  the 
new  oiaola  of  Abcmotetchoe,  471  eqq. ; 
rldloole  of  lapentittoQ  in  the  Pliiio- 
.penuJM,  490 ;  refiinmn  to  Hitbra,  GM 

tiDcietiiu,  on  ImmortaKty,  GOO,  501 ;  on 
H*gu  Hater,  647 

Lomry,  JnreiiBl'a  view  o^  AG  ;  Boinan 
lniiiryln&ipaldlautlma«.S7  ;  Inntry 
a  relaUTB  term,  08  ;  luxury  of  the 
Boman  Tilla,  ehl^y  bi  marblei,  177  ; 
the  Ininiy  of  tnTdlinft  progreaiee  of 
tlvro,iOi 


Magna  Hater,  bvoni^t  Sram  Feaainiu, 
204  B.a,  C48 ;  no  Boman  prieet  o(  for 
100Teare,>>.;  growing popolarlty o( at 
Borne,  in  Spain  and  DBda,S49i  legend 
o^  0. 1  her  leetiTal  in  eprtng,  SGO  ;  her 
prieet*  In  tlw  inecriptionB,  SGO  eq. ; 
hec  lacred  eoDegei^  GGl  ;  her  dlirepnt- 
able  followen  in  Apnldua,  A.  eqq. ; 
her  wonhlp  tnunmnted,  6G4 ;  Uie 
taaroboliam  and  ita  biBtory,  GGB ; 
alliance  of;  with  Mlthra,  and  Attt«,  SGS 
«q. ;  vonaD  admitted  to  lacied  rank, 
SS7  ;  Idantifled  with  Mala,  UeniiitoT, 
Bona  Dea,  ato.,  669 

M^eatf,  the  law  of;  nnder  the  Anpire,  S3 

Malaga,  inaoriptloDB  tit,  209 

Manetho,treatiBaof;onniytba,6ei;  aaabta 
the  flnt  Ptolemy  in  recasting  leiac 
worahipi  A. 

Uanian,  on  Cullegea,  266 

Martial,  deali  wlOi  the  lame  aoclal  snb- 
Jecta  >■  JoTenal,  01 ;  hia  graphic  plotnre 
of  the  age,  61,03  ;  liettu- aide  o(  love  of 


ooQaby  Ufa,  jdctnra  of  the  farm  of 
Fanttlnn^  lora  of  Bilbilla,  02 ;  on 
Begnlns,  160  ;  Mi  lltenry  amaterae, 
167;  onSillneItalhnu,lGS;  reUtlraa^ 
with  Pliny,  168  ;  t^nt  for  the  oapllal, 
198 
klaiimne  of  Tyre,  charaoter  of  liie  Dia- 
connaa,  849  ;  oonoiliBtlon  of  anduopo- 
morphimn  with  ■  higher  vidon  of 
Ood  by,  S9G ;  ethioal  thwiiy  of,  431 ; 


ippauitloni,  491  ; 
Aristotle,  421 
Hedidna,  prateaeion  o(  filled  by  OraOa, 
99  ;  gieat  phyaldane,  Antonins  Mnaa, 
the  BteTti[iii,elo^  a.  1  inaen  against,  tk; 
pnblio  physieiane  in  monidpal  towns, 
319  ;  inooma  and  mnnlHoenoe  of  the 
Startinii,  334  ;  eolHiee  of;  In  the  eeoond 
aeutory,  inperititions  elementi,  169; 
bow  blended  with  real  akill,  402; 
skilled  physician*  in  tem]^  of  Aaole- 
pina,  406 


tMti**laofI>l«,67S     . 
Hinclee,   Origen  and  Calsna  on,  181; 
nniTeieal  belief  In,  482 ;  P  ' 

temple*  of  Berapli,  S73; 

Mlthra,  growing  power  of,  S80 ;  ths 
taaroboliiun  ■  put  of  his  worship,  660 ; 
allianoe  of,  with  HagnaHatar  and  Attis, 
tb.  689  sq. ;  in  Ue  Vedas  and  ATCstas, 
684 ;  In  the  ZoroMtrian  system,  687 ;  ths 
God  of  king*,  a. ;  inflaancs  of  Babylon 
on  the  worahip  of,  G87 ;  inSaenoe 
of  lyncretlani  in  Aula  Minor  dd,  688  ; 
the  tanroboli-nm  probably  borrowed, 
&. ;  origin  of  the  Tanroetoans  group, 
date  of  the  intiodnctlan  of  the  cnlt 
into  Bnrope.  G90 ;  Plntarch's  Btatement 
in  the  Ufa  of  Pompey,  A. ;  wonibip 
0^  in  the  Flavian  age,  <&  ;  ayncret- 
i*m  of,  692 ;  worahip  of,  propagated 
by  soldier*,  cItU  *erTBnta,  eta,  A. ; 
atagea  of  ita  diBuaion  through  Italy, 
G9S  ;  and  north  of  the  Alps,  694  ; 
progress  of  tba  wanhip  along  the 
Dannbe,  G94  aqq. ;  legloni  whlob  pro- 
pagated it  in  Pannonla,  69G  ;  remdnao^ 
in  Upper  Oarmany,  690 ;  in  Aigland, 
S97 ;  in  Qanl,  A. ;  ita  many  atbacUons, 
ib.;  Panian  symbolism,  698;  Baby- 
loaiao  elamants  in,  astrology,  698,  NH, 
sq. ;  rslatl**  inflnmce  of  Iran  end 
Babylon,  diHsrent  riew*  of,  699 ;  inlla- 
ence  of  PlatooiuD  end  Pythsgtnvtuism 
on,  000;  docbriiw of  tha  seal's  deeoent, 
a. ;  eonnio  theory,  dootrtna  of  amana- 
tioD,  and  delflcation  of  elemental  powR% 
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001  (qq. ;  Hlthn  M  madUtor  tn  two 
•nuM,  604  sq. ;   the  Dkdophori,  Ht., 

604  ;  the  Icgand  recovand  from  m 


,   805  ;   the  J 


h  it-; 


•  jmbolum  of  the  lUnghtuvd  bull,  606 ; 
agape  of  HiChn  and  San,  607  ;  Taricni 
IntBrpreUUDu  of  Urn  Isgand,  007; 
Mithnism  a  rsligion  of  combat,  60S  ; 
ita  cousolatjoni,  ib.  ;  Ita  sachaColog;, 
600  ;  (ffoot  of  the  taaraballatn,  ib.  ; 
rltnal  aad  ncrammita  ot  610  ;  dall; 
offioai,  and  lartfvals  of,  611  ;  leieD 
gradM  orthe  InitJated,  Oil ',  oidealio^ 
013 ;  gnUdt  of,  612 ;  ritw  regmrded  a« 
a  diabolic  paiod;  of  the  Choroh,  61S  ; 
diacripUan  of  the  chapala  o^  ib.  aq.; 
bow  Hlthniam  angled  panenDtiDii, 
Oil ;  how  it  fcatarad  thaooratic  Ideaa 
at  Rome,  617  aqq.  ;  a  gteat  Imperial 
colt,  019;  tut  dsfa  of,  (A. ;  wonhipof, 
a  great  effort  of  ifnoretuim,  020 ;  moral 
aod  mjatinatreiigth  of,  621 ;  relatioaato 
Chriitianity,  622  ;  alriilaritles  between 
them,  623  ;  weakneeaea  of  MiUiraiam, 
024  1  Inseparably  iaTalvsd  with  Natore- 
wonhip,  026 

Konarcb;,  Seneca'a  oonceptlMi  of,  16  ; 
hereditary  ancceaaion  ud  adoption, 
27  ;  ideal  of.  In  DionChryaoatOEa.  877, 
•qq.  ;  iqtotheoaia  o£  ia  ttiird  ceatnry, 
OlS  eqq.  ;  attitude  of  Tacitoa  to,  21 

Hraala,  diTOrced  fram  politic*  and  apeon- 
Ution,  290  aq.  ;  became  a  raligun  in 
Beneca,  SOB ;  relation  of  precept  and 
dogma,  ib. ;  fteadom  and  aeceaaity, 
Sll  ;  the  faU  of  man,  812;  Plutuch'a 
than?  of,  410  aqq. 

Hnnioipal  life,  picture  of,  in  Petrontoa, 
ISSaqq. ;  rapid Drganlactiono^  in  Bpaln, 
Oanl,  Dscia,  etc.,  immaoaa  growth  of 
towna,  200 ;  Baden  in  6B  &J>.,  201  ; 
Thunngsdi  in  Nnmidla,  202 ;  polisy  of 
gorenmient  towarda  provincial  towna, 
208  ;  drift  towarda  nnifcrmity  of  dvic 
organintion,  inHaenoe  of  the  capital, 
204  ;  how  towna  were  formed,  207  ; 
der^pment  from  oufra  tiaiiva,  207, 
aq.  ;  aoldien  allowed  to  lire  with  tbdr 
nuniliea  in  the  third  centarr,  203 ; 
monloipal  town  aiistocratia  in  conati- 
talion,  209, 281 ;  AUnm  dtntaU,  210  ; 
the  Aonariiorcj^  ib. ;  popular  eteotion 
the  mle  in  the  Sist  ceatnry,  211  ; 
magtatracie^  212  ;  their  bnrdeni,  algna 
of  decay,  212  ;  powera  of  the  dnumvira, 
S13  ;  the  Oaria,  ita  uombera,  qualiSca' 
Hon,  and  ptirflegea,  Sll,  SIG;  looal 
.STHttaa,  SIB;  Angnltalta, their import- 
MMi^  organiaatlon,  Inalgnla,  etc.,  310, 
217  ;  nnnialpal  flnaooa,  218 ;  pablic 
obligaa,  food,  education,  medical  at- 
taBdanoe,   219  ;    pnbUo  worka,  320 ; 


flnaaeea^  and  maladmiidatnlion  of 
Hthrnian  towna  in  Tnjan'a  idgn,  2S0, 
321 ;  mnntdpal  Ufa  of  Pomp^  222, 
aqq.  ;  genanna  gift*  to  towna,  233, 
226 ;  eiamplaa  biMn  the  InacripUona, 
326  aqq. ;  pnblic  taaata  on  a  gnat 
•cala,  ^9  ;  gifts  of  moiiBjr  ■oncdlng 
to  aodal  rank,  2S0  ;  tone  of  town  life, 
281 ;  pieaanTCB  ol,  233  ;  gladiatorial 
ahaw^  280  aqq.  ;  how  the  eommnnltr 
rewarded  beBcfaotoia,  241  aq.  ;  monl- 
eipal  iiiiiaiiiiiaa,  24S,  deoajing  local 
patriotiam,  216 ;  Plntaich  cm,  217  ; 
growing  oentndiwtloB  and  interfbreno^ 
248  ;  abadowa  of  the  end,  24fi 
HnaoDina,  hia  ideal  of  chaatitf,  77  ;  oon- 
damna  the  Sopbiata,  314 ;  exile  nt,  onder 
Nero  ;  character  of  hia  ttarhing ; 
preaches  to  the  aoldiory  in  69  a.l>,,  S4& 

Natara,  lore  ot,  in  Virgil.  197  ;  in  Plinj', 
171 ;  in  Martial,  ifr.,  62,  198 

Nero,  beredilary  taint  o^  17  ;  not  without 
Bome  good  qoalltiei,  17  ;  coatd  iniplre 
affection,  18;  hiedeTotiontcart,andita 
eril  resnlta.  19 ;  a  CHpitor  {MredOiUaan, 
20  ;  bia  iruttB  leads  to  cruel  opfuwlu^ 
20,  21 ;  eiamplea  of  wild  piotadai^ 
82 ;  hia  auperatilion,  16,  I>80 ;  eom- 
pelled  by  tiie  mob  to  recall  OottTia, 
49  1  popnUr  Indlgnatioa  at  hia  appear- 
anoe  on  the  atage,  71  ;  the  "Nootea 
Neronii,"  75  ;  hia  phil-Hellenfam,  89  ; 
aiienoea  Delphi,  484  ;  belief  in  aatrology, 
418  ;  propitiatea  hia  mother'a  ahade, 
191  ;  flattery  of,  by  the  Anal  Bnithera, 
612  ;  worabipped  by  Tiridataa,  017  ; 
Tiolence  to  Delphi,  472 

Nerva,  retreochmeDta  of,  32  ;  Stat  pro- 
Tided  for  poor  oblldran,  192 

Kicomedia,  D.  Chryaoatom  on  ita  poblie 
Ticea,  878 

Knma,  aprocryphai  ^x>ala  ol,  561 

Octavia,  dlTorced  on  Uae  charge,  and 
recalled  by  Nero  at  the  bidding  of  the 
mob,  49 

Oenomana  of  Qadara,  rejection  of  myth 
and  oraclea  by,  863  ;  theory  ot  oradea, 
884  ;  Jnlian'a  denanoiation  of,  ib. 

OlUa,  D.  Chryaoatoni'a  Tiatt  to,  871  aq. 

Oraolea,  decay  of,  181  ;  rerival  of,  880  ; 
theory  of  their  inapiiatian,  137  aqq.  ; 
and  of  their  oaaaatlon,  187,  171 ;  that 
of  Abonotaichoa  dafeia  to  the  (ddcr, 
172  ;  many  oraolea  not  ailenced  till  tlM 
reign  of  Conatantine,  473  ;  how  ui 
oraole  waa  worked,  174 ;  oraolas  in 
B>MOtla,47I 

Or^a  myatlciam,  the,  437  ;  inflqeooe 
o(onVtegil,491';  on  Itltbrainn,  <00  ; 
on  belief  in  immiKtaUty,  616 
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(Marbarkea,  rsnuini  of  Mlthn  wonhlp 

It,  iii 
OMk,  odlagn  it,  21G  ;  onlt  of  Mlthrm 

4^  691 ;  temfde  of  Migna  Miter  >t, 

Otfao,  exbrnragucc  of,  32 ;  hli  belief  in 
utrokigf ,  tS,  448  ;  dsTotion  of  mldiera 
Uv  GO ;  hij  end,  449  ;  flatUnd  by  the 
Arrtl  Brotlierliood,  C41 ;  the  tint 
Emperor  who  took  part  in  liiac  wor- 
ihip,  GM 

Orid,  hi*  idwl  of  womuihood,  77,  142  ; 
(hocked  bj  tlie  influence  of  the  theatre 
on  women,  8S  ;  attitude  to  religion, 
GS2 

PdlaB,  power  and  iuolenoe  of,  reoeiraa 
the  adulation  of  the  Senate,  hii  wealth, 
•ad  U«  etid.  Ill 

Panaatine  and  the  Soiidonio  drde,  298  ; 
modilhatian  of  Stolciam  hy,  408 ;  aban- 
don* belief  in  IntoorttUty,  GOO  i  rejecta 
divination,  GSO ;  Uttle  Bjinpatbr  with 
pi^nilar  nligioD,  GSl 

Puthea,  mlatnai  of  I.  Verm,  oharmi 
oft  deeraibed  by  Idcian,  119 

nvhlagonia,  nipentition  of,  474 

Putophori  of  Ib1«,  the,  racognlaed  by 
Bulla,  GSG  ;  wribe  at,  G70 

Peregriniu,  early  biatory  of,  connection 
with  the  Chrittiana.  and  ealf-immola- 
tion,  8G4 ;  Laclaa'g  attaaka  on  hit 
cbaraetcT,  8C4 ;  aunmci  that  the 
motive  01  Feregrinna  waa  notoriety, 
858 ;  P«i«BHiiaa  inflneuced  by  eaetem 
mjMldini,  86S  i  cliaraaterotinAiiliu 
GalUne,  SG8 

FMiimiam,  of  Benaea,  10,  II,  11,  808, 
813  ;  of  Tadtiia,  80,  46 ;  JnTtnal, 
66 ;  H.  Anraliua,  804,  38G  i  of  the 
Oreekpoeti,  410 

Paboiii(u,ibaiwltiithe"KaoteeIfen>nie," 
7S  ;  **rioiu  opinion!  aa  to  the  date 
and  objeat  of  bis  Satiriam,  ISO ; 
Motive  of  the  work,  122;  the  Pet- 
nniiiu  of  Tacitua,  hie  character  and 
kia  end  j  the  Satirieen  only  a  fragment, 
124  ;  not  without  a  higher  moral  tone, 
ISG ;  originality  of  Petronina,  126 ;  the 
Kene  and  the  chanu^tera,  127 
Hiiloaophy,  power  of,  in  government,  8  ; 
Stfflc  oppoaltion  In  the  flnt  unlury, 
SB,  IGl  aqq.  ;  waa  it  ever  a  dangerona 
fbrat  40;  new  ideal*  of  humanity, 
68 ;  elevating  InflasDDe  (rf,  IM;  ohaoge 
in  the  eonceptlon  of;  in  the  firatoentDry, 
289;  praotical  intereat  in,  piedomioant, 
eanaee  of  the  change,  889,  290  aq.  ; 
«eleoticiam  and  acepticiam  in,  A.,  "~ 


412; 


1,293; 


aopbar  a  ^aneru  AwniuH  paedoffogut. 


Senein,  814  aqq.,  806  ;  "nalla  virtoa 
aina  philoiophia,"  311  ;  ecleatistam, 
843  i  the  Cynia  oppoeitton,  862  aq.  ; 
•clectkiam  of  Dion  Chryaoatom,  308  aq. ; 
need  of  a  philoaophic  thiodicte,  884  ; 
effort  of,  to  rehabllitita  myth,  432 

Fbeidlu,  the  Olympian  Zsoa  of,  S80  j 
hia  defence  of  antlirapomorpljam  in 
D.  Chryaoatom,  382 

naa,  diatnrbMiae  at  eiectloQi  in,  312 

Piao,  tlie  conaidracy  ttt,  47  aq. 

Flatonlim,  few  adhoienta  o^  in  the  flnt 
cantnry,  408  ;  affected  Panaetiua,  A.  ; 
and  Sraieca,  808  ;  and  Plutanh,  409  ; 
fte  daemonology,  480  ;  enoonragad  be- 
lief in  immortality,  GOl  ;  viaionary 
power  of  the  great  Heater,  G28  ;  influx 
ence  on  Mithraiam,  600 

Plebeian  llta,  ptetnre  of,  in  Petronina, 
182  aqq. ;  in  the  InBortptiona,  2G2  aq., 
271 

Pliny,  the  elder,  on  Roman  luxury,  67, 
68:  oare  of  hia  nephew,  145;  life, 
character,  and  prodigiooe  indoatry  o^ 
140  ;  aoom  for  popular  religioii,  6SS ; 
anpaatitionof,  4G1 ;  njectionofimmor- 
taiity,  602  ;  on  town  life  In  Spain  and 
Ond,  201  cq.  ;  deacripticn  of  balb*  of 
PoaldM,  112  ;  on  the  Startinii,  224 

PUuy,  the  jonDger,  ideal  of  the  prinol- 
pata  in  tjie  Pantgjfne,  43  ;  compared 
with  Juvenal  aa  a  painter  of  aooiety, 
141;ldeali8edkiadrcle,142,18G;  hl« 
tdameleaa  ariatocrata,  144 ;  early  life  of, 
inaDanceotQnlnlillan  on,  lis ;  atndent 
frtenda,  ]  GO ;  admlrmtioD  of  the  Stoic 
circle,  161 ;  military  aervioe,  and  en- 
trance on  fnenaic  work,  1G8  aq.  ;  tlie 
CentDmvinl  court,  154  aq.  ;  eketcb  of 
ftegnliu,  IGB  aqq.  ;  pasaion  for  fame, 
1G7;  literary  amaUnn,lG7l  befrienda 
Martial,  IBS;  admiration  for  Cicero, 
and  tor  Qraece,  158  ;  hta  looae  v«nea, 
169 ;  ideaa  of  oratory.  ISO  ;  value  of 
hia  Lettera,  161,  163;  imitated  in 
fourth  oentary,  ii>.  ;  their  principle  of 
arraogemenVand  date,  162;  hiadevoUon 
to  literature.  164 ;  admiration  for 
Tacitna,^. ;  hia  judgment  of  Bilina  Itali- 
cua,  ib.  ;  theory  of  life,  16G ;  literary 
cotariea,  Greek  vene  ■  writing,  186; 
writan  of  hiatory,  167  ;  Htenry  com- 
petitlona,  171 ;  the  plague  of  reoita* 
tione  ;  Pliny  givea  reading  falmaal^ 
and  punctually  attsnda  them  i  hia  eati- 
mata  of  their  value,  178  ;  wecrlnela 
of  tlie  capital  and  love  of  tiie  country, 
174 ;  not  a  aportamaa,  176  ;  plotnrea 
of  Roman  oonntry  eeata,  176  ;  routine 
of  oonntry  life,  179 ;  management  of 
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nnd  wtataa,  ISO;  PIIdj'*  klndiuM 
to  ilRTea  and  dependmta,  ISl ;  rliw 
of  inioide,  183  ;  CorelUiu  Bain*,  184  ; 
PUny't  bsUar  b  tha  Kiliduitr  of  nnk, 
and  tha  dnty  of  mntiul  support,  IBS  ; 
Ut  mp«i*tittoD,  4B3,  4H ;  ddight  in 
balldng  yOBDg  maa  ot  Um  ippar  daaa, 
1S7 ;  lova  for  Calpimia,  and  Idaal  of 
glribood,  188,  18> ;  Iwt  gUmpaa  of 
PUnjand  Calpoinia,  1S9 ;  ha  rapraaanta 
the  flnaat  [ooral  tona  ot  tha  aga,  190  ; 
hli  maay  'banetuitkiii*  and  tlialr 
amonnt,  103,  224 
Tlotarob,  on  tba  datiaa  of  nranldpal  W», 
3*7  ;  early  hlatoiro^  401 ;  firleada  lA, 
at  Roma,  402  ;  lora  of  Chaerauaa,  and 
Delphi,  403 ;  vldta  to  othar  parti  of 
OnaoB,  408  \  Ubia  talk  o(  404  ;  hia 
blatorto  power,  400  ;  ethical  motira  in, 
pndomiiuat,  405 ;  ndmiratioii  for  Plato, 
409  ;  acleoticiim,  ib.  ;  attaclu  Stoic 
pajxihology,  410  ;  adopti  (Ome  Ariito- 
tclian  princlplei,  412 ;  yet  has  maJi; 
Stole  alemaDta,  414  ;  hla  treatment  of 
rateaiidfraa-wlll,4ia;  ided  of  moral 
taaohing,  413  ;  anuception  of  theologjr, 
417  ;  Idea  of  God,  418  ;  of  matter  and 
aril,  41B ;  treatment  of  myth  and 
retigioai  lymbol,  433  ;  daemanology, 
430  aqq.  ;  naad  to  rehabilitate  myth, 
48S  ;  iDteraat  in  Delphi,  485  aqq.  ; 
theory  of  Inaplratlcm,  488 ;  on  the  tatace 
(tatflt  4&S  aq.  ;  on  comfort  in  the 
Hyatadea,  61fi  ;  Coniolatlon  to  bia 
with  on  Uie  death  of  their  danghter, 
620  aq. ;  argumanta  tor  Immortality, 
831  aqc).  :  vinona  of  tha  fbtnre  world, 
G2S  aqq.  ;  reference  to  Hltbra  as  a 
mediator,  690;  on  the  first  appearanoe 
of  Utthraiam  In  Bnrope,  690  ;  talea  of 
ghosta  at  Cbaaronaa,  490 

Folitta,  wife  of  Rnbelllas  Plantua,  oonra^ 
sod  devotion  ot  49 

Polylilaa,  (t«adman  minister  vi  Clandiua, 
life  ot;  described  by  Seneca,  lOS 

Potybias,  the  hMorian,  hla  attitude  to 
Boman  religion,  631 

Pompeii,  dtuatioD  and  Taiioni  iDdnitriea 
of,  2S8  ;  family  of  the  Holconii, 
Enmaehta,  their  gifta  to  the  town,  228 ; 
amphitheatre  and  temple  of  Isia  at,  221, 
6fl3  ;  aleetioD  placarda  at,  211 ;  tombs 
of  Aleiandriui  tradeia  at,  E87;  oollegea 
ot  "late  slaepera  "  and  "lata  drlnken" 
at,  2Se 

Pontirex  Haiimiu,  the,  68*  ;  offloe  held 
fay  the  Emperon;  its  power,  68G 

Poppaaa,  her  aympathy  with  Jodnism, 
88 

Foat,  the  pnblio,  organinatltm  of,  206  ; 
FUny's  nne  o^  for  Oalpamla,  189 

Porerty,  contempt  tOr,  104  ;  common  in 


Juvanal'a  timet  94-;  D.  ChryaoatMa  on, 

876 
Pnyer,  an  etfbit  irf  adoratton,  SM ;  a 

colloquy  with  Ood,  420 
Pteacheis,  the  philosophic  ApollaolM, 

S47;MaaotilmsS48;  UadmnaofTyn, 

S49 ;  Dion  Chrywatom,  S70  aqq. 
Prndentina,  daaoriptianorthataiiroballiim 

by,  668 
Pnblio    worki;    mlamaaagemaBt    of,    in 

Bitfaynia,  2S0  aq.  ;    enralor  o^  O. ; 

undertaken  by  pfiratc  penons,  eridenM 

ot  buerlptions  on.  2SG  aq. 
Pythagoreanlam,  not  eiUuct  in  the  first 

eentnry  B.O.,  898;  daemonology  of, 

42S  ;  Inflnenee  of,  on  VirgO,  498  aq. ; 

on  Seneca,  616 ;  connection  with  tin 

Ilyaterie^  616  ;  spirttnal  Inflnenoe  ot; 

617  ;   inflnance  on  the  mythology  M 

Egypt,  663  ;  and  on  Mithnism,  eOO 

QulntllUn,  career  o^  as  a  teaoher,  and 
high  moral  Influence,  149  ;  treata  im- 
mortality aa  an  open  qaeation,  602 


61 

Baguln^H.  Aqullltta,  career  of,  aa  delator, 
87  ;  aa  pleader,  bis  wealth,  and  eo- 
centriofUea,  16G,  166 

Bdlglon,  old  Roman,  decay  of,  ftom  tlia 
sMond  Punls  War,  629  ;  iti  caoaea, 
630  ;  attitude  t«,  ot  Vano,  PanaaUoa, 
Polytiiaa,  681;  Augustan  teatoratfam  d( 
683  ;  conaKTsttTa  infloanoe  of  the  ohief 
pontificate,  686  ;  early  emparrae  oon- 
tinne  tha  Ai^itan  policy,  68S  ;  rerar- 
ence  for  the  oldeit  IaUd  daltiea  In 
the  tnacrlptlona,  638  ;  Jnfuter,  643  ; 
HercDiss,  Siltanui,  and  the  Nymjdta, 
G89;  rerlTiloftheAmlBrothBriiood, 
640  aqq.  ;  tbaling  ot  tha  adncatad 
to,  64*  1  real  alzeiigth  of,  646 ;  laat 
ohampiODa  of.  In  tha  bnrth  oantary, 
640  ;  Ita  formalism  oompand  with  the 


Sceptfeiam,  from  tha  oeooad  Punic  war, 
630;  the  scepticism  of  the  elder  Ptiny, 
Seneca,  Juvenal,  ate,  636 
Seleneos,  ao  satrologer  of  Otho,  448 
Senate,  the,  prestige  and  aDcient  claima 
0^  S3  ;  hated  and  feared  by  bad  inincea, 
88,  39 ;  reapeot  tat,  under  good  Km- 
parora,  39 ;  theoratlcal  poaltlon  ot 
under  the  Empire,  41,  42;  Pllnr'a 
Pantgyric  Uirows  light  on,  44  ;  nunn] 
degradation  of,  ahowu  In  69  a.d.,  SO ; 
poverty  of  many  great  honaea,  61,  71  ; 
iusnlta  liaaped  on,  by  finparore,  fil  ; 
redaction  of  It*  numbera  by  niawprs 
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•to.,  71 ;  graM  [Unillw  peuloind  b; 
anpnoi*,  71  1  Seu&ton  oompallad  to 
Mt  ind  light  M  gUdiaUii*,  73,  74 ; 
Mom  of,  tor  fraedmen,  118  ;  MvoUtr 
ol,  in  PUnf '■  time,  ISG  ;  Moatotiil  lifs 
Id  tfaa  ooimti7,  171  (qq. 
8enec«,hijezperlaie*oftbatyTaiiiiy,  7,  8; 
Md  olOM  of  hli  llfo,  9  ;  knowlvdga  irf 
chuactar,  bow  acqutrad,  i  ;  coocaption 
of  thaitttaofiwtun,  ind  pciwtinlini  o^ 
10,  11,  H  804,  SlI ;  gtautlj  pioton 
of  hlgb  Mclatr,  11 ;  of  aUTMr,  1% 
8Se  ;  hli  toTon,  18 ;  attitude  to  jAllo- 
topUa  rerolnthniarin,  IS  ;  ooDcapUaii 
of  ImparU  power,  IS  ;  Ideal  of  female 
ehaiaotoT  and  opacity,  188  ;  antlolpBtta 
Um  moTemant  of  Uie  Aotouliui  age, 
IM ;  M  a  apiiltital  dlnotor,  394 ; 
hie  nndanbtad  power,  29fi  ;  bi*  ex- 
perlcmoe  prepared  bim  tor  tbe  work, 
296  aqq. ;  hie  court-life  and  wealth, 
ib,  ;  contraeta  tn,  297  ;  calomniea 
agalnat,  268  ;  coDceptlon  o(  tbs  great 
ofGoa  of  phllosoph]',  299 ;  attitude 
to  Ubnal  atodlM,  SOO ;  tnatment 
of  Fhfiica,  the  moral  effecia  and 
laaaona  of  the  (tody,  801  aqq.  ;  1d- 
tenae  earneitiiea  of,  S04 ;  delmidi 
and  quotes  Epjcnma,  808  ;  fat 
often  a  Stole  dogmatM,  A.  ;  oon- 
capUoD  of  Qod,  807,  890 ;  inflaenced 
by  Platoniam,  308  ;  hie  payebology, 
808  iq.  1  neceaatty  and  eooToraioii, 
Sll ;  thatUlof  man,  813 ;  ArirtotaUan 
elementa  in,  814  aq.  ;  hnmililr  o( 
310 ;  hie  diaeiplaa  of  the  oppar  eUn, 
S17 ;  <m  philoMphio  retreat,  SIS ; 
Ut  ^«o«pta  for  moral  growth,  830  aqq.; 
death  a  mara  bugbear,  322 ;  amnde 
to  mytit,  ib.  ;  on  pnbllo  duty,  826  ;  on 
theaociallnaUiict,  hlndneH,  forgi*eDeea, 
etc,  327 ;  his  Ided  or  womaahood,  829 ; 
Seneca  and  TboDiaa  i  Kempla,  881  i 
hii  Tiaw  of  Immortality  appraacbaa  tbe 
Chriitlaii,  5,  IS  aqq. ;  Pjthaganaa 
faiflnensei  on,  616 

Smtinnm,  collage  ot  Hitbra  at,  E98 

Serapla,  hia  temple  of  healing  at  Casopni, 
461 ;  U*  origin,  Tariooa  theorlea  of, 
661  aq. ;  linked  with  Juplttf  In  tbe 
inaeriptioaa,  6A3  ;  lofty  ixnioeptloD  ol, 
in  Ariittdee,  672,  674  ;  mlraclea  in  bla 
temple^  G7S  ;  a  guide  and  Judge  of 
nnda,  S7G  ;  bii  booudleM  eway,  MS 

SldonJoi  ApolUnarli,  ImitMloti  of  Pltny'i 
Idttara  in,  162  aq. ;  reftn  to  BolploLa, 
SO;  to  PatiDulna,  121 

SOina  Italieue,  PUoy'a  estimata  ct,  164  ; 
career  and  taateaof,  1S6;  aoonaolawnir, 
177 ;  rakide  of.  184 

Slarary,  moral  and  political  affeeti  of. 


Ootavia'a  ilaTe  glrla,  48 ;  tranaltlon 
from  elavery  to  freedom,  116  eq. ; 
kindly  feeling  117,  367;  iiiai)nmi>Bi<m, 
how  obtained,  US;  growing  )Meu/fwM 
of  tnutad  eUtea,  118  ;  tie  between 
patron  and  freadmu,  119  ;  dntiea  and 
geuaroeity  of  patrona,  ib.  ;  liia  of  tlie 
tteedmen,  ib.  ;  Klny'e  Undnea*  to 
alavei,  181 ',  banfa  niaaten  and  tlkdr 
perlla,  182 ;  tim  claaa  dwlndlhiA  363 ; 
alavee  in  the  oollagee,  381 
8aoiety,  eireuli,  IS  ;  goMlp,  88 ;  eitivra- 
gant  iDznty,  86  ;  mpeot  for  Urth  and 
mannfaotore  of  genaaloglea,  89,  TO ; 

rsTarty  and  mendicancy  of  great  booaeai 
1, 72  ;  wider  totereste  among  woman, 
78 1  onltnre  of  Roman  woman  tram 
Cornelia  to  Serena,  wife  of  StiUcho, 
80  ;  dangeroottemptationiofwomen'a 
life,  SG  aq. ;  general  poverty  nmdat 
tha  Empire,  91  eq.  ;  nieao  tradeami** 
locratlTe  thui  enlUvatcd  p 
96  ;  •ocletymatailaliaed.a.; 
forpOTerty,  97  ;  gnManeeeoffteadmen, 
133aqq.  ;  a  eonnder  claaa  in  the  woret 
daya,  143  ;  wboleaome  force  of  Bonun 
tradition,  and  coontry  lift,  144 ;  old- 
bdiloned  retieata  of  vlrtne,  147  ;  lote 
of  ooantry  life,  171 ;  ■nieide,  188  ; 
wedded  lUe  of  Calpomia  and  Pliny, 
188  aq. ;  new  moral  ideali  in  Seneca, 
Jnvcnal,  and  Pliny,  190  ;  dntiee  of 
wealth,  lei ;  pnblic  apiiit  of  tbe  age, 
193  ;  rage  for  amnaement,  284  H)q. ; 
mnnlcip^    gratitada    and    meanneaih 


2G0  eqq.  ;  *""■>»"—  force  of  tbe  moTe- 
ment,  SM  >qq.  ;  annul  and  aelf-aban- 
donment  of  upper  oUaa,  804,  819  aq. ; 
need  (or  popular  OTangeliam,  how  Ule 
Cynlea  aapplied  it,  886,  8S0 
Soaratea.  theoriee  of  hia  daemon,  (88 
Bophirta,  the,  InSnence  o(  4  ;  friTolona 
anbjaota  and  ahowy  ityle  o^  condemned 
byphiloeopben,344;  Plntaich'ai^ilnkni 
of;  413 
Elotion,   traina    Seueea   In    Pytbagonui 


Spain,  growth  ot  towne  in,  200  ;  Joamey 
ofleeIniln,tonaohQani»,E06;  little 
affeoted  by  Hltbialam,  697  ;  woiahip 


otlt 
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Speotadea,  the,  Sanatore  desoeod  Into 
tlia  arena,  73 ;  women  praaant  at 
mingling  with  men  at  tbe  Cireni,  80  . 
obaoenitiea  ot  the  theatre,  tk  i  nnmbar 
ot  daye  in  the  year  giren  tc^  284 
•cene  in  Piavian  Amphitheatre,  286 

Bpnrinna,  Teetrldiu,  a  rerae-writtf,  160 
hia  orderly  Ute  a  type,  176 

Statlna,  bia  akelebea  of  Uia  gnat  imperial 
freadmen,  lOV  iqq. ;  ot  tha  tUI*«  of 


tizedoyGoOJ^If  


